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Cfaptbr   XXXI. 

SO  Joe  went  his  way  again  and  waited.  Conveyancer  Pack- 
more  and  John  Keen  were  in  conference  for  a  few  hours  with 
Dinah,  and  except  for  some  merest  formalities  of  law,  the  like  of 
which  any  able  young  lawyer  might  readily  invent  if  he  desired  it, 
the  property  of  long  errant  Joe  was  at  last  in  his  wife's  hands. 
John  had  his  reasons  for  delay.  Tbere  was  surely  a  method  of 
keeping  Dinah  in  Joe's  neighbourhood,  since  there  was  no  method 
of  getting  Joe  to  keep  in  Dinah's.  The  young  fellow  consulted 
Sir  Sydney  Cheston,  and  found  the  baronet  inclined  to  adopt  im- 
petuous action. 

*  A  man  might  think,'  said  Sir  Sydney,  *  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  being  carried  out  on  the  story-book  principle,  with  an 
absolute  necessity  for  filling  three  volumes  out  of  it.  The  man 
wants  to  go  back  to  his  wife.  There's  no  mortal  doubt  that  she 
would  be  most  happy  to  have  him  back.  TTe  want  to  see  the  whole 
thing  settled  and  done  with,  and  two  good  people  happy ;  and  yet 
we  all  go  philandering  about  in  this  ridiculous  and  uncertain  way. 
Let's  bring  'em  together,  say  who's  who,  and  have  done  with  it. 
They'd  settle  matters  in  five  minutes,  and  their  friends  could  go 
home  and  dine  in  peace.' 

*  I  wish  with  aU  my  heart  it  could  be  done,'  said  John.  *  Shall 
we  make  a  final  representation  to  Mr.  Bushell,  and  try  to  persuade 
him  to  some  definite  action  ?  He  is  waiting  now,  though,  to  hear 
what  Miss  Donne  says.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  cried  Cheston,  *  it  doesn't  matter  what  Miss 
Donne  says.  Bushell  must  be  on  the  spot  to  control  that  rascal  of 
^  son  of  his — ^infernally  imlucky  that  he  should  be  such  a  rascal, 
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isn't  it  ? — ^and  it's  quixotic  to  talk  about  leaving  a  fortune  such  as 
his  behind  him.  Why,  that  young  blackguard  would  break  his 
mother's  heart  and  be  oflF  with  the  money  in  a  year.  In  short,' 
said  Cheston  decisively,  *  if  Joe  won't  move,  I'll  tell  his  wife  he's 
here,  and  bring  her  over  to  him.' 

But  John,  who  naturally  attached  great  weight  to  Ethel's 
desires  in  the  matter,  though  he  dissented  from  her  estimate  of 
Joe,  fought  against  this  rough-and-ready  method.  He  advanced 
Joe's  own  expressed  desire  to  remain  unknown ;  he  represented  how 
they  had  both  pledged  their  honour  not  to  reveal  his  secret ;  and, 
in  brief,  he  left  the  Baronet  convinced,  and  out  of  temper,  as  men 
convinced  against  their  will  are  apt  to  be. 

Before  this,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  story  of  the  late  trans- 
fer of  old  Joe's  property  to  his  lost  son's  wife  was  in  everybody's 
mouth.  Whether  Mrs.  BuUus  had  listened,  or  Conveyancer  Pack- 
more  had  leaked,  which  seems  improbable,  or  Cheston  had  been 
indiscreet,  nobody  seemed  to  know ;  but  the  secret  was  no  secret, 
and  the  hidden  marriage  of  so  long  ago  was  common  talk.  But 
there  was  no  hint  of  old  George's  criminality  in  the  gossip,  nor  of 
Dinah's  real  relationship  to  young  George ;  though,  by  the  way,  it 
was  settled  once  by  a  learned  legal  tribunal,  according  to  Lawrence 
Sterne,  I  fancy,  that  a  mother  and  her  son  are  not  related  to  each 
other.  Dinah  knew  that  her  business  was  known,  and  shrank 
within  herself,  and  loDged  to  get  away.  The  local  papers  had 
paragraphs  and  ^  leaderettes '  about  it,  exalting  that  magnanimous 
mondity  on  old  George's  part  which  forbade  him  from  fighting 
the  case. 

<  I  suppose,'  said  the  Baronet,  still  a  little  out  of  humour, 
*  that  there  can't  be  any  objection  to  my  calling  on  Miss  Donne  ? 
I  might  see  Mrs.  Bushell,  and  I  might  learn  if  anything  had  been 
done.' 

*  Pray  be  discreet,'  said  John. 

'I'll  be  discreet  enough,'  Cheston  answered  brusquely.  *But 
somebody  must  move  in  the  matter,  and  if  nobody  else  will,  I 
wiU.' 

*  Miss  Donne  may  not  yet  have  had  time  to  carry  out  her  pro- 
mise,' urged  John. 

'  Then  she'll  have  to  find  time,'  said  the  other,  not  being  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  *  and  do  it  pretty  quickly.' 

Sir  Sydney  Cheston  got  into  his  carriage  instead  of  the  usual 
dog-cart,  lit  his  meerschaum,  and  drove,  imattended  as  was  his 
wont,  tx)  the  hotel  in  which  Dinah  and  Miss  Donne  were  quartered. 
This  lonely  drive,  which  lasted  an  hour,  gave  the  noisy,  good- 
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hearted  gentleman  a  chance  to  think,  and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived 
than  he  put  his  thoughts  into  practice. 

'  They'll  say  all  manner  of  things,'  said  he  to  himself.  *  They'll 
say  I  want  to  marry  a  puhlican's  daughter  because  she's  got  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money ;  and  a  very  good  reason  that  would 
be,  if  I  wanted  to  do  it.  They'll  find  out  all  on  a  sudden  that 
they  always  noticed  a  tendency  in  me  to  make  friends  with 
moneyed  people.  I  always  worshipped  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, they'll  say  at  Wesley  Chapel.  Let  'em  say  what 
they  like.    A  good  conscience,  Syd,  my  boy  I    Eh  ? ' 

He  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  received,  and  fell  to  talk  with 
Miss  Donne  in  his  own  boisterous  way,  and  suddenly  blurted  out 
an  invitation  to  Worley  Hall,  which  took  both  women  by  surprise. 
They  declined  with  thanks,  looking  at  each  other,  but  the  refusal 
was  feeble.  Sir  Sydney  was  a  baronet,  and  very  much  looked  up 
to  in  those  parts,  and  they  had  both  been  inclined  to  regard  him 
as  a  man  who  had  his  own  way  in  all  things ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
in  most. 

*  My  sister  will  take  care  of  you  both,  and  you  know.  Miss 
Banks — ^beg  your  pardon — very  ridiculous — ^Mrs.  Bushell — for  I 
was  just  going  to  speak  of  your  husband ;  poor  Joe  was  my  dearest 
chum  once  upon  a  time ;  and,  in  short,  ladies,  I  am  here  with  a 
purpose,  and  I'm  not  in  a  humour  to  take  a  refusal,  and  I  shall 
be  more  hurt  than  I  can  say  if  I  meet  one.' 

He  actually  took  things  into  his  own  hands ;  rang  the  bell, 
demanded  the  manager,  informed  him  that  the  ladies  were  going 
to  stay  with  him  at  Worley  Hall,  and  instructed  him  to  send  their 
belongings  after  them.  He  lunched  with  them  by  his  own  in- 
vitation, and  canied  them  triumphantly  away  with  him,  having 
prepared  his  sister  by  a  telegraphic  message.  They  had  no  more 
power  against  him  than  they  might  have  against  a  whirlwind,  and 
they  submitted  with  inward  tremors. 

^  You  see.  Miss  Donne,'  said  Cheston  at  his  earliest  opportunity, 
*  that  the  people  about  here  are  saying  all  manner  of  unworthy 
things  about  your  friend,  Mrs.  Bushell.  Now,  let  me  hear  'em 
saying  anything  about  a  guest  of  mine ! ' 

Errant  Joe's  wife,  lifted  suddenly  into  fame,  was  naturally 
found  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Curious,  how  impossible 
it  is  to  have  one's  name  public  property,  and  escape  lies. 

Ethel  shrewdly  suspected  his  real  purpose,  but  dared  not  say  so. 
She  began  to  see  that  she  was  not  to  have  her  own  way  without 
interruption,  or  at  least  began  to  guess  as  much,  and  she  trembled 
anew  for  Dinah,  yet  could  say  nothing  to  prepare  her.    Both  the 
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younger  and  the  elder  woman  were  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  quarters, 
though  for  diveitee  reasons.  Dinah  was  oppressed  by  the  majesty 
of  the  place,  and  found  no  joy  at  being  waited  on  at  dinner  by 
liveried  menials,  who  brought  her  strange  dishes.  Sir  Sydney*s 
maiden  sister  was  kind  and  curious,  but  Dinah  had  no  heart  to 
talk  of  her  own  aflFairs  to  anybody  but  Ethel.  Elderly  Miss 
Gheston  pronounced  enthusiastically  upon  Miss  Donne,  whom  she 
had  always  admired,  though  hitherto  chiefly  at  a  distance. 

'  Not  at  all  countryfied,'  said  Miss  Gheston  to  her  brother ;  'not 
rustic  in  the  least.  Quite  a  lady.  No  mauvaise  honte  about 
her.' 

To  this  Sir  Sydney  agreed  with  a  pre-occupied  air,  being  en- 
gaged with  the  ripening  of  his  own  benevolent  plans.  His  sister, 
who  was  perforce  acquainted  with  them,  thought  it  all  deliciously 
romantic,  and  waited  for  the  d&no'&ment  with  much  anxiety. 

'  You'll  keep  a  still  tongue  till  it's  all  over,  Dorothea,'  said  Sir 
Sydney. 

*  My  dear  Sydney,'  said  the  maiden  sister, '  can  you  doubt  me  ? ' 
Gheston  made  no  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  went  back  to  his 

l^lotting. 

At  that  moment  Ethel  and  Dinah  were  closeted  together,  and 
the  younger  woman  fancying  that  she  saw  the  inevitable  coming, 
led  the  talk  to  the  topic  the  widowed  wife  most  loved.  Dinah 
told  the  old  story  over  again :  how  tried  Joe  had  been,  and  how 
valiantly  he  had  gone  away,  and  how  he  had  never  again  been 
heard  of.     A  few  tears  fell,  but  the  story  was  ancient  now. 

*  It's  very  strange  to  think  of,  Dinah,'  said  Ethel,  steeling  her- 
self. *  If  he  were  alive,  stad  you  were  to  meet,  you  might  not 
know  each  other.' 

Dinah  disbelieved.  She  saw  the  fresh-coloured  youngster  in 
the  garments  of  six-and- twenty  years  ago,  his  long  hair  worn  in 
the  fashion  of  that  bygone  day,  the  callow  bit  of  whisker  on  his 
cheek,  his  clear  front,  his  blue  eyes.  Time  made  no  difference  to 
him.  She  would  know  him,  yes,  amongst  ten  thousand!  She 
said  so,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  took  up  her  lace-work  again. 

*  He  would  be  changed,'  persisted  Ethel.  '  We  all  change  in 
less  than  six-and-twenty  years,  dear.  If  he  were  still  alive,  and  if 
you  saw  him,  you  wouldn't  know  him.  If  you  and  I  parted  to-day, 
and  met  no  more  for  all  that  time,  do  you  think  you  would  know 
me  ?     I  should  be  an  old  woman.' 

Dinah  shook  her  head  with  a  mild  showery  smile. 

*  A  woman  doesn't  forget  her  husband,  my  dear,'  she  answered. 
*  No,  no.  And  the  father  of  her  child,  and  all !  You  don't  know 
what  it  is,  my  darlin'.'  ^  j 
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'I  wonder  how  it  would  feel,  Dinah,'  said  Ethel,  *  if  one  were 
married,  and  one's  hnsband  went  away,  and  came  back  again  after 
80  long  an  absence.' 

'  Why,  what  makes  you  talk  of  that  ? '  cried  Dinah. 

^I  was  always  fanciful,'  answered  Ethel.  ^  But  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  terrible  rather  than  happy,  after  such  a  time  ?  ' 

*No,'  said  Dinah.  *  Not  if  he  was  to  come  back  cold  from  his 
grave,  poor  thing.  Do  you  think  anything  could  make  Joe  ter- 
rible to  me,  my  dear  ?  I've  laid  awake  many  an'  many  a  time, 
prayin'  to  see  his  poor  ghost,  if  it  wasn't  wicked  to  ask  such  a 
thing.  You'll  think  me  a  foolish  woman  perhaps,  my  dear,'  con- 
tinued Dinah  with  a  smile  more  tearful  than  before,  '  but  if  I 
knowed  he'd  stayed  away  o'  purpose,  an'  was  alive  now  anywhere, 
I'd  march  there  barefoot  an'  ask  him  to  let  me  see  him  now  an' 
then.  I  think  it's  God  as  puts  such  feelings  in  a  woman's  heart 
when  she  marries  a  man  and  has  childern  by  him.  I  don't  think 
anybody  else  has  such  thoughts.' 

*  Dinah,'  cried  Ethel,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  friend's 
neck,  *  you  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world.' 

*No,  my  dear,'  answered  Dinah,  kissing  her.  *If  you  marry 
and  have  children,  you'll  know  what  I  mean.' 

There  was  surely  no  need  to  probe  Dinah's  heart  further  than 
this,  and  it  was  only  too  clear  that  when  errant  Joe  came  back 
again  his  wife  would  have  forgiveness  and-  a  welcome  for  him. 
But — ^Ethel  vowed  inwardly,  and  with  a  grand  flush  of  anticipatory 
wrath — when  the  man  came  back  and  misbehaved  himself,  he 
should  repent  any  suffering  he  might  biing  to  Dinah.  He  should 
suffer  in  return,  and  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  any  possi- 
bility of  shame  lay  in  him. 

It  was  night-time  when  this  conversation  was  begun,  and  it  was 
late  when  the  talk  to  which  it  led  was  over.  Dinah  dreamed  of 
Joe  that  night,  and  saw  him  as  he  used  to  be,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  dream  she  awoke. 

*  Not  know  you,  my  life's  darlin'  1'  she  cried  to  herself,  reach- 
ing out  her  arms  in  the  darkness.  *  Always  yours,  Joe ;  always 
yours  I' 

And  so,  with  no  guess  that  the  life-long  truant  was  so  near, 
she  wept  herself  hack  to  her  dreams  again.  Sleep,  faithful  lover, 
sleep  and  dream  happily  I  Live  a  little  while  in  the  past,  and  be 
glad  in  it  I 

Early  in  the  morning  Gheston,  with  his  brown  beard  blowing 
back  in  the  free  air  and  his  shoulders  squared  resolutely,  turned 
the  slashing  bay  mare  in  the  direction  of  the  Buzzard,  and  made 
good  speed  to  Mr.  Bowker's  cottage.     Joe  was  at  the  mine,  and 
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the  Baronet,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowker's  eldest 
son,  walked  ofif  to  find  him.  Seeing  him  at  the  pit's  mouth  in 
company  with  one  or  two  nuners,  he  called  him  and  led  the  way 
into  the  offices. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  ^  that  now  this  business  is 
over  you've  no  desire  to  keep  on  mining.     Eh  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Joe  a  little  drearily,  *  it's  interesting  work, 
rather.' 

*  Pooh ! '  said  the  Baronet.  ^  I've  come  over  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  You've  had  enough  of  this.  The  reason  for  which  you 
came  here  exists  no  longer.' 

^Chestonl'  said  Joe,  paling  somewhat  as  he  spoke.  'You 
mean  well,  but  you  mustn't  trap  me.  I  know  who  is  staying  at 
Worley  Hall  with  you ! ' 

*  The  deuce  you  do  1 '  cried  Cheston,  his  countenance  falling. 

*  Young  Keen  went  over  to  see  her  last  night,'  said  Joe,  '  and 
they  told  him  at  the  hotel  where  they  had  gone  to.  No,  Cheston, 
let  things  take  their  course  for  a  while,  and  give  me  time  to  think.' 

*  Now,  look  here,  Joe,'  said  Cheston,  laying  both  hands  on  Ins 
old  chum's  shoulders  and  shaking  him  to  and  fro  a  little,  ^  there's 
something  in  the  Bible  about  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  being  deceit- 
ful, and  the  wounds  of  a  friend  faithful.  It's  a  true  word,  if  ever 
one  was  written.  How  about  that  lad  of  yours  ?  Are  you  going 
to  let  him  play  the  devil  with  his  mother's  heart  and  your  fortune, 
or  are  you  going  to  step  forward  like  a  man,  and  say,  "  Here  am  I, 
Joe  Bushell,  come  to  life  again,  and  going  to  try  to  do  my  duty,  and 
keep  things  square  1 "    Now,  which  is  it  to  be,  Joe  ?    Tell  me.' 

*  I  have  a  present  hold  upon  the  lad,  Cheston,'  lurged  Joe.  ^  I 
have  told  him  that  if  he  misbehaves  himself  I  won't  stand  by  and 
see  it.  I  could  go  in  and  stop  any  extravagances  of  his  with  a 
word.' 

*  Listen  to  me,  now,'  cried  the  Baronet  grimly.  '  If  Mahomet 
won't  come  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  will  have  to  travel  to 
Mahomet.  If  you  won't  come  to  your  wife,  your  wife  shall  come 
to  you.' 

^  Have  a  little  patience  with  me,'  said  Joe.  *  I  don't  want  to 
distress  her.  Let  me  hear  what  Miss  Donne  says  before  we  do 
anything.' 

*Hang  Miss  Donne!'  said  Cheston  ungallantly.  *No,'  he 
added,  laughing,  ^  don't  hang  Miss  Donne.  She  is  a  very  charming 
young  woman,  and  a  good  one,  or  Tm  no  judge  of  characters; 
But  now — will  you  come  ?    Yes  or  No  ? ' 

'  Not  until  I  know  that  my  coming  mayn't  be  a  downright 
horror  to  her,  Cheston.    Not  until  she's  prepared  a  little ' 
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*  And  half  dies  of  expecting  you  before  she  sees  you ! '  interjected 
Cheston,  laying  his  hands  on  Joe's  shoulders  again,  and  once  more 
rocking  him  to  and  fro.  *  The  wounds  of  a  friend  are  faithful. 
Remember  that  if  I  hurt  you,  old  man.  You're  the  same  irresolute 
Joe  Bashell  as  of  old.  The  same  irresolute  Joe  Bushell  who 
couldn't  find  it  in  his  heart  to  confess  that  he  was  married — the 
same  Joe  who  meant  every  day  to  write  to  his  wife  confessing  his 
failure  to  find  a  home  for  her,  and  always  put  off  the  writing  till 
he  never  wrote  at  all.  Not  a  bad  Joe  Bushell,  not  by  any  means ; 
an  honest  fellow,  with  a  good  heart,  but  irresolute,  irresolute, 
irresolute.' 

*  Yes,  Cheston,'  answered  Joe ;  '  but  not  irresolute  now,  if  I 
know  my  heart  at  all.  I'm  slow  in  finding  where  duty  lies.  The 
way's  perplexed.  I  want  to  go  back,  Cheston.  I  want  to  make 
up,  if  I  only  could,  for  a  little  of  what  she's  suffered.  But,  I  must 
think  of  her,  and  think  of  her  only.' 

*  Well,  Joe,'  returned  Cheston,  gripping  him  more  warmly  still 
by  the  shoulders,  as  Joe  stood  with  bent;  head  to  hide  the  tears 
that  dripped  ^slowly  through  his  beard  to  the  earthen  floor,  *  you 
must  let  your  friends  act  as  mediaries,  and  hasten  things  a  little. 
That's  all.  I  won't  press  you  for  the  present.  Good-bye,  old  man, 
and  keep  a  good  heart.  You'll  be  together,  and  be  happy  yet, 
the  pair  of  you,  I  hope  and  trust.  She's  a  dear  woman,  Joe — a 
dear  good  woman  I ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Joe ;  *  I  know  it.' 

Clieston  shook  him  by  the  shoulders  once  again,  and  left  him 
there.  As  he  marched  towards  his  dog-cart  he  muttered  a  great 
oath  to  his  beard. 

*  I'll  bring  that  foolish  fellow  and  his  wife  together  before  the 
sun  goes  down.' 

He  filled  his  meerschaum,  stepped  into  Mr.  Bowker's  cottage 
for  a  light,  charming  Mrs.  Bowker's  heart  with  noisy  affabilities, 
threw  half-a-crown  to  Bowker  the  younger,  mounted  the  dog-cart, 
touched  up  the  slashing  mare,  and  drove  away.  The  first  thing 
he  did  on  reaching  home  was  to  find  his  sister.  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  and  faced  her  with  an  air  of  gloomy  determination. 

•What  is  the  matter,  Sydney  ? '  cried  the  elderly  spinster. 

•You'll  keep  your  mouth  shut,  Dorothea,  about  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you?'  he  demanded. 

*  Keally,  Sydney,'  she  declared,  ^  you  grow  quite  horrid.  What 
a  dreadful  phrase  I    What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Promise ! '  he  asked,  and  she  promised.  *  That  fellow  won't 
come 
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*  Dear  me  I '  said  Miss  Cheston ;  '  I  thought  he  was  so  eager  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  wife.' 

*  So  he  is,  but  he's  got  some  maggot  in  his  head  about  her 
having  learned  to  hate  him  during  his  absence,  and  about  the 
shock  of  his  return  being  terrible  to  her.  You  know  where  he  is  ? 
Very  well.    Did  you  ever  go  down  a  coal  mine  ?  ' 

*  What  a  question  1     You  know  I  never  did.' 

*  Well,  don't  you  think  it  rather  an  odd  thing  that  a  lady  living 
all  her  life  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  never  been  down  a  coal 
mine?    Don't  you  want  to  go  down  a  coal  mine? ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  lady. 

^  Not  if  you  could  persuade  Miss  Donne  and  Mrs.  Bushell  to 
want  to  go  down  a  coal  mine  too  ?  Not  if  we  went  to  the  Buzzard, 
and  in  place  of  going  down  I  just  walked  into  the  oflSces  with 
Mrs.  Bushell  and  said,  ^'Excuse  me,  madam,  but  this  is  your 
husband.     Fight  it  out  between  you  I " ' 

*  Wouldn't  that  be  too  sudden,  Sydney  ?  ' 

*  Won't  the  news  be  sudden  whenever  it  comes  ? '  her  brother 
asked.  *  Now,  will  you  help  me  ?  Will  you  want  to  go  down  a 
coal  mine  when  we're  at  limcheon,  and  persuade  the  others  to  come 
with  us  ? ' 

^  Oh,'  said  the  spinster,  *you  begin  it,  Sydney.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  Baronet.  *  I'll  begin  it.  Back  me  up, 
and  we'll  have  this  mournful  business  over,  and  take  to  piping  and 
gaiety  again.' 

So  being  foiled  on  one  side,  the  obstinate  baronet  made  this 
new  approach,  and  opened  his  batteries  at  luncheon. 

'  Dorothea,'  he  began,  *  I  don't  believe  you've  ever  been  down 
a  coal  mine.' 

'  I  never  have,'  responded  Dorothea ;  adding  untruthfully,  but 
according  to  programme,  '  1  should  like  it  of  all  things.' 

*  Have  you  ever  been  down  a  coal  mine,  Mrs.  Bushell  ?  No  ? 
Nor  you.  Miss  Donne?  How  singular!  What  do  you  say, 
Dorothea  ?  If  your  guests  \vould  like  to  go,  I'm  thinking  of  going 
down  my  new  mine,  the  Buzzard,  this  afternoon.  It's  quite  clean, 
and  perfectly  safe.' 

The  deceitful  Dorothea,  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  quite 
sparkled  with  delight  over  the  prospect.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
and  daring  awoke  in  Ethel's  heart,  and  she  would  like  to  go  of 
all  things.  Dinah  turned  a  little  pale  at  the  idea,  and  shook  her 
head,  but,  being  of  a  yielding  nature,  was  overruled,  and  consented. 
She  would  like  it  very  much,  she  said,  only — she  was  a  little  timid. 
But  she  would  be  glad  to  see  what  a  mine  was  like,  if  Sir  Sydney 
Cheston  was  Eure  there  was  no  danijer.  r^  t 
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*  I  fihall  lead  you  into  no  danger,  Mrs.  Bushell,'  cried  Sir 
Sydney  jovially.    '  Have  no  fear.' 

So  the  thing  being  settled,  the  women  retired  after  luncheon 
to  put  on  their  plainest  and  least  spoilable  clothes,  and  when  they 
were  dressed  Sir  Sydney  led  the  way  to  the  carriage  and  drove  off 
with  them,  bearing  in  his  heart  a  resolution  the  like  of  which 
would  not  be  unbefitting  in  the  leader  of  a  storming  party. 
Dorothea  was  fluttering,  as  any  middle-aged  tender-hearted  maiden 
lady  would  have  a  right  to  flutter  under  such  circumstances  as  she 
found  herself  in.  Ethel,  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  week, 
was  gay  at  heart  again.  The  sense  of  adventure,  for  there  was 
just  a  spice  of  danger  about  her  thoughts  of  the  expedition,  bright- 
ened and  revived  her,  acting  like  a  spiritual  tonic  of  a  strongish 
sort.  Dinah,  innocent  motive-power  of  the  whole  movement,  was 
somewhat  nervous,  but  would  not  show  it.  The  road  on  which 
they  travelled  had  for  her  the  memories  it  had  for  Joe  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  and  the  young  figure  with  the  long  light  hair  worn 
in  the  fashion  of  1850,  and  the  blue  eyes  and  the  callow  bit  of 
sprouting  whisker,  went  with  her  all  the  way.  They  passed  the 
Saracen  (she  had  dropped  her  veil  a  mile  before),  and  she  saw  it 
changed  and  unlike  itself.  The  new  face  it  wore  chilled  her 
curiously. 

The  genial  and  noisy  Baronet  was  so  obviously  changed  by  the 
way  that  Ethel  began  to  suspect  him.  But  she  could  say  nothing 
and  do  nothing,  and  her  suspicion,  after  all,  was  only  a  vague  fear, 
and  had  no  ground  to  go  upon. 

The  carriage  turned  by-and-by  into  the  lumpy  lane,  and  there 
Dinah,  who  sat  behind,  sighted  John  Keen  talking  with  a  bearded 
stiff- set  stranger  whose  face  was  partly  turned  away.  John  caught 
sight  of  her  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bearded  stranger  stepped 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  and  disappeared.  Sir  Sydney  Cheston 
used  evil  language  inwardly,  and  lashed  his  horses  so  that  they 
sprang,  and  elicited  a  squeak  of  fright  from  Miss  Dorothea.  For 
the  vanished  figure  was  Joe  Bushell's,  and  a  word  of  John's,  as  Sir 
Sydney  guessed,  had  set  him  off. 

*  Hillo,  Keen  1 '  cried  Cheston,  jerking  his  horses  up  viciously, 
*  who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  ? ' 

*  Your  manager  at  the  Buzzard,  Sir  Sydney,'  John  responded, 
refusing  to  be  drawn  into  the  Baronet's  plot,  and  indeed  in  his  own 
mind  gravely  disallowing  it  all  merit. 

*  Where's  he  gone  to  ? '  growled  the  Baronet  angrily.  <  Can't 
you  get  him  to  come  back,  Keen  ?  Follow  him,  there's  a  good 
fellow.'  Cc^c^cAo 
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John  obeyed,  but  after  a  ten  minutes'  absence  rejoined  Sir 
Sydney  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.    He  took  him  aside. 

*  It's  of  no  use,  Sir  Sydney.  He  will  not  startle  her.  He  is 
afraid  of  shocking  her — really  afraid.  Do  him  justice.  Try  to 
bring  it  about  in  a  quieter  way.' 

'  Hang  it  all  1 '  Cheston  grumbled,  heartily  savage  at  his  failure. 

*  I've  brought  'em  all  here  on  a  fool's  errand,  pretending  to  take 
'em  down  the  mine.     Confound  the  mine  1 ' 

^  Well,'  said  John  bluntly,  '  that's  better  than  bringing  them 
with  no  reason  at  all,  sir.  Take  them  down,  Sir  Sydney,  and  then 
take  them  home  again,  and  let  us  be  content  to  wait  a  little. 
Your  friend  will  yield,  if  not  to  our  pressure,  to  the  persuasion  of 
his  own  heart,  by-and-by.' 

*  Dorothea,'  called  Cheston,  *come  here.'  His  sister  obeyed 
his  summons.     *  That  fellow's  seen  us  and  bolted,'  he  said  bitterly ; 

*  and  now  I  shall  either  have  to  confess  that  I've  brought  you  here 
on  a  fool's  errand,  or  you'll  have  to  go  down,  though  I  don't  think 
you're  very  hungry  for  it.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  go,  Sydney,'  said  Miss  Dorothea. 

*  Well,  stop  where  you  are,'  said  Cheston  with  brotherly  bru- 
tality. '  I'm  not  going  to  look  like  a  fool,  in  addition  to  being 
one.  I  shall  go  down,  and  take  Miss  Donne  and  Mrs.  Bushell 
with  me. 

«  Can  I  be  of  use  ?  '  cried  John.  In  the  exercise  of  that  double- 
barrelled  profession  of  his,  John  had  surveyed  the  Buzzard,  and 
knew  his  depths  as  well  as  any  man  alive.  He  said  as  much,  being 
eager  to  attach  himself  to  Miss  Donne's  party  and  Miss  Donne. 

'  You'll  spoil  your  broadcloth,'  said  the  Baronet. 

'  Oh,'  said  John, '  I'll  borrow  a  jacket  and  a  cap ; '  and  with 
that  he  ran  off,  returning  a  minute  later  in  an  unbrimmed  felt 
hat  for  all  the  world  like  a  great  basin  inverted,  and  a  new  jacket 
of  white  flannel  lined  with  carpeting  of  a  brilliant  pattern.  Ethel 
turned  away  to  laugh  at  him  in  private,  and  John  was  delighted 
t«  see  her  sparkling  once  again,  even  at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  Bowker  was  on  the  bank-side,  and  came  down  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  It  is  the  custom  in  that  part  of  the  world 
not  to  use  a  cage  but  an  open  skip  to  descend  in.  The  skip  is  a 
mere  square  of  boards,  suspended  from  the  chain  which  lowers  it 
by  a  big  inverted  letter  U  of  iron.  When  the  womenfolk  saw  this 
doubtful  means  of  descent,  and  the  yawning  cavernous  black  of  the 
mine  below  it,  a  tremor  ran  through  them. 

*  All  right,  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Bowker,  observing  this.  *  Do't  yo' 
be  afeard.     I'll  fix  the  lot  on  you  as  right  as  a  trivet.' 

A  sort  of  sliding  door  being  pushed  across  the  molJfch^f^  the 
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mine,  the  skip  was  lowered  and  allowed  to  rest  upon  it.  The 
ladies  with  renewed  tremors  stepped  forward  and  took  their  places, 
Gheston  and  Keen  accompanying  without  tremors,  the  Baronet  still 
sulky  from  the  disappointment  he  had  suffered,  the  young  lawyer 
quite  beaming  at  the  splendid  treat  fortune  had -thrown  into  his 
way.  Miss  Gheston,  Ethel,  and  Dinah  were  provided  with  chains, 
which  being  passed  securely  round  the  waist  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  inverted  iron  U,  seemed  at  least  to  do  away  with  all  danger 
of  falling  off.  Gheston  and  John  stood  at  opposite  comers  of  the 
square. 

*  Beady  ? '  cried  coaly  Mr.  Bowker. 

'  Wait  a  bit,'  cried  the  Baronet  in  answer.  *  Eun  up  to  the 
Dudley  while  we're  down  and  order  half-a-dozen  of  champagne. 
We  shall  want  a  glass  of  wine  when  we  come  up.  Eh,  ladies  ? 
Now  we're  ready.' 

Coaly  William  gave  the  signal.  The  skip  was  hoisted,  with  a 
general  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  feminine  contingent  to  squeal 
and  hold  on  with  ridiculous  tightness — the  latter  impulse  obeyed, 
the  former  resisted.  Then  at  a  vigorous  push  of  coaly  William's 
foot  away  went  the  sliding  door,  the  black  chasm  yawned,  and  the 
skip  dropped  like  a  stone,  with  a  motion  so  smooth  and  unshaken 
that  the  gleaming  walls  on  either  side  seemed  to  shoot  up  past  it, 
and  the  travellers  themselves  to  hang  stock  still.  In  a  while  the 
walls  began  to  mount  less  quickly,  then  softly  ceased  to  mount  at 
all,  and  the  ladies  were  aware  of  a  black  cavern  with  an  immense 
fire  on  the  floor  of  it.  John  was  off  first,  and  assisted  in  unbinding 
Miss  Donne  and  helping  her  down  to  firm  earth.  Happy  John  I 
full  of  knowledge,  and  able  to  answer  all  inquiries.  Inquiries 
came  in  on  all  sides  as  to  what  was  this  and  that  and  the  other, 
and  John  was  concisely  fluent  in  reply,  conscious  that  he  sounded 
businesslike  and  manly  in  his  goddess's  ears.  Farther  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — ^the  heat  sweltering — Miss  Dorothea's  maiden 
susceptibilities  shocked  by  the  sight  of  coaly  males  who  lay  or  knelt 
pecking  at  the  coal,  naked  to  the  waist,  in  gloomy  side-avenues. 
By-and-by  the  way  began  to  be  damp,  began  to  be  damper,  began 
to  run  in  a  little  stream  an  inch  deep. 

'  Place  used  to  be  as  dry  as  a  chip.  Sir  Sydney,'  said  John. 

*  I've  always  heard  so,'  answered  the  Baronet  with  unwonted 
ill-humour  in  his  tones.  'Why  the  dickens  couldn't  somebody 
have  told  us  the  place  was  in  this  state  ?  The  ladies  will  catch 
their  death.' 

'  Oh  dear  no,'  protested  the  ladies,  interested  now,  and  their 
fears  vanishing. 

Water  two  inches  deep,  and   deepening  appaj,fiiyy--.^t^gt^ 
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hesitating — Sir  Sydney  refusing  under  the  circumstances  to  go  a 
step  farther. 

'  It's  quite  dry  yonder,'  said  John,  pointing  a  few  yards  ahead. 
*  They've  come  upon  a  spring  here,  I  suppose.' 

'  Here,'  meant  a  side  working  to  the  right,  where,  as  a  few 
farther  steps  made  manifest,  a  solitary  personage  sat  pecking  at 
the  wall,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  working  by  a  naked  candle* 

'  Hillo,  my  man,'  cried  John,  *  where's  your  lamp  ?  ' 

*  Oi  lint  um,  sorr,'  said  the  solitary  personage  in  accents  suflS- 
ciently  Milesian,  and  went  on  pecking. 

He  sat  upon  a  lump  of  coal  in  the  middle  of  a  space  as  high 
and  twice  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  room  door,  and  the  water  ran 
between  his  outspread  feet  and  round  his  improvised  stool  like  a 
bubbling  brooklet. 

*  Where's  all  that  water  coming  from  ? '  asked  John. 

*  Here,'  answered  Paddy,  with  an  unusually  decisive  blow  of  his 
pick. 

As  if  he  had  struck  another  rock  such  as  that  which  Moses 
touched  in  the  wilderness,  the  water,  as  he  drew  away  the  pick 
point,  sprang  out  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  spi  Aed 
three  or  four  yards. 

'  Stop  that  I '  cried  John,  almost  wildly.  *  Come  out.  Do  you 
hear?' 

The  man  heard,  but  he  struck  the  face  of  coal  again,  and  this 
time  the  water  spouted  out  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 

*  You  madman  1 '  John  yelled,  and  turning  he  seized  Ethel  by 
the  waist,  and  fairly  lifted  her  and  rushed  up  the  steep  incline  of 
the  dry  floor,  bearing  her  in  his  arms.  As  he  ran  he  turned  and 
shouted,  *  This  way  for  your  lives ! ' 

The  women  rushed  towards  him  terror-stricken,  not  knowing 
why.  But  John's  eyes  had  seen  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  in 
that  side  avenue  quiver,  and  he  knew  the  ground  of  his  own  fears. 
Before  they  could  ask  a  question,  before  he  had  even  set  Ethel 
fairly  on  her  feet,  the  wall,  now  twenty  yards  below  them,  broke, 
and  with  a  swishing  sweep  and  a  roar  the  imprisoned  waters  leapt 
sheer  against  the  farther  wall,  and  poured  up  and  down  the  main 
pathway  of  the  mine. 

'  Eun  1 '  shouted  John.     <  This  way ! ' 

He  snatched  his  precious  burden  in  his  arms  again,  and  tore-up 
hill.  The  mounting  water  had  him  to  the  waist ;  Cheston,  with  one 
arm  round  Dinah  and  another  round  his  sister,  came  up  behind.  It 
was  well  for  both  men,  in  that  desperate  race  for  life  and  death, 
that  they  were  strong  and  fleet,  and  well  for  all  that  one  of  them 
knew  the  place  so  thoroughly.  ^.^^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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The  water  ceased  to  pursue  them,  and  ebbed  from  waist  to  knee 
and  from  knee  to  ankle  imtil  again  they  stood  upon  dry  ground. 
There  were  Davy  lamps  twinkling  on  the  wall  at  either  side  where 
they  paused,  and  they  could  see  the  water  pouring  back  again  to 
find  the  lower  levels  after  its  first  wild  rush. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  cried  the  Baronet,  panting. 

*  There  was  an  old  working  on  the  north,'  John  answered  with 
sobbing  breath,  as  he  set  his  burden  do?m,  ^an  old  abandoned 
working  disused  this  eighty  years.  It  must  have  filled  with  water, 
and  that  poor  wretch  broke  into  it.' 

*  Can  we  get  back  when  the  rush  is  over  ? ' 

*No,'  said  John,  staring  at  the  water  twenty  yards  away,  now 
heaving  sullenly,  but  no  longer  ebbing.  ^  At  this  point  we  stand 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  are 
fifty  feet  of  water  in  the  shaft,  therefore.  We  are  prisoners  for  a 
day  or  two.' 

Miss  Dorothea  clasped  her  hands  and  fainted,  and  the  others 
looked  upon  each  other  in  the  thick  dusk  with  awful  faces. 

Chapter  XXXII. 

Above,  spring  sunshine  and  the  world  unconscious  (even  the  local 
world  as  yet  unconscious)  of  disaster ;  below,  terror  and  wide-spread 
death. 

Joe  Bushell,  with  mingled  emotions,  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
great  Midland   capital,  and  there   wandered  desolate  about  the 
streets,  cigar  in  mouth,  staring  in  at  shop  windows.     It  was  not 
a  manly-looking  part  to  play,  this  dodging  and  evading  of  a  woman 
who  had  loved  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  solemnly  sworn  in  the 
hearing  of  Grod  and  man  to  be  faithful.     It  seemed  certain  that 
Dinah  would  misconstrue  it  if  she  heard  of  it,  and  would  set  it 
down  to  his  own  blackguard  and  dastardly  fear  of  meeting  her. 
Better  end  it  all,  and  let  her  know  that  he  was  still  in  the  flesh,  and 
waiting  for  her  forgiveness  or  her  scorn,  as  it  might  be,  and  at 
least  desiring  nothing  but  her  happiness.  He  prayed  for  guidance, 
poor  Joe,  as  he  wandered  lonely,  elbowed  out  of  the  way  of  busy 
men,  and  staring  vacantly  into  shop  windows ;  and  at  last  it  seemed 
as  if  a  voice  of  guidance  came.   He  turned  into  an  hotel,  demanded 
a  private  room  and  writing  materials,  and  painfully  and  slowly 
indited  a  letter  to  Miss  Donne,  beseeching  her  to  prepare  Dinah 
carefully  for  the  news,  and  finally  to  show  that  letter  to  her.    He 
set  down  all  his  desires — his  wish  to  leave  Dinah  in  perfect  free- 
dom if  she  chose  it  so  ;  his  wish  to  help  her  in  the  government  of 
their  erring  son ;  his  wish  that  the  fortune  she  had  become  pos- 
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sessed  of  should  remain  exclusively  her  own ;  his  content  to  do 
whatever  she  desired.  He  set  down  also  in  plain  uncompromising 
words  the  story  of  his  own  base  neglect  of  his  promises,  and  offered 
no  extenuation  for  it.  He  begged  pardon  humbly  for  the  past, 
and  he  protested,  in  words  that  moved  him  as  he  set  them  down,  his 
single  and  entire  devotion  to  her  will  from  that  time  forward. 

The  writing  of  this  letter  was  a  long  and  painful  business,  and 
it  was  more  than  dusk  when  he  paced  into  the  street  with  it,  and 
dropped  it,  feeling  as  if  he  dropped  his  heart  with  it,  into  the 
gaping  little  mouth  of  zinc  at  the  general  post-office.  He  had 
addressed  it  to  Miss  Donne,  care  of  Sir  Sydney  Cheston,  Worley 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  as  he  walked  the  streete  he  speculated  on 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  and  wished  it  there,  and  wished  it  recalled, 
or  written  otherwise,  as  you  may  fancy  of  him. 

The  streets  were  all  alive  with  gaslight,  and  the  people  were 
pushing  by  him  to  the  theatre,  when  a  dirty  little  fellow,  fluttering 
a  sheaf  of  news-sheets,  came  dancing  by,  piping — ^  Awful  mining 
disaster.  A  hundred  miners  imprisoned.'  Then,  as  the  lad  danced 
along,  Joe  heard  his  shrill  tones  sound  the  name  of  '  Sir  Sydney 
Cheston.'  With  a  horrible  foreboding  in  his  heart  he  dashed  after 
the  lad,  thrust  a  shilling  into  one  hand,  snatched  a  paper  from  the 
other,  and  with  the  damp  sheet  shaking  in  his  fingers,  he  pushed 
to  a  shop  window  and  read  the  news.  He  read  through  it  almost 
at  a  glance,  and  his  heart  fairly  sickened  within  him.  ^  Sir  Sydney 
Cheston,'  so  ran  one  paragraph  of  the  curt  telegraphic  message, 
^  was  accompanied  by  his  only  sister  and  by  Mrs.  Bushell  and  Miss 
Donne,  guests  at  Worley  Hall,  with  whom  the  unfortunate  Baronet 
was  on  a  visit  of  pleasure  to  the  mine.' 

He  stood  a  minute,  understanding  well  enough,  but  numbed 
and  incapable  of  action.  Then,  a  cab  passing,  he  hailed  it,  and 
leapt  in,  and  gave  the  man  directions. 

'  An  extra  pound,'  he  cried, '  if  you're  there  under  the  half-hour. 
Drive  your  hardest.' 

The  cabman  had  heard  the  news — it  was  all  over  the  district, 
and  in  type  in  London  news-offices,  by  this  time — and  half  to  win 
his  pound,  and  half  because  he  had  caught  something  of  that 
amazing  flash  which  passes  from  man  to  man  sometimes,  he 
flogged  his  horse  along  at  a  furious  speed,  and  once  on  the  level, 
unobstructed  country  road,  put  him  fairly  at  a  gallop,  and  kept 
him  at  it,  until  the  blazing,  smoky  cressets  round  the  Buzzard's 
mouth  came  into  sight,  revealing  a  sea  of  faces,  and  the  horse 
began  to  stumble  dangerously  in  the  uneven  lane.  Joe  thrust  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  into  the  driver's  hand,  and  dashed  from  the 
cab,  fighting  his  way  like  a  madman  through  the  crowd.    Men 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v^^^^f -<  iv- 
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and  women,  at  the  sight  of  his  face,  made  way  for  him,  and  called 
for  others  to  make  way. 

^Mek  way  theer,'  cried  the  hoarse  Black  Country  voices, 
*  cossent  see  the  mon's  got  somebody  down  ?  * 

WTien  once  that  cry  began,  the  crowd  parted  for  him  and  made 
way. 

Bowker  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  his  face  pale  below  its 
coal-dust,  and  his  lips  set  firmly.  He  was  ordering  here  and  there, 
quietly  and  with  self-possession. 

*  Your  wife's  down.  Master  Joseph,'  he  said  when  Joe  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  arm.  They  had  talked  of  Dinah  many  times  since 
the  coaly  little  man  had  pierced  the  disguise  of  Joe's  alias.  '  And 
the  gaffer,  an'  his  sister,  an'  young  Keen,  an'  Miss  Donne,  as  used 
to  belong  to  Quarry  Moor.  Hode  up,  an'  be  a  mon,  Master  Joseph. 
There's  a  lad  o'  mine  down,  too.' 

*  What  are  you  doing  ? '  asked  Joe  with  forced  calmness. 

'  I  sent  for  the  fire  engines  to  help  pump,'  said  William,  *  but 
the  hose  ain't  long  enough,  not  to  come  near  the  water.' 

*  m  wire  to  Birmingham — London — anywhere,  for  every  foot 
that  can  be  had  for  money,'  said  Joe. 

*  Right ! '  cried  William.  ^  Yo'  can  leave  me  here.  I'll  leave 
no  stone  unturned.' 

Joe  was  off  again,  the  crowd  once  more  dividing  for  him.  The 
cabman  was  still  where  he  had  left  him,  breathing  his  horse.  Joe 
mounted  again,  and  was  driven  to  the  local  fire  office,  then,  having 
made  inquiries,  to  the  telegraph  office,  whence  in  a  minute  or  two 
were  despatched  winged  messages  for  succour  here  and  there. 
Next  he  raced  back  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  there  only  to 
stand  still  and  taste  the  horrible  nausea  of  waiting,  whilst  the 
engines  clanked,  and  the  vast  pumping  bucket  dropped  like  a 
stone,  or  came  up  (with  every  inch  of  steel  rope  that  bore  it 
vibrating  like  a  living  conscious  nerve)  to  vomit  its  hundreds  of 
gallons,  and  stonelike  fall  again. 

It  was  in  his  mind  all  the  while  that  his  coming  back  had  led 
Dinah  here.  It  was  in  his  mind  that  the  letter  of  that  afternoon 
was  too  late  written.     A  day  earlier,  it  would  have  saved  her. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait.  The  huge  bucket 
went  up  and  down,  the  engineman  drove  his  fiery  steed  as  he  had 
never  driven  it  before. 

*  What  depth  of  water,  William?'  asked  Joe  with  desperate  quiet. 

*  Fifty-two  feet,  we  reckon,'  returned  William. 

*  What  area  does  it  cover  ? ' 

*  Young  Wilki'son  the  surveyor's  i'  the  office  wi'  the  plans,' 
answered  William.  ^He's  mekin'  his  calculations.  We  shall 
know  directly.'  "'^'  "^"  "^  ^— ^.v 
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In  a  while  the  surveyor  came  with  his  report :  so  many  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  mine,  so  many  hundred  feet  being  lifted 
by  the  means  at  present  at  disposal.  S^ult — irrefragable  and 
terrible — two  hundred  and  thirty-two  hours'  work  before  them,  and 
by  that  time  hope  all  over. 

No.  There  came  answering  messages  from  London,  from 
Birmingham,  from  Manchester.  Hose  of  specified  size,  with  brass 
screws  and  jointings  as  indicated,  on  the  way,  enough  to  serve  half- 
a-dozen  engines. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,'  says  a  grave  man  (manager  of  a 
great  neighbouring  factory),  speaking  sorrowfully,  when  Joe  had 
read  out  the  last  of  these  telegrams  to  William,  ^  that  fire-engines 
will  be  of  no  service.' 

*  No  service  1 '  cried  Joe,  horror-stricken.     '  Why  not  ? ' 

*  How  are  the  pumps  to  suck  water  at  such  a  distance  ?  ' 
This  query  fell  like  a  blow  on  all  who  heard  it. 

'  You  must  fill  your  hose  with  water  to  make  it  draw,  and  to 
fill  it  you  would  have  to  fill  the  mine.  Every  spot  you  pour  in 
would  run  through.' 

Horrible,  but  convincing.  Nature  has  but  one  set  of  laws  for 
all  sets  of  human  circumstances.  The  man  who  had  dealt  this 
blow  had  turned  sadly  to  leave  the  place,  when  Joe  seized  him  by 
the  arm. 

'Stop!'  He  half  thought  he  knew  him.  *You  are  an  en- 
gineer?' 

*  Yes ;  a  bit  of  one.' 

'  Come  with  me  to  the  offices,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  if 
there's  anything  in  a  scheme  I  have.' 

They  pushed  through  the  crowd  in  silence,  and  once  within  the 
office,  Joe,  with  a  trembling  hand,  drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket, 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  made  two  parallel  perpendicular  lines 
upon  it. 

*  Take  that,'  he  said,  *  as  representing  the  hose.' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  other,  nodding. 

Joe  drew  a  line  across  the  other  two  in  the  middle  and  one  at 
the  base. 

*  Take  this  as  representing  the  water-line,  and  this  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  manager  again. 

*  Take  this  as  representing  a  brass  case,'  continued  Joe,  scoring 
two  lines  across  the  bottom  of  the  imaginary  hose.  '  Suppose  the 
case  fixed  firmly  by  a  screw.  Suppose  it  filled  with  gimpowder 
enough  to  blast  it — an  electric  wire  attached — the  whole  thing 
lowered — the  tube  filled  with  water — ^the  pumps  ready ' 
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*  There's  something  in  that,  maybe,'  said  the  manager  with 
Scotch  caution.  ^But,  ah  'm  as  ignorant  of  hydraulics  as  a  baby. 
Anyway,  we'll  test  it.     Come  away  wi'  me  this  minute.' 

So  for  one  hour  at  least  there  was  something  else  to  do  than 
wait.  The  two  men  rushed  together  to  the  great  factory  where 
the  Scotchman  held  command,  and  the  manager's  hands  drew 
the  plans  for  the  powder  case,  hands  of  skilled  artisans  were  set  to 
work  at  it,  hammers  rang  on  anvil,  and  red  sparks  flew,  and  the 
thing  was  done  with  incredible  rapidity  and  deftness. 

*  We  shall  want  more  than  one,'  said  Joe ;  *how  many  engines 
can  we  get  ? ' 

*  One  steam,  three  or  four  manuals,'  responded  the  manager. 
'  Mon,'  he  added,  *  you've  a  head  on  you  I ' 

<  My  wife's  in  the  mine,'  said  Joe,  as  if  that  explained  it  all. 

*  Ay,  ay  I '  said  the  Scotchman  quietly.  '  Make  five  or  six  o' 
they  things,'  he  added  to  his  foreman, '  and  get  water-tight  wrap- 
pings for  them  all.  I'll  take  this  with  me.  Send  a  man  to  the 
High  Street  for  the  fire  engine,  an'  if  they  say  it's  of  no  service, 
tell  them  they're  mightily  mistaken,  an'  we'll  make  it  of  service. 
And  now,  sir,  to  wire  for  every  fire  engine  we  can  get.' 

Messengers,  who  had  waited  at  railway  stations  for  the  expected 
hose,  came  with  it  lumbering  in  waggons  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Crowds  of  men  harnessed  to  great  ropes  dragged  at  manual  engines 
in  the  dead  of  night  along  the  lumpy  lane,  and  haled  them  to  the 
pit's  mouth.  Deft  mechanics,  despatched  from  the  great  capital  of 
ingenious  industry  close  by,  set  up  their  electric  machine,  uncoiled 
their  wire,  and  fixed  their  insulators.  The  vast  crowd  (ten  thou- 
sand people  gathered  there,  and  lingering  an  hour  after  midnight 
to  watch  if  this  new  hope  availed  anything)  pressed  round  in  close 
serried  phalanx  till  all  was  ready.  A  score  of  brawny  hands  were 
on  the  pump  shafts — the  tube  was  lowered  and  filled — the  wire 
gone  with  it — the  finger  of  a  deft  artisan  pressed  the  little  ivory 
button  that  awoke  the  spark. 

*Pump!'  roared  the  engineer,  and  up  and  down  went  the 
pump  shafts,  swift  and  steady. 

*  Does  it  draw  ? '  from  lip  to  lip.  *  For  God's  sake,  does  it 
draw  ? ' 

'  It  draws  I  Hurrah  !  It  draws  I ' 

The  crowd  cheered  wildly,  but  in  a  second  or  two  the  clank  of 
the  pump-shafts  ceased,  and  an  ominous  silence  spread  from  about 
the  shaft  of  the  mine,  as  though  it  radiated  from  a  centre.  The 
ignorant  experiment  had  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do.  Nature 
has  but  one  set  of  laws  for  all  sets  of  human  circumstances ;  no 
hopes  can  touch  her  or  despairs  move  her.  u.ynz  u uy  ^jOOqIc 
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Joe  and  Bowker,  each  with  his  hands  clenched  on  the  pumping- 
shaft,  stared  across  the  body  of  the  engine  at  each  other  in  mute 
despair.  The  far-oflF  outer  circles  of  the  crowd  were  still  cheering, 
when,  by  one  consent,  the  volunteer  workers  let  fall  their  hands, 
and  turned  away.  The  scattered  cheers  died  oflF,  and  there  was 
dead  silence,  and  then  a  murmur,  and  the  news  of  the  failure  went 
through  the  crowd,  and  silence  fell  again.  Joe  sat  down  upon  a  great 
coil  of  the  useless  tubing  with  hanging  head  and  useless  hands 
depending  between  his  knees.  The  Scotch  manager  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

*We  had  better  be  doing  something  than  nothing,'  he  said 
quietly.  '  Heaven  alone  knows  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  it,  but 
we  must  just  try  to  dig  them  out  from  the  workings  of  the  old 
Bowler,  yonder.' 

Joe  made  no  answer,  until  the  Scotchman  seized  and  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

'  No  giving  way,  man,'  he  urged,  *  whilst  there's  even  a  bit  of  a 
chance  left.' 

'Not  while  there's  a  chance,'  said  Joe,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

The  Scotchman,  passing  an  arm  through  his,  led  him  to  the 
offices  of  the  mine,  where  sat  the  young  surveyor,  poring  over  the 
plans. 

'Where's  the  nearest  point,'  asked  the  factory  manager, 
'  between  the  Buzzard  and  the  old  Bowler  ? ' 

*  Here,'  answered  the"*  other,  laying  a  finger  on  the  plan  before 
him. 

*Ay,'  said  the  Scotchman,  bending  down,  'and  what's  the 
distance  ? ' 

'  Sixty  yards,'  said  the  surveyor,  laying  a  little  rule  across  the 
plan,  and  checking  his  calculation. 

The  engineer  shook  his  head. 

'  There's  small  hope  of  getting  through  that  in  time.' 

'  None  whatever,'  said  the  other,  and  rising,  folded  up  the  plan 
and  laid  it  by. 

The  three  stood  quite  silent  for  a  minute,  when  the  engineer, 
with  a  swift  gesture,  took  the  other  by  the  arm. 

'  Who  dialled  the  old  Bowler  ?  '  he  demanded. 

'I  did;  and  young  Keen,'  said  the  engineer,  'dialled  the 
Buzzard.  Now  teU  me  one  thing,  on  your  soul.'  He  seized  the 
plan,  and  opened  it  with  nervous  haste.  '  Did  you  ever  allow  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle  ? '  The  other  looked  at  him  doubtfully, 
as  not  understanding. 

« No,'  he  said.  C  c^c^cAo 
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^  Do  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about  ? '  cried  the  Scotch^ 
man. 

^  No^'  said  the  other  again. 

^  Then  there's  a  chance.  Young  Keen  and  I  had  a  talk  about 
that  very  matter  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  he  always  made  strict 
aUowance  for  that  «arae  variation.  Now,  if  that  be  so,  the  plan 
lies,  and  the  two  workings  are  nearer  each  other  than  anybody 
guesses.  The  Buzzard  working  keeps  straight  on,  and  the  Bowler, 
running  by  the  right  of  it,  has  always  got  a  tendency  towards  the 
right,  and  that  gives  us  a  start  of  &od  knows  how  many  yards. 
We  must  get  at  them  through  the  Bowler.  It's  Sir  Sidney's  own 
mine;  and  if  it  wasn't,  there'd  be  no  man  such  a  villain  as  to  throw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  work  like  this.  C  way  with  me  this 
minute.' 

At  the  mere  prospect  of  work  to  do,  Joe  rose  with  a  new  look 
on  his  face,  and  the  three  men  left  the  offices  at  a  nm,  the  Scotch* 
man  leading. 

'  I  want  volunteers,'  cried  Joe  wildly,  and  in  answer  to  the  cry 
the  whole  crowd  swayed  round  him. 

<  Steady ! '  said  the  engineer.  *  Working  miners  only.  We  can 
do  with  no  others.'  And  from  his  knowledge  of  the  men  he  began 
to  call  out  a  list  of  names  of  those  about  him.  ^  How  many  can 
work  at  once  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  the  engineer. 

'  111  take  a  dozen  down  to  start  with,'  said  the  other,  ^and 
send  up  for  as  many  more  as  we  can  find  room  for.' 

Joe  set  himself  at  the  young  surveyor's  side,  marched  with 
him^to  the  edge  of  the  shaft  of  the  neighbouring  mine,  and  de- 
scended with  the  first  batclh  -TJt^  surveyor  indicatedthe  place  at 
which  the  work  should  be  begun,  and  in  as'  little  4im|^  as  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  the  men  were  stripped,  and  the  work  begun. 

Not  only  the  intense  and  absorbing  hope  of  saving  life,  but 
the  element  of  uncertainty  which  beset  the  enterprise,  inspired 
the  workers  with  almost  superhuman  vigour.  There  was  not  a 
man  there  who  did  net  in  his  own  mind  so  exaggerate  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  accurate  and  inaccurate  methods  of  measurements,  that 
he  hoped  at  every  stroke  of  the  pick  to  break  in  on  the  imprisoned 
party,  and  this  ever-present  hope  remained,  though  deferred  for 
hours,  and  then  again  deferred.  And  amongst  all  the  workers  none 
wrought  with  such  a  passion  of  despair  and  hope  as  Joe  himself. 
Morning  dawned,  party  had  relieved  party,  and  the  work  had  gone 
on  for  many  hours  without  a  pause,  before  hia  hands,  wearied  to 
helplessness,  let  fall  the  pick,  and  even  then  he  sat  in  the  level 
beyond  the  workmen,  and  watched  how  every  stroke  told,  until,  in 
his  wild  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  the  work's  progress,  he 
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could,  but  that  be  restrained  himself,  have  risen  to  tear  with  his 
finger-nails  at  the  wall  which  imprisoned  Dinah.  His  first  mad 
burst  of  labour  had  so  worn  and  spent  him  that  his  hands  hung 
powerless  at  his  sides  ;  and  when  a  friendly  miner  brought  him 
food  and  drink,  he  could  not  reach  out  a  finger  towards  either  of 
them.  Food  he  refused,  but  he  drank  greedily  from  the  cup  held 
to  his  lips,  and  sat  on  there,  watching,  as  relay  after  relay  of  men 
relieved  each  other,  and  the  black  tunnel  yawned  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  wall  at  its  far-end  melted  slowly. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  *  shot '  was  prepared,  the  men, 
retiring  from  the  coming  explosion,  forced  him  gently  away,  bat 
he  always  came  back  and  took  his  old  seat,  and  watched  with  the 
old  impatient  hunger. 

But  a  new  thought  struck  Joe  at  last,  and  he  was  away  to  the 
telegraph  office  again,  the  Scotchman  at  his  side,  to  wire  to  London 
for  a  diver,  to  hold  communication  with  the  prisoners  if  possible, 
and,  if  it  might  be,  to  carry  them  provisions.  Joe  had  a  scheme 
of  lowering  barrels  filled  with  food,  wine,  candles,  and  lamps,  and 
loaded  to  make  them  sink  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  He  will  have 
a  chain  lashed  to  each  barrel,  and  the  diver  shall  carry  the  chains, 
and  the  prisoners  tug  up  the  barrels  and  provision  themselves,  and 
have  hope  again,  and  some  comfort  whilst  they  wait  deliverance. 

^  Don't  be  too  sanguine,  sir,'  said  his  new-found  friend ;  ^  I'm 
sorely  afraid  of  the  gas.' 

<  What  gas  ? '  cried  Joe. 

In  those  old  workings  (the  manager  told  him  sorrowfully) 
from  which  the  water  broke,  there  was  a  terrible  chance  that  there 
were  hollows  which  the  springs  had  not  filled  up.  If  that  were  so, 
there  would  be  bred  from  the  stagnant  water,  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
gases  fatal  to  life :  these  gases  would  follow  the  water,  spread  into 
the  new  workings  into  which  the  flood  had  broken,  and  slowly  but 
surely  choke  every  living  creature  there. 

*  That  is  now  almost  our  only  fear,'  he  added ;  *  but  it  was  best 
that  you  should  know  it.' 

<  I  might  have  known  it,'  groaned  Joe,  *  if  I  had  only  thought 
about  it.' 

« Young  Keen  knew  those  old  workings,'  said  the  engineer, 
*but  he's  dcmn  too,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody  else  knows  much 
about  them.  The  shaft's  not  overbuilt,  I  know,  and  that's  some 
comfort.  It  depends,  ye  see,  on  the  way  the  workings  run.  If 
they  run  away  upward  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  as  they  do 
in  the  Buzzard  yon,  there'll  be  gas  there,  because  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  would  fill  with  water  first ;  but  if  they  run  down  or 
pretty  level,  the  grftduaj  flow  pf  water  would  push  the  air  out,  and 
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leave  none  behind  to  get  foul,  and  choke  poor  fellows'  Uves  out  o' 
them.' 

*  Pray  Heaven  they  may  run  downwards  1 '  said  Joe. 

<  Amen ! '  said  his  companion,  though  he  added, '  it's  past  pray- 
ing about,  for  the  ways  were  made  eighty  years  ago.  We'll  just 
have  to  wait  and  see,  ma  poor  friend.' 

Meantime,  how  did  it  fare  with  the  imprisoned  ? 

There  were  drowned  bodies  floating  in  the  dark  caverns  there, 
none  could  yet  tell  how  many.  The  survivors  numbered  sixty- 
seven,  all  told — ^the  three  women^  their  two  companions,  and  sixty- 
two  miners.  These  last,  when  the  news  of  the  peril  reached  them, 
came  trooping  down  with  their  lamps,  a  doleful  crowd,  and  lolled 
about  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  tsdking  in  hoarse  murmurs  with 
each  other.    This  went  on  for  hours. 

^Men,'  said  John  Keen  at  last,  standing  on  a  truck  and  speak- 
ing in  a  loud  firm  voice, '  listen  to  me.  You  know  me,  most  of  you, 
and  you  know  I  know  my  business,  and  you'll  take  my  advice* 
You  know  where  this  water  came  from  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  two  or  three.  '  It  must  ha'  come  from  th'  ode 
workin's.' 

'  It  comes  from  the  old  workings  of  the  Sill  Pit.  Do  you 
know  what  will  follow  it  when  they  begin  to  pump  it  down  ? ' 

*  Choke-damp,'  said  one  voice. 

*  Choke-damp,'  John  Keen  repeated.  *  Then,  what  chance  have 
we?' 

<  None  but  i'  God's  mercy  i'  the  next  worlds'  said  the  man  who 
had  answered  last. 

^  Yes,'  said  John,  <  one  chance  in  this  world*  A  chance  to 
build  an  air-tight  wall  of  coal  here*  A  chance  to  wait  until  they 
can  clear  the  mine  of  water  and  gas,  and  set  us  free  again.' 

^  That's  a  poor  chance,'  said  one.  ^  It's  a  chance  o'  lingerin' 
till  we're  dyin'  o'  starvation,  Mr.  Keen,  an'  I,  for  one,  says,  "Lie  down 
an'  go  to  sleep,  an'  let  the  gas  come  up,  an'  have  it  o'er  an'  done 
wi'."' 

*  I  say  "  No  "  to  that  I '  cried  John  Keen.  *  I  say  that  whilst  we 
have  these  ladies  with  us,  it's  our  business  to  do  all  we  can  for 
them.  I  say  besides,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  throw  away  the 
Kfe  G-od  gave  him,  or  to  lay  it  down  if  he  can  help  it  until  God 
calls  him.    Who  says  with  me  ? ' 

*  I  do,'  and  *  I  do,'  here  and  there  among  the  crowd ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  men  were  dumb  and  despairing. 

'Then,  let  us  set  to  work  like  men,'  cided  John,  descending, 
*  Three  men  to  the  front  with  spades.     I  want  ev§|y^inch  of  mu(J^ 
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that  we  can  get  to  fill  up  the  chinks  of  the  wall.  We  can  beat 
earth  and  slack  up  with  the  water  there.  And  then  coal  for  the 
wall.     Work,  lads,  and  trust  in  God.' 

'  Eight,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  one  old  grey-bearded  man.  '  Let's  ask  a 
word  o'  blessin'  on  the  work.' 

*  Pray  while  you  work,  Gibbons,'  said  John,  who  knew  the  old 
fellow  as  a  Methodist  local  preacher  of  signal  piety.  *  We  can't 
aflFord  to  waste  a  minute.' 

'  There's  no  time  wasted  i'  praying  God,'  said  the  old  man,  and 
lifted  a  hand  for  silence.  The  men  bowed  and  bared  their  heads. 
*  Lord,  spare  us,'  he  prayed  hoarsely,  *  to  see  our  wives  an'  our  little 
uns  once  more,  if  it  be  Thy  holy  will ;  an'  if  not,  prepare  us  to  see 
Thy  face.     And  we  ask  it  for  the  Lord's  sake.     Amen  1 ' 

*  Amen  1 '  here  and  there  hoarsely  answered  from  the  crowd. 

*  I've  a  hand  in  this  work,  lads,'  cried  Cheston ;  *  God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves.     That's  Scripture,  Gibbons,  eh  I ' 

*No,  Sir  Sydney,'  said  the  old  man  ;  *it's  a  good  word,  but  it 
ain't  between  the  boards  o'  the  Bible.' 

Stirred  by  example,  the  more  despairing  took  heart  and  set  to 
work  with  the  rest.  The  barrier  against  death  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  while  the  work  went  on,  it  was  noticed  that  all  on  a 
sudden  the  water  began  palpably  to  ebb. 

'They  are  pumping  amazingly  up  there,'  said  John  Keen. 
<  Work,  lads,  work,  for  life  or  death  1 ' 

All  was  order  and  quiet,  no  man  interfering  with  another,  but 
all  working  in  concert.  And  the  wall  was  three  feet  thick  and  as 
solid  as  mud  and  coal  could  make  it.  They  were  closing  it  in 
at  the  roof,  and  men  with  spades  were  busy  plastering  the  inner 
side,  when  all  at  once  a  portion  of  the  upper  surface  gave  way, 
a  hundred-weight  of  coal  rolled  down,  and  a  human  figure  with 
it.  There  was  one  piercing  shriek  as  they  came  to  earth  toge- 
ther— ^then  a  heart-rending  groan  and  quiet. 

*It's  Mister  Keen,  lads,'  said  old  Gibbons.  'Steady  there, 
don't  drag  at  the  poor  lad  i'  that  way  !  Pull  the  coal  oflF  first.' 

'  Never  mind  me,'  said  John  faintly.  '  Put  me  in  the  truck 
there,  and  get  along.     For  God's  sake,  save  the  women  I ' 

'  Ay,  ay  I '  said  one,  and  two  or  three  lifted  him  gently. 

'  Set  me  where  I  can  see  the  work,'  said  John  valiantly,  and 
fainted. 

The  rough  fellows  left  him  to  the  women,  and  went  back  to 
their  fight  with  death.  In  a  while  their  work  was  complete,  the 
last  cranny  stopped,  the  inner  surface  of  their  wall  of  salvation  as 
smooth  as  the  top  of  a  table. 

I  have  forborne  to  tell  you  of  the  women's  thoughts^  md  I 

J  y  ^ 
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still  forbear,  for  I  desire  to  have  no  reader  who  has  not  heart 
enough  to  guess  how  terrible  they  might  be.  They  had  sat  in 
quiet  at  least  until  now,  and  had  made  no  outward  moan.  The 
words  which  had  been  spoken  in  their  bearing,  the  work  which  had 
been  done  before  them,  told  too  clearly  for  misunderstanding  the 
nature  of  their  peril,  and  they  bore  it  in  quiet.  Sir  Sydney,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  all  begrimed  ¥rith  coal-dust  and  sweat,  had  paused 
once  or  twice  with  an  unvarying  formula. 

**  Well  cheat  the  devil  yet,  my  clears,'  said  the  Baronet  sturdily 
And  indeed  in  Sir  Sydney  Cheston's  mind  there  was  present  very 
visibly  a  battle  with  the  actual  Enemy  in  his  own  abode  of  dark*, 
ness,  and  he  spoke  with  no  profanity  or  levity. 

John's  swoon  faded  into  sleep,  and  sleep  broke  into  a  painful 
yet  delicious  dream.  He  was  lying  somewhere  in  the  dark  at  rest, 
after  some  awful  toil,  and  suddenly  Ethel's  face  appeared  before 
him  with  a  heavenly  light  about  it.  And  she  reached  out  a  hand 
and  touched  him,  and  the  touch  was  agony.  Yetiti^cw  her  hand, 
and  the  touch  was  meant  for  kindness. 

'  Ethel  I '  he  murmured.     « My  love  I  Ethel  1 ' 

He  awoke,  and  her  face  was  indeed  bent  over  him. 

*  Did  I  hurt  you  ? '  she  asked  softly.  *  Pray  be  still,  I  will  hurt 
you  as  little  as  possible.' 

His  arm  was  broken,  and  his  ribs  were  crushed,  and  the  wopien 
during  his  swoon  had  cut  away  the  cloth  from  his  wounds,  and 
with  fragments  torn  from  their  own  dresses  were  binding  them  to 
stop  their  bleeding.  Some  of  the  men  stood  round  the  truck,  and 
the  light  from  one  of  their  closed  lamps  fell  softly  and  dimly  upon 
Ethel's  face.  John  looked  up  to  her  once  with  his  dark  eyes  filmed 
with  pain,  and  yet  with  a  glance  of  ineffable  love  in  them.  If  he 
died,  he  thought,  he  died  to  save  her.  A  thrill  of  passionate  hope 
went  through  him.  If  he  were  her  sacrifice — accepted  ?  The  hope 
became  a  prayer.  Great  dangers  and  great  love  breed  such  hopes 
and  prayers  in  great  hearts.  He  prayed  with  all  his  soul  to  die 
for  her  if  his  life  might  be  taken  for  hers,  and  he  swooned  again. 

Ethel  had  heard  his  words,  and  they  had  not  fallen  upon  her 
ears  alone.  There  was  no  revelation  for  her  in  the  random  ^  My 
bve  I '  bom  of  a  dream  of  ecstasy  and  agony.  She  had  known  that 
this  gallant-hearted  lad  had  loved  her,  long  and  long  ago,  it  seemed, 
before  she  herself  had  altogether  learned  to  love  a  scoundrel,  and 
she  had  fixed  her  heart  upon  the  clay  and  had  despised  the  gold. 
Well,  there  was  her  destiny.  She  had  not  known.  He  was  brave, 
this  wounded  young  fellow,  undaunted  in  the  face  of  death,  full  of 
resource  when  men  used  to  peril  had  given  up  the  cause  of  life  in 
despair.    And  in  the  girl's  mind,  there  was  no  hoge  of  yescy)e— ^ 
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none  I  The  man  loved  her.  Was  that  a  crime,  that  she  had 
treated  him  so  coldly  for  it? 

She  and  Dinah  and  Miss  Cheston  bound  his  wounds^  and  the 
miners  brought  their  heavy  flannel  jackets  and  laid  them  out  so  as 
to  make  a  couch  as  comfortable  as  might  be.  Some  of  the  men 
had  tea  with  them,  carried  in  the  tin  bottles  miners  use,  and  these 
by  general  consent  were  stored  up  for  the  suflferer.  As  for  the 
rest  of  them,  they  could  wait..  Cheston's  watch  was  going  still — it 
was  his  habit  to  wind  it  in  the  morning— and  it  marked  seven 
o'clock.  They  had  been  fifteen  hours  in  the  mine  already,  then, 
and  so  far  nobody  had  thought  of  sleep.  The  lamps  died  out,  and 
one  of  the  men  set  oflf  in  the  darkness  for  a  store  of  candles  kept 
in  a  stable  in  the  upper  workings. 

^  Only  one  light  at  a  time,'  said  Sir  Sydney,  and  the  little  dim 
lamp  was  set  upon  a  ledge  in  the  wall,  and  twinkled  there  duskily, 
scarcely  making  darkness  visible. 

The  men,  worn  out,  sat  down  or  lay  about  the  coaly  floor  here 
and  there,  and  slept.  The  heat  was  sweltering.  Sir  Sydney,  having 
seen  to  the  women,  took  his  seat  by  John  Keen,  and  waited  and 
watched  there  in  company  with  his  own  thoughts.  So  for  D[iany 
hours  there  was  silence,  and  if  any  man  awoke,  he  had  no  desire  to 
speak  to  his  neighbour,  but  turned  and  strove  to  get  to  sleep 
again. 

This  was  the  goal,  then,  to  which  Cheston's  good-natured  im- 
petuosity had  led  him,  and  not  him  only. 

*  I  meant  it  for  the  best,'  he  said  bitterly  a  thousand  times, 
but  the  repetition  was  not  of  much  comfort  to  him. 

John  stirred  uneasily,  and  moaned  every  now  and  then,  and  the 
watchful  Baronet  moistened  his  lips  with  cold  tea  from  one  of  the 
tin  bottles.  The  time  went  slowly,  as  if  on  leaden  wings.  Cheston 
would  rise  on  tiptoe  every  half-hour  or  thereabouts  and  look  at  his 
watch  by  the  one  glimmering  Davy  lamp,  and  every  time  he  did 
so  he  set  it  to  his  ear,  believing  it  had  stopped.  But  while  his 
thoughts  galloped,  time  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  every  half-hour 
was  like  a  day.  At  last,  when  some  six  or  seven  dreary  hours  had 
slipped  away,  he  also  fell  asleep,  and  once  or  twice  the  wounded 
man  moaned  in  vain.  Ethel  hearing  him,  arose,  and  set  the  cold 
tea  to  his  lips.  He  clutched  the  bottle  greedily,  and  would  have 
drained  it  but  for  her  interposing  hand.  She  re-arranged  the 
rough  flannel  garments  on  which  he  lay,  making  his  couch  easier, 
and  again  he  knew  her,  and  she  seemed  to  hang  above  him  like  a 
pitying  and  ministering  angel. 

*  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you,  Mr.  Keen  ? '  she  asked,  seeing 
that  his  eyes  followed  her  with  a  look  of  intelligence. 
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*  Thank  yon,'  he  answered  faintly.  '  Nothing  more.' 
ITie  girl  sat  by  the  side  of  the  truck,  with  one  hand  upon  the 
edge  of  it.  When  she  had  sat  thus  a  loug  time,  and  had  grown 
absorbed  in  thought,  she  was  startled  by  a  soft  cold  pressure,  and 
looking  hastily  round,  she  saw  that  John  had  struggled  up  on  his 
sound  arm,  had  bent  over,  and  was  kissing  her  hand.  She  rose  and 
laid  him  gently  down  again. 

*  Lie  still,'  she  said, '  or  you  will  hurt  yourself.'     She  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  offer  any  severer  rebuke  than  this. 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Georob  Bushell,  the  younger,  sitting  at  his  desk  one 
bright  soft  spring  afternoon,  earning  as  lightly  as  he  could  some 
firaction  of  the  weekly  five-and-thirty  shillings,  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  advent  of  a  stranger  who  demanded  him  by  name.  The 
stranger  turned  out  to  be  one  of  Sir  Sydney  Cheston's  clerks,  and 
was  charged  with  a  message  from  young  George's  father ;  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  young  Greorge  must  at  once  betake  himself  to 
Staffordshire  imder  circumstances  of  great  urgency.  An  ice-taloned 
pang — as  Mr.  Carlyle  once  wrote  apropos  of  Balaam — ran  through 
brain  and  pericardium,  but  the  young  man  dared  not  disobey.  It 
was  in  his  mind  that  he  was  to  be  confronted  with  Sir  Sydney,  who 
would  beyond  doubt  remember  him,  and  he  was  terrified  at  the 
bare  thought  of  the  encoimter.  George's  employer  made  some 
faint  opposition  to  his  going,  but  the  messenger  assured  him  of 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and,  acting  on  instructions,  gave  no 
explanation  lo  the  youngster.  The  time  spent  in  the  journey  was 
fuU  of  uncomfortable  reflections  and  sensations,  but  George  had 
no  stomach  for  questioning  his  new  companion,  and  the  clerk 
himself,  being  of  a  solid  and  stolid  business  mind,  offered  no 
remark  from  start  to  finish.  Even  the  dreariest  journeys  come  to 
an  end,  and  at  last  young  George's  journey  terminated  in  the 
presence  of  his  father  on  the  bank  of  the  Buzzard,  crowded  still  by 
thousands  of  spectators. 

<  There  has  been  an  accident  here,'  said  Joe  quietly ;  '  have  you 
read  of  it  in  the  newspapers  ? ' 

*No,'  said  George. 

Joe  told  the  story. 

'  All  that  can  be  done,'  he  added,  ^  we  are  doing.  I  thought  it 
best  that  you  should  be  here.' 

Young  George  could  scarcely  tell  why.  Dinah's  danger  con- 
cerned him  very  nearly,  and  although  he  was  not  a  sympathetic 
young  man,  he  felt  horrified  at  the  story.     He  had  never  disliked 
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Dinah  actively,  and  it  was  certainly  awful  that  she  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  position.  Her  peril  was  in  part  his  own :  for  if 
she  should  not  be  recovered,  what  shield  or  hope  had  he  ?  This 
terrible  father  of  his  might  keep  him  at  clerkship  all  his  life,  and 
on  the  least  pretence  leave  all  his  money  to  a  charity,  to  a  friend, 
to  a  wife  perhaps.  So  that,  taking  it  altogether,  young  George 
experienced  and  displayed  as  much  grief  as  could  be  expected  of 
him. 

Among  other  aids  for  which  Joe  had  called,  the  diver  came  from 
London  and  made  a  descent,  but  speedily  returned  with  discourag- 
ing news.  The  mouth  of  the  working  had  fallen  in,  and  there  was  no 
possible  passage  at  present .  The  women,  wives  and  daughters  of , 
the  imprisoned  miners,  who  sat  in  the  hovels  about  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  maintained  the  quiet  characteristic  of  their  kind  in  such 
times  of  peril.  They  refused  to  eat,  for  there  is  a  superstition 
among  them  that  to  take  food  seals  the  fate  of  their  dear  ones 
below.  All  of  them  sat  in  silence  with  their  shawls  drawn  over 
their  heads,  and  waited  with  a  patience  heart-wringing  to  look  at. 

*  Thee  sha'st  have  him  back,  Selina,  if  it's  i'  mon's  power  to  do 
it,'  said  William  Bowker  to  his  wife  whenever  he  passed  her,  and 
he  always  went  back  to  the  work  with  renewed  passion  and  vigour 
after  these  words  of  cheer. 

Some  feeble  power  to  grasp  returning  to  Joe's  hands  he  was 
down  the  mine  again,  and  for  a  while  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
take  a  place  once  more,  but  seeing  by-and-by  how  weak  his  strokes 
were,  and  recognising  the  fact  that  he  filled  the  place  of  a  better 
man,  he  fell  back  sadly,  and  was  fitin  to  content  himself  once  more 
with  watching.  Whenever  he  could  do  it  without  interrupting 
the  work  he  paced  the  tunnel,  measuring  it  by  his  strides,  and 
always  came  back,  groaning  over  the  slowness  of  its  progress. 
The  Scotch  engineer  begged  him  again  and  again  to  rest,  even 
though  the  man  who  gave  the  advice  recognised  the  impossibility 
of  it.  But  at  last,  when  the  work  had  been  prosecuted  for  fifty 
hours,  a  *  shot '  was  fired,  and  the  men,  rushing  back  to  renew  their 
labour,  started  a  cheer.  For  lo  !  the  wall  was  down.  Joe  ran  to 
join  them  at  this  cheering  sound,  but  before  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  the  men  fell  back  upon  him  and  bore  him  away 
with  them,  and  for  a  while  recoiled  slowly  backwards,  step  by  step, 
and  turning,  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  bearing  him  amongst 
them,  struggling  and  imploring. 

'  It's  all  over,  master,'  said  one  man  sadly ;  *  the  plaas  is  full  o' 
choke-damp.' 

They  all  ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  told  the 
mournful  news.  ^  j 
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In  the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman  there,  it  made  an  end  of 
hope.  The  women  began  to  eat,  moistenings  their  food  with  tears, 
and  by  ones,  and  twos,  and  threes,  they  stole  away  to  their  homes. 

« It's  all  o'er,  Master  Joseph,'  said  Bowker. 

'  Yes,'  said  Joe,  *  it's  all  over.' 

A  cloud  was  round  him,  and  he  felt  himself  a  murderer.  But 
though  hope  had  gone,  labour  could  not  yet  be  relaxed.  The  gas 
became  so  dense  in  the  shaft,  that  when  a  cage  of  fire  was  lowered 
into  it — an  iron  framework  holding  more  than  a  hundredweight  of 
glowing  coal — the  light  went  out  as  completely  and  as  suddenly  as 
if  it  bad  been  dipped  in  water.  Even  for  this  last  sad  contingency 
the  workers  were  prepared,  and  the  task  of  clearing  the  mine  was 
carried  on  as  swiftly  as  if  hope  still  reigned  in  every  bosom.  The 
manner  of  the  clearing  was  simple  and  (all  things  considered) 
rapid.  At  the  edge  of  the  shaft  was  set  up  a  revolving  fan,  and 
running  from  this  was  a  wide  tube  of  iron,  not  unlike  a  stove-pipe. 
After  travelling  straight  for  a  yard,  the  pipe  took  a  sudden  bend 
and  dipped  into  the  shaft.  The  fan  being  set  in  motion  forced  a 
fierce  current  of  wind  through  the  tube,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
topmost  section  of  the  shaft  was  sufficiently  ventilated  to  permit  of 
a  man  being  sent  down  to  attach  a  second  length  of  tubing  to  the 
first.  This  in  its  turn  prepared  for  the  attachment  of  a  third,  and 
that  of  a  fourth,  and  so  hour  by  hour  the  tube  crept  slowly  down- 
ward, each  length  being  secured  by  a  holdfast  driven  firmly  into 
the  wall,  and  all  the  junctures  being  smeared  with  clay.  The 
crowd  had  long  since  melted,  and  it  was  midnight  when  the  foot 
of  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  men  in  relays  could  be  set  to  carry 
the  ventilating  tube  farther,  and  step  by  step  the  devilish  gas  was 
fought  out  of  the  mine,  and  hopeless  morning  dawned.  Joe,  de- 
spairing and  self-accusing,  found  the  tremendous  physical  strain  of 
the  labour  a  relief  to  him.  He  could  not  think  much  or  even  feel 
much  yet*  Four  sleepless  nights  and  days  laid  their  hand  of 
heaviness  upon  his  heart,  and  he  felt  only  a  wretched  numbness. 
His  despair  and  his  self-accusations  seemed  to  lie  in  wait  for  him 
hereafter,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  worked  as  madly  to  get  at 
Dinah's  dead  body  as  he  had  worked  while  hope  remained  with 
him. 

There  was  a  dreary  drizzle  falling  when  he  ascended  the  shaft 
with  his  rough  mining  companions,  and  left  the  work  to  a  new 
.  relay  of  men  below.  Young  George  had,  of  course,  long  since 
known  the  end.  He  was  sorry  for  Dinah;  he  was  as  grieved 
about  Ethel  as  it  was  in  him  to  be  grieved  about  anything,  and  he 
had  taken  his  turn  at  work,  not  altogether  without  manliness  and 
courage.    Joe  had  some  sore-hearted  hope  of  hini.         C\ooq\^ 
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«  You  had  better  lie  down  and  get  a  little  deep,'  said  George 
to  his  father,  as  they  stood  in  the  drizzle  together  at  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft ;  and  Joe,  without  a  word  of  answer,  walked  into  one  of 
the  hovels  and  lay  down.  He  tossed  to  and  fro  for  half  an  hour, 
courting  sleep  in  vain,  in  spite  of  his  fatigue  and  the  enormous 
labours  of  the  past  few  days.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  which 
shook  Macbeth — 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry, '  Sleep  no  more/ 

The  horror  of  his  thoughts,  his  unavailing  repentance,  the  memorj 
of  his  errors,  were  so  heavy  upon  him  that  he  rose  again,  ana 
walking  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  shaft,  demanded  to  be 
lowered. 

*  May  I  go  with  you  ? '  asked  George. 

Human  motives  are  complex  things,  and  there  was  probably 
some  real  human  pity  and  repentance  in  the  young  man's  heart 
when  he  made  this  request. 

'  As  you  like,'  his  father  answered.  The  two  went  down  to- 
gether, without  another  word,  and  after  a  while  came  in  sight  of 
the  last  relay,  with  Bowker  in  command.  The  men  were  at  work 
at  a  great  heap  of  dSbris  which  when  Joe  had  left  it  had  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  roadway,  and  they  had  so  reduced  it  that  by 
this  time  there  was  ample  space  for  a  man  to  climb  over.  The 
air  was  heavy,  and  the  lamps  were  burning  dimly. 

'  Theer's  damp  beyond,  still,  Master  Joseph,'  said  Bowker. 

'  Ay,'  said  Joe  quietly.  *  How  much  higher  do  you  think  the 
water  rose  ? ' 

'  Theer's  a  sort  of  a  sudden  lift,  like,  here,'  returned  William. 
'  The  poor  things  ud  tek  refuge  a  bit  further  on.  We  shall  light 
on  some  on  'em  when  this  is  down.'  He  pointed  to  the  mound  in 
front. 

Joe  turning  away  pushed  through  the  men,  climbed  up  the 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  waved  his  glimmering  lamp  to  and  fro  in  the 
darkness,  striving  to  make  out  what  lay  beyond.  Suddenly  he  cried 
out  in  a  wild  voice  which  made  every  man  there  turn  to  look  at  him. 

*  Bowker  I  Come  here  I'  William  scrambled  up  to  his  side. 
*  What's  that  ? '  cried  Joe,  pointing  eagerly  through  the  darkness. 

*  Gi'  me  a  lamp  theer  I '  William  called  to  one  of  the  men 
below. 

The  two  fell  rather  than  scrambled  down  the  slimy  inner  side 
of  the  bank,  and  advanced  a  yard  or  two. 

'Send  I  may  live  I'  gasped  William,  'they've  builded  a  wall 
again'  the  damp.  That's  young  Keen's  doin',  I  lay  my  life. 
'Zakiel,'  he  roared, '  bring  a  peck  here  I '  r^^^^T^ 
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He  dashed  back  to  meet  the  man  who  brought  the  pick, 
snatched  it  from  his  hand  at  the  summit  of  the  mound,  dashed 
back  again,  and  waving  Joe  aside,  struck  blow  after  blow  upon  the 
wall  with  the  energy  of  a  madman,  and  then  ceasing  suddenly, 
he  set  his  ear  against  the  coal  and  listened. 

*  Stop  work  theer,'  he  yelled  a  second  later,  *  Still  as  death 
every  mon  among  ye.' 

AH  sounds  of  labour  ceased,  and  a  death-like  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  heavy  breathing  here  and  there,  fell  upon  the  place. 
Joe  followed  his  companion's  example,  and  set  his  ear  to  the  coal 
wall. 

Tap  !  tap !  tap  I  upon  the  wall  within. 

'  lAds,'  roared  the  little  man  in  a  voice  like  a  hoarse  trumpet, 
'  theer's  some  on  'em  alive !     This  way ! ' 

Joe  caught  the  pick  from  Bowker's  hand  and  drove  it  deep 
into  an  interstice  between  two  huge  lumps  of  coal,  and  tugged  so 
wildly  that  the  shaft  of  the  tool  broke,  and  he  reeled  against  the 
side  of  the  working.  But  there  were  hearts  behind  as  willing  as 
his  own,  and  arms  as  strong.  The  miners  charged  the  heap  of 
rubbish  with  a  gasping  cheer,  and  fell  upon  the  wall  of  salvation 
as  men  in  desperate  battle  Ml  upon  a  foe. 

*  David,'  said  Bowker,  laying  his  hand  upon  one  man's  shoulder, 
*  goo  up  an*  bring  down  every  mon  theer.  Get  the  trolley-line 
deared  all  along.' 

*  Right,  gaffer,'  answered  David,  and  sped  away. 

*  Yo'  heerd  'em  tap,  mister  ? '  asked  one  coal-blackened  giant  as 
he  worked. 

*  Stop,  all  of  you ! '  cried  Joe. 

They  ceased,  and  in  the  sudden  silence  they  could  hear  the 
sound  of  a  score  of  picks  beating  at  the  other  side.  At  that  glad 
token  they  raised  a  cheer,  and  fell  upon  the  work  again  like  drilled 
furies,  until  a  dim  light  shone  through. 

*  Who's  that  ? '  one  of  the  rescuers  shouted. 
'  Ebenezer  Howl,'  said  a  voice  inside. 

<  How  many  on  you  ? '  cried  Bowker. 

*  Sixty-seven,'  said  Ebenezer  Howl. 

<  That's  my  feyther,'  said  another  voice.   *  Is  that  Bill  Bowker  ?  ' 

*  Me,  lad,  God  bless  thee ! '  William  answered,  with  the  tears 
channelling  his  dusky  face. 

*  Cheston ! '  called  Joe. 

*  Right ! '  answered  the  Baronet's  voice. 

*  Set  to  it ! '  Bowker  cried.    « Get  'em  out  o'  this  I ' 

The  work  began  again  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  little  while  a 
breach  was  made*    By  some  sort  of  common  consent — for  by  this 
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time  every  rough  fellow  there  knew  his  storj — Joe  Bushell  was  the 
first  man  allowed  to  climb  tiirough.  Ch^top  grasped  him  by  the 
hand.  Neither  oould  say  more  than '  God  Uess  you  I '  but  the  words 
expressed  their  own  meaning,  and  were  spoken  from  the  heart. 

^  This  way/  said  Gheston,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

The  men  had  torn  the  lamp  open,  and  by  this  time  the  whole 
remaining  store  of  candles  burned  dimly  in  the  foul  and  abomin- 
able air.  Almost  every  man  held  a  light,  and  Joe  could  see  the 
face  and  figure  he  had  last  seen  at  Wrethedale.  He  ran  forward 
and  seized  Dinah  by  the  hands. 

*  Dinah,'  he  said, '  do  you  know  me  ? ' 

She  answered  not  a  word,  but  rose  gasping,  and  looked  wildly 
at  him,  he  holding  her  by  both  hands. 

« You  know  me,  Dinah  ? ' 

She  drew  her  hands  away,  and  casting  both  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  calling  on  his  name,  she  fainted.  Joe  bore  her  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft — ^he  would  allow  no  hands  but  his  own  to  touch 
her — and  they  were  carried  swiftly  to  the  open  light  of  day.  The 
message  despatched  half  an  hour  ago  had  flown  far  already,  and  all 
about  the  fields  were  hurried  figures  making  for  the  mine,  and  any 
hurried  figure  seen  from  a  mile  away  wending  in  that  direction 
was  taken  as  a  signal,  as  in  such  cases  it  always  is,  so  that  the 
whole  district  far  and  wide  was  wakened  to  a  mad  mingling  o£ 
hope  and  wonder,  and  a  thousand  men  and  women  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Bowler's  mouth  from^every  point  of  the  compass. 
When  Joe  appeared  bearing  his  burden  in  his  arms,  there  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  people  gathered  round  the  shaft,  and  from  them 
rose  a  roar  of  questioning. 

*AUve?' 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  Joe's  cheeks,  and  he  answered 
in  a  broken  voice, 

'AUvel' 

They  cheered  like  mad  things,  and  far  and  near  about  the  fields 
arose  answering  shouts  of  cheering.  A  hundred  hands  were 
stretched  to  oflFer  help,  but  Joe  laid  his  blessed  burden  down 
unaided  and  knelt  beside  it. 

*  How  many  down,  mister  ? '  asked  one  old  woman,  touching 
him  on  the  shoulder  ;  *  how  many  ? ' 

*  Sixty-seven,'  Joe  answered. 
'Alive?' 

*  Alive  and  well,  thank  God,'  said  Joe. 

The  hearers  shouted  with  wild  cheer  on  cheer,  answering  voices 
came  from  the  rainy  fields,  hurrying  steps  quickened  to  a  headlong 
race,  the  crowd  swelled  and  gathered  with  mad  hurrahings,  the 
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news  was  asked  by  each  new-comer,  and  told  again  with  husky 
shouts  of  triumph  and  delight.  Men  who  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  rough  fellows  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  shook  hands 
with  tears.  Women  embraced  each  other,  or  knelt  in  thanks- 
giving* Workera  in  neighbouring  factories  cast  down  their  tools 
and  ran,  shouting  the  news  of  rescue  right  and  left,  and  the  crowd 
grew  as  if  by  magic,  until  the  surging  mob  rose  high  about  the 
mound,  and  every  place  of  vantage  was  flooded  by  the  human  wave. 

Ethel,  bravely  as  she  had  borne  herself  through  the  long  night 
of  danger  and  famine,  fainted  when  she  heard  the  news  of  rescue, 
and  she  and  Dorothea  were  brought  to  the  light  unconscious  of 
the  maddening  cheers  which  hailed  them.  Then  .came  John  Keen 
muttering  rapidly  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  at  the  sight  of 
his  pale  £Etce  and  prone  bandaged  figure  the  crowd  forbore  to 
cheer.  But  the  cheering  began  again  with  the  next  batch,  and 
went  on  with  increase  as  the  crowd  grew  vaster. 

By-and-by,  amongst  the  rescued  came  a  patriarch,  Aminidab 
Hick  by  name,  who  had  a  place  in  this  chronicle  once  before, 
ihongh  but  a  slight  one.  Dinah's  mother  bade  him  ^  good-night ' 
six-and-twenty  years  before  this,  and  he  was  an  old  man  by  this 
time.  His  imprisonment,  and  the  want  of  food  i^nd  water,  had 
been  almost  too  much  for  him,  yet  a  touch  of  native  valour  and 
humour  brightened  his  heart  as  he  reached  the  surface  and  saw 
heaven's  blessed  light  again. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  patriarch  was  bare-footed  when 
biought  to  bank.  He  was  so  reduced  that  it  was  needful  for  one 
man  to  take  him  by  the  legs  and  another  by  the  shoulders  to  bear 
him  through  the  crowd.  Sighting  a  local  cobbler  there,  he  called 
out  to  him  feebly  with  a  quavering  chuckle. 

'Bill!  Bill  Dyson  1' 

^  Hillo  I '  said  the  local  cobbler. 

*  Got  that  theer  pair  o'  boots  I  give  you  a  order  for  done  yet  ? 
asked  the  patriarch. 

*  No,'  said  the  cobbler. 

<  Look  sharp  about  'em,  then,'  said  the  patriarch  pointing  to 
his  feet.    '  I  shall  want  'em  pretty  soon.    I've  eaten  my  old  uns.' 

There  was  a  great  guffaw  of  laughter  in  which  the  prostrate 
patriarch  joined  feebly,  as  he  was  borne  away.  His  daughter  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  crowd,  and  they  were  crying  and  blessing 
each  other  tenderly  a  minute  later.  And  every  time  the  skip 
ascended  with  its  load  of  rescued  men  there  were  such  scenes  as 
you  may  fancy.  Mothers  and  children  met  husbands  and  fathers, 
sisters  welcomed  brothers,  sweethearts,  a  little  coy,  perhaps,  before 
this  awful  danger  came,  cast  off  all  coyness  now,  and  met  their 
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lovers  with  fast-falling  tears  and  clinging  kisses  and  twining  arms, 
and  heart  joined  heart  no  more  to  be  divided.  With  the  last  batch 
came  Cheston,  pale  and  grimed,  but  sturdy,  and  waved  a  cheer  to 
the  roaring  crowd,  who  made  at  him  and  took  him  shoulder-^high 
and  patrolled  with  him  in  mad  fashion  about  the  mound,  until  it 
occurred  to  some  of  the  more  collected  spirits  that  after  a  four 
days'  fast  a  substantial  man  like  Sir  Sydney  might  naturally  wish 
for  something  more  solid  than  the  mere  breath  of  popular  applause. 
Food  and  wines  and  restoratives  of  all  sorts  were  there  in  plenty, 
provided  in  the  first  hopeful  days,  and  by-and-by  the  Baronet  was 
on  his  legs  with  a  steaming  jorum  of  beef-tea  in  his  hands. 

'Your  health,  lads,'  he  said  in  his  cheerful  voice,  nodding 
round  before  he  drank.     *  G-od  bless  you  1 ' 

The  Baronet's  carriage  and  horses  had  been  quartered  close 
by,  and  a  hurried  message  being  now  despatched  for  them,  they 
came. 

The  men  would  fain  have  taken  out  the  horses,  and  dragged 
Cheston  and  his  party  home  in  triumph,  but  he  forbade  them. 

'  Think  of  the  women,  my  lads,'  he  shouted.  '  They  want  rest 
and  quiet.' 

At  this  appeal  the  crowd  forbore.  There  were  a  thousand 
things  to  b3  done,  and  no  man  for  the  moment  with  a  head  worth 
a  straw  upon  his  shoulders.  Young  George  stood  clumsily  in  the 
inner  circle,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  yet  longing  ta  do  something 
to  be  of  service,  or  to  look  as  if  it  were  of  service — something  to 
break  through  the  cloud  which  rested  upon  him.  Why  had  he 
not  been  the  first  to  discover  the  wall  which  had  kept  the  prisoners 
in  safety  ?  Or  why,  since  chance  went  against  him  there,  had  he 
not  seized  a  pick  and  made  his  way  through  first  of  all  ?  He 
would  willingly  have  done  something  to  redeem  himself,  if  he  had 
only  seen  his  way  to  it,  and  the  way  had  not  been  dangerous  over 
and  above  the  reasonable.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  stand  there  a 
little  hangdog  in  his  looks,  known  to  everybody  about  him  as  a 
convicted  felon,  and  shmming  everybody's  eyes.  And  the  girl  who 
had  been  his  plighted  wife  was  lying  in  a  dead  swoon  within 
six  yards  of  him,  and  he  had  no  right  to  go  near  her !  Hands 
coarsened  with  habitual  labour  had  brought  her  here  ;  hands  foul 
enough  with  mire  and  coal-dust,  but  cleaner  than  his,  after  all,  and 
worthier  to  touch  her.  There  was  his  old  friend  and  companion 
lying  wounded  and  unconscious.  He  would  do  something,  after 
all. 

He  pushed  forward,  and  in  doing  so  accidentally  thrust  against 
William  Bowker. 

^Bowker,'  said  George  with  hangdog  looks,  *pooi^Mr.  Keen 
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looks  Very4jJ.     V  '?bre  can  we  get  him  to?    What  is  the  nearest 
place?'        >;f-'^^ 

*Nothin'  nearer  than  my  cottage,'  said  William  readily. 
*  Well  tek  him  theer.     Get  that  door  oflF  its  hinges,  lads.' 

Half-Srdozen  men  ran  to  obey  the  order,  and  the  door  being 
unshipped,  John  was  laid  upon  it,  and  borne  gently  across  the 
field,  the  crowd  making  way.  G-eorge,  with  hangdog  air,  went 
on  in  front,  commanding  and  entreating  in  shame-stricken  &shion, 
and  on  reaching  the  cottage  door  opened  it  for  the  bearers,  and 
gave  one  of  the  men  the  only  half-crown  he  had  to  run  for  a 
doctor.  The  man  started  off,  and  George  stayed  with  his  whilom 
rival,  old  friend,  and  enemy,  but  before  the  doctor  came  h'e  had 
other  and  less  welcome  visitors. 

Sir  Sydney  Gheston  was  for  putting  his  sister  and  Ethel  and 
Dinah  into  the  carriage,  and  driving  off  with  them  at  once,  as 
they  were,  but  this  rash  counsel  was  overruled.  When  Dinah 
recovered  she  saw  above  her  her  husband's  face,  and  Joe  was 
holding  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  water  to  her  lips.  Seeing 
her  partially  recovered,  Joe  called  for  beef-tea,  and  Dinah  lay  back 
dying  feebly,  but,  with  infinite  happiness  and  contentment,  sipping 
at  the  spoon  he  held  to  her  lips.  One  of  the  miners'  sisters  had 
already  taken  Miss  Donne  in  hand,  and  was  pouring  sherry  by  the 
teaspoonful  through  her  pale  lips,  and  by-and-by  the  girl  revived 
and  sat  up.  Gheston's  attentions  restored  his  sister,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  women  became  collected  enough  to  observe  the  great 
crowd  of  eager-eyed  people  watching  them,  and,  modesty  taking 
alarm,  they  rose  and  begged  to  be  taken  away. 

*  Not  yet,  my  darlin','  said  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  Ethel. 
<  Come  into  th'  offices,  ladies,  an'  pick  a  bit  o'  somethin'  gradual 
like,  my  dears,  an'  get  your  stren'ths  up.' 

So  they  went  into  the  offices  and  mixed  feeble  tears  with 
sherry  and  beef-tea,  and  sipped  the  compound,  until  Ethel,  who  had 
hitherto  been  more  than  half  dazed  even  since  her  recovery  from 
her  swoon,  demanded  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  Mr,  Keen. 

'  He  saved  all  our  lives,'  she  said.     *  Where  is  he  ? ' 

For  the  moment  nobody  knew,  but  a  word  of  inquiry  traced 
him,  and  after  a  space  of  hidf  an  hour  or  so,  Gheston  gave  his  arm 
to  his  sister,  and  led  the  way,  Joe  following  with  Dinah  on  his 
arm,  and  Ethel  supported  by  the  gallant  Bowker  in  the  rear.  The 
women  were  all  three  terribly  bedragged  and  dirty,  and  Mrs. 
Bowker  dashed  about  for  water  and  towels,  brushes  and  soap,  and 
helped  them  at  their  toilet.  They  had  not  starved  altogether 
daring  their  imprisonment,  for  some  of  the  men  who  had  food 
with  them  had  voluntarily  surrendered  it  for  the^w^ija^g^^  TJ^e 
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fare  was  coarse  and  unaccustomed,  but  after  tlie  first  day  hunger 
drove  them  to  it,  and  they  had  enough  to  save  them  from  actual 
famine.  But  the  stress  and  strain  of  emotions  during  that  long 
night — a  night  of  ninety  hours,  which  dragged  like  ninety  years — 
had  left  them  so  haggard  and  Woe-begone  in  aspect  that  they 
looked  near  death's  door. 

George  was  in  the  kitchen  by  John  Keen's  side  when  they 
passed  through  the  tiny  front  parlour  and  went  upstairs,  and 
peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  door  he  saw  them.  He  was  more 
than  half  inclined  to  run  away,  but  he  bethought  himself,  and 
resolved  to  be  seen  in  the  act  of  doing  something  helpful.  So  he 
still  shamefacedly  sat  by  the  side  of  John  Keen  and  was  there 
when  his  father  and  Cheston  entered.  Whilst  the  two  stood  look- 
ing at  the  patient  and  talking  in  quiet  tones  about  him,  the 
doctor  came,  and  pronounced  the  case  serious. 

'  Get  the  best  men  in  England  to  see  him,  Holmes,'  said  the 
Baronet.  '  I'd  rather  spend  my  last  penny  than  lose  him.  He 
saved  us  all.' 

The  doctor  did  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
then  mounted  the  stairs  to  attend  the  women.  Mrs.  Bowker  was 
haranguing  in  shrill  reproof  of  their  desire  to  go  away. 

*  Why,  it's  six  mile  if  it's  a  foot,'  cried  Mrs.  Bowker,  *an'  it 
'ud  just  be  mere  murderin'  madness  to  think  on  it.  You  lie  down 
o'  this  bed,  an'  theer's  room  for  two  i'  th'  other  room,  an'  have  a 
nice  long  sleep,  an'  a  good  meal  when  you're  rested.  An'  here's 
the  doctor,  an'  I'll  bet  a  pound  he  says  as  I  say.' 

*  I  certainly  say  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Bowker,'  observed  the  doctor, 
glancing  round.  '  Ladies,  I  forbid  you  to  attempt  even  so  short  a 
journey  without  rest.  A  little  composing  draught  for  each  of  you 
— a  little  sleep — and  I  trust  to  avoid  all  evil  consequences.' 

Mr.  Bowker  at  this  moment  was  busily  transferring  a  bed  from 
a  neighbour's  house,  with  the  neighbour's  readily-given  help,  and 
this  was  set  up  in  the  parlour,  and  John  Keen  with  infinite 
tenderness  comfortably  undressed  and  settled  in  it.  The  women 
obeyed  the  doctor's  orders.  Cheston,  unwilling  to  leave  them,  took 
a  great  draught  of  wine  and  cast  himself  upon  the  kitchen  sofa 
an<l  fell  asleep  there.  Joe  threw  himself  upon  the  rough  rug 
before  the  fire,  with  a  roUed-up  coat  for  a  pillow,  and  lay  wakeful 
for  a  long  while,  with  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  tenderness 
and  resolve.  But  in  a  while  he  also  fell  asleep,  and  being  utterly 
worn  out  by  four  nights  and  days  of  mental  agony  and  bodily 
labour,  he  lay  like  a  log,  and  no  dreams  visited  him.  The  tenant 
of  the  cottage,  his  wife,  and  their  recovered  son,  betook  them- 
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selves  to  the  brewhouse,  and,  having  made  a  roaring  fire  there,  lay 
down  upon  the  floor  and  slept  also. 

Nine  worn-out  people  slumbered  in  the  house  and  one  kept 
watch,  until  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  opiate  the  doctor 
had  administered,  John  Keen's  sleep  became  as  profound  as  that 
of  the  rest ;  and  young  George  walked  on  tiptoe  out  of  the  house, 
and  lit  his  pipe  and  rambled  across  the  field,  by  this  time  deserted. 
Where  ten  thousand  cheering,  weeping,  half-mad  men  and  women 
had  stood  two  hours  ago,  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen.  He  had 
peeped  round  the  side  of  the  house  to  be  sure  that  the  coast  was 
dear,  and  being  satisfied  of  it  he  walked  on  with  bent  head,  and 
looked  at  his  prospects  with  a  failing  heart.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he 
saw  the  house  of  his  old  employer  some  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
and  this  bringing  George  Bushell  the  elder  into  his  mind,  he 
cursed  him  with  great  ardour,  and  roamed  on  again. 

*  The  old  villain ! '  so  thought  and  said  the  young  one.  *  He 
knew  who  I  was  all  the  time,  and  kept  me  out  of  my  money,  and 

sent  me  to  prison  like  a  felon,  and Curse  him !    It's  too  much 

for  a  man  to  bear  to  think  of.'  He  stopped  to  kick  a  clod  of 
earth  savagely,  and  then  roamed  on  again.  Having  once  got  old 
George  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  easy  to  let  him  out,  and  having 
him  there  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  so  he  said,  to  hold  back 
from  cursing  him.  The  mine  offices  were  empty,  and  he  entered 
one  of  them  and  sat  down  moodily,  tracing  out,  as  he  had  done  a 
thousand  times  already,  old  George's  villanies.  '  The  infernal  old 
hypocrite  I '  cried  the  young  man  aloud.  He  had  naturally  a  great 
loathing  of  the  old  man's  crimes,  and  felt  as  righteous  an  anger  at 
them  as  any  morally  spotless  man  could  feel ;  and  his  anger  being 
of  the  sort  which  demands  to  be  flogged,  he  rose  up  from  the  seat 
he  had  taken,  and  travelling  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
gave  such  comminatory  eloquence  as  he  had  full  swing  until  he 
was  in  the  mind  to  have  taken  the  wicked  old  George  by  the 
throat,  with  full  intent  to  choke  the  rascally  old  life  out  of  him. 

Turning  suddenly  in  his  vengeful  promenade,  and  muttering  to 
himself,  he  actually  thought  for  one  second  that  he  beheld  an 
apparition ;  for  there  in  the  doorway  stood  old  George,  leaning  on 
a  couple  of  walking-sticks,  and  peering  with  a  purblind  look  into 
the  room.  The  old  man's  house  overlooked  the  scene  of  actiou. 
He  had  heard  the  news  of  the  rescue,  had  watched  the  crowd 
disperse,  and,  seeing  the  carriage  driven  away  again,  supposed 
everybody  gone. 

*  Who's  there  ? '  he  quavered,  peering  into  the  half  gloom  of 
the  place  with  purblind  look.  '  I  can't  see  nothin'  close  at  hand, 
without  glasses,'  he  murmured ;  and  having  transferred  his  right- 
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hand  stick  to  his  left  hand,  he  began  to  fumble  at  the  pocket  of 
his  overcoat,  and  after  a  time  found  his  glasses,  and  with  shaky 
fingers  set  them  astride  his  nose,  the  two  walking-sticks  rattling 
in  his  left  hand  as  he  did  it.  It  was  amazing  how  much  less 
righteously  indignant  the  younger  rascal  felt,  finding  himself  thus 
unexpectedly  in  presence  of  the  old  one.  But  he  glared  at  old 
George,  and  old  George,  able  to  make  him  out  now,  glared  at  him 
with  each  of  his  hands  quavering  on  his  unsteady  walking-sticks, 
and  his  jaw  quite  fallen. 

'  Why  1 '  said  old  George  at  last.  *  Why—  why — what's  this  ? 
Eh?' 

His  tone  was  that  of  a  man  awestruck.  Young  George  took 
heart  at  it. 

*  I  met  my  father,  and  returned  to  England,'  said  he,  not  lying 
in  words,  but  only  in  intent — a  thing  that  soothed  his  conscience 
greatly.  '  And  I  know  now  how  to  value  your  Christian  kindness, 
sir.' 

The  emphasis  on  *  Christian '  was  a  memory  of  Miss  Bateman'a 
Leah. 

*  I'd  ha'  acted  well  by  you  if  you'd  ha'  deserved  it,'  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  loud  quavering  voice.     *  But  you  was  a  bad  lot.' 

'  I  think,'  said  young  George,  *that  yoM  have  very  little  right 
to  reproach  me,  sir.     And  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  it  had  not  been 

for  my  influence But  I  need  waste  no  words  about  that. 

Let  me  pass,  sir.     We  two  can  have  little  to  say  to  each  other.' 

*  I'd  ha'  acted  well  by  you,'  old  George  repeated,  *  if  you'd  ha' 
deserved  it.' 

*  Do  you  suppose,'  asked  the  martyred  young  George  disdain- 
fully  '  were  you  ever  able  to  pretend  to  yourself  that  you  sup- 
posed I  meant  to  steal  that  three  hundred  pounds  ? ' 

*  Meant  to  steal  it  ?     Why,  you  stole  it.' 

*  I  never  stole  a  marriage  certificate,'  returned  the  younger. 
'  I  never ' 

*  What  I '  cried  the  old  man,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
« You  speak  them  words  again,  an'  I'll  mek  you  prove  'em.  You 
viper  1  What  was  you  ever  bom  for  but  to  bring  trouble  ?  I  give 
my  nevew  Joseph  a  hunderd  pounds  to  run  away  from  home  wi,'  an' 
he  comes  back  an'  robs  me  underhanded,  an'  leaves  me  to  find  out 
as  lie's  back  again,  by  accident.  If  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  me  you'd 
ha'  been  a-lyin'  in  gaol  this  minute.  You  stingin'  viper  I  You  come 
an'  talk  to  me  1  I'll  settle  you.  You  ever  speak  a  word  to  me  again, 
you*gaol-bird,  you,  an'  I'll  break  ivery  bone  i'  your  skin  1  I've  a 
mind  to  do  it  now.' 

And  old  George^did  indeed  stagger  at  the  martyr  with  such  a 
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paralytic  rage  that  George  the  younger  incontinently  got  out  of 
the  building  and  replied  from  without. 

*  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,'  he  said, '  and  you  had  better  keep 
your  distance,  Mr.  Bushell.' 

'  Let  me  get  at  you,'  quavered  old  George,  *  an'  I'll  be  the  death 
on  you.' 

'  The  thing  would  be  more  likely  to  go  the  other  way,'  young 
George  replied,  retreating.  *  But  I'm  not  going  to  fight  with  a 
man  who  has  both  feet  in  the  grave.' 

*  Yah,  you  coward ! '  snarled  old  George.  '  Stand  still,  you  dog, 
an'  I'll  flog  your  life  out.' 

*  Lay  a  hand  on  me,'  shouted  young  George,  retreating  still, 
*  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it.' 

*  You've  got  a  bold  tongue  enough,'  said  the  other,  pausing  and 
panting  and  shaking  one  of  his  paralytic  sticks,  *  but  you  tek  un- 
common good  care  to  be  out  o'  reach.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  allow  myself  to  be  struck  by  a  man  on  whom 
I  can't  retaliate  without  dishonour,'  said  young  George,  pausing 
likewise. 

This  statement  so  affected  the  old  man  that  he  stood  sLaking 
both  his  sticks  in  the  air  in  a  rage  altogether  impotent,  and  ground 
imprecations  between  his  teeth. 

*  They  call  you  a  respectable  man  still,'  cried  young  George, 
warming  with  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs,  ^  and  I  am  a  felon  I 
But  what  right  have  you  to  speak  a  word  of  reproach  to  me  ? 
You  I     Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  villain.' 

How  much  further  yoxmg  George's  candour  and  indignation 
might  have  carried  him  cannot  be  known,  for  his  hearer  began  to 
stagger  and  to  grope  feebly  in  the  air,  and  to  see  again  before  him 
that  awful  mist  with  the  splashes  of  red  and  black  in  it.  He  was 
surely  going  to  die  this  time.  The  hand  of  Heaven's  vengeance 
was  again  upon  him,  and  he  had  but  a  second  left  in  which  to 
make  confession. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  cried,  trembling  and  quavering ;  *  I've  been  a 
villain.  I've  gone  again'  the  laws  o*  God  an'  man.  But  I've 
straightened  everythin',  an'  I  didn't  fight  the  case,  as  I  might  ha' 
done,  an'  ha'  cost  my  nephew  Joseph  a  mint  o'  money,  an'  perhaps 
ha'  won  it  after  all.' 

Was  Heaven  appeased,  he  wondered,  by  this  confession  ?  The 
awful  mist  began  to  clear  away,  and  he  could  see  again. 

*  I'm  a  old  man,'  he  muttered, '  an'  I  ain't  long  for  this  world— 
not  long.  An'  I'll  mek  up  for  what  I  done  as  was  wrong.  I'll 
mek  up  for  it,  if  I  ftin't  drove  too  hvd,' 
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Young  George  was  silent,  being  more  than  a  little  frightened 
by  the  old  man's  looks,  and  the  sudden  change  in  him. 

'  Don't  you  be  too  hard  o'  me,'  said  old  George  tremulously. 
'I  don't  know  how  I'm  a-goin'  to  get  hum,'  and  he  began  to 
whimper.  '  You  help  me  hum,  Mr.  Banks,  an'  I'll  mek  up  for 
everythin'.  I'll  mek  up  for  it,  if  I  ain't  drove  too  hard.  You  help 
me  hum,  Mr.  Banks.' 

Young  George,  still  a  little  in  dread  of  the  old  man's  sticks, 
and  keenly  watchful  lest  all  this  sTiould  be  a  ruae^  approached  him 
gingerly  and  took  him  by  the  arm.  The  poor  old  rascal  was 
shaking  like  a  leaf,  and  clutched  weakly  at  his  late  private 
secretary.  Considering  the  circimistances,  the  position  was  a 
curious  one.  The  youngster  resolving  to  leave  him  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  and  so  to  run  no  risk  of  being  seen  in  this  anomalous 
position,  helped  him  on,  and  the  other  turned  slowly  over  in  that 
clouded  and  stiff-jointed  mind  of  his  the  conviction  that  it  was 
useless  and  dangerous  to  try  to  evade  the  powers  of  Heaven  any 
longer.  And  being  altogether  crushed  and  broken  by  the  assaults 
of  accusing  conscience,  and  filled  with  superstitious  fears  of  what 
might  happen  unless  he  made  some  sort  of  atonement,  he  hit  upon 
a  plan,  and  groaned  over  it,  so  terrible  did  it  seem,  and  yet 
resolved  upon  it.  Some  dim  mingling  of  texts  about  doing  good 
to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  denying  your  own  wishes — 
crucifying  the  desires — that  was  it— helped  to  the  formation  of 
this  remarkable  and  dreadful  resolution.  The  Bushell  Hospital 
and  Institution  must  go  by  the  board,  and  he  would  divide  his 
money  equally—  all  that  was  left  of  it — between  the  man  he  had 
injured  and  the  man  who  had  robbed  him,  between  Joe  Bushell 
and  this  rascal  of  a  late  private  secretary.  It  was  a  dreadful  thing 
to  think  of,  and  the  mere  notion  of  it  tugged  at  his  very  heart- 
strings, but  surely,  surely,  it  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted 
on  that  account. 

'  Can  you  get  along  alone  now,  sir  ? '  asked  George  the  younger 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lane. 

*  I  think  I  can,'  said  George  the  elder,  leaning  on  both  his 
sticks  again.  '  Don't  you  be  too  hard  o'  me,  Mr.  Banks,  an'  111 
mek  up  to  you  for  all  the  harm  I  tried  to  do  you.' 

With  that  he  tottered  away,  leaving  his  late  employe  smitten 
with  great  bewilderment. 

{To  be  covcladed.) 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  men  began  to  travel  boldly  across  the 
ocean,  whole  fleets  taking  such  journeys  as  until  then  had  been  only 
undertaJsen  now  and  then  by  some  daring  sea  captam.  It  was 
early  in  August  1492  that  Columbus  had  set  sail,  in  a  ship  of  not 
quite  a  hundred  tons  burden,  across  the  wide  Atlantic ;  and  seventy 
days  later,  on  Friday,  October  12,  1492,  he  sighted  an  island  of 
the  Bahama  group  (most  probably  Cat  Island,  though  some  main- 
tain the  claims  of  Turks'  Island),  and,  supposing  he  had  reached 
the  Indies  by  a  westerly  route,  gave  to  the  insular  region  the  name 
it  still  bears — the  West  Indies.  Inexact  measurements  of  the 
earth's  globe,  and  imperfect  means  of  determiniug  his  westerly 
range  of  travel,  led  to  this  utter  misconception  of  the  true  position 
on  the  earth  of  the  region  to  which  his  daring  expedition  had  led 
him.  So  far  as  such  occasional  journeys  were  concerned,  men 
might  have  continued  to  remain  content  with  their  imperfect 
astronomical  knowledge.  But  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
navigation  extended,  it  became  essential  that  seamen  should  have 
some  means  of  determining  their  position  on  the  ocean.  Yet 
years  passed,  and  though  every  sea  captain  could  on  any  clear  day 
or  night  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  his  latitude,  or  distance 
from  the  equator,  no  means  had  been  devised  for  determining 
even  roughly  the  longitude,  or  the  distance  east  or  west  from  any 
given  point  on  the  earth  from  which  (as  from  Greenwich,  Paris, 
or  Washington  in  our  own  time)  longitude  may  be  measured. 

The  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  still  more  in  the  seventeenth,  exercised  astronomers  and 
seamen  may  be  readily  indicated.  Imagine  a  captain  in  the 
open  ocean  without  any  knowledge  of  his  position,  but  with 
instruments  for  determining  the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  sky.  Then  on  the  lirst  clear  night  he  can  observe 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  star,  and  though  the  pole  star  is  not 
actually  at  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  the  observation  will  give  him 
a  rough  indication  of  his  latitude.  For  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
is  the  point  towards  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  points,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  nearer  a  place  is  on  the  equator  (the  great  circle 
lyingexactly  midway  between  the  ends  of  that  axis),  the  nearer  the 
visible  pole  of  the  heavens  will  be  to  the  horizon.  An  observer  who 
should  pass  imiformly  from  the  equator  to  either  pole  of  the  earth, 
would  find  the  pole  of  the  heavens  passing  as  uniformly  from  the 
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horizon  ^  to  the  point  overhead.  Its  arc  distance  frcMXi  Uie  horizon 
would  all  the  time  exactly  correspond  to  his  arc  distances  from 
the  equator.  So  that  if  the  pole  star  were  exactly  at  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  an  observer,  by  determining  its  apparent  height,  would 
at  once  determine  his  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equator.  And 
though  the  pole  star  does  not  occupy  that  precise  position,  yet  it 
moves  only  in  a  small  circle  around  the  true  pole,  and  by  noting 
it  either  when  just  above  or  just  below  the  pole,  or  when  exactly 
to  the  right  or  exactly  to  the  left  of  the  pole,  the  true  position  of 
the  pole  itself  becomes  known,  simply  because  the  distance  of  the 
pole  star  from  the  pole  is  known.  In  the  southern  seas,  where 
there  is  no  star  very  near  the  pole,  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  but 
even  there  any  star  circling  at  a  known  distance  around  the  pole 
would  give  the  southerly  latitude.  But  as  a  matter  of  fiwt  the 
sun  is  usually  observed  for  the  latitude.  For  his  distance  north 
or  south  of  the  equator  on  any  given  day  of  the  year  is  known, 
so  that  by  observing  him  at  noon  when  he  is  at  his  highest  and 
due  south,  either  just  above  or  just  below  the  highest  point  of  the 
equator  on  the  sky,  we  learn  the  apparent  height  of  this  highest 
point  of  the  equator.  A  line  to  this  point  makes  of  course  exactly 
a  right  angle  with  a  line  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens ;  and  thus  we 
learn  the  latitude  as  certainly  in  this  way  as  we  could  by  observing 
a  star  actually  at  the  pole,  if  such  a  star  there  were ;  and  as  it  is 
always  more  convenient  to  observe  in  the  daytime  than  at  night, 
it  is  in  this  way  usually  that  latitude  is  determined.  Moreover, 
although  instruments  were  less  exact  and  ingenious  in  the  six- 
teenth centiu-y  than  now,  and  the  position  of  the  sun  day  after 
day  with  respect  to  the  equator  was  less  exactly  determined,  this 
method  was  as  available  (so  far  as  general  principles  were  con- 
cerned) at  that  time  as  at  present. 

But  how  should  an  observer,  placed  as  we  have  supposed  in 
the  open  sea,  determine  how  far  east  or  west  he  was  of  any  given 
place  on  the  earth  ?  The  aspect  of  the  starlit  heavens,  and  the  daily 
motions  of  the  sun  and  planets  are  almost  exactly  the  same  at 
stations  in  the  same  latitude,  however  far  apart  they  may  be. 
The  motions  of  the  moon,  on  account  of  her  relative  proximity  to 
the  earth,  are  very  slightly  different  at  different  stations  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that,  without  excellent 
instruments  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  moon's  motions, 
no  observer  could  pretend  to  determine  his  longitude  from  obser- 
vations of  the  moon  even  on  land,  far  less  from  the  unstable  deck 

>  I  take  no  account  here  of  the  effects  of  the  refractive  or  bending  action  of  our 
own  air  on  the  rays  of  light  from  a  star,  but  suppose  the  obserTation  ecrrtJkd  for 
refraction,  as  it  is  technically  expressed. 
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of  a  ship  at  sea.  The  real  difference  between  two  stations  far 
apart  in  longitude^  that  is,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  two  stations  as  far  apart  in  latitude ; 
but  whereas  the  latter  difference  is  one  which  may  be  studied  and 
determined  at  any  time,  the  other  is  a  difference  depending  entirely 
on  the  time.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  are  tw6  observers  far  apart  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  either  can  at  any  time  determine  the 
apparent  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  as  seen  from  his 
station,  and  so  learn  his  latitude.  The  difference  between  these 
two  elevations  is  the  same  all  the  time.  If  A  could  telegraph 
to  B,  and  vice  viraoy  either  would  give  the  other  at  any  time 
the  same  news  about  the  position  of  their  respective  poles.  But 
if  two  observers,  C  and  D,  were  in  the  same  latitude  and  at  stations 
far  apart  in  longitude,  say  C  far  to  the  east  of  D,  though  C  and  D 
at  any  given  moment  would  have  the  stellar  groups  very  differently 
arranged  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  yet  the  aspect  seen  by  C  at 
any  given  moment  would  be  shown  to  D  after  a  certain  definite 
time-interval  had  elapsed.  It  would  be  impossible  for  either  C 
or  D  to  tell  how  far  east  or  west  their  respective  positions  were 
from  Greenwich  or  other  fixed  point  on  the  earth,  or  how  far  east 
C  was  from  D,  by  mere  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
however  carefully  such  observations  might  be  made  (apart  always 
from  those  exact  observations  of  the  lunar  movements  to  which  I 
have  referred  above).  But  if  C  could  telegraph  to  D  describing 
the  exact  aspect  of  his  skyscape  atany  moment,  then  D,  by  waiting 
till  his  skyscape  presented  the  same  aspect,  could  tell  exactly  how 
far  west  *  he  was  from  C.  If,  for  instance,  a  quarter  of  a  day 
elapsed,  D  would  know  he  was  a  quarter  of  the  way  round  towards 
the  west  (measuring  along  their  common  circle  of  latitude,  or 
along  the  equator  from  the  point  due  south  of  C  to  the  point 
due  south  of  D),  or  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  understood  by  saying 
that  in  this  case  a  quarter  rotation  of  the  earth  around  her  axis 
has  carried  D's  place  to  the  position  before  occupied  by  C.  Or,  if 
D  had  a  clock  showing  true  time  at  C's  station,  and  so  knew  the 
precise  epoch  when  the  heavens  seen  by  C  would  have  such  and 
such  an  aspect,  he  would,  by  noting  how  much  later  his  own  skies 
assumed  that  aspect,  become  aware  how  far  west  his  position  was 
from  Cs.  But  if  his  timepiece  had  gone  wrong,  he  would  be 
jyro  tanto  mistaken.  Such  a  mistake  to  a  captain  at  sea  might 
mean  that  a  coast  which  he  supposed  to  be  far  to  the  west  or 
east  of  him  would  be  dose  at  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  he  might 
run  his  ship  upon  it  and  be  destroyed. 

'  The  earth  rotates  of  coarse  from  west  to  east,  and  so  causes  all  the  hearet)]^ 
bodies  to  ftppwonqy  lotnte  frgm  e^st  to  vwt,  ^,y, ,,,,  ,^  ^,  ^, ^gle 
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For  safe  navigation  in  open  ocean,  then^  special  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  required.  Even  to 
determine  latitude  well  a  seaman  requires  excellent  instruments, 
and  carefully  constructed  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  stars.  For  longitude  he  requires  still  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  moon's  movements  (at  least,  for  long-lasting 
ocean  journeys),  and  in  addition  he  should  have  most  accurate 
time-measurers.  How  accurately  time  should  be  measured  for 
this  purpose  will  be  inferred  from  the  following  considerations. 
At  the  equator  an  hour  corresponds  to  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude, 
or  four  minutes  to  one  degree,  or  about  69^  nautical  miles ;  thus 
four  seconds  correspond  to  one  nautical  mile  and  one  second  to 
rather  more  than  500  yards.  In  latitude  60  degrees  north  these 
distances  are  diminished  one-half;  but  still,  so  small  an  error  as  a 
second  in  time  corresponds  to  about  260  yards,  and  an  error  of 
seven  seconds,  such  an  error  as  tbe  best  stationary  clock  might 
easily  acquire  in  a  week,  would  correspond  to  an  error  as  to  position 
of  more  than  a  geographical  mile  I 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  hundreds  of  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  abd  Indian 
Oceans,  there  was  occasion  for  very  careful  study  of  the  celestial 
movements,  very  excellent  instruments,  and  very  accurate  time- 
measuring  apparatus.  How  much  greater  was  tbe  need  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  for  every  ship  that  had  crossed  the 
ocean  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  himdreds  on  its 
broad  bosom. 

It  was  thus  that  the  necessity  arose  for  national  observatories, 
not  intended,  as  many  imagine,  for  the  study  of  astronomy  as  a 
science  (though  the  science  of  astronomy  is  undoubtedly  advanced 
in  a  most  important  manner  by  such  observatories),  but  for  the 
survey  of  the  heavens  and  the  exact  measurement  of  time. 
Precisely  as  navigation  would  be  unsafe  unless  the  terrestrial 
globe  were  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  true  position  of  every 
coast  line,  nay,  even  of  every  rock  and  reef,  accurately  determined, 
as  well  as  all  changes  which  such  coast  lines,  islands,  rocks,  reefs, 
&c.,  may  imdergo,  so  would  navigation  be  unsafe  unless  the 
celestial  globe^  within  which  as  it  were  the  earth  is  suspended, 
had  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  true  position  of  every 
star,  the  exact  paths  along  which  sun,  moon,  and  planets  travel, 
all  accurately  determined.  And  in  passing  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  work  of  a  national  observatory  (where  alone  such  sur- 
vey of  the  heavens  can  be  conducted)  bears  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  higher  astronomical  research,  that  the  trigono- 
metrical and  topographical  survey  of  the  earth's  surface  bears  to 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v^  v^pt  iv^ 
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the  profounder  studies  of  the  geologist,  the  biologist,  and  the 
paleontologist. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1674  that  any  definite  scheme  for 
systematic  survey  of  the  heavens,  in  the  interests  of  navigation 
and  commerce,  was  planned  in  this  country.     It  had  been  pointed 
out  by  a  Frenchman,  Le  Sieur  de  St,  Pierre,  that  if  the  motion 
of  the  moon  as  supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  earth's  centre  could 
be  accurately  predicted,  then  a  seaman  who  should  at  any  moment 
observe  the  exact  position  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  would  know 
the  precise  instant  of  terrestrial  time  (say  the  true  London  time) 
at  that  moment.     Thence,  as  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  stations  is  measurable  by  the  difference  of  time '  between 
those  stations,  the  latitude  of  the  ship  could  be  exactly  determined. 
Charles  II.,  to  whom  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Le  Sieur  de  St. 
Pierre,  referred  it  to  a  commission  of  officers  and  scientific  men. 
One  of  these.  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  sought  the  opinion  of  Flamsteed 
on  the  subject,  Flamsteed  being  well  known  at  that  time  as  a 
skilful  astronomer.   Flamsteed  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moon's  motions  at  that  epoch  was  far  too  inexact  for 
the  purpose  intended.   He  said  that  *  even  the  places  of  the  stars  in 
existing  catalogues  were  grievously  faulty.'   It  was  as  though  a  geo- 
grapher should  have  said  that  none  of  the  charts  used  by  navigators 
showed  the  positions  of  coast  lines  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
Charles  II.,  who  really  showed  a  most  commendable  zeal  for 
science  in  this  matter,  was  much  struck  by  Flamsteed's  remark, 
and  very  sensibly  pointed  out  that  if  astrononomical  knowledge 
were  thus  defective,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  to  work 
at  once,  and  zealously  to  correct  the  defect. 

Under  the  auspices,  then,  of  the  king  of  whom  Bochester 
wrongly  said  that  *  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a 
wise  one,'  Greenwich  Observatory  was  built,  and  in  1676  Flam- 
steed, who  had  been  appointed  Astronomical  Observator,*  at  a  salary 
of  lOOi.  a  year,  entered  into  residence  at  the  Observatory.  The 
instruments  which  he  principally  used  in  his  work  as  Astronomical 
Observator  were  not  in  use  until  1689. 

*  That  ifl,  the  difference  between  the  time  of  noon,  or  of  the  coming  to  the  south 
of  anj  known  fixed  star,  at  those  two  stations.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  explain 
this,  because  the  words  '  difference  of  time '  can  bear  no  other  interpretation,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time  at  any  instant  all  over  the  world  and 
throu^out  the  universe.  Yet  repeatedly  I  have  been  asked  what  astronomers  can 
mean  by  the  time  being  different  at  different  stations.  A  rough  way  of  expressing 
their  meaning  is  by  saying  that  the  time  of  day  is  different  at  different  stations. 

•  This  title  is  still  retained  in  official  documents,  and  is  imdoubtedly  a  more  suit- 
able title  than  that  of  Astronomer  Boyal,  seeing  that  astronomical  surveying,  not 
astronomical  research,  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  office.  qTp 
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And  here  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  much  greater  man 
than  Flamsteed,  a  man  who  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  during 
Flamsteed's  tenure  of  the  oflSce  of  Astronomer  Eoyal,  but  had 
already  attained  a  widespread  reputation  when  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory was  founded,  was  not  appointed  to  be  Astronomical 
Observator.  Whether  the  office  was  ever  oflFered  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  most  assuredly,  if  it  were  so 
offered,  it  is  most  fortunate  for  science  that  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  Probably  Newton  would  not  half  so  efficiently  as  Flam- 
steed  have  executed  the  observations  which  this  observer  made, 
though  men  inferior  to  either  might  have  executed  those  observa- 
tions as  well  as  Flamsteed,  or  better.  But  certainly  no  one 
could  have  done  Newton's  work  had  he  neglected  it  for  the  routine 
work  at  Greenwich.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  without  the 
systematic  observations  of  Flamsteed,  Newton  would  never  have 
been  able  to  place  the  theory  of  the  imiverse  on  that  firm  basis 
whereon  he  established  it  in  his  *  Principia.'  The  architect,  how- 
ever great  his  genius,  cannot  complete  his  conceptions  without  the 
aid  of  the  builder,  any  more  than  the  builder  can  erect  an  edifice 
without  the  materials  necessary  for  his  work. 

Flamsteed  laboured  at  Greenwich  under  difficulties  such  as 
none  of  his  successors  have  had  to  encounter.  His  salary,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  but  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 
even  this  pittance  was  often  ill-paid.  He  had  to  buy  or  make  his 
own  instruments.  To  defray  the  expenses  he  thus  incurred,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  pupils.  At  first  he  observed  with  a  sextant 
belonging  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  also  lent  him  two  clocks ;  some 
other  instruments  were  lent  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  The 
sextant  was  of  iron,  and  seven  feet  in  radius.  The  clocks  were 
constructed  by  Tompion,  the  most  celebrated  clockmaker  of  his 
day.  The  pendulums  were  thirteen  feet  long,  and  swung  a  com- 
plete or  double  vibration  in  four  seconds  (that  is,  beat  two  seconds, 
so  that  their  length  was  four  times  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
beating  seconds,  or  about  thirteen  feet).  They  were  so  constructed 
that  they  required  winding  only  once  a  year.  Flamsteed  also 
brought  with  him  from  Derby  to  Greenwich  a  quadrant  three  feet 
in  diameter.  With  these  instruments,  strangely  in  contrast  with 
those  now  in  use,  Flamsteed  began  his  labours  at  Greenwich  oni 
October  29,  1676. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  here  propose  to  give  any 
detailed  account  either  of  the  methods  followed  by  Flamsteed  and 
his  successors,  or  of  the  instruments  they  employed  in  their  work. 
But  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  utterly  unlike  was  the 
plan  first  followed  from  that  now  universally  employed.    Flam* 
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steed's  first  observations  of  the  stars,  or  his  survey  of  the  heavens, 
was  conducted  much  as  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  a  terrestrial 
tract  is  carried  out.  He  measured  with  the  sextant  the  apparent 
arc-distance  separating  a  star  from  each  of  two  stars  (or  from  more 
than  two)  whose  positions  were  already  known,  and  thence  calcu- 
lated the  position  of  the  star.  The  method  is  very  rough,  and 
could  lead  but  to  imperfect  results.  At  the  present  day,  astro- 
nomers follow  an  entirely  different  and  far  more  satisfactory  plan. 
A  telescope  is  caused  to  swing  so  as  to  sweep  the  meridian,  that  is, 
the  circle  on  the  heavens  passing  from  the  south  point  of  the 
horizon  to  the  point  overhead,  and  thence  to  the  north  point  of 
the  horizon.  Every  heavenly  body  visible  in  our  northern  heavens 
must  in  its  daily  rotation  around  the  polar  axis  of  the  skies  cross 
the  meridian  once  at  least.  (If  it  is  one  of  the  stars  within  ^  the 
circle  of  perpetual  apparition,'  or  stars  near  enough  to  the  pole 
not  to  set  when  due  north,  the  heavenly  body  crosses  the  meridian 
twice,  once  above  the  pole  and  once  below  it,  in  each  diurnal 
circuit.)  The  telescope,  then,  which  sweeps  the  meridian  serves  to 
show  at  what  elevation  and  at  what  time  any  heavenly  body 
crosses  that  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  thus  shows  the  body's  dis- 
tance firoiQ  the  pole,  and  its  rotational  distance  from  any  fixed 
circle  through  the  poles  from  which  the  astronomer  may  find  it 
convenient  to  measure  such  rotations.  Whereas,  in  the  first 
method,  the  astronomer  had  to  measure  arcs  in  all  imaginable 
directions ;  he  has  by  the  modem  method  to  measure  only  vertical 
arcs,  and  these  always  along  one  and  the  same  semicircle  from 
south  to  north.  The  superiority  of  the  modem  method,^  as 
respects  uniformity  of  procedure  and  of  result,  will  be  manifest  to 
all.  There  are  other  not  less  important  advantages  which  only 
the  mathematician  can  fully  appreciate.  . 

Flamsteed  retained  the  office  of  Astronomical  Observator  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1719.  His  first  observation  was  made  on  October  29,  1676 ;  but 
it  was  not  until  September  11,  1689,  that  he  began  regular 
observations  of  stars  on  the  meridian  with  a  mural  arc,  an  instru- 
ment so  constructed  as  to  swing  on  the  face  of  a  vertical  north  and 

'  I  speak  of  this  method  as  modern,  but  there  are  reasons  for  regarding  it  as,  in 
principle,  exceedingly  ancient.  For  in  the  great  pyramid,  which  was  manifestly 
intended  for  astronomical  observation  (though  afterwards  cased  over  so  that  none  who 
Came  after  its  owner's  death  should  use  it  for  that  purpose),  we  find  the  great 
aaeending  gallery,  150  feet  in  length  and  2S  feet  in  height,  constructed  so  as  to  bear 
precisely  on  the  meridian,  a  long  arc  of  which  it  commanded,-  while  many  of  the 
details  of  this  gallery  are  such  as  an  astronomer  intending  it  for  the  purpose  indicated 
vould  have  been  certain  to  give  to  it,  and  such  as  on  any  other  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  without  reuonable  interpretation.  uiyiuz«u  uy  ^^^'^qIc 
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south  wall  (whence  its  name),  and  with  a  sweep  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  degrees  on  the  meridian. 

The  forty-three  years  of  Flamsteed's  tenure  of  the  oflBce  did 
not  pass  without  some  unseemly  quarrels,  chiefly  caused  by  the 
impatience  with  which  contemporai-y  astronomers  awaited  the 
publication  of  his  results.  We  find  him,  in  October  1700,  writing 
thus  to  Dr.  Smith,  of  Oxford : — *  Briefly,  rir,  I  am  ready  to  put  the 
observations  into  the  press  as  soon  as  they  that  are  concerned 
shall  afford  me  assistants  to  copy  them  and  finish  the  calculations. 
But  if  none  be  afforded,  both  they  and  I  must  sit  down  contented 
till  I  can  finish  them  with  such  hands  as  I  have  ;  when  I  doubt 
not  but  to  publish  them,  as  they  ought  to  be,  handsomely  and  in 
good  order,  and  to  satisfy  the  world,  whilst  I  have  been  barbarously 
traduced  by  base  and  silly  people,  that  I  have  spent  my  time  much 
better  than  I  should  have  done  if,  to  satisfy  them,  I  had  published 
anything  sooner  and  imperfect.' 

The  impatience  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  caused  him  to 
depart  from  the  course  on  which  he  had  thus  determined.  He 
drew  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  press.  This  estimate  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  on  November  15,  1704,  and  was  unanimously 
approved.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband, 
undertook  to  pa)'  all  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Newton,  Wren,  and  three  others,  was  appointed  to 
examine  Flamsteed's  manuscripts.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  observations  should  all  be  published.  Flamsteed  placed 
in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the  observations  so  far  made,  but  stipu- 
lated that  no  steps  should  be  taken  towards  their  publication.  So, 
at  least,  he  asserted  afterwards ;  but  it  is  clear  the  stipulation  was 
not  such  as  to  prevent  the  work  being  sent  to  the  printers  as  it 
was.  When,  however,  he  should  have  supplied  the  rest,  Flamsteed 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  committee,  delaying  the  printing 
for  no  other  purpose,  so  far  as  appears,  but  to  obtain  better 
terms. 

In  1708  Prince  George  died,  and  a  further  delay  ensued.  But 
as  Flamsteed  himself  showed  no  disposition  to  supply  the  required 
copy,  complaints  were  made  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
and  such  other  members  of  the  Council  of  that  Society  as  he 
should  deem  fit  to  take  part  with  him  in  the  work  of  supervision. 
They  were  authorised  to  demand  of  the  Astronomical  Observator, 
six  months  after  the  close  of  each  successive  year,  a  true  and  fair 
copy  of  his  annual  observations,  and  also  to  direct  him  to  make 
Fuch  observations  as  they  should  consider  desirable.     They  were 

uiyiLiztJU  uy  "^.-j  v./' v^pt  in- 
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also  to  inspect  the  instruments,  and  to  see  that  these  were  main- 
tained in  proper  and  serviceable  condition. 

Professor  Grant,  in  his  excellent  *  History  of  Physical 
Astronomy,*  remarks  on  this  important  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Royal  Observatory :  '  The  origin  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  that  prevailed 
between  Flamsteed  on  the  one  hand  and  his  scientific  countrymen 
generally  on  the  other.  It  has  continued  to  exercise  its  functions  to 
the  present  day.  The  salutary  influence  of  such  a  board  of  inspec- 
tion is  indisputable,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  it  serves  to  prevent  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  Observatory  to  any  unwarrant- 
able purposes,  on  the  other  it  has  the  effect  of  periodically  relieving 
the  coiiscientious  astronomer  from  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties,  and  thereby  operates  as  an 
encouragement  to  future  exertion.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  at  least,  it  is  only  in  the  latter 
respect  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  have  been  apparent.'  * 

In  the  spring  of  1711  Flamsteed's  observations  were  published 
in  a  folio  volume.  The  incomplete  catalogue  of  stars  which 
Flamsteed  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  1704 
appeared  in  this  volume,  notwithstanding  his  alleged  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  pledge  for  his  subsequent 
delivery  of  a  complete  catalogue  into  their  hands.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that,  even  if  the  stipulation  were  made  as 
allied,  it  was  not  binding  under  the  circumstances.  Had  the 
complete  catalogue  been  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  in  reasonable 
time,  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  no  excuse  for  the  issue 
of  the  incomplete  one ;  but  year  after  year  had  passed  without  any 
fulfilment  of  Flamsteed's  agreement  to  complete  the  catalogue,  and 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Committee  was  the  only  one  left  open  to 
them.  If  Flamsteed's  stipulation  could  be  regarded  as  under  any 
and  all  conditions  closing  this  course  against  them,  the  incomplete 
catalogue  had  no  value  as  a  pledge. 

The  quarrels  which  arose  between  Flamsteed  on  the  one  part 
and  Newton  and  Halley  on  the  other,  were  first  made  matter  of 

'  At  the  ascension  of  William  IV.  a  new  -warrant  was  issued,  by  which  the 
€on»titution  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  to  some  degree  modifiotl.  The  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  had  then  recently  been  formed,  and  received  its  charter  at  tliat  time. 
As  the  new  society  was  formed  specially  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  whereas 
the  Bo3'al  Society  took  all  science  (and  more)  as  its  province,  and  so  might  have  for 
its  president  a  man  very  slightly  acquainted  with  astronomy,  it  was  fitting  that  a 
share,  at  least,  in  the  supervision  of  the  national  Astronomical  Observatory  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Society  specially  devoted  to  astronomy.  Accordingly  the  two  Societies 
— the  Royal  and  the  Astronomical — are,  according  to  the  new  warrant,  represented 
equally  in  the  Board  of  Visitors.  ^ 
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public  discussion  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  Finding  iil 
Flamsteed's  own  manuscripts  and  autobiography  a  number  of  state- 
ments injurious  to  the  characters  of  Newton  and  Halley,  Mr, 
Bally  unwisely  published  what  he  called  an  '  Account  of  the  Life 
of  Flamsteed/  which  involved  in  eflFect  an  ea?  ipaiiiA  and  unjust 
attack  upon  those  eminent  men.  In  1837  Mr.  Baily  published 
a  supplement,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  ^  sought  in  vain 
for  documents  which  might  tend  either  to  extenuate  or  explain 
the  conduct  of  Newton  and  Halley.*  He  cannot  have  searched 
very  carefully,  for  such  documents  existed  precisely  where  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  them,  namely,  among  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  papers.  Among  these  papera  Sir  David  Brewster  dis- 
covered a  series  of  letters  and  other  documents,  completely  excul- 
pating Newton  and  Halley  from  the  charges  rashly  brought  against 
them  by  Mr.  Baily,  and  placing  the  character  of  Flamsteed,  their 
calumniator,  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Apparently  the  sole 
cause  of  Flamsteed's  delay  in  the  first  instance,  and  anger  with 
Newton  and  Halley  in  the  second,  was  greed  of  money. 

Albeit,  Flamsteed  did  good  work  as  Astronomicsd  Observator. 
Professor  Grant  thus  sums  up  his  work  :  '  Flamsteed  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  practical  astro- 
nomers of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  merits  do  not,  indeed, 
appear  at  first  sight  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  some  of  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries  with  whom  he  may  be  compared,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  are  no  less  substantial.  In  carrying  out 
views  of  practical  utility,  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy 
in  the  most  minute  details,  in  fortitude  of  resolution  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  persevering  adherence  to  continuity  and 
regularity  of  observation  throughout  a  long  career,  he  has  few 
rivals  in  any  age  or  country.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  establish 
the  fundamental  points  of  practical  astronomy  upon  a  new  basis, 
and  to  rear  a  superstructure  which,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
served  as  a  landmark  of  vast  importance  to  astronomers.  ...  As 
first  astronomer  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  he  set  an 
example  to  his  successors  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  nor  while  that  noble  establishment  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  proud  pre-eminence  [high  position  ?]  among 
the  institutions  devoted  to  practical  astronomy,  will  the  labours  of 
its  original  director,  prosecuted  with  such  unwearied  perseverance 
throughout  a  long  career,  despite  the  depressing  influence  of  con- 
stitutional ill-health  [and  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  a  powerful 
faction^],  cease  to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  by  bis 
countrymen.' 

'  This  was  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  sappoSed  tJifttt,|ft|u%U(icJsJ»i^de  fo"  Mr. 
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Flaznsteed  was  succeeded  by  Hallej.  But  as  all  Flamsteed's 
instroments  were  removed  from  Greenwich,  119  observations  could 
be  made  till  1721.  On  October  1  in  that  year  Halley  made  Lis 
first  observation  with  a  transit  instrument  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Hooke. 

A  greater  astronomer  than  Flamsteed,  perhaps  inferior  only  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (certainly  inferior  only  to  him  among  the  English 
astronomers  of  his  day),  Ifalley  was  by  no  means  so  skilful  in  the 
practical  work  of  a  sky-surveying  observatory.  In  the  first  place, 
Halley  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. As  Professor  Grant  remarks,  it  is  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider his  age,  Hhat  he  should  have  undertaken  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  so  onerous  a  nature  as  those  attached  to  the  situation  of 
Astronomer  Eoyal.*  The  habits  of  minute  attention  to  details, 
required  for  successful  work  in  practical  astronomy,  are  not  readily 
acquired  in  advanced  life.  But  Halley  seems  to  have  had  little 
original  aptitude  for  such  work,  and  indeed  to  have  undervalued 
(a  common  fault)  the  qualities  he  did  not  possess.  We  may  pay 
but  little  attention  to  Baily's  severe  criticism  of  Halley's  observa- 
tions as  not  worth  printing,  because  Baily  may  have  been  to  some 
d^ree  prejudiced  against  Halley  after  reading  Flamsteed's  anim- 
adversions. But  Maskelyne  had  earlier  told  Delambre  that 
Halley's  observations  (extending  from  October  1721  to  December 
31,  1739)  were  hardly  better  than  Flamsteed's — a  severe  criticism, 
when  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  the  instruments  of 
observation  in  those  days  is  taken  into  account. 

Halley  died  on  January  14,  1742,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  During  more  than  twenty-four  months  before  his  death 
he  had  made  no  observations,'  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  how  old  he  was.     What  one  does  wonder  at  is 


Baily  on  Newton  and  Halley  represented  the  trae  state  of  the  case,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  ex  parte  statement.  I  believe  the  view  I  have  expressed  in  my  sketch  of 
flamsteed's  life,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  is  sound— viz.,  that  the  necessity  for 
pDbUshing  Sir  David  Brewster's  refutation  was  scarcely  a  less  misfortune  for  science 
than  was  Baily's  original  mistake  in  publishing  his  ill-considered  attack.  Scientific 
squabbles  are  degrading  enough  when  they  occur  without  being  raked  up  a  century 
afterwards. 

»  At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society  on  March  2,  1727,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then 
IVesident,  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Halley  had  not  supplied  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  them,  with  a  true  and  fair 
ci3py,  within  six  months  after  the  lapse  of  each  successive  year,  of  the  observations 
made  during  such  year.  He  pointed  out  that  the  continued  neglect  of  this  regulation 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  Halley,  who  was  present,  made  the 
rather  lame  exense  that  he  thought  it  better  to  keep  the  observations  in  his  own 
custody,  bo  that  he  might  finish  the  theory  he  designed  to  build  on  them  before  otiiers 
ocmld  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours. 
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that,  being  too  old  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  situation,  he  did 
not  resign. 

Bradley,  who  succeeded  Halley  as  Astronomer  Eoyal  in  1742 
(his  nomination  is  dated  February  2,  1742),  was  one  of  the  ablest, 
perhaps  the  very  ablest,  of  all  who  have  held  the  office*  While 
astronomy  owes  to  him  (as  it  does  not  to  any  other  Astronomer 
Royal)  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  which  have  adorned  the 
science,  these  were  such  as  belonged  to  the  field  of  his  labours  as  a 
practical  observer.  His  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  was 
indeed  made  before  he  accepted  the  situation  of  Astronomical 
Observator  at  Greenwich  ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  the  observations 
which  led  to  that  discovery  he  was  fitting  himself  for  the  position 
he  afterwards  held.  His  more  difficult  and  less  striking,  but  in 
reality  more  important,*  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis  was  made  while  he  was  at  Greenwich. 

It  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work  at 
Greenwich,  as  well  as  to  show  what  progress  practical  astronomy 
was  making,  to  consider — but  we  must  do  so  very  briefly — the 
nature  of  these  discoveries. 

For  guidance  in  navigation  and  travelling  generally,  as  well  as 
in  the  measurement  of  time  for  civil  and  other  purposes,  the  stars 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  are  regarded  by  the  astronomer  as  sky- 
marks  whose  observed  direction  gives  certain  information  as  to 
position  or  as  to  time.  But  that  the  information  should  be  trust- 
worthy, the  causes  which  may  lead  to  erroneous  ideas  as  to  a 
heavenly  body's  direction  must  be  understood  and  their  effects 
corrected.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  first 
place,  not  a  single  star  visible  in  the  sky  cut  any  moment  is  really 
where  it  seems  to  he ;  and  in  the  second,  eveiy  starts  position  on 
the  star  vault  is  constantly ,  though  slowly,  changing.  As  it  is  the 
specific  office  of  an  Astronomical  Observator  to  learn  precisely 
where  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  he  must  manifestly  find  out  all  the 
circumstances  which  might  cause  him  to  be  deceived.  Some  of 
the  sources  of  error  are  sufficiently  obvious.  A  rough  instrument, 
such  as  an  ingenious  schoolboy  could  construct  in  an  hour  or  two, 
would  suffice  to  indicate  the  deceptive  effect  of  our  own  air,  whose 
refractive  action  on  rays  of  light  causes  every  star  to  appear  some- 
what higher  in  the  heavens  than  it  really  is.  Other  sources  of 
error  are  less  easily  ascertained.  Again,  though  the  reeling  of  the 
ea]*th  like  a  gigantic  top,  under  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  does  not  cause  any  star  to  appear  in  a  direction  in  which  it 

*  More  important  in  its  bearing  on  physical  astronomyi  thougli  less  important  as 
regar%lfl  practical  observation. 
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does  not  actually  lie,  yet  by  constantly  changing  the  position  of 
every  star  with  respect  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens  (more  correctly, 
by  constantly  changing  the  position  of  these  poles  on  the  star 
sphere),  this  motion  causes  a  steady  though  slow  change  in  the 
calculated  position  of  every  star.  So  also  does  the  slow  motion  of 
each  star  (or  sun)  along  its  own  special  path  in  space* 

The  aberration  of  light  is  a  displacement  of  the  former  kind, 
nutation  a  displacement  of  the  latter  kind.     Light  streams  forth 
in  all  directions  with  enormous  velocity  from  each  star,  while  the 
earth  rushes  with  enormous  velocity  round  the  sun.    The  latter 
velocity,  though  enormous,  is  but  small  compared  with  the  former. 
Yet  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  direction 
whence  the  light  of  a  star  comes,  just  as  the  velocity  of  a  ship 
propelled  otherwise  than  by  a  stem  wind  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.' 
With  a  wind  blowing  from  the  side  (the  nautical  reader  will 
excuse  my  avoidance  of  technical  terms)  the  forward  motion  of 
the  ship  causes  the  apparent  wind  to  come  from  a  point  nearer 
that  towards  which  the  ship  is  travelling  than  is  the  point  from 
which  the  real  wind  is  blowing.     In  other  words,  the  wind  is 
made  to  appear  less  favourable  than  it  really  is.   We  may,  in  fact, 
regard    the  motion  of  the  ship  as   producing  a  wind  of  equal  " 
velocity  blowing  dead  against  the  ship's  course,  and  this  wind  has 
to  be  combined  with  the  real  wind  to  give  the  direction  of  the 
apparent  wind.     The  light  coming  from  a  star  with  a  velocity  of 
more  than  180,000  miles  per  second  has  similarly  to  be  combined 
with  the  effects  of  the  earth's  forward  motion  at  the  rate  of  about 
1 8  miles  per  second  ;  and  the  apparent  direction  from  which  the 
star's  rays  seem  to  come  (in  other  words,  the  apparent  position  of 

'  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Bradley  was  led  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
abemtion  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  recognition  of  precisely  this  analogous  pheoomonon. 
Dr.  Eobison,  of  Edinburgh,  relates  the  stoiy  in  his  article  on  Seamanship.  Tho 
following  account  is  from  Dr.  Thomson's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society :  •  When  Bradley 
despaired  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  he  had  observed,  a 
wtisfactory  explanation  of  it  occurred  all  at  once  to  him  when  he  was  not  in  search 
of  it.  He  accompanied  a  pleasure  party  in  a  sail  upon  the  River  Thames.  The  boat 
in  wbich  they  were  was  provided  with  a  mast,  which  had  a  vane  upon  the  top  of  it. 
It  blew  a  moderate  wind,  and  tlie  party  sailed  up  and  down  the  river  for  a  considerable 
time.  Dr.  Bradley  remarked  that  every  time  the  boat  put  about,  the  vane  at  the 
top  of  tho  boat's  mast  shifted  a  little,  as  if  there  had  been  a  slight  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  He  observed  this  three  or  four  times  without  speaking;  at 
last  he  mentioned  it  to  the  sailors,  and  expressed  his  turprise  that  the  wind  should 
shift  BO  regnlarly  every  time  they  put  abont.  The  sailors  told  him  the  wind  had  not 
shifted,  but  that  the  apparent  change  was  owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  boat,  and  assured  him  that  the  same  thing  invariably  happened  in  all  cases.' 
Bradley  was  quickly  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena,  and  found  in  its  interpretation 
that  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars.  ^,y,  ,^^^  ^^  ^,^,^Qle 
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the  stax)  is  nearer  to  that  point  on  the  star-sphere  towards  whi<;h 
the  earth  is  travelling  than  is  the  actual  position  of  the  star.  So 
that,  just  as  an  exactly  head  wind  and  an  exactly  stern  wind  are 
the  only  winds  not  affected  in  apparent  direction  by  a  ship's 
motion,  so  a  star  lying  exactly  in  the  direction  towards  which, 
and  a  star  lyiug  exactly  in  the  direction  from  which,  the  earth  is 
moving,  would  be  the  only  stars  in  the  heavens  seen  precisely  in 
their  true  position  (so  far,  at  least,  as  aberration  is  concerned). 
The  greatest  possible  displacement  due  to  this  cause  occurs  in  the 
case  of  stars  situated  anywhere  on  the  great  circle  lying  between 
the  two  points  just  named  where  there  is  no  displacement.  It  is 
not  great,  simply  because  the  earth's  velocity  in  her  orbit  is  but 
about  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light.^  Still,  it 
is  not  one  of  those  exceedingly  minute  quantities  which  tax  the 
astronomer's  means  of  instrumental  observation.  It  amounts,  in 
fact,  to  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon. 

Even  if  we  only  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  displacement  as 
this,  if  undetected,  to  the  seaman,  it  appears  by  no  means  of  small 
importance.  Supposing  a  star  on  the  equator,  and  displaced  on 
account  of  aberration  either  eastwards  or  westwards  by  the  greatest 
amount  which  this  cause  of  displacement  can  produce,  or  about 
20^  seconds  of  arc.  Then,  since  15  degrees  of  arc  on  the  heavens 
correspond  to  one  hour  of  diurnal  rotation,  it  follows  that  15 
minutes  of  arc  correspond  to  one  minute  of  time,  and  15  seconds 
of  arc  to  one  second  of  time.  Thus  20  seconds  of  arc  correspond 
to  li  seconds  of  time,  and  an  error  of  this  amount  would  be 
equivalent  in  the  determinatiou  of  a  ship's  longitude  to  an  error 
of  more  than  620  yards.  But  in  reality  the  effect  of  neglecting 
such  a  correction  as  that  due  to  aberration  is  not  to  be  measured 
in  this  way  by  its  direct  action.  Indirectly,  regarding  the  stars 
as  skymarks  by  which  the  movements  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
are  measured,  the  correction  due  to  aberration  becomes  of  yet 
greater  importance. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Bradley's  great  discovery  might  have 
been  based  on  Flamsteed's  observations  alone.  For  though  Flam- 
steed  himself  failed  to  detect  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  he 
made  his  observations  so  carefully  and  well,  that  from  the  simple 
study  of  his  various  observations  of  the  several  stars  at  different 
seasons,  the  amount  of  displacement  caused  by  aberration  can  be 

*  If  we  take  along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  about 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  radius,  and  draw  radii  to  the  two  ends  of  this  minute 
arc,  the  angle  between  these  radii  will  correspond  to  the  maximum  apparent  dis- 
placement of  a  ftar  due  to  aberration. 

uiyiiizfcju  uy  'v_*^^^^>''<  in- 
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determined  almost  as  exactly  as  from  the  best  observations  of 
recent  times. 

The  natation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  displacement  smaller  in 
amount,  and  not  affecting  the  direction  in  which  the  stars  appear 
to  lie,  but  the  position  of  the  earth  from  which  we  see  them. 
The  reeling  motion  of  the  earth  detected  by  Hipparchus  (though 
Ptolemy  usually  gets  the  credit  of  the  discovery)  is  caused  by  the 
perturbing  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earth's  spheroidal 
globe.  Were  the  earth  a  perfect  sphere,  there  would  be  no  such 
motion.  Nutation  may  be  described  as  a  quivering  of  the  earth 
as  she  thus  reels.  Were  the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  constant,  this  reeling  would  be  uniform ;  but  as  the  moon's 
path  round  the  earth  varies  in  position  (in  inclination,  shape,  &c.), 
the  disturbing  action  varies,  and  thus  the  reeling  varies  in  rate, 
and  the  slope  of  the  reeling  earth's  axis  varies  also,  or  the  axis  of 
the  reeling  earth  may  be  said  to  quiver.  In  reality,  there  is  a 
small  and  relatively  rapid  reeling  superadded  to  the  great  slow 
reeling.  The  axial  slope  of  the  small  reel — so  to  describe  what 
corresponds  to  the  inclination  of  a  reeling  top's  axis  to  the  vertical — 
amounts  only  to  about  9^  seconds,  and  each  reel  is  accomplished 
in  about  \%\  years,  whereas  the  slope  of  the  great  processional  reel 
amoimts  to  about  23^  degrees,  and  each  reel  requires  about  25,900 
years.  Thus  the  pole  of  the  heavens  revolves  in  25,900  years  in 
a  great  circle  47  degrees  in  diameter,  while  it  also  revolves  around 
the  mean  position  due  to  this  precessional  reeling  in  a  circle — 
really  an  oval — 18  J  seconds  in  diameter,  in  a  period  of  about  18^ 
years.  All  the  stars  are  affected,  so  far  as  their  position  with 
respect  to  the  poles  is  concerned,  by  these  motions.  The 
nutation  thus  introduces  a  correction  of  all  stellar  positions,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  observations  of  the  stars. 

I  have  considered  these  discoveries  by  Bradley  because,  as  I 
have  said,  they  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  discoveries 
(almost  the  only  important  discoveries)  made  by  astronomers 
carrying  out  the  systematic  work  of  practical  observation — in  other 
words,  attending  to  the  business  which  they  are  paid  to  do. 

Bradley's  last  observation  at  Greenwich  was  made  on  July  16, 
1762.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Savilian  Professor  of 
Geometry  at  Oxford,  who  had  few  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  oflSce  of  Astronomical  Observator.  He  died  early  in  1765, 
his  last  observation  having  been  made  on  March  15  in  that 
year. 

Bliss  was  succeeded  by  Maskeljne,  whose  first  observation 
was  made  on  May  7,  1765.  He  used  the  same  instruments  as 
Bradley,  but  he  adopted  a  system  tetter  calculate  j^aJita4Jft! 
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trustworthy  and  valuable  results.  He  limited  his  observations  to 
a  select  number  of  stars  (besides,  of  course,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets).  He  observed  these  stars  on  every  available  occasion, 
and  based  on  these  observations  a  catalogue  which,  though  con- 
taining but  thirty-six  stars,  was  far  more  accurate  than  any  pre- 
viously formed.  This  plan  of  observation  he  continued  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  his  first  observation  being 
made,  as  already  mentioned,  on  May  7, 1765,  his  last  on  December 
31,  1810.  His  actual  period  of  office  was  slightly  greater  than 
45|  years,  and  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  period  during  which 
Sir  Gr.  Airy  held  the  office. 

We  owe  to  Maskelyne  the  establishment  of  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac,'  which  first  appeared  in  1767.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Eoyal  Observatory  had  fairly  begun  (even)  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established  until  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  appeared. 
During  his  entire  ^period  of  office  Maskelyne  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  almanac. 

When  Maskelyne  was  made  Astronomer  Eoyal,  there  was  no 
very  eminent  English  astronomer  to  whom  persons  ignorant  of 
the  special  duties  of  the  office  might  have  thought  that  the 
position  should  have  been  offered.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  teaching 
music  until  1766,  when  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Halifax,  and 
his  earliest  regular  observations  were  made  in  1776.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  later,  during  at  least  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Maskelyne's  life*  there  could  be  no  comparison  between 
him  and  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  astronomers.  Maskelyne  was  the 
more  precise  surveyor,  but  his  name  is  associated  with  none  of 
the  great  discoveries  which  constitute  the  glory  of  astronomy. 
Of  William  Herschel  it  has  been  justly  said,  ccdorum  perrupU 
claustra,  he  burst  the  bonds  of  the  heavens ;  he  penetrated  beyond 
the  limits  that  had  before  restrained  men's  views,  and  searched 
boldly  into  the  depths  of  the  universe.  Of  Maskelyne  we  can 
only  say  that  he  helped  to  assign  the  true  position  of  certain 
celestial  sky-marks.  But  then  this  was  the  duty  which  Maskelyne 
was  engaged  to  do ;  he  did  it  honestly  and  well. 

Eleven  days  after  Maskelyne's  last  observation  had  been  made, 
his  successor,  John  Pond,'[made  his  first^observation,  January  11, 
1811.  Although  his  name  is  little  known — ^indeed,  scarcely  known 
at  all  outside  the  ranks  of  professional  astronomers — he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  class.  He  extended  Maskelyne's  method  of 
sidereal  astronomy  to  more  than  1,000  stars,  his  catalogue  being 
'  generally  admitted,'  says  Prof.  Grant,  '  to  be  one  of  the  most 
accurate  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world.'    Fine  instruments  by  Troughton  were  employed  by  him. 
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and  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  with  Brinkley  as  to  the  distances 
of  the  fixed  stars  he  invented  a  method  of  observing  stars  by 
reflection  at  the  surface  of  mercury  which  notably  increased  the 
accuracy  of  certain  orders  of  observations. 

During-  Pond's  tenure  of  the  oflSce  the  career  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel  came  to  its  end,  and  that  of  his  almost  equally  dis- 
tinguished son  began.  When  Pond  retired  from  oflSce,  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  Sir  John  Herschel  was  already  recognised  as 
England's  greatest  astronomer.  Fortunately  for  science,  no  one 
was  so  ill-advised  as  to  propose  that  this  eminent  man,  already 
deeply  engaged  in  the  researches  which  have  rendered  his  name 
illustrious,  should  be  appointed  to  the  oflSce  rendered  vacant  by 
Pond's  retirement.  (Fortimately  for  science,  at  least,  on  the 
assumption — doubtless  incorrect — that,  if  he  had  been  oflFered  the 
appointment,  he  would  have  left  his  congenial  field  of  labours  to 
accept  others  of  far  less  scientific  importance,  for  which  he  was  far 
less  fitted.)  A  successor  to  Pond  was  sought  for  among  men 
already  working  in  the  same  field,  that  is,  already  engaged  in  the 
work  of  exact  smrveying  of  the  heavens.  A  most  fortunate  choice 
was  made  in  the  selection  of  George  Biddell  Airy,  who,  during  his 
tenure  of  office  (the  longest  hitherto, — ^by  a  few  weeks,  as  compared 
with  the  next,  Maskelyne's),  has  done  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, save  perhaps  Bradley,  to  give  to  Greenwich  its  present 
high  position  among  national  observatories.  He  was  already 
eminent  in  his  special  department  of  astronomical  work,  having  ably 
directed  the  Cambridge  Observatory  during  seven  years.  He  had 
there  introduced  two  features,  unknown  till  then  in  the  work  of 
public  observatories,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  all  observations  by  the 
observer  himself  instead  of  subordinates,  and  the  systematic  obser- 
vation of  the  planets — a  department  of  astronomy  long  n^lected 
at  Greenwich. 

Space  does  not  remain  for  the  description  of  the  special 
work  of  Sir  G.  Airy.  What  remains  must  be  devoted  to  some 
remarks  on  the  mistaken  ideas  which  many  seem  to  have  formed 
respecting  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  on  the  unsuitable  and  in 
many  cases  preposterous  selections  made  by  newspaper  writers 
for  a  successor  to  Airy. 

The  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  his  'Budget  of  Paradoxes,' 
relates  an  amusing  story  about  Flamsteed,  the  first  of  our  Astro- 
nomers BoyaL  An  old  woman  who  had  lost  a  bundle  of  linen 
came  to  Ilamsteed  to  learn  its  whereabouts,  being  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  one  of  the  duties,  if  not  the  chief  duty,  of 
an  Astronomer  Boyal  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  customarily 
addressed  by  ignorant  persons  to  astrological  charlatans.    Flam- 
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steed,  proposing  to  amuse  himself  at  the  old  woman's  expense, 
'  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a 
ditch  near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it  would  be  found.'  He 
meant,  says  De  Morgan,  to  have  given  the  woman  a  little  good 
advice  when  she  came  back ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  purpose, 
the  bundle  was  found  in  the  very  place  which  he  had  indicated. 
It  is  added,  though  De  Morgan  does  not  mention  the  fact,  that 
Flamsteed  determined  thenceforth  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
astrology  even  in  fun. 

It  would  seem,  from  much  that  has  been  written  about 
the  ofi&ce  of  Astronomer  Royal,  that  the  general  public  are  scarcely 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the  old  lady  who  mistook  the 
Astronomer  Eoyal  of  her  time  for  a  conjuror.  Persons  were 
named  as  likely  to  succeed  Airy  who  would  have  been  as  ill-fitted 
for  the  office  as  a  sea  captain  for  a  generalship,  a  general  for  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  or  an  historian  for  the  office  of  prime  minister. 
Even  those  who  have  rightly  apprehended  that  the  office  is  one 
requiring  special  training,  as  well  as  original  aptitude  and  capacity, 
have  in  many  cases  failed  to  note  that  such  special  training  as 
observers  in  any  great  observatory  may  obtain,  though  fitting  them 
for  the  charge  of  ordinary  observatories,  may  not  by  any  means 
fit  them  to  take  charge  of  a  great  national  observatory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  make  these  remarks  in  depre- 
ciation of  any  of  those  who  were  named  as  likely  to  succeed  the 
Astronomer  Eoyal  in  the  office  to  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Christie, 
formerly  first  assistant  at  Greenwich,  has  been  appointed.  Most 
of  those  who  were  thus  named  were  persons  who,  by  their  method 
of  life  and  study,  removed  themselves  from  even  the  possibility  of 
being  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  office,  and,  as  it  were, 
declined  to  have  it  offered  to  them.  There  is  one  road,  and  only 
one,  in  which  a  man,  fit  as  respects  capacity,  can  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  office,  and  even  that  road  eventually  branches  out  into 
several,  one  only  of  which  leads  to  the  goal  in  question.  A  skilful 
mathematician,  with  first-rate  working  powers,  who  shall  begin, 
from  the  time  of  taking  a  high  degree  at  the  university,  to  work 
in  one  of  the  subordinate  offices  at  Greenwich,  taking  shortly  (in 
virtue  of  his  position  as  a  mathematician)  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
subordinate  offices,  may  later  become  one  of  those  from  whom  a 
new  Astronomer  Royal  can  be  selected.  But  such  a  one  may 
become,  after  a  few  years  at  Greenwich,  the  head  of  some  important 
Government  observatory,  a  position  of  greater  emolument  and  per- 
haps of  greater  dignity,  but  one  which,  should  he  occupy  it  many 
years,  unfits  him  for  the  office  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
highest  which  a  professional  astronomer  can  occupy.     The  reason 
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of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  routine  at  Grreenwich  is  necessarily 
unlike  that  at  other  observatories.  Much  of  the  work  which  must 
be  done  at  Crreenwich  is  by  no  means  essential  elsewhere ;  and  in 
turn,  much  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  with  great  advantage  at 
other  observatories  (we  are  speaking  all  the  time,  be  it  understood, 
of  Government  observatories)  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  at 
Greenwich.  Now,  even  though  the  system  at  Greenwich  were 
thoroughly  stereotyped,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  a  few 
years'  absence  from  Greenwich  work  would  render  even  the  ablest 
astronomer  less  fit  to  take  charge  of  our  great  national  observatory 
than  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  superintending  such  work 
during  those  years.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  system  at  Green- 
wich, though  to  all  intents  and  purposes  fixed,  does  yet  in  details 
undergo  modifications — ^that,  in  fact,  being  a  living  organisation, 
it  grows — we  can  readily  see  that  even  the  most  skilful  astronomer 
can  only  retain  the  fullest  fitness  for  the  office  of  Astronomer 
Boyal  by  remaining  at  Greenwich,  and  by  working  continuously 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  actual  holder  of  that  office. 
When  such  a  man,  otherwise  possessing  the  requisite  capacity, 
succeeds  to  the  position  of  Astronomer  Boyal,  there  is  the  greatest 
chance  that  the  change  will  cause  no  hitch,  even  for  the  shortest 
period,  in  the  work  of  the  great  national  observatory :  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  point  in  which  the  public  is  most  interested. 

The  fitness  (in  these  respects)  of  the  appointment  recently 
made  will  therefore  be  readily  understood,  and  it  will  be  seen  also 
why  several  of  those  named  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  office  were,  for  various  reasons,  more  or  less 
unsuited  for  the  post.  The  greatest  master  living  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  astronomy,  although  at  the  head  of  an  important  obser- 
vatory, would  not  only  have  been  in  all  probability  a  less  efficient 
Astronomer  Koyal  than  one  who  had  been  working  for  years  at 
Greenwich,  but  his  transference  to  the  office  (had  he  been  willing 
to  accept  it)  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  science,  because 
in  the  office  of  Astronomer  Royal  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
continue  those  researches  in  which  he  has  few  or  no  equals.  One 
of  the  greatest  professors  (if  not  actually  the  greatest)  of  pure 
mathematics  could  as  ill  be  spared  from  his  special  labours,  even 
if  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  routine  work  essential  in  the  chief 
of  our  national  observatory.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  indefatigable  director  of  the '  Nautical  Almanac,'  although 
for  a  long  time  the  head  (and  a  most  skilful  and  successful  head) 
of  a  fine  private  observatory,  would  be  ill-placed  as  chief  at  Green- 
wich, if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this—  that  he  is  the  fittest  man 
living  for  the  post  be  actually  holds,  u,y, uz^u  uy  ^_j^^^l^ 
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Again,  there  are  men  who,  by  their  telescopic  researches  in 
what  may  be  called  the  physics  of  astronomy,  by  spectroscopic 
observations  and  discoveries,  by  their  analysis  of  the  great  mass  of 
observations  gathered  by  others,  and  in  other  ways,  are  deservedly 
regarded  as  having  notably  advanced  our  astronomical  knowledge, 
who  would  yet  be  altogether  unfit  to  take  charge  of  even  the 
commonest  routine  work  at  Greenwich ;  and  even  though  they 
could,  would  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  more  important  work 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted.  Most  of  these,  indeed, 
are  independent  workers  in  astronomy,  who  are  not  willing  (and 
have  through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  shown  that  they  are 
unwilling)  to  accept  what  would  be  to  them  the  comparative 
slavery  of  a  salaried  oflSce, 

One  astronomer,  indeed,  and  only  one  of  those  who  were  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  succeed  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  could  have  taken 
his  place  without  loss  to  the  public,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  because 
of  unfitness  for  the  post,  or,  on  the  other,  because  no  one  else  could 
so  well  do  work  given  up  that  the  oflSce  might  be  taken.  I 
refer  to  an  astronomer  who  has  quite  recently  left  the  charge  of 
one  of  our  most  important  colonial  observatories  to  take  a  leading 
astronomical  office  at  Oxford.  That  astronomer  had  for  several 
years  held  the  position  of  chief  assistant  at  Greenwich,  and,  had 
the  Astronomer  Royal  resigned  four  or  five  years  ago,  would  almost 
certainly  have  succeeded  him.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
an  absence  of  several  years  from  Greenwich  diminishes  an  astro- 
nomer's fitness  for  the  special  duties  (in  particular,  the  superin- 
tendence of  routine  work)  belonging  to  the  office  of  Astronomer 
Eoyal.  Without  touching  in  any  way  upon  the  question  of  rela- 
tive capacity,  zeal,  or  energy,  I  may  say  that  in  all  probability  the 
public  interests  were  better  served  by  the  appointment  to  this 
office  of  the  younger  man  who  has  during  the  last  few  years  held 
the  position  of  chief  assistant  at  Greenwich. 

I  have  touched  on  the  erroneous  ideas  which  many  persons 
entertain  respecting  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Boyal.  I  may 
conveniently  conclude  by  noting  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
actual  duties  of  the  office  have  been  discharged  by  the  venerable 
astronomer  who  has  so  long  held  that  important  position.  If  we 
do  not  find  his  name  associated  with  striking  discoveries  respecting 
the  sun  and  moon,  planets,  stars,  and  comets,  it  has  been  because 
the  duties  of  his  office  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  researches 
by  which  alone  such  discoveries  can  be  eflfected.  An  Airy  has  no 
Ti^hX  to  undertake  such  work  as  has  ennobled  the  names  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Herschel.  His  duty  to  the  nation,  in  whose  service 
he  has  taken  office,  requires  that  he  should  devote  his  energies  first 
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and  chiefly  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  that  systematic 
observatory  work  which  is  so  important  to  the  nation  as  forming 
the  very  basis  of  our  commercial  system.  Not  only  the  property, 
but  the  lives  of  millions  depend  more  or  less  diirectly  on  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  with  which  that  system  is  carried  out. 
I  may  add  what  may  seem  to  some  a  commonplace  consideration, 
which  presents,  liowever,  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
that  the  nation  pays  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  the  performance  of  certain  work,  and  therefore  has  a 
right  {ea/ik  one  of  us  has  a  right)  to  claim  that  that  work  and  no 
other  shall  be  done — no  other  work,  at  least,  which  would  prevent 
that  work  from  being  well  and  thoroughly  done.  An  Astronomer 
Royal  who  should  devote  any  large  portion  of  his  time  to  inde- 
pendent researches,  such  as  the  Herschels,  Huggins,  Lassell,  Draper, 
and  other  private  astronomers'  have  undertaken,  might  become 
very  eminent  for  his  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  counby  in  whose  service  he  had 
accepted  office,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  right-minded  men  his 
distinction  would  be  to  his  discredit.  The  Astronomer  Royal  who 
has  just  completed  his  long  term  of  office  has  achieved — though 
his  official  career  has  not  been  absolutely  without  mistakes — a 
worthier  reputation,  in  this,  that  he  has  worked  with  such  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  his  office  that  even  the 
hardest-working  professional  astronomer  might  well  hesitate  to 
succeed  him  in  a  position  always  important,  but  which  he  has 
made  most  arduous. 

BICHABD   A.    PROCTOB. 
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Of  all  arts  in  the  world,  that  of  landscape  painting  is  to  my  mind 
the  pleasantest  to  practise.  How  the  greatest  of  landscape  artists — 
Turner,  for  instance — may  have  felt  when  at  work,  I  do  not  guess ; 
but  to  the  average  man  who  is  not  great,  but  only  placidly  loves 
his  art,  there  is  no  huge  mental  strain  in  it,  no  surprising  up* 
heaval  of  the  spirit.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  luxury  of  summer 
idling  in  your  labour.  Messieurs  the  landscape  artists.  I  have 
known  those  amongst  you  who  can  spend  their  three  or  four  days 
together  in  *  absorbing  the  sentiment '  of  a  landscape  before  setting 
to  work  at  its  transference  to  canvas — a  pleasant  occupation. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  comrade  so  engaged. 

A  broiling  day,  if  you  please,  to  begin  with.  A  day  so  hot 
that  if  you  should  lay  a  hand  upon  any  bit  of  metal  long  un- 
sheltered from  the  sun  you  would  be  likely  to  remove  it  hastily. 
A  day  so  hot  that,  seen  through  any  trellis-work  of  leaves  or  boughs, 
the  air  visibly  palpitated,  and  the  distant  blue  of  the  landscape 
waved.  A  day  the  successor  of  so  many  days  of  drought,  that 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  showed  three  feet  of  baked  and  fissured 
earth  between  the  lowest  grass  of  the  meadows  and  the  water-line, 
A  day  so  hot  that  the  very  birds  were  silent  in  the  shade,  and  the 
solitary  swan  in  sight,  with  two  dirty  grey  little  cygnets  just 
behind  her,  would  not  venture  into  the  sunshine,  but  kept  up  a 
lazy  circle  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  one  monstrous  elm. 

Gabriel  Browne  was  two-and-twenty,  heart-whole,  and  free 
from  care.  He  was  swarthy  of  complexion,  and  clean  shaven,  and 
he  wore  his  hair  long.  He  was  dressed  in  white  linen  of  a  fashion 
we  might  laugh  at  nowadays ;  and,  with  a  straw  hat  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  he  lay  in  a  punt  in  the  shadow,  in  an  attitude  natur- 
ally picturesque.  The  Princess  Royal  was  a  baby  at  this  time, 
and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  was  the  almost  girlish  darling  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  young  man  of  astonishing  pro- 
mise, and  Mr.  D'Israeli  was  already  a  young  man  of  astonishing 
performance.  From  these  historical  premises  you  may  yourself 
attire  Gabriel  in  garments  of  a  suitable  cut.  Any  reminiscence 
of  an  original  illustrated  edition  of  *  Nicholas  Nickleby'  will 
serve. 
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It  was  not  BO  universally  the  fashion  to  consult  nature  when 
one  professed  to  paint  her  in  those  days  as  it  has  since  become, 
but  Gabriel  had  in  theory  joined  the  more  advanced  spirits  of  his 
time.  Just  now  the  weather  was  so  oppressive,  that  instead  of 
painting  be  was  content  to  lie  still  and  *  absorb  the  sentiment '  of 
the  scene  before  him.  That  sentiment  was  one  of  complete  rest 
and  ease ;  there  was  a  suggestion  of  slumber  in  it  and  dreams  of 
unusual  calm,  and  Gabriel  so  successfully  absorbed  it,  that  he 
presently  fell  into  a  tranquil  doze,  and  even  snored  a  little.  Attired 
as  he  was,  you  or  I  might  have  thought  his  figure  rather  quaint 
than  noble,  but  then  fashion  has  everything  to  do  with  those 
matters,  and  three  young  ladies  who  came  that  way  peeped  at  him 
through  the  lattice-work  of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  admired  him. 
He  lay  with  one  swarthy  cheek,  flushed  with  health's  own  colour, 
pressed  in  a  brown  and  shapely  hand,  and  his  handsome  face  was 
turned  to  the  bank,  so  that  the  three  young  ladies  had  each  a  good 
view  of  him  in  turn. 

Each  of  these  three  young  ladies  carried  a  small  round  basket, 
and  each  basket  was  filled  with  ripe  cherries,  which  they  ate 
demurely  as  they  came  along.  And  one  of  them  having  a  cherry- 
stone between  her  rosy  lips  when  she  peeped  at  the  slumbering 
artist,  took  it  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  and  delicately  poising 
it  in  an  orifice  in  the  leafy  screen,  by  a  pressure  of  the  said  thumb 
and  finger,  half  lucky  and  half  dexterous,  sent  it  away  with  so 
much  precision  that  it  struck  the  very  tip  of  the  sleeper's  chiselled 
nose,  and  stilled  its  somnolent  music  on  a  sudden.  The  sleeper 
awoke,  and  rubbed  the  place  lightly  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  then,  sitting  up,  he  looked  inquiringly  about  him.  The 
young  lady  who  had  fired  the  shot  let  off  a  musical  laugh,  and 
Gabriel,  rising,  said,  *  Aha ! '  in  a  tragedy  tone,  seized  his  punting 
pole,  and  with  a  dexterous  shove  shot  the  punt  from  shade  to  sun- 
light, and  back  to  shade,  and  came  smiling  through  a  little  arch  of 
leaves.  When  he  saw  the  three  he  became  suddenly  grave  and 
executed  a  courtly  bow.  The  disturber  returned  him  a  sweeping 
curtsy  in  the  manner  of  high  comedy,  and  her  companions 
answered  the  young  man's  salute  with  the  measured  gravity  of 
propriety  as  taught  in  the  best  finishing  schools.  They  were  a 
charming  trio,  and  they  were  so  grouped  and  contrasted  that  they 
set  each  other  off  to  great  advantage.  The  disturber  was  a 
piquante  little  hussy  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  dimple,  and  her 
complexion  a  blending  of  roses  and  cream.  The  one  to  her  left 
▼as  slight  and  fair,  with  a  face  like  a  lily,  and  violet  eyes  of  gravity, 
and  a  sweet  mouth.  The  one  to  the  right  was  a  princess  to  look 
at,  at  the  least ;  a  daughter  of  the  sun,  who  might  have  taken 
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the  saying  of  Solomon's  love  for  a  motto :  *  I  am  black  but  comely.' 
Soyal  eyes  she  had,  black  as  night,  with  jetty  lashes  and  ebon 
brows  above  them,  finely  pencilled.  Her  lips  were  scarlet  and 
proudly  set,  her  head  was  a  little  disdainfully  carried,  her  whole 
figure  fell  into  natural  lines  of  royal  repose.  Her  companions 
were  undeniably  English,  and  she  was  as  undeniably  un-English. 

^Grabriel,'  said  the  piquante  owner  of  the  dimple,  Hhis  is 
Miss  Graston;  this  is  Miss  Gilray.  Inez — Mary — my  brother 
Gabriel.' 

Gabriel  bowed  again,  and  feeling  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
remarked  promptly  that  the  day  was  fine.     The  ladies  assented  to 
this  statement,  and  Gabriel  followed  up  his  success  by  observing 
that  at  that  time  of  year  the  country  was  at  its  best.    Meeting  no 
rebufi^  on  that  ground  either,  he  felt  his  conversational  powers 
languish,  and  in  default  of  something  better  to  say,  he  asked  if 
the  ladies  would  care  to  go  upon  the  river.     The  ladies  would  like 
to  go  upon  the  river  of  all  things,  and  Gabriel  found  himself 
suddenly  pledged  to  work  in  place  of  pleasant  idleaae.    A  roomy 
old  boat  being  moored  near  at  hand,  they  all  embarked,  and  the 
artist  pulled  up  stream,  and  wished  himself  out  of  his  bargain. 
The  ladies  arranged  themselves  in  attitudes  of  repose  and  ate 
cherries  languidly.     The  inferior  male  creature  tugged  the  old 
tub  through  the  water  and  perspired,  thinking  ungratefully  of  the 
good  fortune  which  had  befallen   him.      The   ladies  murmured 
nothings,   concerning  bonnets  and  the  new  colour  in    ribbon. 
*  Feather-headed  creatures,'  said  Gabriel  inwardly.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  '  absorb  the  sentiment '  of  the  surroimding  scenery  under 
these  conditions. 

*  Sing  something,  Inez,'  said  little  Miss  Browne,  when  the 
cherries  were  all  consumed  and  the  baskets  one  by  one  committed 
to  the  wave. 

*  Pray  oblige  us,'  said  the  lily  lady,  and  with  no  ado  the 
linmette  beauty  opened  her  coral  lips  and  sang  a  song  of  Provence. 
Gabriel  fell  into  the  measured  swing  of  the  song,  and  his  sculls 
kept  leisurely  time  to  it.  The  brunette's  voice  was  a  rich  con- 
trdto,  the  cadences  of  the  air  were  sweet  and  old-fashioned  and 
simple,  and  it  was  sung  as  only  an  artist  could  have  sung  it. 
Gabriel  began  to  think  better  of  the  situation. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  when  the  song  was  over.  He  said  it  as 
if  he  meant  it,  and  the  giave  Inez  bowed. 

*  Now,  Mary ! '  said  Gabriel's  sister,  and  settled  herself  placidly. 
The  blonde  beauty  made  no  ado  either,  and  sang  an  old  English 
ballad  in  a  clear  soprano,  with  every  note  sparkling  like  a  water- 
drop,  and  the  whole  sweet  ditty  running  like  a  warbling  brook. 
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Gabriel  thought  better  yet  of  the  situation,  and  said  *  Thank  you ' 
more  eloquently  than  before. 

*  Now  together,'  said  Gabriel's  sister,  and  after  a  little  consulta- 
tion they  fixed  on  an  old  duet  of  Dr.  Ame's,  and  sang  it,  like  mis- 
tresses of  their  business. 

*  Who  are  they  ? '  thought  Gabriel  to  himself.  *  Miss  Gaston  ? 
Miss  Gilray  ? '  glancing  at  them  each  in  turn.  <  Gaston  sounds 
French,  but  she  looks  more  southern  than  Marseilles.  Inez  sounds 
Spanish,  and  she  looks  Spanish.' 

<  Let  us  go  back  to  luncheon,'  said  his  sister,  cutting  his  lazy 
thoughts  adrift.  He  turned  the  boat,  and  pulled  down  stream 
leisurely ;  and  having  stopped  at  the  pimt  to  gather  his  artistic 
belongings,  pulled  on  again,  until  the  boat  came  to  a  smooth- 
shaven  lawn  with  a  pleasant  red-brick  house  beyond  it,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Grabriel  Browne,  some  years  retired  from  active  com- 
merce, and  knighted  by  His  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  in 
reoc^nition,  as  it  was  popularly  supposed,  of  his  having  made  a  pot 
of  money.  Sir  Gabriel  had,  since  his  retirement,  given  himself 
np  to  the  pursuit,  not  of  art,  but  of  artists.  He  had  been  stage- 
struck  in  his  youth,  as  many  a  staid  man  of  business  had  been 
before  him,  and  he  had  not  outlived  his  early  reverence  for  actors. 
These,  with  artists,  authors,  composers,  singers,  kept  his  house 
fairly  well  filled  from  year  to  year.  It  was  his  proudest  boast 
that  he  knew  every  actor  and  actress  on  the  London  stage.  Actors 
and  actresses  were  less  numerous  than  now,  and  I  dare  say  that 
Sir  Gktbriel's  boast  was  not  greatly  exaggerated.  High-priced 
warblers  from  the  Opera,  comedians  and  comediennes,  tragic  per- 
formers male  and  female,  authors  grave  and  authors  gay,  with  the 
critics  who  munched  their  bones  for  a  living,  and  were  none  the 
less  their  friends,  artists  rising,  risen,  and  set — all  these  Sir  Gabriel 
knew,  and  loved  to  know  and  boast  his  knowledge  of.  It  was 
nothing  uncommon,  therefore,  for  Gabriel  the  younger  to  meet 
strange  faces  at  his  father's  house.  But  for  his  part  the  young 
man  cared  little  for  the  crowd,  and  very  rarely  spent  his  time  at 
home.  He  had  a  great  distaste  for  London,  which  was  near  at 
hand,  and  an  unaffected  love  for  out-of-the-way  places  in  warm 
southern  countries,  where  he  could  live  in  the  open  air,  and  paint 
and  idle  the  year  round. 

The  new  visitors  were  unlike  the  old,  and  Gabriel  felt  an 
interest  in  them.    He  caught  his  sister  indoors  alone  and  asked — 

'Who  are  they?' 

'They  are  Miss  Gaston  and  Miss  Gilray,'  said  the  minx 
provokingly. 

« What  are  they  ? '  Gabriel  aj^ked. 
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*  Actresses,?  Jane  replied.     *  fiival  queens.' 

*  They  are  very  ladylike,'  said  Gabriel. 

*  Ladylike  1 '  said  Jane.     '  Impudence  1  Inez  is  like  a  queen.* 

'  You're  as  thick  as  thieves,'  said  Gabriel.  *  How  long  have 
you  known  them?' 

*Ages,'  said  Jane.  *A  fortnight.  There!  Let  me  go  and 
take  my  bonnet  off.'  Then,  being  released,  Jane  stayed  of  her 
own  free  will  to  prattle  about  her  friends,  and  she  told  what  a 
lovely  part  Mary  played,  and  what  a  beautiful  dress  she  wore  in  the 
first  act,  and  how  good-natured  and  natural  she  was;  and  what  a 
lovely  part  Inez  played,  and  how  grand  she  was  in  it,  and  what  a 
kind-hearted  girl  she  was  when  you  really  came  to  know  her — '  in 
a  fortnight,'  Gabriel  interjected — but  how  frigid  she  had  been  at 
first,  and  so  on,  ad  libitum. 

Gabriel  had  no  liking  for  actresses  as  a  rule,  and,  indeed,  con- 
sidering his  years,  he  vexed  himself  about  the  fair  sex  wonderfully 
little.  But  he  surveyed  these  ladies  with  interest,  and  thought 
them  both  charming.  Old  Sir  Gabriel  drifted  the  talk  on  acting, 
and  the  ladies  tugged  it  deftly  off.  He  drifted  back  again,  and 
once  more  they  hauled  him  away.  He  showed  signs  of  returning, 
and  his  son  to  rescue  him  plunged  into  talk  of  his  own  recent 
travels,  rightly  judging  that  a  woman,  even  more  than  a  man, 
might  dislike  to  talk  shop.     The  actresses  welcomed  this  relief. 

*  What  took  you  to  Spain  ? '  asked  the  brunette. 

*  A  whim,'  said  Gabriel  the  younger.  *  I  resolved  to  follow  the 
lines  Wellington  took  there,  and  wherever  he  went  I  went  and 
made  sketches.' 

*  Did  you  go  to  Badajoz  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  stayed  there  a  month,'  he  answered.  *  I  liked  the  place. 
It  was  full  of  interest,  and  I  did  a  good  deal  of  work  there.  I 
have  a  score  of  sketches  or  more  done  in  Padajoz.' 

*  Will  you  show  them  to  me  after  luncheon  ? '  she  asked  him. 

*  With  pleasure,'  he  responded.  *They  are  poor  rough  things, 
though,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  care  much  for  them.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  seriously  and  simply.  *  I  shall  care  for  any- 
thing that  tells  me  about  Badajoz.' 

Luncheon  over,  he  produced  his  sketches,  and  Inez  went  over 
them  one  by  one,  and  listened  to  his  descriptions  of  the  place  with 
an  interest  which  flattered  him. 

'  But  I  am  going  over  old  ground  with  you.  Miss  Gaston,'  he 
said  at  length.     *  You  know  the  place  ?  ' 

*  I  was  born  there,'  she  replied. 

*  And  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  to  you  what  you  know  far 
better  than  I ! '  he  said,  a  little  chagrined. 
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^No;  not  at  all,'  she  answered.  ^I  was  taken  away  from 
Badajoz  before  I  was  a  year  old.' 

^  Yonr  name  is  French,  I  think  ? '  said  Grabriel. 

'  My  father  was  a  Frenchman,'  she  responded,  and  added  with 
a  restndned  smile,  *  I  am  quite  a  polyglot.  My  motha:  was  an 
Algerian,  my.  father  a  Frenchman.  I  was  bom  in  Spain,  carried  at 
twdvemonths  old  to  Italy,  and  brought  to  England  at  the  age  of 
ten.' 

^  Inez,'  said  Miss  Gilray,  approaching,  and  drawing  a  tiny  watch 
firom  her  girdle,  ^  it  is  time  to  go.' 

Inez  rose  obediently,  and  the  three  girls  went  out  together. 
The  visitors  returned  in  a  few  minutes  to  make  their  adieux,  and 
were  gone.  Grabriel  gathered  together  his  tools  and  went  back  to 
the  punt,  but  this  time  he  neither  worked  nor  dozed.  I  do  not 
think  he  even  absorbed  the  sentiment  of  the  landscape.  Perhaps 
he  had  something  else  to  think  of. 

11. 

That  evening  Gabriel  made  a  careful  search  of  the  columns  of 
the  '  Times '  in  pursuit  of  two  names,  neither  of  which  he  could 
discover.  The  Misses  Gaston  and  Gilray  were  not  mentioned  in 
any  theatrical  advertisement. 

'  Where  do  your  friends  play  this  evening  ? '  he  inquired  of  Jane. 

'  Mary  is  at  the  Haymarket  and  Inez  at  Drury.' 

Gabriel  scanned  the  journal  again. 

*  They  must  be  playing  very  subordinate  parts,'  he  said,  *  for 
neither  of  them  is  mentioned  here.' 

*  Subordinate,  you  goose  1 '  said  Jane.  *  They  are  the  greatest 
actresses  of  the  day.' 

Gabriel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laid  down  the  paper. 

*  Curiously  unknown  to  fame,'  he  answered. 

<  Look  for  Miss  Galbraith,'  said  Jane ;  ^  that  is  Inez.  Now  look 
for  Miss  Eay ;  that  is  Mary.' 

^  I  see,'  said  Gabriel  sapiently. 

On  the  following  afternoon  he  stated  casually  that  he  had  some 
affairs  to  see  to  in  London,  that  he  should  probably  be  kept  late 
there,  and  should  spend  the  night  in  town.  Scarce  had  he  gone 
when  Jane  discovered  from  the  columns  of  the  <  Times '  that  Inez 
was  that  night  to  appear  as  Cleopatra  for  the  first  time,  and  she 
worried  her  father  until  he  promised  to  take  her  to  hear  and  see. 
Having  obtained  the  promise,  she  went  about  occasionally  laughing 
to  herself,  and  once  or  twice  she  went  to  a  mirror  and  nodded  at 
her  own  reflection,  with  a  look  of  much  simple  cunning.    During 
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the  journey  to  town  she  smiled  frequently,  and  once  laughed  out- 
right, but  refused  any  explanation  of  her  high  spirits.  When  she 
and  her  father  were  settled  down  in  the  theatre  she  produced  a 
single-barrelled  opera-glass,  and  through  it  shot  arrowy  observations 
to  every  corner  of  the  house.  After  a  time  thus  spent  her  face 
began  to  cloud  a  little,  as  if  with  disappointment,  but  suddenly 
she  smiled  to  herself  and  laid  her  hand  upon  Sir  Gabriel's  arm. 

*  There, '  she  said,  *  I  told  you  so ! ' 

<  Told  me  what  ? '  demanded  Sir  Gabriel. 

*  Do  you  know  what  brought  Gab  to  town  ? '  she  asked,  meeting 
query  with  query. 

*  No,'  he  answered. 

*  Then,  I  do,'  said  the  sage  in  petticoats.  *  /  have  not  studied 
the  workings  of  the  male  intelligence  for  nothing.' 

'  Oh  1 '  said  Sir  Gabriel,  whose  brain  began  to  be  sleepily  reminis- 
cent of  the  after-dinner  bottle  of  fine  old  crusted. 

Pretty  Miss  Jane  levelled  her  single-barrel  again,  and  having 
gazed  awhile,  she  arranged  the  curtains  of  her  box  in  such  wise 
that  she  could  see  the  desired  comer  without  being  seen  from  it. 
Then  from  her  ambuscade  she  kept  stealthy  watch  upon  the  uncon- 
scious Gabriel,  her  brother,  whose  business  in  town  had  apparently 
been  accomplished  earlier  than  he  had  hoped. 

Cleopatra  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  among  painters,  but 
so  far  as  I  know  the  Egyptian  Queen  has  never  been  credibly 
represented  on  canvas.  That  she  should  be  credibly  represented  on 
the  stage  is  almost  an  impossibility,  for  though  the  actress  may 
feign  all  her  contradictory  emotions  passably  well,  she  must  herself 
be  a  Cleopatra  before  she  can  fuse  into  homogeneity  the  caprice, 
the  tenderness,  the  rage,  the  folly,  the  pathos,  and  the  passion  of 
the  part.  Now,  Cleopatra,  either  as  she  was  or  as  Shakespeare  drew 
her,  was  a  luaua  naturae  of  the  rarest  sort.  Nature  has  moulded 
but  one  or  two  such  women,  and  may  break  the  die  as  soon  as  she 
pleases,  for  aught  I  care.  But  she  has  used  the  die  so  sparingly 
that  we  have  some  reason  to  be  thankful.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
condition  even  of  a  rural  parish  in  which  the  women  were  all  of 
that  pattern. 

Now,  to  Inez  Gaston  the  part  of  Cleopatra  presented  itself  as  a 
chance  for  being  real  once  in  a  way.  WT)en  she  came  upon  the 
stage,  the  very  character  of  her  beauty  gave  her  a  sort  of  claim  of 
kinship  with  the  part.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  hear  a  plain  and 
elderly  female  raved  about  in  the  language  of  youthful  passion  by 
a  stage  lover,  but  here  Antony's  infatuation  seemed  not  merely 
natural  but  inevitable.  Cleopatra's  rage  for  Antony  was  less  under- 
standable, for  the  mwi  who  stood  for  that  worthy  warrfor  aud  regal 
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lover,  though  personable  enough,  was  something  of  a  stick,  and 
acted  as  though  he  acted.  And  here,  by  the  way,  was  a  thing 
worth  notice.  Antony  the  man  was  really  in  love  with  Cleopatra 
the  woman,  and  she  knew  it,  and  disliked  him  and  despised  him. 
Whenever  she  touched  him  on  the  stage  he  thrilled  all  over,  and 
this,  in  place  of  lending  him  fire,  made  him 

All  over  wooden  like  a  piece  of  wood. 

It  was  incomprehensible  to  Gabriel  how  any  man  in  the  world 
should  miss  inspiration  firom  so  glorious  a  creature,  and  Grabriel 
thought  he  could  better  have  played  the  part  himself.  When  Inez 
was  off  the  stage  the  play  lagged  for  him.  When  she  came  on 
again  he  brightened,  and  fed  his  eyes,  trained  to  beauty,  upon  her 
beauty,  and  his  ears  with  her  wonderful  voice,  and  his  heart  with 
a  honeyed  painful  sweetness,  the  like  of  which  no  enjoyment  of  a 
mere  theatrical  spectacle  ever  brought  or  ever  will  bring.  But 
Gabriel  was  only  two-and-twenty,  had  never  been  in  love  in  his 
life,  and  had  no  guess  of  what  was  coming. 

The  petticoated  sage  watching  from  her  ambuscade  was  of 
opinion  that  she  knew  all  about  it,  and  indeed  she  was  very  nearly 
right,  and  had  good  data  to  calculate  upon.  She  noticed,  by  aid 
of  the  single-barrel,  that  Gabriel  looked  triste  and  bored  whenever 
Cleopatra  left  the  stage,  and  that  he  brightened  into  renewed 
interest  whenever  she  came  back  to  it.  The  demurely  delighted 
watcher  was  herself  a  woman,  and  found,  therefore,  small  delight  in 
watching  Cleopatra,  who  was  after  all  no  more  than  an  abnormally 
developed  self,  with  a  heathen  training ;  but  being  a  woman,  she 
took  the  keenest  pleasure  in  watching  the  nineteenth-century  man 
in  the  act  of  falling  in  love  with  the  nineteenth-century  actress, 
whilst  he  believed  that  he  was  only  interested  in  the  theatrical 
presentment  of  an  historic  episode. 

The  night  was  a  great  triumph  for  Inez,  and  the  h6use 
resounded  again  and  again  with  mimic  thunders  of  applause.  When 
we  are  helping  to  make  a  noise  in  honour  of  some  great  artist  who 
has  richly  pleased  us,  there  is  a  small  chance  of  our  sharing  in  his 
sense  of  triumph,  but  it  is  only  the  applauded  one  who  really  hears 
the  music  in  the  thunder.  As  Inez  swept  the  house  with  one 
veiled  glance  of  triumph,  Grabriel's  eyes  encountered  hers.  He  was 
standing  to  applaud,  and  his  face  was  flushed  with  enthusiasm  and 
a  rapture  for  which  he  found  no  name,  nor  cared  to  find  any.  Her 
eyes  thanked  him,  and  he  felt  the  thanks  as  plainly  as  though  they 
had  been  spoken  in  words.  But  the  glance  stilled  his  plaudits 
none  the  less.  When  an  unseen  hand  drew  back  the  curtain  to 
make  way  for  the  actress's  exit,  she  sent  him  a  farewell  glance,  and 
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disappeared.  His  was  the  last  face  she  looked  at.  The  petticoated 
sage  saw  his  enthusiasm  and  chuckled.  The  thunders  had  awakened 
old  Sir  Grahriel,  who  had  indeed  found  his  slumhers  most  inoon-- 
siderately  broken  in  upon  all  the  evening,  and  was  a  little  grumpy 
in  consequence.  He  abused  the  performance  on  the  way  home, 
and  declared  that  the  art  of  acting  was  going  to  the  dogs.  Beach- 
ing home,  he  consoled  himself  with  brandy  and  water  for  the  stage's 
decadence,  and  went  almost  cheerfully  to  bed. 

Grabriel  stayed  away  from  home  for  a  week,  and  went  every 
night  to  the  theatre.  He  became  awake  to  his  own  condition,  and 
knew  that  he  was  in  love,  and  rather  rejoiced  in  the  sensation  so 
far.  On  Sunday  he  went  home,  and  Jane,  with  eyes  dancing  and 
lips  grave,  trusted  that  he  had  got  satisfactorily  through  his  busi- 
ness. He  said  he  had,  and  they  went  quietly  to  church  together 
and  kept  their  own  counsel,  each  of  them.  When  they  got  back, 
who  should  be  there  but  Inez  ?  Grabriel  was  restrained  and  awk- 
ward in  her  presence  for  a  time,  but  the  old  knight  having  gone 
away  for  his  Sunday  afternoon's  nap,  and  Jane  having  left  her 
friend  to  Gabriel's  care,  the  two  were  alone,  and  he  woke  up  and 
told  her  eloquently  how  charmed  and  delighted  he  had  been  at 
her  performance.  She  had  seen  him  every  night  at  the  theatre, 
and  his  eyes  had  told  a  tale  too  plain  for  any  woman  to  misread. 
They  talked  almost  like  lovers  already.  Gabriel,  untaught  to  woo, 
perhaps  wooed  all  the  better.  There  was  confusion,  not  altogether 
unpleasing,  when  their  eyes  met — and  they  met  often.  Their  speech 
dropped  into  quiet  undertones,  at  times.  *  C'est  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute,'  says  the  proverb.  Perhaps  Inez  had  been  in  love 
before,  and  so  found  the  way  beyond  love's  boundaries  more  easily 
than  a  novice  could  have  done.  Poor  Gabriel  never  had  crossed 
those  boundaries  till  now,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  quagmires  and 
pitfalls  which  are  sometimes  found  within  them.  He  knew  that 
he  was  on  enchanted  ground,  and  that  was  all. 

To  put  away  mystery,  Inez  had  had  a  thousand  lovers,  as  was 
natural,  and  one  love.  He  had  turned  out  a  scoundrel ;  and  when 
he  had  lived  upon  her  so  long,  and  lived  apart  from  her  so  pro- 
fligately, that  she  could  bear  him  no  longer,  she  gave  Monsieur  Paul 
notice  that  he  had  better  disappear.  There  was  that  in  her  eyes 
which  persuaded  Monsieur  Paul  to  take  her  at  her  word,  and 
Madame  Paul  at  one-and-twenty  was  a  free  woman,  except  for  a  tie 
which  was  unknown  to  all  but  herself  and  her  husband.  No  one 
is  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  *  bigamy '  would  have  been  much  of 
a  word  to  conjure  with  in  Cleopatra's  case.  Inez  listened  and 
found  Gabriel's  voice  sweet  to  her  ears.  There  was  an  almost 
boyish  candour  and  innocence  in  his  fine  eyes,  and  she  knew  that 
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here  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  If  she  could  once  win  that  honest 
and  simple  nature,  she  could  hold  it — that  she  knew ;  and  she  was 
in  a  fiiir  way  to  win  it.  She  let  Gabriel  believe  that  she  was 
weary  of  the  stage.  That  pleased  him,  for  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  his  wife  being  an  actress,  and  he  had  already  begun  to 
have  visions  of  a  home  of  his  own  with  Inez  as  its  mistress.  She 
was  all  pastoral  in  her  longings;  a  quiet  cot  beneath  ^some 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade'  was  all  her  aspiration.  Gabriel 
thought — she  meant  him  to  think — ^how  sweet  it  would  be  to  share 
that  calm  seclusion.  She  went  to  chutch  in  the  evening  with  her 
host  and  Jane  and  Gabriel,  and  was  a  pattern  of  u&obtrusive 
devotion.  It  was  not  all  acting,  for  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
Grabriel,  and  felt  secure  of  him  already,  and  was  tranquil  when  he 
was  near  her. 

On  the  following  day  she  left,  and  Gabriel,  to  Jane's  infinite 
amusement,  again  had  business  in  town,  and  in  the  evening  he 
not  only  saw  Inez  play,  but  had  the  audacity  to  run  out  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  to  see  her  drive  home.  There  was  a  little  crowd 
about  the  stage-door,  but  she  saw  him  when  she  came  out  and 
gave  him  a  bow  and  a  smile.  Once  inside  the  carriage  she  smiled 
no  more,  but  sat  with  her  beautiful  face  stem  and  hard.  For 
somehow  she  had  &llen  a-thinking  of  Monsieur  Paul,  and  her 
heart  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  all  thoughts  of  remaining  duty 
to  that  discarded  scoimdreL  Tuesday  night  came,  and  Gabriel 
was  in  his  place  in  the  theatre  once  more,  and  once  more  he 
waited  at  the  stage  entrance  to  see  her  away.  This  night  it 
rained,  and  there  was  no  crowd,  but  only  one  companion  to 
Gabriel's  watching — some  hanger-on  about  the  theatre,  the  young 
man  thought.  He  was  a  seedy,  foreign-looking  fellow^  in  a  slouched 
hat  and  an  overcoat  with  a  collar  of  mangy  fiir.  He  wore  a  great 
Uack  moustache,  and  his  chin  and  cheeks  had  not  been  shaven  for 
a  week  or  thereabouts.  His  boots  were  broken,  and  his  aspect  was 
jaded,  but  he  bore  himself  with  a  swaggering  air,  and  twirled  a 
cheap  cane  about  in  his  hands  like  a  dandy.  When  the  door 
(queued,  and  Inez  appeared,  the  seedy  stranger  took  off  his  hat  in 
the  rain  and  bowed  to  her. 

*  Ah  I '  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  might  have  meant  anything, 
and  drew  back  a  little  within  the  shelter  of  the  door.  The  seedy 
stranger  bowed  again. 

^  I  am  here,  madame,'  he  said,  speaking  in  French. 
*So  I  see,'  she  answered,  in  the  same  language.     *  You  are  too 
late  to-night.     What  is  your  address  ? ' 

*  Grick  Strit,  Soho  Sqvar,'  said  the  stranger,  and  named  a  t 
number.  uiyiuzyuuy  ^^^vJglC 
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•At  twelve  to-morrow,'  she  said,  and,  turning,  caught  sight  of 
Gabriel  standing  close  by.     She  reached  out  her  little  gloved  hand 
to  him.    *  You  will  catch  cold,  Mr.  Browne,'  she  said,  with  a  bright  . 
smile.     *  Good-night.' 

She  stepped  into  her  carriage  and  was  whirled  away.  The  seedy 
stranger  looked  at  Gabriel. 

*  Do  you  know  Madame  Qalbrait,  sare  ? '  he  asked,  in  French- 
man's English,  Gabriel  looked  at  him,  buttoned  his  overcoat  at 
•the  neck,  and  made  no  answer.  *  She  is  ver'  generous  ladee,'  said 
the  seedy  man.  *  I  am  perruquier.  I  make — ^veegs,  what  you  call  ? 
— ^yes,  veegs  for  her.     Good-night,  sare.' 

What  should  have  prompted  Monsieur  Paid  to  that  gratuitous 
unnecessary  lie  ?  Perhaps  Monsieur  was  natively  a  liar,  and  liked 
the  exercise  of  his  best  function.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  might 
serve  a  purpose.  It  was  not  worth  Monsieur  Paul's  while  to  spoil 
any  game  his  wife  might  play,  until,  perhaps,  she  had  played  it  far 
enough  to  be  compelled  to  play  into  his  hands.  And  Monsieur  was 
a  cautious  player,  and  never  missed  a  point  in  any  game  he  played 
— if  he  could  help  it. 


III. 

So  here  was  Monsieur  Paul  back  again,  like  the  proverbial  bad 
penny.  Inez  had  flattered  herself  that  she  had  fairly  frightened 
him  away  for  good  and  all.  He  had  evidently  recovered  from  his 
panic,  and  would  have  to  be  frightened  again.  Terrible  thoughts 
rolled  through  the  beautiful  woman's  mind  as  she  lay  that  night  in 
the  dark.  "Was  it  worth  while  merely  to  frighten  him  ?  Had  she 
not  warned  him  fairly  and  fully  ? — given  him  money  enough  to 
live  on  reputably  for  years — to  make  a  fortune  with  by  industry 
and  self-denial,  and  the  aid  of  his  own  keen  witsf  Two  thousand 
pounds — all  her  savings — had  gone  to  Monsieur  Paul,  and  a 
promise  with  them  that  if  ever  Monsieur  came  back  she  would 
kill  him.  She  had  meant  it  when  she  said  it,  and  her  faithless 
and  profligate  scoundrel  of  a  husband  had  fully  acknowledged  that 
fact  in  his  own  mind.  If  she  gave  him  money  again,  the  hold  he 
had  upon  her  would  be  strengthened  terribly.  He  would  think  she 
was  afraid  of  him,  as  indeed  she  was,  now  that  Gabriel  had  stepped 
into  her  world.  It  was  bitter  to  have  a  glimpse  of  peace  after  such 
a  life  as  hers.  The  law  would  give  her  no  protection  or  freedom 
from  Monsieur  Paul  without  an  exposure  which  would  lay  her  past 
miseries  open  to  all  the  world.  She  would  be  her  own  adminis- 
trator of  justice,  then.     She  had  warned  him  once,  and  now  she 
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ironld  warn  him  once  more,  and  if  he  crossed  her  again  he  must 
pay  the  penalty. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Inez  that  night. 

In  the  morning  she  dressed  plainly  and  veiled  herself  heavily, 
and  sat  alone,  huming  with  impatience.  When  the  time  for  which 
she  waited  drew  near,  she  went  out  on  foot,  and  walked  resolutely 
to  the  address  her  hushand  had  given. 

Monsieur  Paul  was  within?  Yes.  Would  madame  enter? 
A  mean  parlour,  with  cheap  fineries  of  gilded  mirrors  stuck  about 
the  walls,  and  prints  of  leering,  half-clad  beauties  of  the  fleshliest 
school,  whose  good  looks  were  of  the  German-lithographic  type. 
A  threadbare  carpet,  a  tawdry  table-cloth  strewn  with  cigarette 
ends,  winter  hangings  of  faded  crimson  at  the  dirty  windows,  an 
empty  cognac  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  scent  of  stale 
brandy  and  tobacco-smoke  upon  the  air.  Enter  Monsieur  Paul  in 
a  shabby  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  a  wrecked  rovA  of  five-and« 
thirty. 

'My  soul  I  good-day,'  said  Monsieur.  Madame  inclined  her 
head,  and  then  lifted  hei  veil,  showing  a  pale  face  and  burning 
eyes.  She  said  not  a  word,  and  he  forbore  to  look  at  her  whilst 
he  spoke,  save  for  a  sbifby  glance  now  and  again  shot  her  way. 
For  her  part,  Inez  fastened  her  glance  upon  Monsieur  and  never 
moved  it  for  a  second,  so  that  whenever  he  shot  his  shifty  glances 
at  her  he  met  her  burning  eyes  and  looked  away  again.  ^  You 
will  demand  of  me,  probably,'  he  said,  ^  why  it  is  that  I  return.  I 
made  a  promise,  and  I  break  it.  Why  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  that  I  am 
starving.'  He  paused,  but  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  *  Will 
you  take  a  chair  ? '  She  stood  before  him  still.  ^  Eh,  bien  I  I 
beseech  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  willingly  intrude  myself. 
My  little  speculations  have  been  all  unfortimate.*  I  have  confided 
in  men  who  have  deceived  me,  and  I  have  been  cruelly 
defrauded.' 

He  ventured  to  look  at  her  again,  but  there  was  no  change  in 
her  r^;ard. 

*  Will  you  help  me  once  more  ?  Will  you  give  me  one  poor 
hundred  pounds  and  a  passage  to  New  York  ? ' 

'  No»'  she  said. 

*  Will  you  give  me  fifty  pounds  and  a  passage  to  New  York  ? ' 
'No,'  she  said  again. 

'Inez,'  said  Monsieur  Paul,  'I  despair,  and  when  men  despair 
they  are  dangerous.' 

'  It  is  I  who  am  dangerous,'  said  Inez,  *  not  you.' 

'  I  am  dangerous,'  said  Monsieur  Paul.    '  I  am  very  dangerou34 
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I  can  claim  all^  and  I  come  to  yon  like  a  beggar  foe  a  little.     I 
remember  the  promise  I  made,  and  I  am  modest ;  but  if  you  deny 

me ' 

<  Do  yon  remember  the  promise  /  made  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  have  not  forgotten,'  he  responded.  *  You  said  if  I  came 
back  yon  wonld  kill  me.  That  is  mere  melodrama.  Wives  do  not 
kill  returning  husbands,  off  the  stage ;  and  if  you  should  kill  me, 
you  will  only  be  a  day  or  tyveo  before  hunger.  I  am  not  precise  to 
a  day.    Whether  it  is  to-day  or  next  week,  it's  all  the  same  to  me.' 

*  Regard  me  well,'  she  said.  He  tried  to  look  at  her,  but  his 
shifty  eyes  refused  his  will.  *  I  am  here  to  warn  you — I  have  no 
other  purpose  than  that.  So  surely  as  you  cross  my  way  again,  I 
will  throw  you  out  of  it.  If  I  am  driven  to  a  great  crime,  I  would 
willingly  have  a  worthy  motive.  You  do  not  give  me  snch  a 
motive — ^yet.' 

'I  cannot  leave  London,'  he  answered,  sullenly,  'without 
money.' 

'  London,'  she  said  quietly, '  has  holes  enough  for  you  to  hide 
in — to  die  in,  if  you  will  be  so  good.' 

*  Do  you  think,'  he  asked,  *  that  I  will  stay  in  London,  knowing 
that  you  live  in  luxury  whilst  I  starve  ? ' 

*  Live  where  you  will,'  she  answered,  not  raising  her  voice  one 
tone,  or  quickening  her  speech  in  a  syllable.  '  Starve  where  you 
wilL  Die  where  you  will.  When  you  wish  to  commit  suicide,  why 
trouble  me  ?  Any  bridge  upon  the  river  will  help  you  to  an 
easier  euthanasia  than  I  can  offer.  When  next  you  come  to  me, 
you  commit  suicide.  You  walk  to  your  death  with  your  eyes 
open.' 

^Bahl'  he  returned,  though  his  pale  face  and  cowardly  lips 
were  twitching.  '  This  killing  is  not  so  easy,  and  it  entails  un- 
pleasant consequences  in  civilised  lands.  Look  you^  madame,  I 
have  drawn  up  a  little  paper,  and  have  laid  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  If  I  should  be  found  dead  some  day,  that  paper  will  be 
read,  and  it  will  tell  that  Inez  Gaston — Inez  Paul — Inez  Galbraith 
— ^is — you  understand  ? — a  murderess.'  She  looked  fixedly  at  him 
*I  am  not  a  fool,'  he  said, '  to  neglect  so  poor  a  precaution.' 

*  Very  good,'  she  answered  quietly.  '  \Mien  next  yon  come  to 
me,  I  shall  know  that  you  are  ready.  It  will  not  be  Uke  killing  a 
man.    And  now — I  am  weary  of  you,  and  I  will  go.' 

Should  the  mere  &ct  that  she  spared  this  man  to  live  rob  her 
of  all  happiness  ? 

'  You  will  not  go  yet,  madame,'  said  he,  placing  himself  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.  For  all  answer  she  dropped  her  veil,  and, 
laying  a  hand  upon  the  frayed  bell-rope  which  himg  beside  her 
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she  pulled  it  calmly.  Her  eyes  being  no  longer  plainly  visible  to 
frighten  him,  Monsieur  Paul  glared  hard  at  her  until  the  woman 
who  had  admitted  her  entered  the  room. 

<  I  am  ashamed  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,'  said  Inez ;  '  will 
you  open  the  door  for  me  ? ' 

She  drew  out  her  purse,  and,  taking  a  coin  from  it  between  her 
thumb  and  finger,  offered  it  to  the  servant,  who  took  it  with  a 
glance  at  Monsieur  Paul  and  led  the  way.  The  woman  was 
already  clear  of  the  door,  and  Inez  was  following,  when  her  husband 
suddenly  precipitated  himself  upon  it,  closed  it  with  a  bang  which 
shook  the  house,  turned  the  key,  withdrew  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  She  made  a  step  towards  him,  and  he  recoiling,  she 
rapped  upon  the  door,  and,  raising  her  voice  a  little,  said, 

^  Madame,  be  so  good  as  to  bring  a  policeman.' 

^  Yes,  madame,'  said  the  servant,  in  a  frightened  voice,  and, 
standing  still,  husband  and  wife  heard  her  hastily  fumbling  at  the 
hall  door.  With  a  look  of  baffled  hate  and  rage  M.  Paul  pro- 
duced the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  threw  it  wide. 

'  You  have  won,  madame,'  he  said,  <  but  there  remain  some 
few  strokes  to  be  played.    Au  plaisi/r*^ 

She  left  the  room  proudly  and  calmly,  without  a  word.  The 
old  woman  was  still  nervously  fumbling  at  the  door  with  trembling 
hands. 

^  Permit  me,  madame,'  said  Inez,  and  passed  out,  and  so  went 
home.  Whatever  the  law  said,  should  such  a  wretch  as  Monsieur 
Paul  divorce  her  from  all  hope  of  Crabriel  ? 

(7c  be  eom^udfcL) 
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In  our  hearts  is  the  Great  One  of  Avon 

Engraven, 
And  we  climb  the  cold  sammits  once  built  on 

By  Milton, 

But  at  times  not  the  air  that  is  rarest 

Is  fieiirest, 
And  we  long  in  the  valley  to  follow 

Apollo. 

Then  we  drop  from  the  heights  atmospheric 

To  Hebrigk, 
Or  we  pour  the  Greek  honey,  grown  blander, 

Of  Landor  ; 

Or  our  cosiest  nook  in  the  shade  is 

Where  Praed  is, 
Or  we  toss  the  light  bells  of  the  mocker 

With  Locker, 

Oh,  the  song  where  not  one  of  the  Graces 

Tight-laces, — 
Where  we  woo  the  sweet  Muses  not  starchly. 

But  archly, — 

Where  the  verse,  like  a  piper  a-Maying, 
Comes  playing, — 

And  the  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 
In  answer, — 

It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 

In  measure ! 
It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter  .  .  . 

And  after  I 

ATJSTIN  DOBSON. 
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Chapter  IV, 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday ;  a  day  such  as  that  the  memory 
of  which  Herbert  has  made  memorable — 

so  fair,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

Apparently  the  threatened  snow-storm  had  blown  over,  and  the 
san  shone  through  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky.  Like  everyone  else 
in  Ellandale,  the  miller's  household  went  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  How  small  the  place  was,  and  how  odd,  may  be  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  old  church  held  undivided  sway  on 
Sundays  and  holy-days.  Once  Mr.  Jonas,  who  cobbled  shoes,  and 
read  the  *  Weekly  Dispatch,'  had  seriously  proposed  to  a  few 
friends  that  they  should  '  raise  their  Ebenezer.'  But  the  proposal 
did  not  receive  wide  welcome.  Mr.  Sprotts  was  the  only  man  of 
any  position  in  the  village  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  scheme, 
and  as  Mr.  Sprotts  was  in  the  buildiug  line,  and  as  the  raising  of 
Ebenezers  is  not  unaccompanied  by  expenditure  in  stone-work, 
lime,  and  labourers'  hire,  Mr.  Sprotts's  unqualified  adhesion  was 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  not  allayed  by  the  emphatic 
manner  with  which  he  condemned  the  proposal  when  it  became 
quite  clear  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out. 

The  church  was  very  old,  very  wrinkled,  and  very  small — so 
small,  that  it  seemed  to  have  followed  the  course  of  poor  humanity 
and  shrunk  in  proportion  as  it  passed  the  limits  of  ordinary  church 
life.  The  only  new  thing  in  it  was  a  brazen  eagle,  on  which  the 
rector  rested  the  big  Bible  with  the  streamers  of  ribbon  that 
served  as  markers.  This  had  been  presented  to  the  church  by 
Miss  Waters,  the  Squire's  sister,  who  was  now  getting  on  in 
years,  and  showed  a  strong  inclination  towards  greater  fervour  in 
church  matters,  and  a  fuller  development  in  church  millinery.  If 
Squire  Waters  had  been  other  than  the  obstinate,  hard-headed 
man  he  was,  or  if  the  rector  had  not  been  just  as  obstinate  as  his 
old  college  friend,  there  might  have  been  a  rupture  between  Hall  and 
Kectory  on  this  matter.  From  time  immemorial,  the  responses  in 
Ellandale  church  had  been  made  by  the  people  in  their  natural  voices 
and  with  their  peculiar  mastery  of  the  English  language.  Among 
many  other  things  that  Miss  Waters  hankered  after  was  what  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Barham  has  described  as  *  nice  little  boys  in  nice  white 
stoles,'  who  were  to  take  upon  themselves  the  contrition,  supplica- 
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tion,  and  praise  of  EUandale  in  church  assembled,  and  were  more 
or  less  musically  to  chant  the  *  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  and  other 
responses  of  the  Litany. 

Against  this  and  much  else  the  rosy  rector  put  up  a  back 
which  nature  .had  made  sufficiently  stiff,  and  finding  no  support 
outside  The  Trust,  Miss  Waters  was  fain  to  give  in.  But  when 
she,  one  Christmas,  sent  over  to  the  rectory  with  a  pretty  note  the 
brazen  eagle,  the  rector  could  not  refuse  the  gift,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly set  up  in  the  church,  to  the  speechless  amazement  of 
the  congregation  and  the  consequent  total  loss  of  the  moral  effect 
of  the  sermon. 

The  rector  blushed  through  his  winter  roses  when  he  stepped 
forward  to  read  for  the  first  time  from  behind  the  spread  eagle. 
This  advance  relieved  the  congregation  from  the  necessity  of  further 
conjecture  as  to  what  might  be.  the  uses  of  *  the  thing.'  Farmer 
Bodgers  had  whispered  to  his  wife  that  he  thought  it  was  a  new 
sort  of  scarecrow,  and  opined  that,  whilst  it  would  cost  a  sight 
more  money,  it  would  not  be  any  improvement  on  the  stuffed 
figure  at  that  moment  dominating  his  newly  sown  fields.  Mrs. 
Sodgers  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  surplice ;  maybe 
to  hang  it  on  when  the  rector  was  changing.  The  cobbler,  whose 
mind  was  soured  by  failure  in  the  projected  architectural  elevation 
already  mentioned,  protested  that  this  poor  similitude  of  a  bird 
was  '  the  thin  end  of  the  Mass.' 

At  these  times  Miss  Waters  found  her  only  consolation  in 
visits  to  The  Trust.  This  was  a  row  of  eight  small  tenements,  a 
little  higher  than  the  head  of  an  average  man,  as  men  averaged  in 
EUandale ;  where  dwelt,  in  accordance  with  the  benevolent  will  of 
John  Mercer,  four  indigent  women  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  four 
indigent  men  who  had  shown  an  equal  persistence  in  holding  on 
to  a  life  that  furnished  them  with  so  few  retaining-fees.  John 
Mercer  had  slept  under  the  tower  of  the  old  church  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  But  there  had  never  been  lack  of  tenants  for  his 
houses.  Each  tenant,  in  addition  to  an  exceedingly  limited 
amount  of  house-room,  had  sixpence  a  week,  whilst  another  charity 
provided  two  loaves  of  bread  on  condition  that  the  trustees,  as  the 
old  people  were  somewhat  inaccurately  called,  attended  church 
twice  every  Sunday. 

Miss  Waters,  whose  charities  were  not  always  on  the  scale  in- 
dicated by  the  brazen  eagle,  trickled  out  tea  to  the  old  ladies 
through  the  revolving  year.  The  tea  was  largely  tempered  with 
tracts,  and  sweetened  by  counsel  chiefly  on  the  duty  of  abandoning 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which  the  four  poor  old 
ladies  had  indeed  pretty  completely  done.    The  apparition  of  the 
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brazen  eagle  was  a  period  much  blest  to  the  old  ladies.  They 
got  more  tea  in  a  week  than  had  hitherto  dribbled  into  their  pot 
in  a  lunar  month.  Bantered  by  her  brother,  argued  with  by  the 
rector,  sneered  at  by  the  cobbler,  Miss  Waters  found  peace  at 
The  Trust.  The  four  old  ladies,  their  lean  fingers  nervously 
fondling  the  exceeding  small  package  of  tea,  were  linanimous  in 
the  declaration  that  the  eagle  was  a  great  addition  to  the  spiritual 
comfort  of  the  church,  and  listened  with  approving  nods  to  Miss 
Waters's  enlai^ement  upon  its  convenience  and  appropriateness. 

The  next  day,  when  the  rector  paid  his  weekly  visit,  he  found 
the  old  ladies  so  sound  in  their  views  in  respect  of  Hhe  bird,' 
which  he  himself  secretly  detested,  that  with  his  own  hand  he 
brought  them  down  a  basket  of  cold  meats,  which  gloriously  fur- 
nished forth  the  supper  table.  The  squire  himself  dropping  in, 
and  '  the  bird,'  as  usual  at  this  particular  time,  fluttering  over 
the  field  of  conversation,  the  four  old  ladies,  chiefly  by  dint  of 
dolorous  shaking  of  their  heads  and  solemn  uplifting  of  skinny 
bands,  strengthened  him  in  his  opposition  to  '  the  bird,'  and  in  his 
somewhat  vague  belief  that  its  claws  were  pecking  at  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  Protestant  religion.  When  he  went  home  he  told  his 
wife  that  ^  those  old  ladies  up  at  The  Trust  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  an  extra  flannel  petticoat  in  the  coming  winter,'  which 
they  duly  received,  and  though  none  spoke  to  the  other,  each  saw 
in  her  mind's  eye,  embroidered  on  the  hem  of  the  garment,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  brass  eagle. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  cobbler,  calling  round  with  a  written 
protest  against  the  presence  of  *  the  bird,'  the  old  ladies,  whilst  de- 
clining to  sign  it  for  various  reasons  (as  that  as  yet  no  signature 
but  the  cobbler's  own  appeared  on  the  fair  page;  as  that  it  scarcely 
became  them  to  appear  prominently  in  pubUo  controversy ;  and  as 
that  they  could  not  write),  freely  unburdened  their  souls  to  him.  In 
talking  to  the  squire  they  could  not  forget  that  he  was  Miss  Waters's 
brother,  and  they  felt  that,  whilst  making  sure  of  a  petticoat,  they 
were  perilling  their  tea,  as  the  squire  might  cite  them  against  his 
sister.  The  rector,  having  accepted  the  bird,  could  not  openly 
decry  it,  and  the  old  ladies,  not  accustomed  to  diplomatic  manner, 
were  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  his  true  views.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  temporising.  But  with  the  cobbler  all  was  fair  sailing,  and,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  clapped  on  all  canvas,  assuring  the  cobbler 
that  the  bread  they  got  on  Sunday  now  had  ^a  sort  of  brassy 
flavour,'  and  nearly  choked  them. 

The  worthy  cobbler  had  hitherto  regarded  the  old  ladies  with 
some  dis&vour,  suspecting  their  unvarying  attendance  at  church 
as  not  being  wholly  free  from  lust  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  as 
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represented  by  the  two  loaves  of  bread.  He  saw  now  that  he  had 
done  them  an  injustice,  and  that  they  were  really  women  of  prin- 
ciple. He  would  have  wagered  his  awl  that  if  Ebenezer  had  been 
raised  and  nicely  warmed  for  the  winter  months  these  old  ladies 
would  rather  have  had  one  loaf  of  bread  a  week  there  than  two 
accepted  under  the  shadows  of  the  bird's  wings.  Wherefore  he 
insisted  upon  taking  their  boots  and  cobbling  them  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  last  them  through  what  might  remain  of  a  pilgrimage 
only  too  fitfully  illumined  by  the  beams  reflected  from  the  bur- 
nished brass  of  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  bird. 

Frank  and  Mary  walked  on  to  church  together,  Josiah  fol- 
lowing after,  keeping  pace  with  the  feebler  steps  of  the  miller. 
If  Josiah  had  not  known  what  sad  anniversary  had  come  about,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  surmise  that  some  uncommon  influence 
was  at  work.  The  miller  had  taken  to  his  shoulders  an  added 
stoop.  The  ever-present  sadness  on  his  face  was  deepened.  But 
the  effect  was  to  make  him  more  gentle  in  his  manner.  The  un- 
govemed  temper  which  in  his  younger  days  had  sometimes  possessed 
him  like  a  fury  was  now  entirely  subdued.  The  process  had  been 
gradual,  and  his  present  manner  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  there  were  those  in  the  village  who  well 
remembered  the  old  Adam,  and  marvelled  at  the  gentleness  of  the 
new  man.  Sorrow  had  been  in  his  case  a  mighty  purifier.  Since 
Jack's  death  there  had  been  times  when,  under  great  provocation,  his 
face  had  flushed,  his  eyes  had  flamed,  and  his  brawny  fist  had  closed 
with  the  old  motions.  But  he  had  instantly  subdued  himself,  and 
by  patience  and  perseverance  had  become  what  he  now  was. 

Josiah's  gentle  natmre  was  greatly  drawn  towards  him,  and 
brief  as  had  been  their  acquaintance  he  sat  and  talked  with  him 
for  hours,  conveying  to  the  miller  much  amazing  information 
relative  to  traces  of  deserted  towns  and  hamlets  at  low  levels. 
The  old  man  talked  to  Josiah  with  equal  readiness.  He  conversed 
with  him  much  more  than  with  his  older  friend  Frank,  whose 
conversational  powers  were  in  truth  of  a  varied  and  spasmodic 
nature. 

As  has  been  seen,  Frank  indulged  in  long  ilionologues  in 
Josiah's  company,  at  times  when  more  properly  he  should  have 
been  in  bed.  At  others  he  would  sit  and  smoke  and  look 
imutterable  things  straight  into  the  fire.  On  this  particular  day 
h3  was  at  his  gloomiest,  and  saw  more  in  the  fire  than  met  the 
eye  of  Josiah  or  anyone  else  in.  the  room.  Only  with  Mary  was 
he  unvarying  in  his  manner.  He  had  probably  set  for  himself 
the  model  of  a  brother  in  company  with  a  favourite  sister.  But 
there  were  some  lapses  from  the  type  not  too  slight  for  the  simple 
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mind  of  Josiah  to  detect.  Whether  Mary  saw  or  felt  them,  who 
could  tell  ? — Bince  she  herself  betrayed  no  indication.  Frank  was 
an  old  Mend,  always  welcome  in  happier  times.  He  had  gone 
away  at  a  period  of  trouble,  some  portion  of  which  was  accidentally 
brought  home  to  him.  For  ten  years  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him.  Not  a  line  had  reached  her  directly  or  indirectly.  She  had 
come  to  regard  him  as  dead,  when  without  note  of  preparation 
he  one  day  walked  into  the  cottage,  placed  his  hat  on  his  accus- 
tomed peg,  and  the  room  was  once  more  filled  with  the  resonant 
sound  of  a  fisimiliar  voice  that  had  once  been  part  of  her  daily 
Ufe. 

It  was  Frank's  fancy  to  conduct  himself  as  if  he  had  just 
returned  after  one  of  his  ordinary  excursions  of  two  or  three 
days. 

Mary  was  greatly  fluttered,  as  any  maiden  might  be  in  similar 
circumstances,  but  Frank's  eccentric  nonchalance  communicated 
itself  to  her.  If  he  took  matters  so  coolly,  why  should  she  be  in 
a  flutter?  Accordingly,  after  the  first  few  moments'  agitation, 
natural  in  face  of  this  apparition  from  the  supposed  dead,  Mary 
was  slicing  cold  ham  for  Frank's  luncheon  with  as  perfect  equani- 
mity, and  more  than  as  much  grace,  as  was  displayed  by  Charlotte 
when  Werther  first  saw  her  cutting  bread-and-butter. 

The  miller  was  not  able  to  take  matters  so  quietly.  Frank's 
coming  was  more  than  that  of  an  old  friend  long  lost  to  sight  of 
eye  or  touch  of  hand.  He  brought  with  him  the  memory  of 
terrible  days  that  had  seemed  to  be  fast  folded  in  the  grave. 

He  was  at  the  mill  when  Frank  arrived  at  EUandale,  and  when 
he  came  back  and  walked  into  the  little  parlour  thinking  of  other 
things,  no  wonder  he  should  start  at  seeing  Frank  seated  at  the 
table  unconcernedly  eating  cold  ham,  and,  except  for  his  lengthened 
beard  and  his  bronzed  face,  looking  precisely  as  he  had  looked  ten 
years  ago  on  the  Friday  afternoon  about  the  same  hour  when  the 
miller  had  seen  him  in  the  same  place  similarly  engaged.  He 
dropped  down  into  a  chair  as  if  beaten  down  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  as,  indeed,  for  the  moment  Frank  thought  he  had  been. 
His  jaw  fell,  his  lips  moved  with  inarticulate  sound,  and  he  stared 
at  Frank  with  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and  astonishment.  He 
recovered  sooner  than  Frank  had  expected,  and  sat  up  at  the  table 
to  eat  his  dinner.  But  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  mill  in  the 
afternoon. 

'  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was,  Frank,'  he  said  in  the  gentle 
tones  to  which  Frank  was  as  yet  unaccustomed  from  his  lips,  ^  and 
I  have  once  or  twice  lately  had  sudden  seizures  which  I  don't 
want  Mary  to  hear  about.    I  thought  it  had  come  at  last,  when 
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my  heart  stood  still  to  see  you  there,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
the  last  ten  years  had  been  a  dream.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  write  to  say  you  were  coming.  But  it  is  all  right  now — 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  however  you  come.  You  will  bring 
your  traps  and  stop  here,  now  we  have  got  an  extra  room  besides 
the  spare  room.'  ^ 

This  was  the  only  reference  he  made  to  what  had  happened 
since  Frank  had  last  eaten  bread  in  the  house.  But  he  could  see 
that  his  presence  brought  back  to  him  the  memory  of  the  lad  he 
had  loved  with  the  force  of  his  strong  nature,  and  Frank  withdrew, 
anxious  to  relieve  him  from  conversation  that  for  the  moment 
must  be  too  painful  to  bear. 

He  did  not  appear  in  the  parlour  again  that  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  overmaster  his  grief,  and  to  staunch 
the  fresh  wound  made  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  who  had 
been  so  intimately  connected  with  its  cause.  In  this  he  had 
succeeded,  and  no  reference  near  or  remote  was  made  to  what  had 
happened  so  long  ago. 

But  the  dead  boy  was  daily  with  them  at  meat,  though  he  filled 
no  chair  and  claimed  no  part  in  the  conversation.  The  influence 
of  his  presence  was  seen  in  the  miller's  ever-deepening  grief,  which 
seemed,  as  it  increasingly  possessed  him,  to  absorb  aU  the  grosser 
parts  of  his  nature,  leaving  him  as  simple  as  a  child  and  as  gentle 
as  a  woman.  In  Frank  the  chilling  influence  of  the  nameless 
guest  was  displayed  in  his  fits  of  taciturnity  and  his  increased 
consumption  of  tobacco. 

Only  Mary  seemed  imconscious  of  the  proximity.  She  had 
loved  her  brother,  and  passionately  mourned  his  untimely  death. 
But  there  was  perhaps  another  sorrow  bound  up  with  it  which, 
unconsciously  mingled,  had  taken  the  elasticity  out  of  her  steps, 
much  of  the  laughter  out  of  her  eyes,  and  had  made  her  a  woman 
before  her  time.  The  coming  back  of  Frank,  whilst  it  necessarily 
recalled  the  death  of  her  brother,  touched  the  other  grief,  yet 
not  altogether  without  hope.  Frank  was  the  same  now  as  ten 
years  ago,  only  a  little  better,  Mary  admitted.  He  was  graver, 
and  though  sometimes  she  noted  gravity  deepened  into  gloom,  it 
was  never  so  in  his  aspect  towards  her.  He  always  turned  to  her  the 
same  face,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes  that  met  his  with  equally 
frank  regard.  No  one  thus  privileged  could  help  reflecting  in  his 
face  the  pleasure  he  felt.  Josiah  observed  that  whenever  Frank 
spoke  to  the  miller's  niece  his  face  beamed  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
delight.  Mary  answered  the  signal,  though  with  becoming  toning- 
down  of  its  strong  lights,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  these 
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two  talked  there  was  sunshine  in  a  house  that  Josiah  admitted  to 
himself  was  on  the  whole  a  trifle  gloomy. 

Chapteb  V, 

Mart  prattled  all  the  way  to  church  with  Frank,  and  Frank 
talked  to  her  with  as  light  a  heart  as  if  he  had  never  made  that 
sketch  on.the  hare  wall  of  a  room  at  Battlehorough  which  at  other 
times  seemed  burned  into  his  memory.  At  church  they  of  course  sat 
together,  though  it  did  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  share  a  hynm-book,  seeing  that  there  was  at  least  another 
in  the  pew.  But  it  so  happened  that  Mary  found  the  place  first, 
and  Frank,  by  a  strange  mischance  overlooking  the  book  that 
lay  on  the  shelf  just  before  him,  helped  Mary  to  hold  hers  whilst 
she  sang.  And  she  did  sing,  in  a  way  that  shocked  Miss  Waters, 
greatly  comforted  the  rector,  and  in  summer  time,  when  the 
windows  were  wide  open,  made  the  lark  outside  pause  in  his 
upward  flight,  and  wonder  whether  he  had  not  made  a  mistake, 
and  whether  the  member  of  his  family  who  had  strayed  into  the 
church  had  not  on  the  whole  found  a  better  place  to  sing  in. 

Josiah  was  enraptured,  and  would  have  bartered  the  rector's 
excellent  sermon  for  another  hymn.  They  sang  that  one  melodi- 
ous hymn  beginning,  '  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,'  which 
Dr.  Watts  miraculously  interpolates  amid  a  mass  of  audacious 

unrhythm. 

Oould  we  but  make  our  doubts  remove, 
Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise, 
And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love 
With  imbeclouded  eyes ; — 

Mary  sang  this  out  with  her  fresh  clear  voice,  and  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  soul.  Of  course  she  was  thinking  only  of  the  hymn, 
and  its  natural  application.  But  Josiah,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  sermon,  which  the  singing  immediately  prefaced,  found  him- 
self detecting  other  yearnings  in  the  cry  than  those  which  the 
good  Dr.  Watts  had  had  in  his  mind. 

^  How  wise  these  young  people  think  themselves  as  compared 
with  us  I '  Josiah  reflected.  ^  A  little  common  sense  and  courage 
would  put  all  right.  She  loves  him  and  he  loves  her.  But  he 
goes  prowling  round  in  the  early  morning  and  sitting  up  late  at 
night,  creating  nightmares  for  himself  and  brooding  over  mys- 
teries, till  he  will  have  his  brain  addled  and  his  blood  soured. 
She  doesn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  is  proud  and  modest, 
and  perhaps  keeps  Frank  off  when  at  times  he  might  find  himself 
enjoying  a  lucid  interval.  I  will  sit  up  with  him  one  night  more 
and  talk  to  him  plainly.'  ^^^  ..GoOqIc 
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With  which  resolution  Josiah  fixed  his  spectacles  so  as  to  get 
the  range  of  the  pulpit,  and  having  put  on  an  appearance  of  pro- 
found attention,  which  gradually  drew  the  rector  unconsciously  to 
address  himself  to  him  personally  as  being  the  most  attentive 
member  of  the  congregation,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  recaptured 
twenty  minutes'  sleep  filched  from  him  over-night  by  Frank's 
imwholesome  habits. 

Josiah  did  not  mean  to  deceive  anyone.  But  he  often  found 
his  spectacles  of  use,  more  especially  at  meetings  of  the  R.  S.  A. 

It  was  a  slumberous  morning,  closed  in  by  a  peaceful  evening. 
With  the  fall  of  darkness  came  the  snow,  long  threatening.  But 
it  did  not  greatly  matter  to  Ellandale.  Afternoon  service  was 
over,  and  there  remained  only  the  long  evening  by  the  fire-side. 
So,  whilst  the  snow  fell  softly  and  incessantly,  removing  neigh- 
bours' landmarks,  and  blotting  out  pathways  over  fields,  EUandale 
drew  up  its  chair  round  the  fire  and  enjoyed  the  absolute  peace  of 
the  Sabbath  evening. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  peaceful  than  at  the  mill  cottage.  After 
tea  Mary  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  ravished  Josiah's  soul  with 
more  hymns.  Frank,  who  had  a  voice  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, joined  in  the  harmony,  a  practice  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended since  it  necessitated  his  standing  by  Mary's  chair,  albeit 
there  arose  no  occasion  for  turning  over  the  leaves  of  music. 
Josiah  sat  by  the  table,  which  he  gently  drummed,  keeping  pretty 
good  time  to  tbe  music.  The  miller  sat  in  his  great  chair  by  the 
fire,  a  structure  of  wickerwork  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
bisected  beehive.  It  was  uncommonly  comfortable,  and  no  chair 
ever  framed  a  picture  pleasanter  of  its  kind.  The  old  man 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  the  peace  that  reigned  in  the  room, 
for  as  he  listened  to  tbe  simple  hymns  he  had  sung  himself  in 
EUandale  church  when  a  lad,  the  lines  that  marked  the  pain  and 
sorrow  always  present  with  him  were  smoothed  out  of  his  face, 
leaving  only  the  clear  red  and  white  of  his  complexion,  set  off  by 
his  white  locks,  and  lit  up  by  the  light  of  his  eyes  and  the  smile 
of  content  that  hovered  on  his  lips. 

When  supper  was  over,  Mary  brought  the  great  Bible  in  which 
the  names  of  innumerable  Hargraves  were  entered,  and  the  old 
man  read  with  clear  voice  the  hundred  and  second  psalm.  *  My 
days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my  bones  are  biurned  as  an 
hearth.  My  heart  is  smitten,  and  withered  like  grass;  so  that  I 
forget  to  eat  my  bread.  .  .  .  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  de- 
clineth ;  and  I  am  withered  like  grass.  But  Thou,  0  Lord,  sbalt 
endure  for  ever ;  and  Thy  remembrance  unto  all^enerations.' 

He  was  evidently  back  once  more  with  his  troubles,  and  they 
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seemed  all  the  greater  to  him  by  reagon  of  the  surcease  but  just 
enjoyed. 

*  Frank,'  said  Josiah,  as  the  two  sat  before  the  fire  for  what 
Frank  modestly  called  his  last  pipe,  ^  don't  you  think  you  are  a 
great  fool  ? ' 

This  was  strong  language  from  the  lips  of  Josiah.  But  it  was 
used  with  a  purpose.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
the  misunderstanding  that  he  imagined  existed  between  his  old 
friend  and  the  miller's  niece,  and,  as  is  the  manner  with  mild  men 
when  fieusing  a  mighty  resolve,  he  was  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of 
strong  language. 

Frank  looked  up,  and  regarded  the  speaker  with  lazy  curi- 
osity. 

'  What  for  ?  Because  I  cannot  go  to  bed  early  after  the  manner 
of  a  learned  and  automatic  thing  like  you  ?  or  because,  when  I 
smoke  a  pipe,  I  like  to  have  one  that  will  hold  more  than  a  pinch 
of  tobacco?  There  is  a  little  monotony  in  your  criticism  of 
my  habits,  which  generally  alternates  between  these  two  points. 
Which  is  it  to-night?' 

*  Neither :  I  was  thinking  of  Mary.  I  don't,  of  course,  know 
much  of  such  matters ;  but  if  ordinary  eyesight  serves  me,  I  should 
say  that  she  is  as  much  in  love  with  you  as  you  are  with  her, 
and  I  suppose  you  know  how  much  that  is.' 

Josiah  spoke  in  a  tone  of  assumed  confidence,  though  all  the 
while  he  was  horribly  frightened,  and  nervously  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Frank's  face,  not  quite  sure  what  a  man  like  him  would 
do  in  circumstances  like  these.  Finding  that  he  listened  with  a 
certain  wistful  look  on  his  face,  Josiah  proceeded  more  briskly. 

*Now,  if  I  were  you,  Frank,  and  knew  my  own  mind,  I  should 
take  an  opportunity  to-morrow  of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  head. 
I  suppose  you  are  certain  of  the  uncle's  consent.  In  such  case, 
the  next  thing ' 

<  Josiah,'  said  Frank,  quickly  looking  up,  and  speaking  in  a 
hard  voice  that  contrasted  with  his  former  gentle  tone,  *  obl^e  me 
by  not  again  referring  to  this  subject.  What  you  talk  of  can 
never  be.  I  have  told  you  my  secret,  but  in  other  quarters  I  have, 
I  think,  safely  guarded  it.  That's  my  only  excuse  to  myself  for 
coming  here  again.  I  came  on  another  errand  than  love.  It  may 
be  accomplished  or  it  may  not.  In  either  case,  I  cannot  hope  for 
any  conclusion  that  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  speak  to 
Mary  the  words  that  linger  on  my  lips  whenever — as  seldom  hap- 
pens, if  I  can  help  it — I  am  alone  with  herr 

Hereupon  Josiah  collapsed  much  after  the  miserable  and  woe- 
b^one  fashion  of  a  hat  that  has  been  sat  upon.     He  had  nerved 
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himself  with  great  eflfort  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had 
started  well,  and  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  easy  flow  of  his 
own  speech,  and  with  its  apparent  eflFect  upon  Frank.  Now  he 
was  cast  down  and  in  a  generally  limp  and  unhappy  condition. 
All  this  was  nothing  to  him,  and  what  had  he  done  that  he  should 
be  drawn  into  the  toils  of  this  crime  and  mystery,  and  breaking- 
up  of  young  hearts  ?  He  was  something  more  than  half  in  love 
with  the  miller's  niece  himself,  and  if  the  tangled  skein  could 
have  been  unravelled  by  placing  at  her  feet  such  portions  of 
the  manuscript  of  *  Underground  England '  as  were  complete,  he 
was  at  the  moment  just  in  that  desperate  frame  of  mind  that  would 
have  led  him  to  take*  the  act.  But  that  of  course  was  nonsense. 
Mary  would  not  accept  him  in  lieu  of  Frank,  and  if  she  did, 
Frank  would  straightway  grind  him  to  powder.  His  only  desire 
was  to  do  good  and  make  others  happy,  and  whilst  others  refused 
the  proflered  happiness,  he  of  all  men  was  most  miserable. 

Out  of  his  damp  dejection  there  came  a  weary  and  absorbing 
longing  to  go  to  bed.  If  he  could  only  sneak  oflF  and  be  at  rest, 
all  would  be  well.  He  looked  furtively  at  Frank,  and  saw  that  he 
was  in  one  of  his  semi-trances.  His  pipe  had  gone  out  and  rested 
on  the  floor,  the  stem  lightly  held  in  the  right  hand  hanging  over 
the  chair.  Frank's  chin  was  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  though  his 
eyes  were  open,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  anything  in  the  fire  at 
which  he  stared.  Josiah  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  only 
a  nuisance  to  wake  Frank  up,  and  so  he  would  go  to  bed  without 
the  formality  of  saying  good-night.  It  was  quite  time  for  every- 
one to  be  in  bed.  The  great  clock  that  stood  in  the  hall,  having 
successfully  achieved  the  feat  of  wheezing  which  presaged  the 
striking  of  the  hour,  had  struck  midnight.  Josiah  noiselessly 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  stole  with  guilty  step  across  the  floor. 
If  he  had  been  going  to  murder  Frank  and  rob  him,  he  could 
not  have  looked,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  have  felt,  more  guilty. 
He  would  probably  get  a  good  wigging  in  the  morning,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  Frank  in  his  imperious  way  would  not, 
when  he  found  him  gone,  come  up  to  his  bedroom  door,  pro- 
duce an  informal  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  carry  him  off  to 
keep  him  company  whilst  he  finished  the  everlasting  pipe.  But 
if  he  once  reached  his  room,  he  would  lock  the  door  and  feign 
sleep,  taking  all  the  consequences  of  the  row  in  the  morning. 
He  dare  not  light  a  candle,  but  there  was  one  in  his  room,  and  he 
had  matches. 

He  got  safely  out  of  the  parlour,  and  stole  along  the  lobby 
feeling  for  the  head  of  the  banisters,  which  were  fixed  midway  be- 
tween the  parlour  and  the  kitchen.    In  his  search  he  received  aid 
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fipom  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  kitchen  door  was  more  than 
half  open,  and  a  shaft  of  light  projected  itself  into  the  hall. 
Josiah's  blood  froze,  and  if  his  hair  did  not  stand  upright,  he  had 
a  curious  sensation  about  its  roots  that  favoured  the  delusion. 

When  he  mastered  the  situation,  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly dreadful  about  it.  The  miller  was  in  the  kitchen — a 
circumstance  which,  seeing  that  he  was  master  of  the  house,  was 
not  particularly  remarkable.  He  was  sitting  on  a  chair  pulling 
on  a  pair  of  big  boots  ;  also  a  matter-of-fact  procedure  not  to  be 
challenged  by  a  guest.  Nevertheless,  it  was  odd  that  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  who,  according  to  custom,  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  might  not  be  expected  to  rise  till  six,  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  kitchen  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  putting  on  a  pair 
of  boots  by  the  light  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 

The  look  of  the  old  man's  face  did  not  tend  to  reassure  the 
looker-on  in  the  lobby.  Josiah's  latest  recollection  of  him  was  as 
he  saw  him  in  the  old  beehive  chair  by  the  fire,  listening  with 
pleased  and  peaceful  face  to  Mary  singing  hymns.  Now  Josiah 
saw,  with  a  fresh  icy  current  running  through  his  spine,  that  the 
old  man's  face  was  purple  with  suppressed  passion,  over  which 
sometimes  flitted  a  look  of  horror.  He  was  talking  to  himself— 
at  least,  his  lips  moved,  though  no  articulate  sound  escaped  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  expostulating  with  someone,  violently  shaking 
his  head,  and  sometimes  pausing  in  the  operation  of  pulling  on 
his  boots  to  shake  his  fist.  As  he  happened  to  do  this  in  the 
direction  of  the  lobby,  Josiah  at  first  thought  that  he  was  dis- 
covered. But  the  miller  was  evidently  unconscious  of  his  pre- 
sence. When  he  had,  with  much  stamping  and  thrusting,  got  on 
his  boots,  he  put  on  a  great  overcoat,  wound  a  muffler  round  his 
throat,  pulled  on  a  thick  woollen  cap,  took  up  his  blackthorn  stick 
lying  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen,  and  with  the  lantern  in  the  other 
hand,  made  for  the  door  leading  out  at  the  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  mill. 

Chaptbr  VI. 

Josiah  felt  the  snow-laden  gust  of  wind  that  entered  through 
the  opened  door,  a  sensation  which  had  a  wholesome  efiect  in  rousing 
him  from  the  fainting-fit  that  was  beginning  to  overcome  him.  The 
miller  was  evidently  in  a  condition  of  momentary  delirium,  and  had 
gone  out  into  the  darkness  and  snow.  He  must  face  Frank,  and 
they  must  go  in  search  of  the  old  man  before  he  tumbled  into  the 
mill-stream,  or  wandered  away  into  the  fields  and  was  lost. 

*Frankl  Frankl' 

Josiah  was  shaking  up  the  burly  figure  seated  at  the  fiT^Sl^tll? 
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astonisbiDg  frenzy.     But  Frank  had  at  last  actually  fallen  asleep, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  rousing. 

*  There  is  something  the  matter  with  the  miller,  Frank.  I  saw 
})im  go  out  just  now  at  the  back  door,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  be  trusted  by  himself.' 

Frank  was  wide  awake  now. 
^  Is  it  snowing  ? '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  saw  the  door  open  for  a  moment,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  falling  flakes.' 

*  Get  on  your  things  as  quick  as  you  can  and  come  along  with 
me — quietly,  though — and  don't  disturb  the  household  or  let  Mary 
know  anything  of  this.' 

They  were  dressed  and  down  in  less  than  five  minutes  and, 
standing  at  the  open  door  by  which  the  miller  had  just  passed  out, 
looked  out  on  the  night.  They  could  not  see  far,  though  there 
was  all  about  the  luminous  glare  that  comes  from  untrodden 
snow. 

*  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  have  a  lantern  ? '  said  Josiah. 

*  A  lantern  would  be  no  use  in  a  night  like  this ;  besides  I 
could  find  my  way  to  the  mill  blindfolded.' 

*  Are  you  going  to  the  mill,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  we  shall  find  the  miller  there.' 

Frank  strode  straight  on  over  the  pathless  snow  and  through 
the  blinding  storm.  They  had  not  got  thirty  paces  from  the 
house  before,  Uke  everything  else,  it  disappeared  from  view.  The 
wind  was  blowing  the  snow  direct  in  their  teeth. 

*  This  is  lucky,'  said  Frank,  bending  his  head  down  and  tuck- 
ing his  arm  in  Josiah's,  with  intent  to  help  along  that  weaker 
vessel.  *  The  wind  has  been  blowing  due  north  all  this  afternoon, 
and  the  mill  lies  due  north  to  the  rear  of  the  cottage.  So,  if  we 
keep  our  heads  to  the  wind,  we  shall  make  port  at  last.' 

They  saw  the  mill  presently,  having  kept  on  a  bee-line  for  it. 
The  key  was  in  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  it  remained  for  them 
only  to  lift  ihe  latch  and  walk  in.  Josiah  would  not  have  cared 
to  do  this  himself.  Still  less  was  he  inclined  to  stop  in  the 
snow-storm  by  himself.  As  for  Frank,  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  the  chase  did  not  appear  to  affect  him  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  seemed  to  have  jumped  at  Josiah's  suggestion  that 
the  miller  was  likely  in  his  apparently  frenzied  state  to  do  him- 
self an  injury,  and  he  was  bient  on  coming  up  with  him  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  door  opened  on  to  a  room  in  which  sacks  of  com  were 
heaped.  Through  the  centre  of  the  floor  chains  passed,  con- 
nected with  a  winch,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  sacks 
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rf  flour.  The  lower  room  was  in  darkness,  but  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  floor  above,  through  which  access  was  gained  by  steps, 
they  saw  the  £ednt  glimmer  of  a  light. 

^  Don't  speak,'    Frank    whispered;    *  follow    me   closely  and 
quietly.' 

There  was  a  rail  on  the  right-hand  side  going  up  the  staircase. 
At  a  particular  distance  from  the  end  of  the  rail  there  was  a  dark 
stain  in  the  wood.  It  could  not  be  seen  in  the  half  glimmer  of 
light  fiJling  on  the  staircase  from  the  middle  floor.  But  Frank 
knew  exactly  where  it  was.  He  had  seen  it  ten  years  ago,  and  it 
had  been  the  first  link  in  a  chain  whose  slow  length  he  had 
dragged  in  exile  all  these  years.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  blood- 
stained hand,  and  it  had  reddened  the  banister  on  the  day  that 
Jack  was  murdered.  Whoever  had  done  the  deed,  leaving  the 
lower  room  by  this  staircase,  had  placed  his  hand  on  this  part  of 
the  banister,  and  there  left  an  indelible  impression.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  noticed  it  but  Frank,  and  he  for  special  reasons 
was  careful  to  keep  the  discovery  to  himself.  He  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  murderer  was  one  habitually  engaged 
in  the  mill,  he  would  probably  in  going  upstairs  place  his  hand 
on  exactly  the  same  spot.  These  are  little  tricks  we  acquire  in 
daily  life,  which  are  harder  to  put  ofi*  or  to  vary  than  it  is  to 
accomplish  much  more  imposing  things. 

Ten  years  ago,  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  day  following  the 
murder,  Frank  had  seen  a  man  go  up  the  staircase,  and  noted 
with  a  sickening  sensation  that  no  single  time  did  he  vary  by  a 
finger's  breadth  in  placing  his  hand  precisely  on  this  stain.  It 
was  not,  taken  by  itself,  evidence  sufficient  to  hang  a  man.  But 
Frank  was  quietly  watching  in  other  directions,  and  might  have 
made  important  discoveries,  but  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  being  himself  arrested.  Since  he  had  returned  to  EUandale 
he  had  stood  at  his  old  point  of  observation,  and  had  seen  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing :  the  hand  reached  out  as  the  staircase  was 
approached,  the  rail  grasped  precisely  in  this  point,  and  the  body 
dightly  pulled  forward  in  the  effort  to  mount  the  stairs.  It  was 
a  habit  probably  of  forty  years'  growth,  and  all  unconsciously  a 
score  of  times  in  a  day  the  murderer's  hand  touched  the  faded 
brown  stain,  which  only  Frank  knew  to  be  the  blood  of  the  dead 
boy. 

Frank  knew  where  the  stain  was,  and  gave  it  a  wide  berth. 
Creeping  gently  up  the  staircase  with  Josiah  exceedingly  close  at 
his  heels,  they  heard  the  miUer  talking  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice. 
He  seemed  to  have  someone  with  him,  though  the  other  made  no 
audible  reply  to  his  bitter  reproaches  and  passionate  denunciation. 
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When  they  reached  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  could  look  in,  they 
saw  that  the  miller  was  alone.  He  had  taken  off  the  thick  over- 
coat and  pushed  the  woollen  cap  Back  over  his  forehead.  He  was 
standing  by  a  plain  deal  desk,  set  against  the  wall,  which  in 
the  day-time  was  used  by  the  clerk  who  had  taken  the  place  once 
filled  by  Jack.  In  fact,  the  desk  was  in  exactly  the  same  place 
where  it  was  on  the  Sunday  morning  when  Jack  sat  at  it  for  the 
last  time. 

The  miller  had  placed  the  lantern  on  the  desk  with  the  dark 
side  towards  the  staircase,  leaving  all  that  part  of  the  room  in 
deep  shadow.  He  stood  with  his  left  elbow  on  the  desk,  his  right 
hand  nervously  grasping  the  thick  blackthorn  Josiah  had  seen 
him  take  up  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  light  of  the  lantern  shone 
full  on  his  face,  which  was  distorted  by  passion.  The  account- 
book  lay  open  on  the  desk,  and  the  miller  was  apparently  expos- 
tulating with  someone  in  reference  to  its  condition.  But  as  far  as 
the  shivering  Josiah  could  make  out,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room,  and  he  watched  with  growing  horror  the  eyes  of  the  miller, 
blazing  with  passion,  apparently  fixed  upon  Someone  whom  he 
saw  sitting  on  the  stool. 

*  A  good-for-nothing  lazy  lad  ! '  the  miller  was  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  when  the  two  guests  from  the  cottage  came  within 
hearing.  ^  This  is  a  pretty  return  you  make  me  for  all  I  have  done ! 
I  had  no  call  to  take  you  out  of  the  squalor  in  which  your  fine- 
gentleman  father  left  you.  If  it  had  been  me  who  was  in  his 
shoes  and  him  in  mine,  I  warrant  he  would  have  left  me  and  mine 
to  starve.  But  I  take  you  up,  give  you  a  good  home,  grudge  you 
no  pocket-money,  don't  ask  you  to  do  too  much  for  it,  and 
look  here  I  Here  are  three  accounts  that  I  can  call  to  mind  at 
the  moment  which  you  don't  enter  in  the  book,  and  which,  if  I 
had  not  chanced  to  look  over  the  list,  would  never  have  been  asked 
for.  I  am  not  going  to  work  this  mill  for  nothing  or  for  good-for- 
nothings.  You  vrill  have  a  week  to  think  of  it.  Next  time  a 
thing  like  this  happens,  you  leave  the  place,  go  your  own  way, 
and  if  ever  I  catch  you  writing  to  Mary  or  trying  to  see  her  when 
you  have  once  left  the  mill,  I  will  bundle  her  out  after  you,  and 
you  may  both  go  and  starve  in  fine-gentleman  fashion.' 

As  the  ndller  said  these  words  his  voice  rose  almost  to  a 
scream.  There  was  lying  by  the  open  book  a  mill  punch,  which 
whilst  he  spoke  he  had  taken  up  in  his  left  hand,  and  as  he 
uttered  this  last  threat  he  smote  the  iron  punch  with  pointed  end 
downwards  into  the  open  account  book,  piercing  it  at  every 
blow. 

*HaI'  he  screamed,  <  you'll  strike  your  uncle  1     Take  that,' 

uiyiiizeu  uy  v^j  v>' v^f'^iN^ 
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aod  with  his  left  hand  be  struck  at  the  air  above  the  stool,  wliere 
Jofiiah  inBtinctively  felt  the  head  of  the  lad  would  be,  supposing  be 
were  sitting  there  in  the  body.  Leaping  backwards  as  if  be  bim- 
aelf  had  been  struck  in  the  face,  the  miller  made  as  if  be  were 
doeing  with  an  antagonist.  With  panting  breath,  but  otherwise 
in  grimmest  silence,  the  old  man  fought  with  his  ghostly  adversary, 
stumbling  and  struggling  about  the  room  till  be  beat  the  invisible 
Something  against  the  wall,  and  then  stood  back  regarding  it. 
Suddenly  he  made  a  dash  at  the  chains  which  passed  from  floor  to 
floor  through  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  beat  on  them  fiercely 
with  his  stick,  from  which  Josiah  gathered  with  horrid  distinct- 
ness that  the  lad,  having  been  beaten  down  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  had,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  attempted  to  rush  across 
the  room  in  the  direction  of  the  staircase,  but  had  been  caught  at 
the  chains,  which  he  clung  to  till  beaten  oflf  by  his  uncle. 

^  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,'  said  Frank,  and  without  further 
attempt  at  concealment  he  entered  the  room,  with  Josiah  cleaving 
to  him  as  a  shadow.  The  miller  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anything  save  the  ghostly  sights  and  sounds  which  possessed  his 
&ncy.  Frank  and  Josiah  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  when  he 
made  as  if  he  were  dragging  a  body  from  the  chains  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  towards  the  staircase.  Here  he  flung  bis 
ghostly  burden  down,  and  stood  for  a  moment  peering  down  into 
the  darkness. 

Frank  came  forward,  and,  taking  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
polled  him  roimd,  and  looking  sternly  into  his  face  said : 
'  Miller,  thou  art  the  man ! ' 

It  was  well  that  tbe  grasp  by  which  he  held  him  was  firm, 
otherwise  the  old  man  would  have  toppled  over,  and  fallen  where 
be  had  thrown  his  nephew  on  that  same  day  ten  years  ago.  But 
Frank  held  him  as  in  a  vice.  His  face  when  turned  round  to  the 
light  was  still  distorted  by  the  passion  that  possessed  him.  His 
^es  were  bloodshot,  his  forehead  was  set  in  a  deep  frown,  and  bis  dry 
lips  slowly  opened  over  his  firmly  set  teeth.  When  his  eyes  met 
Frank's  and  turned  with  quick  inquiry  to  the  figure  which  stood 
a  Uttle  in  the  background,  a  remarkable  transformation  was 
effected.  The  strength  passion  had  lent  him  faded  from  his  face. 
His  arms  fell  limp  at  his  side,  his  knees  bent  under  him,  and  be 
fell  a  nerveless  heap  at  Frank's  feet. 

*Gret  up  and  come  away  from  this,'  Frank  said.     But  the 
miller  made  no  sign  either  of  speech  or  motion. 
^I  expect  he  has  fainted ;  bring  me  the  light.' 
Josiah  brought  the  lantei-n,  which,  turned  on  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  left  no  doubt  of  what  had  happened.    The  st^ke^lonj^ 
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pending,  had  fallen,  and  the  miller  lay  dumb  and  helpless  on  the 
spot  whence  he  had  rolled  over  the  still  living  body  of  his 
nephew. 

^We  must  get  him  home  somehow,'  said  Frank,  no  longer 
gruff  in  voice  and  stem  in  manner.  *  It  will  be  a  great  shock  to 
Mary,  but  it  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  serve  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  we  can  think  over  what  must  follow.' 

They  carried  the  lifeless  figure  of  the  miller  home  through 
the  blinding  snow,  and  for  the  second  time  within  the  history  of 
the  little  household  a  poor  wreck  of  humanity,  speechless  and 
motionless,  was  carried  up  the  narrow  staircase  and  laid  on  a  bed, 
from  which  it  was  only  onc3  more  to  be  lifted  out. 


Chapter  VII. 

All  the  village  went  to  the  funeral,  for  the  miller  was  always 
popular,  being  esteemed  and  feared  in  the  earlier  days,  when  a 
naturally  ungovernable  temper  occasionally  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  loved  and  respected  in  later  years,  when  in  the  shadow  of  his 
great  sorrow  he  had  fought  against  human  infirmity  and  glori- 
ously overcome  it.  Mary  would  not  leave  the  house  whilst  the 
dead  body  lay  in  it,  or  even  after,  when  everyone  said  she  ought 
to  go  for  change.  Her  place  was  at  the  cottage,  she  simply  said, 
and  there  she  would  stay,  though  broken  down  by  grief  at  this 
sudden  cutting-off  of  a  friendship  that  had  been  to  her  that  of  a 
father  to  a  favourite  daughter. 

The  miller  had  left  her  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  would  be  best  respecting  his  wishes  by 
remaining  where  she  was,  and  as  far  as  possible  allowing  things  to 
go  on  as  before.  Frank  and  Josiah  spent  their  last  night  in  the 
cottage  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral.  Frank,  who  had  taken  on 
himself  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  had  testified  to  the  un- 
usual emotion  under  which  he  laboured  by  refraining  from 
smoking.  Josiah  had  not  seen  him  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand 
since  the  moment  he  had  crept  out  of  the  parlour  on  his  guilty 
errand  bedwards.  Now  Frank  reproduced  the  pipe,  and  fell  into 
his  old  habit  of  sitting  contemplative  before  the  fire. 

^  You  will  be  off  in  the  morning,  old  man,'  he  said,  after  one 
of  his  eloquent  pauses,  *  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  regard  your 
holiday  down  here  as  either  lively  or  refreshing.  There  is  one 
word  I  want  to  say  to  you,  though.  I  dare  say  your  good  sense  will 
have  forestalled  it.  Let  the  secret  go  into  the  grave  where  these 
two  will  lie  together.     That  was  a  point  which  I  confess  gave  me 
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a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  miller 
should  be  buried  in  his  own  grave,  though  the  notion  that  he  was 
thus  to  find  quiet  companionship  with  his  nephew  was  at  first 
Tery  revolting  to  me.  But  I  see  more  clearly  now  the  measure  of 
his  guilt.  I  doubt  even  whether,  if  all  the  circumstances  had 
been  placed  before  a  jury  as  clearly  as  they  were  brought  under 
our  eyes,  they  would  have  called  the  crime  murder,  and  would 
not  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Jack,  who 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  shared  his  uncle's  violent  temper, 
struck  him  first,  and  the  blows  that  followed  were  dealt  in  a  fury 
of  passion,  free  at  least  from  the  guilt  of  premeditated  murder. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  ten  years,  which  I  believe  have  been  one 
long  unceasing  pang  of  remorse.  Day  and  night  he  has  fought 
against  the  domination  of  that  temper  which  led  him  into  crime. 
I  expect  that  on  Sunday  he  had  been  brooding  over  the  anniver- 
sary, and  his  brain,  temporarily  at  least,  giving  way,  the  failure  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  paroxysm  of  passion  in  which  he  once  more 
went  through  the  fearful  scene.  Jack's  death  is  almost  forgotten. 
The  miller's  hand  in  it  is  unsuspected.  No  innocent  person  has 
suffered  by  his  escape,  and  since  no  good,  but  only  infinite  pain, 
would  come  of  the  discovery,  let  us  bury  our  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  grave  where  we  shall  lay  the  old  man  in  the  morning.' 
'  And  what  about  Mary  ? ' 

^  I  am  going  away  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  funeral  is 
over,'  said  Frank  abruptly,  and  Josiah  recognised  in  the  tone  a 
bar  to  further  conversation. 

Frank  went  away  as  he  said,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  at  some  subsequent  time  he  must  have  returned.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  all  we  know  of 
her  character,  that  the  miller's  niece  would  have  followed  him  to 
London.  What  is  certain  is  that  Josiah  is  a  constant  visitor  at 
a  house  of  red-brick  firontage  and  Elizabethan  design,  built  not  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Hampstead  Heath.  Here  lives  the  miller's 
niece,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Frank  Fisher,  the  happy  wife  of  the 
distinguished  artist  whose  picture,  *  Sunset  at  the  Mill,'  will  be 
remembered  as  the  great  attraction  at  the  Academy  last  year. 

They  must  have  been  married  some  time  too,  for  Josiah  has 
twice  had  an  opportunity  of  severally  renouncing  the  devil  and 
all  his  works  on  behalf  of  two  small  atoms  of  humanity  set  forth 
in  lace  frills.  They  are  both  boys,  and  the  first  was  of  course 
christened  Frank.  With  respect  to  the  second,  Mary,  thinking 
kindly  of  many  years'  kindness  in  far-off  tim^^s,  would  have  had 
the  lad  named  Alfred.  uiymzyu  uy  ^jv^^^iv. 
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^  Dear  uncle  would  have  been  so  fond  of  him  if  he  had  been 
alive  to  know  him,'  she  said,  with  softly  glistening  eyes. 

But  somehow  or  other  Frank  objected  to  this  name,  protest- 
ing that,  for  unaccountable  reasons,  he  had  never  been  able  to  bear 
it.  He  suggested  Josiah,  a  proposal  against  which  Mrs.  Frank 
Fisher  at  first  turned  up  her  pretty  nose.  But  she  relented  when 
Frank  told  her,  even  with  unnecessary  enlargement,  how  Josiah 
had  pleaded  her  cause  in  times  past.  ^  He  was  a  perfect  nuisance 
to  me  with  his  «  What  about  Mary  ?  "  «  What  will  Mary  think  of 
this  ?  *'  and  "  Won't  you  go  down  on  your  knees  and  implore  her 
to  marry?"' 

So  they  called  the  babe  Josiah. 

HENRY  W.   LUCY. 
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V. 

It  will  be  necessary  once  more  to  retrace  some  of  our  steps  and  to 
suppose  ourselves  at  Pinner  Station,  in  order  to  recommence  the 
delightful  walk  that  lies  between  Bentley  Priory  and  Stanmore 
Park.  Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  places  is  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  others  to  be  let,  since  alluding  to  them  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  and  indeed  it  was  rather  surprising  to  see  so  many  houses, 
that  offered  every  apparent  attraction,  with  boards  before  them 
intimating  that  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  any  passer-by  they 
might  suit.  The  very  week  that  I  had  seen  these  empty  houses 
r  found  in  an  illustrated  paper,  the  organ  of  architects,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Bentley,  which  must  almost  have  rivalled 
Holland  House  in  the  literary  associations  that  hang  around 
it.  Sogers,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth  were  among  its  guests,  and 
they  all  knew  the  haunts  of  the  park  well ;  and  here  sometimes 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  sententious  Addington,  used  to  meet  Canning, 
of  whose  terrible  satires  he  was  so  often  the  victim.  And  later  on 
Bentley  was  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Scott  revised  *  Marmion '  in  a  summer-house  in 
the  grounds,  and  Bogers  wrote  some  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Memory ' 
here ;  inspired,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  the  shady  avenues  and  the 
tranquil  scenery  of  the  park.  Bentley  was  purchased  nearly  a  cen- 
tnry  ago  by  Lord  Abercorn,  and  it  is  interesting  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide.  It  was  rented  from 
Lord  Abercorn  for  her  for  three  years,  but  she  only  lived  to  enjoy 
half  the  lease.  Many  old  people  yet  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
speak  of  her  kindnesses,  and  her  genial  love  for  everyone  about 
her.  Strathmore  and  Harrow  Weald  knew  her  well ;  and  the  last 
time  that  she  appeared  in  public  was  when  she  laid  the  foimdation 
stone  of  Stanmore  new  church,  which  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
boundary  lane  that  ends  the  easterly  direction  of  Staiunore  and 
Bentley  Parks.  For  nearly  three  years  after  Lord  Abercorn  had 
decided  to  live  in  Ireland,  Bentley  Priory  remained  without  a 
tenant,  until  Sir  John  Kelk,  the  eminent  contractor,  purchased  it, 
and  now  again  it  seems  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  There 
are  six  lodges  on  the  roads  by  which  Bentley  is  surrounded,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  neat  and  tasteful.  In  no  part  of  England 
do  laurels  and  rhododendrons  and  yews  grow  to  greater  perfection. 
Often  the  house  is  lost  to  sight  until  we  approach  near  its  entrance. 
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and  by  whichever  road  a  visitor  comes,  he  must  perforce  arrive  at 
the  mansion  by  the  northern  entrance.  The  principal  rooms  from 
the  hall  are  the  billiard-room,  picture-gallery,  and  great  drawing- 
room,  and  library.  But  on  the  same  floor  are  two  rooms — the 
morning-room  and  gentlemen's-room.  These  were  usually  occupied 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  as  a  sitling-room  and  bed-room,  and  in 
one  of  these  she  died.  She  chose  these  rooms  on  account  of  their 
having  a  warm  southern  aspect.  They  are  undoubtedly  very 
pleasant,  and  from  the  morniog-room  a  door  opens  into  a  magni- 
ficent Italian  garden  and  conservatory  126  feet  in  length.  In  a 
summer-house  on  the  lake  Scott  and  Bogers  spent  many  delightful 
days,  and  here  much  of  *  Marmion '  was  written.  The  stables  of 
Bentley  are  models  of  perfection ;  there  is  accommodation  for  fifty 
horses.  The  fernery,  the  lime-tree  avenue  (which  is  only  inferior 
to  the  magnificent  one  at  Hhe  Quarries'  in  Shrewsbury),  the 
orangery,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  yews  are  among  the  finest 
of  their  kind  in  Middlesex.  Bentley  P/iory  seems  never  to  have 
remained  for  long  in  one  family.  After  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries it  would  appear  that  Henry  VII F.  granted  the  lands  to 
Messrs. Needham  and  Sacheverel ;  but  they  did  not  remain  in  their 
hands  for  long ;  they  sold  them  to  one  Elizabeth  Colt,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  estate  passed  to  two  owners  of  the  name 
of  Coghill ;  and,  though  that  was  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  passed  through  three  hands — Mr.  Bennet,  Mr. 
Waller,  and  Mr.  Duberly — ^before  it  was  purchased  in  1788  by  the 
INIarquis  of  Abercorn.  Sir  John  Kelk  made  few  additions  to  the 
mansion,  only  adding  the  projecting  Italian  front  to  the  south. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Abercorn  induced  Scott  while  he  was  here 
to  write  the  lines  on  Fox : 

For  talents  mourn  untimely  lost 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most. 

Lockhart,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Scott,'  says  that  these  lines  came  from  the 
pen  of  the  very  conservative  peer.  Lord  Abercorn. 

From  Stanmore  Church,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  Bentley 
and  Stanmore  Parks,  a  walk  of  rather  less  than  a  mile  will  take  us 
to  the  Edgeware  Boad,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  ninth  milestone  from 
London  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  right,  we  shall  skirt  the  old  boundary 
wall  of  Canons  and  arrive  at  Edgeware.  This  is  on  the  old  Boman 
road  of  WatlLng  Street,  which  traverses  the  kingdom,  and  appears 
in  its  proper  name  in  a  small  street  in  London,  and  often  after  as  it 
passes  through  country  towns.  But  the  journey  from  Pinner  Station 
to  Edgeware  Road  is  very  beautiful  and  full  of  sylvan  delights. 
One  of  the  shady  lanes  is  here  shown ;  the  trees  meet  over  the  path- 
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way  just  as  we  crest  the  hill;  and  beyond,  the  woods  of  Canons 
Park  are  seen.  It  is  a  charming  picture,  and  one  that  would  have 
inspired  Gainsborough  or  Constable.  It  seems  to  require  no  composi- 
tion ;  that  is  all  done,  and  nothing  more  than  a  careful  copy  is  needed 
to  make  the  scene  a  picture.  A  short  walk  leads  us  to  the  London 
road  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  north,  we  can  arrive  at  St.  Albans 
through  Elstree  and  Aldenham ;  whilst  if  we  turn  to  the  south,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  quiet  straggling  village  of  Edgeware,  with  its 
quaint  old  houses  and  its  ancient  church.  A  station  now  connects 
it  with  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Bailways,  and  makes  it 
easy  of  access  ;  but  for  all  this  it  lies  in  a  comparatively  lonely 
district ;  and  even  in  Middlesex  is  a  stretch  of  country  from  Titten- 


iMue  near  Stanmore. 

hanger  to  Chipping  Barnet,  some  two  miles  in  width,  covering  eight 
fquare  miles,  that  is  not  intersected  by  a  railway ;  and  we  meet 
with  broad- wheeled  waggons,  and  yokels  in  smocks  with  strangely 
and  elaborately  embroidered  fronts,  that  are  more  really  primitive 
than  anything  we  see  in  Cheshire  or  Staffordshire.  On  the  road 
to  Edgeware  we  skirt  Canons  Park,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  Of  course  the  name  of  Chandos  Arms  is  readily  derived 
from  the  family  who  built  and  resided  at  ('anons.  The  gables  and 
chimneys  are  picturesquely  grouped ;  and,  though  few  calls  are  now 
made  on  its  resources,  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  a  good  dinner  and 
a  bottle  of  excellent  red  wine  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  traveller. 
Part  of  Edgeware  is  called  Little  Stanmore,  and  beyond  this  is 
Brockley  Hill,  which  is  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Herts.    This  was 
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foiraerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of 
Chandos.  A  handsome  drawing-room,  which  still  remains  free  from 
alteration,  was  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Sharpe  for  the  reception  of  the 
Duke  and  some  other  officers  of  state  who  held  occasional  meetings 
at  this  place.  Fastened  to  the  panels  are  the  following  large 
pictures,  several  of  which  are  said  to  have  formed  part  of  King 
Charles's  splendid  collection :  a  whole-length  portrait  of  King 
James  I. ;  a  whole-length  portrait  of  a  lady  who  is  supposed  to  be 
Mary,  (iueen  of  Scots,  but  which  is  unlike  such  portraits  of  that 


Chandos  Arms,  ICd^ervare. 

princess  as  are  believed  to  have  the  liest  claims  to  authenticity  • 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  reign  of  James  I  -a 
picture  representing  two  boys,  in  tiie  style  of  Murillo,  and  said 
to  be  the  work  of  that  artist ;  and  portraits  of  the  family  of  Sharpe 
comprising  those  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  his  lady,  and  thirteen  sons  aTd 
daughters. 

This  account  is  taken  from  an  interesting  and  valuable  writine 
called  '  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  though  some  deduc- 
tions  must  be  made  from  a  history  more  than  half  a  centnry  old 

But  to  return  to  Edgeware,  which,  though  of  great  antiquity, 
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is  not  mentioned  in  the  survey  of  Domesday.  The  principal  manor 
belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  wife  of  Lon- 
gespie,  and  she  granted  it  to  her  son  ^  Nicholas  and  his  espoused 
wife '  upon  the  singular  condition  that  the  occupant  should  provide 
one  sparrow-hawk  each  year.  But  singular  conditions  seem  to 
have  been  the  rule  here.  A  hundred  acres  were  held  under  the 
Manor  of  Edgeware  in  1328  for  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  fifty  acres 
b;  an  annual  rent  of  a  pound  of  cummin. 


Edgeware  Ch  u  rch . 


Edgeware  Church  is  not  of  any  great  interest ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  lane.  The 
tower  is  ancient;  but  the  present  church  was  built  in  1764,  at  the 
expense  of  the  family  of  Lee,  who  were  patrons  of  the  church  in 
consequence  of  their  possessing  the  Manor  of  Edgewarebury. 
Among  the  curates  occurs  the  name  of  Francis  Coventry,  who  was 
presented  to  the  living  by  his  relation  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  He 
would  seem  to  have  passed  a  creditable  career  at  Magdalene  College. 
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Cambridge,  and  he  published  a  romance  called  *  Pompey  the  Little,* 
and  a  poem  called  ^  Penshurst.'  The  church  consists  of  chancel  and 
nave,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  monument  of  interest. 

After  passing  Edgeware  Church  there  is  a  rather  secluded  lane 
that  leads  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Midland  Railway 
tunnel,  which  tunnel  was  cut  at  an  enormous  cost  through  Deacon^s 
Hill  and  Woodcock  Hill.  This  lane  is  well  worth  traversing  on 
account  of  its  very  primitive  character,  but  it  leads  to  nowhere  in 
particular.  Edgewarebury  is  at  the  end,  and  when  we  have 
arrived  there  we  may  turn  to  the  left  and  regain  Edgeware  by  an 
equally  lonely  route.  Near  Edgeware  is  Whitchurch,  previously 
alluded  to  as  the  chapel  to  Canons,  and  here  the  *  Harmonious 
Blacksmith '  lies  buried,  and  a  monument  in  the  churchyard  marks 
the  resting-place  of  this  immortalised  man.  Inside  the  church  is 
the  organ  that  Handel  built  when  he  was  chapel-master  at 
Canons. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  can  approach  Chipping 
Bamet  and  Monken  Hadley:  one  is  through  Highwood  and  past 
Bamet  Gate,  when  the  road  turns  to  the  right  over  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge,  and  enters  the  county  town  by  Minorca;  and  the  other 
road  is  pastTotteridge  Park  and  by  Totteridge  Grreen,  from  whence 
a  road  to  the  left  leads  straight  on  to  Chipping  Barnet,  which  lies 
between  Monken  Hadley  and  East  Bamet. 

Hadley,  Lysons  says,  is  so  called  from  its  elevated  situation, 
'Rtad  leagh  signifying,  in  Saxon,  a  high  place.  Formerly  this 
parish  was  a  hamlet  of  Edmonton.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  two  tran- 
septs. The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  depressed  arches 
and  clustered  columns.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  of  flint 
with  stone  coins;  on  the  front  is  the  date  (1494).  The  fours 
somewhat  resemble  the  same  which  is  quite  common  in  inscriptions 
of  that  date. 

Hadley  has  been  called  Monken  Hadley  from  the  hermitage 
that  used  to  be  here.  It  was  attached  to  Walden  Abbey,  in  Essex, 
and  situated  in  the  parish  of  Edmonton.  This  abbey  is  very  fully 
described  in  Dugdale.  Its  situation  is  at  the  jimction  of  the  Cam 
and  Bourne,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Saffron 
Walden.  The  name  of  the  abbey  remains,  and  of  the  Saffron, 
but  both  have  gone.  The  most  complete  account,  however,  of 
this  abbey  is  found  in  the  great  store-house  of  national  records, 
the  Harleian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  compiled  in 
1387,  and  is  written  on  two  hundred  and  sixty  sheets  of  vellum, 
exclusive  of  compendious  and  exhaustive  tables  of  contents,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  we  must  turn  for  information  regarding  the 
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bennitage.  Norris  Brewer,  in  his  topographical  work  on  Middle- 
sex, says :  ^  The  approach  to  Uadley  is  through  an  irregular  avenue 
of  trees,  and  the  village  is  thus  progressively  displayed  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  At  the  most  favourable  point  in  the 
approach,  an  ancient  domestic  structure  in  the  foreground  and  the 
venerable  church,  half  obscured  by  foliage,  at  the  termination  of 
the  avenue,  together  with  various  intermingled  rural  buildings, 
combine  to  produce  an  instance  of  the  picturesque,  attractive  from 
the  repose  which  prevails,  and  replete  with  interesting  character.' 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  mention  of  Hadley  in  the  record 
termed  Domesday ;  but  it  was  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Lord 
Audley,  who  afterwards  surrendered  it  to  the  King,  and  then  it 
was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  On  the  tower 
is  also  a  device  of  a  rose  and  wing,  which  Lysons,  in  his  <  Environs 
of  London,'  says  are  probably  <  the  cognizance  of  either  the  abbey 
or  one  of  the  abbots  of  Walden.'  Mr.  Brewer  thinks  it  may  probably 
be  the  recognisance  of  one  of  the  abbots ;  and,  as  it  certainly  is  not 
that  of  the  abbey,  this  is  probably  true ;  for  it  was  customary,  I 
have  often  noticed  in  different  counties  in  England,  for  any 
buildings  connected  with  a  collegiate  or  monastic  establishment  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  establishment  for  the  time  being, 
just  as  in  later  years  the  names  of  churchwardens  are  duly  re- 
corded over  any  alterations  or  decorations  of  the  Georgian  period. 
The  church  of  Monken  Uadley  is  a  rectory.  It  is  in  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Cass,  who  is  also  the  rector,  and  he  has  collected  some  in- 
teresting memoranda  regarding  the  venerable  structure.  Speaking 
of  the  singular  iron  cradle  that  projects  from  the  tower  turret,  he 
says :  ^  The  cresset  that  forms  so  distinguishing  and  well-known  a 
feature  of  the  church  may  probably  stand  in  the  position  of  suc- 
cessor to  some  more  ancient  landmark,  which  in  a  former  age 
crowned  the  more  elevated  table-land  on  which  the  church  stands. 
We  know,  at  all  events,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  sub- 
sequently, this  locality  bore  the  designation  of  Beacon's  Hill. 
During  the  great  gale  of  January  1, 1779,  it  was  blown  down,  and 
on  Monday  the  same  m^nth  a  vestry  meeting  was  convened  to 
consider  about  the  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  but  there 
is  no  express  mention  of  the  beacon.  The  last  occasion  of  its 
illumination  was  the  night  that  followed  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
marriage,  March  10,  1863.'  This  gale  is  spoken  of  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  January  1779;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  a  dreadful  hurricane  swept  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
and  that  the  damage  was  so  great  that  the  Magazine  would  not  be 
able  to  contain  an  account  of  the  damage  done  even  though  it  were 
filled  up  with  no  other  subject.     Of  course  the  same  beacon  would 
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be  replaced,  and  any  repairs  easily  made  to  the  malleable  iron  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  Beaconsfield  is  another  place  where  such 
warnings  were  placed  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  one  station  to  another,  about  five  in  the  interval  would 
be  all  that  was  required  from  defenders  who  had  so  many  means  of 
communication.  Beacons  of  course  dated  from  very  early  times 
indeed  ;  but  their  services  were  also  in  great  requisition  during  the 
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Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  even  at  a  later  period  when  Parliament- 
arians or  Royalists  were  required  to  meet  some  sudden  emer- 
gency. 

Among  the  records  of  Hadley'  are  some  curious  ones  respecting 
the  church  property  and  appliances,  which  appear  in  the  Public 
Records  *  Augmentation  Office ' — chm'ch  goods — in  the  sixth  year  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  on  the  third  of  August.  This  seems  a  little 
confusing  at  first,  for  Edward  only  reigned  six  years,  as  all  our 
school-books  tell  us,  and  died  in  July  ;  but  as  Henry  VIII.  died  in 
January,  we  should  deduct  a  year.    The  items  contain — 
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A  gilt  croeee  weyiug xxx  ownces 

Item,  one  gilt  challjs  weying         •        .        •        .  xiii  ownces 

It'm  iiij  belles  whereof  the  great  bell    in   fuote 
wydnes  in  the  mouth,  from  the  owtsyde  of  the 

skeartes iij  ft.  iiij  inches 

Item,  the  next  bell  unto  the  sayd  great  bell  broken, 

in  wydnes  as  is  aforesaid    •        •        •        .        •  ii  foote  xi  ins. 

And  in  depth ,        ,  ij  foote  ij  ins. 

Item,  one  saunce  bell,  in  wydnes  •        •        •        •  i  foote  iij  ins, 

*  The  saunce  bell  or  sance  bell  is  a  corruption  of  sancte  bell 
(sancte  bell  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable),  called  often  the  saints' 
bell.  It  was  rung  just  before  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  also 
sometimes  at  the  words  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Dominus,  Deus  Sabaoth, 
whence  probably  its  name.  Sometimes  it  was  a  hand  bell,  but 
generally  was  hung  in  the  sancte  bell  cote,  of  which  very  many 
remain  in  Norfolk,  with  a  rope  hanging  through  the  chancel  arch. 
Occasionally  the  sancte  bell  was  in  a  turret  on  the  tower,  as  at 
Trampington,  near  Cambridge,  where  there  is  an  arched  recess  in 
the  bstsement  of  the  tower,  from  which  the  bell  was  rung.  Some- 
times, again,  the  bell  was  hung  outside  the  spire ;  the  little  bell  still 
rung  in  some  places  before  the  sermon  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the 
sancte  belL'  Another  item  in  this  interesting  list,  of  which  only  a 
part  is  given,  is  *  one  lytle  sackering  bell.'  This,  according  to 
Pugin,  was  a  small  bell  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cup,  commonly 
made  of  silver,  to  ring  at  mass,  or  before  the  sacrament  when 
carried  in  procession,  but  the  name  must  also  have  been  given  to 
the  bell  which  rung  to  early  matins.  ^  I'll  startle  you  worse  than 
the  scaring  bell,'  Surrey  angrily  says  to  Wolsey,  when  he  had  the 
list  of  accusations  in  full  to  read  to  him,  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  in  the  language.  One  slight  addition  to  this 
digression  may  be  excused,  which  is  copied  from  a  rare  book  in . 
Chester  Cathedral  library.  ^  At  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  as  the 
priest  said  the  sanctus,  the  custom  was  to  toll  three  strokes  on  a 
bell,  which  was  hung  in  the  bell  cote  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave,  that  the  rope  might  fall  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  knelt  the  youth  or  person  who  served  at  mass.  From 
the  first  part  of  its  use  the  bell  got  the  name  of  the  ^^  saints' 
sanctys "  or  "  sanctus "  bell,  and  many  notices  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  old  accounts.'  *It  is  very  likely  there  were  two 
bells — one  for  the  sanctus,  and  one  for  the  devotion ;  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  silver,  and  were  called  the  sacring  bell.  On 
hearing  the  sacring  beUs  first  tinkle,  those  in  the  church  who  were 
not  already  on  their  knees  knelt  down  and  with  upraised  hands 
worBhi{q)ed  their  Maker  in  the  holy  housel  lifted  on  high  before 
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The  grounds  of  Wrotham  Park  extend  to  Monken  Hadley,  and 
greatly  beautify  this  pleasant  country.  The  park  is  triangular  in 
shape,  and  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit.  The  north  side 
extends  from  Dancer's  Hill  tx)  Ganwich  Comer,  and  roads  from 
each  join  at  Hadley ;  about  an  hour's  walk  of  great  beauty  will  be 
suflScient  to  complete  the  circuit.  Wrotham  House  was  built  by 
Admiral  Byng,  in  lV54,froni  designs  by  Ware,  whose  style  somewhat 
resembled  Vanbrugh's  and  Adams's,  though  by  many  he  is  thought  to 
be  superior  to  either  of  these.  Wrotham  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Admiral  Byng  who  was  sacrificed  by  the  advisers  of  George  II. 
in  order  to  excuse  or  to  hide  their  own  shortcomings ;  but  history 
has  since  dOne  a  gallant  and  excellent  gentleman  abundant  justice. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Marlborough  and  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  navy.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Torrington,  and 
had  eleven  sons  and  four  daughters.  An  evil  star  seems  to  have 
been  over  the  family  at  the  time.  Admiral  Byng's  younger  brother, 
when  he  went  to  see  him  under  close  arrest,  was  so  shocked  at 
the  lampoons  that  were  gathered  all  over  the  country,  that  he 
was  seized  with  convulsions  and  died  suddenly  before  he  saw  him  ; 
and  the  year  before  the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng  his  brother's 
son  had  met  with  a  more  terrible  death  at  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  The  tale  is  simply  thus :  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of 
the  most  incompetent  and  unprincipled  of  ministers,  had  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  head  office  of  State.  Pitt  was  for  a  time 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  and  then  everything  was  chaos :  even 
the  QJOo\  cynical  Chesterfield  cried  in  despair,  *  We  are  no  longer  a 
nation.'  It  was  during  the  absence  of  Pitt  from  the  Cabinet  that 
the  French  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  capture  Minorca,  which 
was  regarded  before  the  days  of  steam  as  the  key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  vain  the  Government  were  advised  of  the  intentions 
of  France ;  they  stupidly  adhered  to  the  belief  that  the  expedition 
was  to  invade  England,  and  only  awoke  to  the  truth  at  the  last 
moment.  Then  Byng  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  fleet  perhaps 
quite  large  enough,  but  only  half  equipped  and  hardly  half 
manned  ;  an  indecisive  action  took  place  near  the  island ;  and  the 
French  account  is  that  night  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  in  the  morning 
the  English  fleet  had  disappeared,  without  waiting  for  official 
despatches.  Byng  was  superseded,  and  sent  home  under  close  arrest, 
for  cowardice.  Newcastle  at  once  determined  to  sacrifice  him  in 
order  to  turn  away  popular  indignation  from  himself,  the  real 
author  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  England — a  task  for  which  his 
genius  peculiarly  fitted  him.  *  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a 
man — ?ill  would  not  do ;  a  plague  of  all  cowardf^j^^yl^  JW^pple 
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bitterly  said  that  if  Newcastle  neglected  Minorca,  he  knew  how  to 
transfer  the  hlame  to  other  shoulders.  The  court-martial  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  a  discredit  to  all  connected  with  it.  We 
are  puzzled  at  this  distance  of  time  to  account  for  such  eccentrici- 
ties and  illogical  conclusions  as  the  members  arrived  at.  A  dark 
shadow  is  cast  even  over  Anson's  good  name  by  it,  and  would 
indeed  have  been  over  Newcaatle's ;  but  he  would  have  required, 
like  FalstaflF,  to  *  know  where  to  try  a  conmiodity  of  good  names,' 
before  such  a  misfortune  was  possible.  Admiral  Byng's  father, 
in  addition  to  Wrotham,  possessed  a  seat  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
there  the  admiral  was  buried.  In  the  church  at  Southill  is  an 
inscription : 

To  the  perpetual  disgrace 
of  public  justice 

Thb  Hoy.  John  Btito, 

Admiral  of  the  Blue, 

Fell  a  martyr  to  political  persecution, 

March  14, 1757,  at  a  time 

When  bravery  and  loyalty  were  insufficient 

Securities  for  the  life  and  honour  of  a  naval  officer. 

If,  as  some  have  thought,  this  is  rather  a  bitter  legend  to  appear  in 
a  place  where  the  wicked  ought  to  cease  from  troubling,  we 
miist  remember  that  a  sense  of  injustice  is  the  strongest  provoca- 
tion that  can  influence  human  nature. 

On  the  other  side  of  Monken  Hadley  are  two  very  noble  resi- 
dences. Beech  Hill  House  is  situated  on  one  of  those  fine  rises  of 
land  that  lend  such  charms  to  this  part  of  Middlesex,  and  the 
grounds  are  diversified  with  noble  plantations.  The  road  that 
leads  from  Southgate  through  Potter's  Bar  to  Hatfield  divides  this 
from  Trent  Park,  a  very  fine  seat.  It  was  built  by  the  eminent 
physician  Sir  fiichard  Jebb,  who  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land 
frran  the  Crown,  when  Epping  Forest  was  broken  up.  The  park 
palings  enclose  nearly  five  hundred  acres,  and  the  enclosure  was 
well  stocked  with  deer  soon  after  the  mansion  was  built.  The 
sorfieice  of  Trent  Park  is  bolder  and  more  diversified  than  is  usual 
in  other  parts  of  the  county;  and  it  contains  some  remains  of 
Epping  Forest,  which  was  a  remnant  of  the  primsBval  woods  that, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  covered  so  much  of  Middlesex. 

Near  Monken  Hadley  is  Chipping  Barnet ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  form  almost  a  part  of  it.  Here  the  terrible  battle  of 
Barnet  was  fought  that  proved  fatal  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
in  which  the  great  Warwick  lost  his  life.  Warwick  at  one  time 
almost  owned  counties,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  no  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand  people  on  bis  various  estates.    Stow,  the  ancient 
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elironicler,  describes  him  as  coming  to  London  with  six  hundred 
retainers,  each  wearing  his  livery  and  badge,  the  bear  and  ragged 
staff ;  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  at  Bamet,  and  sadly  reflected  as 
he  feU~ 

And  who  durst  smile  when  Wansdck  bent  his  brow  ? 
So  now  my  glory,  smeared  in  dust  and  blood. 
My  parks — my  walks — my  manors — all  I  had 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body*s  length. 

Dugdale  said  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  Friern  Barnet ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Norris  Brewer,  it  took  place  some  way  off,  and 
nearer  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  There  is  an  illustrated  MS.  at  Ghent, 
where  many  of  the  Lancastrians  fled  after  the  fray,  which  shows 
St.  Alban's  Abbey  very  clearly,  as  overlooking  the  field  of  slaughter ; 
but  this  was  probably  the  work  of  some  monk  in  whose  eyes  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  England  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
scene.  Then,  also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  a  clear  day  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  abbey  would  show  quite  clearly — it  is  hardly 
eight  miles  distant.  In  Gladsmore  Heath,  ^  according  to  the  tenor 
of  modem  conjecture,  the  battle  was  fought.  This  was  until  lately 
a  large  and  dreary  plain,  well  suited  to  the  business  of  multifarious 
slaughter;'  but,  singularly  enough,  there  are  no  features  that  can  be 
recognised  to  confirm  this  belief.  A  column  was  erected  at  the 
Grladsmore,  in  1740,  by  Sir  James  Stanbrook,  and  on  this  he  says 
that  the  battle  was  fought  there :  ^  Here  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  April  14,  1471, 
in  which  the  earl  was  defeated  and  slain.'  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  the  spade  and  plough  have  uncovered  the  relics  we 
always  expect  to  find  on  the  site  of  a  great  battle. 

ALFRED  BIMMEB. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

A  LAST  WORD. 

How  miserably  nonsensical  all  his  fantasies  appeared  to  him  now 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  related  to  him  by  his  father  I  The  truth 
should  have  been  plain  to  him  from  the  iirst;  anyone  of  the 
meanest  capacity  would  at  least  have  suspected  it.  She  was  more 
than  justified  in  regarding  him  as  an  impostor,  and — since  she  could 
do  so — quite  right  to  amuse  herself  by  leading  such  a  contemptible 
creature  on,  merely  to  see  how  far  he  would  go. 

Yet  the  positions  and  the  characters  of  the  two  girls  were  in  his 
eyes  so  very  different,  that  even  when  Mabel  Cuthbert  seemed  to  be 
most  like  Lucy  he  had  notrealised  the  truth.  And  then  the  revelation 
followed  so  closely  upon  his  first  glimpses  of  what  he  had  regarded 
as  an  impossibility,  that  he  had  no  time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Was  he  trying  to  find  excuses  for  himself  ?  He  became  im- 
patient of  his  own  stupidity.  Who  could  believe  that  he,  knowing 
Lucy  as  he  had  done,  and  loving  her  with  a  love  which  absence 
iutensified  and  idealised,  could  have  met  her  again  under  any  con- 
ditions, however  improbable  for  her  to  appear  under,  and  not  have 
recognised  her  ?  It  was  unutterably  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
anyone  could  believe  him,  and  not  suggest  his  immediate  removal 
to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

All  he  could  do  now  was  to  accept  the  plain  facts  of  the  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  to  endeavour  by  his  conduct 
to  show  that  he  could  act  in  a  practical,,  straightforward  manner. 

'  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  the  father  had  asked  before 
Maurice  left  him. 

<  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  of  apology  to  Miss  Cuthbert,'  was  the 
prompt  reply,  ^  and  then  I  shall  take  the  midday  train  to  town. 
What  things  I  require  can  be  sent  after  me.  As  to  my  plans  for 
the  fdture,  I  cannot  speak  definitely  yet :  one  thing,  however,  is 
clear  to  me,  sir — that  so  far  as  any  assistance  from  me  is  concerned, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  resign  Galthorpe*  I  see  no 
poflsibility  of  your  being  able  to  retain  it  unless — ^you  can  accept 
another  &vour  from  Colonel  Cuthbert.' 

The  bitterness  with  which  this  was  spoken  showed  the  father 
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with  what  contempt  such  a  course  would  inspire  his  son.  He 
replied  cautiously, — 

^  No  one  can  have  a  greater  repugnance  than  I  have  to  accepting 
favours  which  cannot  be  requited.  But  it  is  hard,  Maurice,  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  giving  up  the  old  place,  especially  when  in  the 
course  of  nature  I  shall  have  so  very  few  years  to  spend  in  it  in 
any  case.  However,  like  yourself,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  pre- 
cisely at  this  moment  what  my  future  course  may  be.  But  what- 
ever happens,  you  and  I  must  have  no  more  misunderstandings. 
There,  now,  get  some  rest  if  you  can,  and  I  shall  see  you  before  you 
start.' 

Maurice  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  been  able  to  follow 
his  father's  wise  counsel  and  take  rest ;  but  after  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  night  there  was  a  painful  wakefulness  upon  him  ; 
every  thought  and  object  appeared  to  him  unusually  clear  ;  and  to 
his  own  thinking  all  his  actions  were  performed  with  unnatural 
calmness.  He  saw  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  was  going  to  do  it  at 
once,  quietly  and  deliberately.  He  felt  no  pain  at  the  thought 
that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  that  was  to  come  afterwards : 
but  he  smarted  when  he  thought  of  her  contempt,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  merited  it. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote,  without  meditation  or  hesitation  ;  all 
that  he  had  to  do  was  so  clear  to  him. 

'  Friday  morning. 

'  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  believe  mc,  but  I  must  trouble  you  with  these 
few  lines.  You  shall  not  again  be  reminded  of  my  existence  by  any  ^rect  sign 
from  me. 

^  I  simply  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have  within  the  last  few  hours  learned  all 
that  you  supposed  me  to  be  acquainted  with  before.  I  now  understand  the 
scorn  and  the  loathing  which  you  feel  for  me.  I,  too,  feel  scorn  and  loathing  for 
the  creature  you  imagine  me  to  be. 

'  Maurice  E.  Calthobpb.' 

He  addressed  the  envelope,  and  after  placing  the  letter  in  it, 
was  about  to  close  it.  He  paused,  and  the  paper  trembled  a  little 
in  his  hands.  Her  fingers  would  open  this,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
touching  them  for  the  last  time.  She  would  hold  this  paper  in 
her  hands ;  she  would  think  angrily  of  his  boldness  in  sending  it 
to  her,  and  she  would  never  know  the  weary  sickness  she  had  left  in 
his  life.  The  words,  too,  would  seem  to  her  abrupt  and  callous* 
He  had  not  even  said  good-bye,  or  given  the  slightest  hint  of  what 
comfort  it  would  be  to  him  if  he  could  only  know  by-and-by*— a 
long  time  hence,  no  doubt — that  she  had  learned  to  think  of  him 
with  a  little  less  disdain.     But  now  she  would 

He  started,  hastily  closed  the  envelope  and  put  a  stamp  on  it 

uiyiuzyu  uy  'v_ji  v./' v^pt  iv^ 
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— ^for  in  his  present  humour  there  was  a  kind  of  relief  even  in  the 
petty  act  of  sending  a  letter  by  post  instead  of  by  messenger,  so 
that  she  might  understand  how  thoroughly  he  had  accepted  his 
dismissal. 

'  More  folly ! '  he  exclaimed  bitterly  as  he  flung  the  letter  down. 
<  I  must  get  out  of  this  sentimental  brooding  somehow ;  what  does 
she  care  how  I  may  be  suffering  ?  how  can  she  know  it  ?  and  why 
should  she  care  if  she  did  ?  My  father  is  nearer  the  mark  than  I 
think  he  really  believes — I  am  a  hopeless  idiot.' 

Setting  his  teeth  close,  he  began  to  pack  his  portmanteau  with 
vigorous  haste,  thrusting  things  in  anyhow  and  anywhere.  He 
checked  himself  several  times,  and  mentally  seized  himself  by  the 
shoulders,  saying, — 

*  Now  look  here,  my  man,  this  won't  do.  You  are  to  be  per- 
fectly quiet,  perfectly  cool,  and  you  are  to  do  everything  in  a 
measured,  sensible  fashion.  That  is  the  only  way  to  recover  your 
balance.' 

Thereupon  he  tumbled  everything  out  of  the  portmanteau 
again,  and  endeavoured  to  pack  it  with  some  attention  to  neatness ; 
but  the  result  was  not  satis&ctory. 

That  letter  haunted  him :  it  contained  all  that  he  had  to  say 
— all  that  he  ought  to  say ;  and  yet  there,  was  so  much  more 
that  his  whole  nature  was  craving  to  express  to  her— craving  to 
make  her  feel  and  understand.  But  it  was  nonsense  of  the  most 
unmitigated  and  unpardonable  kind  to  think  of  it.  Why  should  he 
bother  her  ?  why  attempt  to  make  her  see  his  real  position,  when 
every  effort  to  do  so  would  only  supply  another  proof  of  his  apparent 
baseness ;  and  his  eagerness  to  satisfy  her,  convince  her  that  it  was 
her  changed  position  which  drew  forth  his  declaration  ?  She  could 
not  believe  him:  that  was  enough.  Every  additional  word  in 
self-defence  at  present  could  only  degrade  him  the  more  in  her 
thoughts.  It  was  best  to  stifle  the  mad  craving  within  him,  or  if 
it  could  not  be  stifled,  to  endure  it. 

The  letter  should  go  as  it  had  been  written. 

'  It  is  my  last  word  to  her.  I  hope  she  will  be  sorry  by-and- 
by  when  she  comes  to  understand  the  mistake  she  has  made. 
Ihrobably  she  will  never  know  it — it  is  so  easy  to  forget  those  we 
scorn ;  it  is  only  those  we  love  who  trouble  us.' 

He  was  eager  to  get  away  from  the  place,  in  the  vague  hope 
that  the  bustle  and  movement  of  the  train,  and  strange  faces,  and  the 
feverish  hurry  of  London  life  would  distract  his  thoughts.  Every- 
thing about  Calthorpe  kept  the  feet  steadily  in  his  mind,  that, 
however  innocent  in  intention,  circumstances  distinctly  gave  him 
the  c)iaracter  of  a  fortune-hunter,  ^, ,  ^^  ^^  ^OOqIc 
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Ugli !  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  disgust.  There  were  still 
three  hours  to  pass  before  his  train-time,  and  to  escape  the  house, 
as  well  as  with  some  faint  notion  that  so  long  as  the  letter  was  in 
his  hand  he  was  stiU  in  communication  with  her,  he  took  it  him- 
self to  the  post  office. 

Chaptek  xrv. 

SWEET  KEVEXGE, 

^  I  BELIEVE  that  man  has  driven  me  mad.  Is  there  no  escape 
from  this  torture  ? 

^  I  have  insulted  him.  I  have  spoken  such  words  to  him  as  no 
man  could  endure,  even  from  a  woman.  Is  he  a  man  or  a  demon  ? 
He  stood  there  so  still  all  the  time  without  one  word,  without  even 
a  movement  to  show  he  wished  to  explain,  that  in  my  frenzy 
I  said  such  things  as  I  sicken  to  think  of.  They  would  have 
killed  a  man  of  any  feeling :  they  made  no  more  impression  upon 
him  than  they  would  have  done  upon  a  stone*  I  have  killed 
myself,  I  have  not  hurt  hvm ;  he  is  insensible  alike  to  pain  and 
shame.  Every  word  that  I  have  spoken  will  echo  throughout  my 
life  until  the  terrible  repetition  drives  me  quite  mad,  or  death 
gives  me  rest. 

'  But  I  cannot  die  now ;  I  must  live,  father,  for  you.  I  must 
try  to  live  and  to  be  silent  about  what  has  happened ;  try  to  hide 
from  you  still  the  secret  of  all  my  strange  ways  and,  to  you,  un- 
accoimtable  fits  of  gloom  and  weakness. 

'  I  shall  try,  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  do  it,  for  I  know  that  my 
mother  would  have  wished  me  to  bring  you  consolation  for  the 
past,  not  new  distress  in  the  future.  But  I  must  speak  somehow, 
and  this  is  the  only  way.  I  can  speak  to  you,  tell  you  everything, 
and  yet  spare  you  the  pain  of  knowing  how  miserable  your  child 
is  until  these  leaves  may  be  burnt,  or  until  it  becomes  necessary  to 
show  them  to  you.  .  .  . 

*  That  dumb  white  face  with  the  sad  eyes— cold  and  shameless 
I  thought  them,  and  yet  they  made  me  tremble,  and  make  me 
tremble  now — that  face  will  not  go  away.  Whether  my  eyes  are 
opened  or  closed,  it  is  still  there — ^he  is  still  there,  and  all  the 
darkness  behind  and  about  him.  I  know  that  I  have  committed 
murder.  Which  of  us  is  lying  there  cold  and  lifeless  because 
hopeless  ?  It  must  be  myself,  I  feel  so  very  cold ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
fire  within  me. 

^  Is  not  this  insanity  ?  But  surely  the  insane  are  not  consciowi 
of  their  own  disease.  Surely  they  are  spared  that  affliction.  If 
so,  then  I  am  not  lucky  enough  to  be  insane,  for  I  know  all  abouk 

uiyiiizfcju  uy  x^j  v^^^^fpt  in- 
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my  malady ;  I  know  its  cause,  and  also  know  that  there  is  no  cure 
for  it  now. 

•  I  discovered  this  way  of  relieving  my  mind  when  you  first  told 
me  I  looked  ^  quite  a  different  heing."  Do  you  remember  that 
day  ?  It  was  when  I  returned  to  you  in  Dresden,  released  from 
Madame  Vauvenard's  **  refining-mill,"  as  you  called  it.  'There  was 
all  the  joy  of  being  with  you  again,  and  of  learning  that  those 
months  of  hard  work  had  come  to  a  satisfactory  end.  I  did  work 
hard,  and  delighted  in  it.  I  was  happier  then  than  I  ever  had 
been  before,  more  happy  than  I  have  been  since,  or  can  ever  hope 
to  be  again — for  everything  I  did  was  made  pleasant  by  the 
thought  that  it  brought  me  nearer  to  you,  to  be  with  you  always, 
and  to  be  to  you  all  that  I  know  my  mother  wished  to  be.  For  I 
know  well  what  she  meant  to  be ;  I  feli  it  when  you  were  telling  me 
about  her  and  about  your  last  hours  with  her ;  I  have  since  realised 
it  in  thoaght  as  well  as  feeling. 

*  She  never  intended  to  stay  away  from  you.  As  you  said  to  me, 
she  was  driven  mad  by  what  she  was  told,  and  it  was  her  love  for 
yon  which  prompted  her  to  act  as  she  did.  I  feel  as  if  her  spirit 
had  entered  into  me,  and  that  I  may  speak  for  her.  Had  she  been 
spared  only  for  a  little  while,  she  would  have  discovered  how 
wrong  the  impulse  was  on  which  she  acted ;  she  would  have  gone 
to  yon,  and  you  would  have  been  very  happy  together.  I  feel  as  if 
it  had  been  given  to  me  to  take  up  her  life  in  relation  to  you,  and 
the  hope  which  gave  me  strength  to  do  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time  was  that  of  being  able  to  fill  her  place  to  some  extent,  and  to 
make  you  glad  again.  .  .  • 

•  See  how  much  calmer  I  have  got  1  Look  how  wildly  I  began 
this  writing,  and  how  quietly  I  am  going  on  now.  It  seems  as  if 
I  had  passed  out  of  a  stifling  room  into  fresh  air.  Thinking  of 
yon,  too,  has  taken  me  out  of  my  morbid  self  and  soothed  me.  I 
think  it  will  be  possible  now  to  tell  you  in  a  kind  of  sensible  way 
all  that  some  day  you  must  know. 

*0n  that  day  when  I  rejoined  you  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  a  different  being ;  and  on  that  day  when  you  for  the  first  time 
brought  Mr.  Maurice  Calthorpe  into  the  library  here  I  became 
conscious  of  the  absolute  distinction  between  my  past  and  my 
inresent  life.  Lucy  Smith  was  visible  to  me  as  a  dear  friend 
firom  whom  I  was  separated,  but  to  whom  I  could  still  speak. 
This  fancifhl  idea  was  fostered  by  hi8  recognising  in  me  a  strong 
resemblance  to  one  he  had  formerly  known,  and  failing  to  identify 
me. 

♦  Are  yon  startled  ?  are  you  angry  with  me  ?    It  isr^'>^^<g}^ 
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secret  I  have  kept  from  you,  and  I  did  so  partly  because  it  was 
difficult  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  partly  because  I  was  not  sure  of 
myself  or  of  him*  It  is  true  I  knew  him  as  Maurice  Esmond,  and 
he  knew  me  as  Lucy  Smith.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I  told  you  this  at  once ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  been  told  at  once  that  I  had  been  known  as  Lucy 
Smith,  But  you  had  told  me  that  you  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  past  spoken  of;  and  I  had  become  suspicious  of  him.-  I 
had  been  told  that  everybody  knew  that  he,  assisted  by  his 
father, ...  I  find  it  difficult  even  now  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  I  was  told  about  him.  But  it  shall  go  down ;  it  was  this — 
that  he  was  seeking  by  a  rich  marriage  to  save  the  estate  of 
Calthorpe  from  being  sold  to  pay  their  debts. 

^  When  I  first  heard  this,  I  did  not  believe  it ;  but  when  I  saw 
him  pretending,  as  it  seemed,  not  to  know  me,  or,  if  not  pretending, 
showing  that  he  had  cared  so  little  about  me  as  to  be  ready  to 
take  me  for  another  person  because  of  a  mere  change  of  dress  and 
surroundings,  I  felt  hurt ;  then  vexed ;  then  angry  and  suspicious. 
The  bitter  thought  darted  through  my  mind  that  he  was  trying  to 
make  me  regard  our  former  friendship  as  of  so  little  account  that 
it  might  be  quite  forgotten  in  order  that  I  might  not  think  he 
had  forsaken  me  when  I  was  only  a  poor  waif,  although  he  was 
willing  enough  to  pay  court  to  me  when  he  knew  me  as  an  heiress. 
No  doubt  this  unpleasant  suspicion  was  aroused  by  what  I  had 
heard.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  suspicion  once  aroused,  I  soon 
discovered  in  his  present  and  in  my  remembrance  of  his  past 
conduct  many  things  which  appeared  to  give  it  probability,  if  not 
confirmation.  I  determined  to  try  him,  and  so  did  everything  I 
could  to  appear  to  him  ^^ quite  a  different  being"  from  Lucy 
Smith. 

^  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  first  interview  with  him,  and  had 
expected  that  there  would  be  on  his  part  amazement  and  immedi- 
ate recognition.  In  that  case  I  had  purposed  telling  him  in  your 
presence  how  it  was  that  I  had  been  known  by  another  name,  and 
asking  him  why  he  had  come  to  us  as  Maurice  Esmond.  But  all 
this  was  instantly  changed  by  the  mean  course  he  seemed  to  have 
adopted. 

<  I  stop  even  now  to  question  myself.  Was  not  my  course  of 
conduct  as  mean  as  his  ?  Should  I  not  at  once  have  explained  to 
him  the  real  position  when  he  spoke  of  my  resemblance  to  a 
former  friend  ?  You  remember  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  so  remark- 
able, that  if  she  had  appeared  in  the  same  dress  before  me,  I  would 
have  thought  that  I  was  looking  in  a  mirror.  ...  All  the  mad 
restlessness  of  mind  and  body  is  coming  upon  me  again  as  I  think 
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that  one  irord  spoken  then  might  have  made  everythiDg  so 
different. 

'Was  I  wrong?  No,  I  must  not  even  think  myself  wrong, 
and  yet  the  fear  of  it  haunts  me — tortures  me.  That  would  be  a 
terrible  revenge  indeed  for  anything  I  may  have  made  him  suffer. 
But  it  is  impossible ;  I  cannot  be  wrong ;  what  happened  after- 
wards proves  it.  .  .  • 

'  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  too  harshly  of  him.  Very 
likely,  if  I  could  repeat  to  you  exactly  all  that  passed  between  us 
formerly,  you  would  tell  me  that  I  had  deceived  myself  in  ex- 
aggerating the  meaning  of  his  words  and  looks,  and  had  not  been 
deceived  at  all  by  him.  I  would  like  to  think  that  it  was  so. 
You  will  be  impatient  with  me  when  you  read  this — ^it  is  so 
inconsistent.  I  know  that  it  is  inconsistent.  I  cannot  help 
myself.  If  you  could  only  understand  the  agony  these  doubts 
have  made  me  suffer,  you  would  say  that  I  have  been  well  punished 
for  whatever  wrong  I  have  done.  You  will  know  something  of  it 
when  you  come  to  read  the  pages  I  have  written  to  Lucy ;  for  I 
found  a  fantastic  delight  in  thinking  of  her  as  a  friend  whose 
cause  I  was  espousing,  and  to  whom  I  might  tell  my  innermost 
thought.  I  could  not — I  cannot — speak  to  you,  and  so  I  found 
relief  in  the  sorest  moments  of  passion  and  grief  in  telling  her 
all. 

'  I  was  constantly  perplexed  by  his  manner ;  at  times  he  seemed 
to  be  so  perfectly  honest  in  his  belief  that  there  was  no  further 
association  between  Lucy  and  myself  than  the  resemblance.  Here 
is  the  inconsistency  again ;  at  the  moments  when  this  appeared  I 
felt  indignant  with  him  that  he  could  profess  such  feelings  for  her 
and  yet  be  my  suitor.  Was  this  jealousy  of  myself?  That  must 
be  it,  and  perhaps  it  had  more  to  do  with  my  treatment  of  him 
than  I  myself  understood  or  understand.  At  any  rate,  I  felt 
satisfied  of  his  cruel  heartleasness,  whether  he  knew  me  or  not. 
My  whole  nature  seemed  to  change,  and  I  found  a  vicious  delight 
in  watching  his  advances  to  me;  in  measuring  every  step;  in 
tempting  him  farther  and  farther  until  he  should  give  me  the 
final  proof  of  his  faithlessness,  and  say  that  he  loved  me — Mabel 
Cuthbert. 

'But  oh  the  shame  of  the  shameless  part  I  was  playing  I 
Sometimes  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  you  how  wickedly  your 
child  was  acting,  and  imploring  you  to  take  me  away.  Sometimes 
I  was  inclined  to  make  confession  to  him.  Then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  that  time  after  he  left  Camberwell  when  I  waited  for 
the  least  token  from  him  that  he  was  still  thinking  of  me — that 
he  was  coming  back  as  he  promised — the  sick  longing  for  the 
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post — the  excitement  when  he  knocked,  the  heart-sinking  when 
he  passed  and  there  was  nothing.  Then  I  crept  away  to  hide 
myself  from  the  pitying  eyes  of  my  friends,  who  had  given  up 
trying  to  persuade  me  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  anything  from 
him.  A  messenger  was  sent  for  his  luggage,  and  when  it  went 
away  there  was  no  possibility  of  cheating  myself  any  longer  with 
the  idea  that  he  would  return.  He  could  think  of  his  luggage : 
then  he  could  not  have  forgotten  me  unless  he  wished  to  forget. 

^  You  came,  and  my  misery  was  overcome  by  the  bewilderment, 
the  joy,  the  pain,  and  the  new  duties  of  my  new  position*  I 
might  have  learned  to  think  of  that  past  experience  as  only  a  sad 
memory ;  but  the  letters  from  Calthorpe  revived  all  my  thoughts 
of  him.  You  did  not  know  how  greedily  I  listened  to  every  word 
about  him,  and  now  I  know  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  cunning 
device  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  me  forget  his  treachery  and 
win  the  heiress,  although  he  had  forsaken  the  poor  sempstress. 

*  /  thought  that  I  hated  him  ! 

*  At  last  came  the  hour  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  as  one 
of  triumph  and  revenge.  He  spoke :  I  spumed  him  with  such 
words  of  contempt!  He  would  not  speak.  I  left  him  standing 
there  crushed  to  the  earth  under  my  scorn.  He  would  not  say  he 
was  sorry.  He  would  not  even  give  me  one  parting  look  of  regret. 
My  revenge  was  complete,  and  .... 

*  How  I  may  act  now  I  cannot  tell.  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  make  him  feel  that  I  hate  him. 

*  I  think  I  am  dying.  I  love  him  with  my  whole  heart.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  false  to  Lucy  or  to  me.' 

Chapter  XV. 

A  DIPLOMATIC  SURRENDER. 

This  new  diversion  in  the  plans  which  had  appeared  to  be  so 
near  completion  was  most  inconvenient  as  well  as  aggravating  to 
Mr.  Calthorpe.  What  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the 
arrangement  as  he  had  made  it  with  Colonel  Cuthbert  ? — what 
more  irritating  than  this  reversal  of  the  whole  order  of  things  by 
these  two  silly  young  people?  They  did  not  know  their  own 
minds;  or,  if  they  did,  the  minds  required  repairing,  for  they 
clearly  could  not  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  diversion,  and  the  crumbs  of  comfort 
he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with 
Maurice  supplied  Mr.  Calthorpe  with  material  enough  to  make  a 
good-sized  speculative  loaf.  So  he  rested  well,  and  rose  refreshed 
to  bid  Maurice  good-bye.    There  was  a  benim  resignation  in  his 
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manner,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  accept  without  murmuring 
whatever  fate  might  be  in  store  for  him.  He  made  no  farther 
reference  to  the  future  than  this : — 

*  I  shall  hear  from  you  in  a  couple  of  days,  I  suppose;  and  at 
any  rate  I  shall  be  in  London  myself  some  time  next  week.' 

But  after  Maurice  had  gone  he  settled  himself  down  to  take  a 
calm  survey  of  the  situation.  He  was  quite  aware  that  his  anxiety 
to  bring  about  the  satis£ELctory  conclusion  at  which  he  aimed  was 
now  sustained  more  by  his  own  interest  in  the  matter  than  by  his 
consideration  for  that  of  Maurice. 

*  Selfish,  certainly,'  he  reflected,  taking  as  he  often  did  a 
complacent  review  of  himself;  'but  a  discriminating  selfishness 
is  the  happy  mean  which  best  regulates  our  conduct.  It  is 
beneficial  to  ourselves,  and  much  more  helpful  to  others  in  a  general 
way  than  any  amount  of  sentimental  self-sacrifice ;  the  one  always 
hits,  the  other  often  misses  the  target  altogether.' 

Therefore  his  conscience  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
mere  self-seeking  which  prompted  bin  action ;  and  he  entered 
upon  his  new  plan  with  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  hitherto 
snccessful  general,  who,  having  sustained  a  temporary  defeat,  is 
determined  to  retrieve  his  loss  promptly.  His  stratagem  was  a 
bold  one,  and  the  first  idea  of  it  had  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment  when  Maurice  was  most  bitterly  assuring  him  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  Mabel 
Cuthbert.  It  was  so  bold  that  the  mere  idea  afibrded  him  infinite 
delight,  and  rendered  him  absolutely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  last  throw  of  the  dice  in  his  life's  game. 

The  outlines  of  the  campaign  were  quickly  mapped  out ;  the 
details  were  to  be  determined  by  the  march  of  events.  His  first 
movement  was  to  send  a  very  formal  note  to  Colonel  Cuthbert  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  most  important  business  of  a  painful  nature 
to  discoss  with  him,  and  that  he  would  be  extremely  obliged  if 
the  colonel  would  call  next  morning  (Saturday)  at  ten  o'clock. 
Should  this  hour  be  inconvenient,  the  colonel  could  appoint  any 
other  which  would  suit  him  ;  but  the  business  could  on  Ho  account 
be  delayed. 

This  missive  despatched,  Mr.  Calthorpe  calmly  proceeded  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  his  messenger  returned  with  the 
information  that  there  was  no  answer. 

'  No  answer  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Calthorpe,  looking  at  Harris  the 
old  coachman  inquisitively;  'you  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
Who  told  you  there  was  no  answer  ? ' 

<  Perry  told  me,  sir ;  and  being  a  friend  o'  mine,  he  told  me 
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confidential  that  there   was  somethin'  wrong  upstairs,  and   the 
whole  house  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.' 

*  Indeed  1    Did  he  mention  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  ?  * 

*  Never  a  word  about  distiurbance,  sir,  barrin'  that  the  young 
missus  was  took  sudden  bad,  and  he  was  sent  for  the  doctor ;  and 
when  the  doctor  comes,  master  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  he  went 
away  without  seein'  her.  The  orders  was  to  keep  the  house  quiet, 
and  quiet  enough  it  was,  for  everybody  was  lookin'  as  scared  as 
though  there  was  a  corpse  in  it.  I  felt  mortal  queer  like  afore  I 
had  been  two  minutes  inside  the  door.' 

*  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady  must  be  seriously  ill.  That  will 
do,  Harris,  thank  you.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  was  quite  content  to  await  the  turn  of  events. 
This  sudden  indisposition  of  Miss  Gutbbert  was  most  significant. 
Since  she  as  well  as  Mamice  was  so  much  affected  by  the  parting 
scene  of  the  previous  night,  it  needed  little  conjuring  to  bring 
them  together  again — unless  some  very  occult  element  turned  the 
currents  of  their  lives  in  the  wrong  directions. 

There  was  an  element  at  work  for  the  influence  of  which  he 
did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  in  his  calculations.  That  was 
the  shock  to  which  their  faith  in  each  other  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  stubborn  fidelity  of  both  to  any  course  to  which  they  had 
committed  themselves.  This  element  in  their  characters,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  made  their  union  as 
nearly  perfect  as  that  of  any  man  and  woman  can  be,  was  now 
most  likely  to  keep  them  apart.  Mr.  Calthorpe  would  have  called 
this  pig-headed  obstinacy,  and  if  he  had  thought  of  it  seriously 
would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  its  with- 
standing for  any  length  of  time  even  such  reason  as  they  possessed 
in  their  calmer  moments. 

He  was  curious,  but  not  impatient,  as  the  wet  and  dismal  day 
dragged  its  slow  length  along  without  bringing  any  message  from 
HoUyford.  It  was  not  the  weather  alone  which  kept  him  indoors. 
He  was  confident  that  there  would  be  a  message,  and  one  of  some 
importance.  He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  when,  in  the  dingy 
afternoon.  Colonel  Cuthbert  himself  appeared. 

In  the  rigid  politeness  of  Mr.  Calthorpe  there  was  not  a 
glimmer  of  the  customary  geniality  with  which  he  greeted  his 
old  friend.  But  the  Colonel  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  to  be  conscious  of  any  change. 

<  Where  is  Maurice  ? '  were  his  first  words.  His  voice  was  low, 
and  there  was  a  wearied  look  on  his  face. 

<  Gone  to  London,'  answered  Mr.  Calthorpe  gravely. 

*  When  does  he  return  ? '  r^         \ 
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'fie  does  not  intend  to  come  back  to  this  place.    He  has 

taken  his  final  leave  of  Galthorpe  and '    A  pause  here ;  then, 

as  if  the  words  came  with  difficulty,  ^  and  all  its  surroundings.' 

The  Colonel  did  not  seem  to  take  note  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence;  his  eyes  were  fixed  meditatively  on  the  floor,  and  he 
remained  silent. 

*It  was  on  that  subject  I  particularly  wished  to  speak  with 
you  to-morrow,'  continued  Mr.  Calthorpe ;  *  as  it  not  only  dispels 
those  hopes  which  you  and  I  entertained  for  a  little  while,  but 
disarranges  all  my  plans  for  the  future.  Indeed,  apart  from  the 
disagreeable  business  matters  which  I  am  forced  to  discuss  with 
you  now,  or  at  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible,  it  may  affect  our 
friendship.' 

^  It  is  a  curious  mess  we  have  got  into,'  said  the  Colonel,  speak- 
ing as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  rather  than  replying  to  his  friend. 
<  Tlie  very  thing  which  would  have  delighted  me  most,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  a  probable  enough  event,  was  nearer  to  realisation 
than  either  of  us  imagined  at  the  time  we  first  talked  of  it ;  and 
at  that  very  moment  it  is  destroyed  by  a  few  angry  words.  .  .  . 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Calthorpe.  This  business  has  affected  me  in 
such  a  way  that  I  am  dreaming  about  what  might  have  been, 
rather  than  attending  to  affairs  as  they  stand,  and  doing  what 
may  be  done  to  make  the  best  of  them.  I  came  here  to  get 
your  assistance  in  setting  matters  right.  You  used  to  be  good  at 
turning  comers,  and  perhaps  you  can  round  this  one.  For  myself, 
I  cannot  see  daylight.' 

^You  have  not  yet  explained  to  me  to  what  business  you 
specially  refer,'  said  Mr.  Calthori>e  coldly.  ^  In  the  business  to 
which  I  alluded,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  your  side  in  rounding 
the  comer.' 

<I  forgot  that  I  had  not  explained  to  you.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Maurice  had  told  you  something  of  what  has  occurred 
between  him  and  Mabel.  On  my  side,  I  don't  know  what  other 
business  you  can  allude  to,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  any  other 
at  present.' 

<  Yes,  Maurice  has  told  me  that  he  has  been  rejected,  and 
rejected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  out  of  the  question  all  thought 
of  reconciliation.' 

^  What  I  do  you  think  so  too  ?' exclaimed  the  Colonel,  dis- 
appointed and  surprised.  ^  Then  things  are  bad  indeed.  I  can 
understand  Maurice  being  hurt  and  offended;  but  I  did  think, 
Calthorpe,  that  you  would  not  have  taken  up  the  words  of  a  foolish 
girl,  spoken  in  a  passion^  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  explosion 
of  temper*    But  of  course,  if  you  are  all  decided  that  there  is  no 
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remedy  for  the  harm  done,  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
submit.' 

*  I  see  you  are  agitated,  Cuthbert,'  proceeded  Mr.  Calthorpe, 
assuming  his  suave,  judicial  manner,  and  speaking  very  deliberately, 
as  if  the  matter  at  issue  had  no  more  interest  for  him  than  might 
be  inspired  by  the  desire  to  pronounce  an  impartial  opinion.  <  You 
must,  however,  admit  that  there  has  been  something  more  than 
mere  passion  in  the  conduct  of  your  daughter.' 

*  Has  Maurice  told  you  everything  ? ' 

*  I  believe  he  has ;  more,  probably,  than  you  have  been  told.' 

*  Has  he  told  you  that  he  knew  her  when  she  was  living  with 
the  O'Bryans  ? ' 

*  He  did,  but  I  understood  that  was  to  be  kept  from  you.' 

*  I  know  everything  now.  This  morning  I  found  my  poor 
child  insensible  beside  her  writing-table.  When  she  recovered,  I 
insisted  upon  having  a  full  explanation,  and  she  gave  it  to  me ; 
she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  writing  it  out.  .  .  . 
It  was  hard  reading  for  me,  for  it  showed  me  that  there  is  danger 
to  her  reason,  if  we  do  not  find  some  speedy  means  of  relieving  hei* 
distress  of  mind.  I  proposed  to  send  for  Maurice  at  once ;  but 
that  was  the  worst  thing  I  could  have  done,  and  it  completely 
upset  her  again.  What  bewilders  me  is  that  slie  evidently  cares 
a  great  deal  for  him,  and  yet  is  resolved  never  to  see  him  again.' 

'  And  he  is  fond  of  her,  and  is  also  resolved  never  to  see  her 
again.  You  know  that  it  is  my  way  when  there  is  anything  un- 
pleasant to  do,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it.  Now,  plainly, 
Cuthbert,  I  do  not  see  how  this  matter  can  be  mended  at  present. 
Since  you  have  heard  all,  you  are  aware  of  the  charge  made  against 
Maurice  and  myself.* 

^  Tush — it  is  nonsense  to  put  any  weight  upon  that,'  interrupted 
the  Colonel. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  putting  some  weight  upon  it.  Maurice 
is  deeply  hurt,  and  I  must  own  that  my  own  feelings  are  somewhat 
touched.' 

*  But  we  are  old  friends,  and  know  each  other.' 

*  Precisely ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  old  friends  that  I  feel  it. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  continue  to  press  this 
union  upon  them  as  we  intended.  The  idea  would  constantly 
occur  to  him  that  she  had  thought  he  sought  her  for  her  fortune, 
and  that  would  open  the  way  to  endless  misunderstandings  on 
both  sides.  As  regards  myself,  you  know  that,  being  old  friends, 
as  you  say,  it  was  naiiu*al  that  I  should  desire  to  see  my  son  and 
your  daughter  united.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  she  had  a  fortune 
and  he  had  none  was  present  to  me^  but  you  were  as  well  aware  of 
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the  fact  as  myself,  and  you  also  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
9uch  a  match.  We  are  both  disappointed,  and  it  would  be  best 
for  us.  to  say  as  little  as  we  can  about  it.  We  must,  however, 
immediately  consider  the  arrangement  of  other  matters — that  is, 
a1x>ut  the  mortgages.' 

•  I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  about  them  just  now.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  before  us*' 

^  We  need  not  have  much  talk  over  the  disagreeable  business ; 
our  lawyers  will  do  all  that  for  us.  But  what  has  happenedi 
renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  you  should  understand  that 
no  r^iewal  of  the  bonds  will  be  sought.' 

The  Colonel  scanned  his  face  searchingly,  and  became  con- 
scious that  there  was  something  to  settle  on  their  own  account. 
Brusquely  then, — 

^  Am  I  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  become  possessed  of 
the  means  to  clear  them  off? ' 

<  Unfortunately,  no,  you  cannot  congratulate  me  upon  such  good 
fortune ;  the  mortgages,  however,  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  this 
simple  process — at  the  proper  time  your  agent  will  foreclose,  and 
Calthorpe  will  thenceforth  become  your  property.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  said  this  with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  a  man 
who  is  making  a  noble  self-sacrifice,  rather  than  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  making  the  unpleasant  admission  that  he  is  unable  to  pay 
his  debts.  He  really  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  he  were  by  this 
master-stroke  not  only  wiping  out  all  obligation,  but  transferring 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  his  creditor. 

^  You  know  that  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

•  Your  agent  will  do  it  for  you.' 
'  He  cannot  if  I  forbid  him.' 

^  Then  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  do  so,  for  Maurice's  sake  as 
well  as  mine.  Nothing  else  can  satisfy  your  daughter  that  she  has 
made  a  mistake.' 

^  Look  here,  Calthorpe ;  such  a  step  is  unnecessary,  and  at  any 
rate  cannot  be  decided  upon  without  due  consideration.  I  took 
up  the  mortgages  to  prevent  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do.  The 
thing  cazmot  be  done.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  smiled  sadly,  as  he  might  have  done  at  some 
rash  resolution  of  an  impetuous  youth. 

'I  see  you  are  the  old  careless  Frank  stilL  Believe  me, 
Cutbbert^  I  am  grateful  for  this  new  proof  of  friendship.  But  I 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it,  for  as  we  stand  now  we  must  act  more 
strictly  on  business  principles  than  we  need  have  done  had  our 
wishes  been  realised.  I  shall  not  leave  you  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.    At  the  proper  Mmi^-1  shall  go 
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througli  all  the  necessary  formalities  of  surrendering  the  estate,  and 
then  you  can  act  as  you  please  with  it.  My  spendthrifb  habits 
have  done  Maurice  some  injury,  but  they  shall  not  cast  a  slur  upon 
his  honour.  On  that  score,  at  least,  he  shall  feel  that  his  fJBither 
was  as  sensitive  as  himself.' 

A  cynic  standing  by  might  have  been  indiflferent  to  the  old 
gentleman's  display  of  magnanimity  and  beautiful  self-abnegation  ; 
the  simple-minded  Colonel  was  disturbed  by  it.  As  the  case  was 
presented  to  him  now  it  revealed  the  utter  ruin  of  his  old  friend, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  happiness  of  a  spirited  young  man  for 
whom  he  had  much  favour,  all  brought  about  apparently  by  the 
mistake  made  by  his  daughter.  The  fact  that  she  was  paying  in 
herself  a  bitter  penalty  for  the  error  only  rendered  the  position 
the  more  vexatious  when  he  found  Mr.  Calthorpe  apparently  so 
unreasonable  and  unreconcilable. 

*  I  came  to  you  expecting  to  get  some  help  out  of  an  unhappy 
difficulty,  and  instead  of  that  you  make  matters  worse  than  ever 
by  this  quixotic  resolution.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  made  that  graceful  deprecating  movement  with 
his  hands  which  was  always  so  effective,  and  indicative  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  successful  progress  of  his  diplomacy. 

'Call  it  quixotic  or  anything  else  you  like,  but  you  cannot 
satisfy  me  that  any  other  honourable  course  is  open  to  me.  Say 
that  it  is  the  mere  gratification  of  overstrained  vanity :  I  am  con* 
tent.  I  know  that  Maurice  will  thank  me  for  it,  and  that  he  would 
hold  me  in  contempt  were  I  to  act  otherwise.  It  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  retain  his  respect.' 

*  I  never  knew  you  to  act  so  like  a  fool  before.  You  know 
what  you  are  throwing  up :  you  know  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
absurd  charge,  which  the  poor  girl  made  when  she  was  mad  with 
pain  herself.  I  tell  you  that  she  does  not  believe  it ;  then  why 
should  you  do  this,  and  spoil  the  friendship  of  so  many  years  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Cuthbert,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Calthorpe  wannly,  taking 
both  his  hands,  '  nothing  can  and  nothing  shall  spoil  our  friend- 
ship ;  that  must  continue  to  be  the  same  as  ever;  and  I  look  on  our 
disagreement  on  this  important  subject  as  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
regard  for  each  other.  We  have  only  to  agree  to  disagree,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  our  mutual  esteem  remains  undiminished.  But  even 
you  cannot  foretell  what  insidious  effect  might  be  produced  on  your 
mind  were  I  for  purely  selfish  reasons  to  leave  my  son's  motives 
open  to  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation.' 

<  It  is  useless  to  speak  further  on  the  subject,  I  see.  You  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pleading  for  my  daughter.  That  was  not 
rxx-j  intention,  although,  in  my  anxiety  to  discover  what  was  best  to 
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do  for  all  parties,  I  have  said  much  more  than  she  would  be  pleased 
to  know  had  been  said.  At  the  same  time,  my  opinion  is  that  you 
are  all  laying  up  for  yourselves  a  store  of  remorse.    I  say  no  more.' 

It  was  not  Mr.  Calthorpe's  intention  that  he  should  *  say  no 
more ; '  and  he  was  aware  that  he  had  reached  the  point  where 
there  was  the  risk  of  being  hoisted  with  his  own  petard.  So  by  a 
didactic  movement  he  glided  skilfully  into  a  new  key. 

^  The  sentiment  called  love  is  only  the  highest  form  of  egotism ; 
and  you  know  how  we  bristle  with  angry  passions  when  that  is 
hurt.  Our  egotism  has  been  sorely  hurt,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  three  are  acting  so  stubbornly.  Very  likely  we  shall  go 
into  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  our  folly  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  try  to  speak  as  your  old  friend — your  oldest  now,  I  think — and, 
standing  quite  apart  from  my  personal  interest  in  this  unhappy 
affair,  give  you  what  help  is  in  my  power.' 

'  Now  you  are  more  like  yourself.' 

*  My  counsel  is  brief — do  nothing.  That  is  a  course  which  is 
not  so  easily  followed  as  it  seems ;  but  when  you  can  do  so,  it  is 
generally  successful  and  always  safe.' 

'  I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  now  unless  I  could 
induce  Maurice  to  come  to  HoUyford  and  speak  to  her  himself.' 

*  You  have  already  proposed  that  to  her,  and  you  know  the 
effect  it  had.' 

*  Yes,  but  that  was  in  the  first  hours  of  her  distress.  She  will 
change.' 

*  Then  wait  until  she  does  so.  Let  them  both  have  their  own 
way ;  whatever  the  result,  it  will  be  better  than  any  we  could  bring 
about  by  thrusting  our  wishes  upon  them.' 

Colonel  Cuthbert  was  not  much  relieved  by  this  interview,  but 
his  friend  was. 

*  After  all,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  leave  the  place,  even 
temporarily,'  observed  Mr.  Calthorpe  complacently  as  he  looked 
out  at  the  window. 

Chapter  XVL 

DIVIDBD  LIVBB. 

Thb  reply  given  to  all  inquirers  aflier  the  health  of  Miss  Cuth- 
bert during  the  next  fortnight  was — *  rapidly  recovering; '  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  she  was  able  to  see  intimate  acquaintances,  and, 
except  that  she  was  pale  and  evidently  somewhat  weak,  no  one  would 
have  imagined  that  her  illness  had  been  more  than  what  she  called  a 
trifling  indisposition.  The  accident  of  the  birthday  dinner  party 
hftving  taken  place  immediately  before  she  had  beg|^  ,5^^J|gejU®^^5y 
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herself  to  visitors  caused  the  report  of  her  illness  to  spread  rapidly, 
jEind  gossips  added  their  own  speculations  to  the  simple  statement 
that  she  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  chill.  The  absence 
of  Maurice  Calthorpe  from  the  dinner  party  had  been  observed  at 
the  time,  and  his  name  was  in  mysterious  ways  mixed  up  with  an 
event  which  would  scarcely  have  attracted  any  attention  if  the  lady 
had  not  been  an  heiress  and  a  beauty. 

Amongst  the  regular  inquirers  was  Sir  Frederick  Powell. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Miss  Cuthbert  received  callers.  Those 
who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  were  considerably  surprised  to  find 
her  talking  quite  calmly,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  of 
there  having  been  anything  particular  the  matter.  She  was  ap- 
parently unmoved  even  when  some  good-natured  ladies  mentioned 
the  Calthorpes,  on  the  pretext  of  acquainting  her  with  the  strange 
news  that  the  long-anticipated  ruin  had  come  at  last.  She  dis- 
played nothing  but  the  polite  interest  which  might  be  taken  by 
anyone  in  a  neighbour's  misfortune. 

*  She  never  had  a  thought  of  young  Calthorpe,'  was  the  general 
verdict,  and  Sir  Frederick  Powell  was  convinced  that  it  was  the 
right  one.  He  was  aware  that  his  own  assiduous  attentions  at 
this  time  were  observed  by  the  local  Argus,  and  he  was  proud 
that  his  name  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  that  of  Mabel 
Cuthbert. 

A  week  later  she  returned  a  number  of  visits.  Out-of-doors 
and  indoors  she  appeared  to  have  taken  up  the  ordinary  routine 
of  her  life,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  its  even  tenor. 
The  only  alteration  in  the  establishment  at  Hollyford  was  the 
appearance  of  a  stoutish,  ruddy-faced  woman  called  Mrs.  O'Bryan, 
who  was  in  public  known  simply  as  Mabel's  personal  attendant, 
but  who  was  in  private  Mother  O'Bryan,  the  kind  nurse  and 
faithful  Mend.  Mrs.  Harper  was  still  the  chaperon  and  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  house  affairs ;  but  without  anything 
being  said,  or  any  unpleasantness,  Mabel  dispensed  with  her  com- 
panionship in  private  as  much  as  possible.  The  good  lady,  being 
quite  unconscious  of  having  done  anything  to  cause  offence,  took 
none ;  and  enjoyed  the  extra  liberty  afforded  her  by  the  presence 
of  Dame  O'Bryan. 

The  house  reasserted  its  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  in  the  country;  numerous  invitations  were  re« 
ceived  by  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter,  and  few  were  declined. 
At  first  Mabel  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  lively  in  society  as  she 
used  to  be ;  but  this,  being  attributed  to  the  weakness  resulting 
from  illness,  rendered  her  an  object  of  the  more  interest  and  care* 
As  strength  returned,  however,  she  became  again  one  of  the 
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pleasantest  companions  a  man  could  take  in  to  dinner.  She 
-would  listen  with  flattering  attention  to  the  intellectual,  and  to 
the  stupid  man  she  would  chatter  of  the  things  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted — thus  affording  him  opportunities  of  finding 
occasionally  something  to  say.  Of  the  two  classes  of  men  she 
seemed  to  prefer  the  stupid  ones. 

Presently  it  was  known  that  a  house  had  been  taken  in  town, 
and  was  being  furnished  in  such  a  style  as  suggested  that  the 
Colonel  and  Miss  Guthbert  thought  of  spending  there  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  attract  particular 
attention,  and  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  either  father  or  daughter 
to  indicate  that  an  important  crisis  was  being  quietly  passed  over. 
In  town  and  country  they  were  looked  upon  as  remarkably  happy 
people,  and  their  devotion  to  each  other  was  shown  by  their  con- 
stant companionship.  The  current  of  their  lives  seemed  to  flow 
on  as  smoothly  as  if  it  had  known  no  whirlpools. 

Colonel  Cuthbert  and  his  daughter  had  entered  into  a  simple 
compact,  namely,  that  there  should  be  no  reference  between  them 
to  Maurice  or  the  unhappy  events  associated  with  him, 

^So  be  it,  Mabel,'  said  the  father  tenderly;  *if  my  silence 
can  give  you  any  ease  of  mind,  you  shall  have  it.' 

She  kissed  him,  and  that  was  all. 

The  struggle  had  been  a  hard  one,  but  it  was  over  now.  That 
letter  from  Maurice  had  settled  everything  for  her.  Mabel 
Cuthbert  had  extinguished  the  love  which  she  now  knew  she  had 
been  craving  for,  and  she  could  not  hope  to  rekindle  it.  Some- 
times Mabel  thought  that  the  fire  must  have  been  a  feeble  one  to 
have  been  so  easily  put  out.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  letting 
him  know  directly  that  she  was  sorry  for  having  uttered  those 
undeserved  reproaches — ^undeserved,  although  at  the  time  they 
were  spok^i  the  charges  were  cruelly  true  to  herself.  But  she 
put  both  thoughts  away :  the  one  was  unworthy  of  her  if  she  had 
any  fiuth  in  him ;  and  the  other  was  useless,  as  he  did  not  care 
for  her  now. 

Mabel  Cuthbert's  course  in  life  was  perfectly  plain  to  her  :  all 
that  was  good  in  her  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  father, 
and  in  the  effort  to  make  his  days  bright  she  would  no  doubt  find 
comfort  for  herself.  Her  first  task  was  to  convince  him  that  she 
was  content  with  the  turn  events  had  taken,  by  acting  like 
a  sensible  woman  and  attending  to  the  practical  business  of  life. 
She  was  not  going  to  mope,  or  play  the  lovelorn  damsel ;  and  it 
was  .wonderful  how  calnody  die  bore  her  burden.  She  seemed  to 
have  quite  realised  that  all  was  definitely  at  an^i^^^l^^^Q^li^ 
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and  Maurice,  and  to  have  become  reconciled  to  her  fate.  The 
inevitable  is  always  bearable ;  the  possible  is  always  troublesome. 

That  was  Mabel  Cuthbert, 

But  the  spirit  of  Lucy  would  rise  at  unexpected  times,  and  in 
solitary  moments  take  brief  possession  of  her.  Then  she  would 
dream  the  old  dreams  over  again.  Somehow,  she  always  saw  him 
then  as  he  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  little  room  at  Camberwell, 
his  pale,  anxious  face  bending  over  books  or  manuscripts,  and  with 
the  bright  smile  with  which  he  greeted  her  entrance. 

There  he  was  now  in  his  desolate  chamber,  grinding  through 
work  which  had  no  pleasure  for  him  because  there  was  no  beacon 
ahead ;  thinking  of  her  sadly,  and  perhaps  bitterly  at  times.  He 
must  be  very  miserable.  Then  she  would  hunger  to  be  by  his 
side ;  to  bring  back  the  bright  smile ;  to  cheer  him  on  to  success ; 
to  share  his  triumphs  and  urge  him  to  new  endeavour.  There 
was  a  sense  of  pain  in  thinking  of  his  possible  success,  and  she 
not  with  him ;  there  seemed  to  be  more  satisfaction  in  the  vision 
of  the  sad  face.  Then  the  spirit  went  away,  and  Mabel  Cuthbert 
took  her  place  again. 

The  vision  was  in  many  respects  correct  enough  as  regarded 
Maurice,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  being  desolate:  he  was 
simply  indifiTerent  to  all  creation.  He  sought  no  sympathy,  feeling 
that  he  could  have  none.  To  Arkwood,  who  had  been  his  confidant 
hitherto,  he  only  said — 

*  It's  a  rum  story,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more 
than  this — I  am  not  to  see  Miss  Cuthbert  again,  although  I  am 
not  going  to  flee  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  That's 
rubbish.  I  expect  Calthorpe  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  my  father's 
creditors,  and  so  I  need  not  go  there  again.  My  father  will  be  in 
town  soon,  and  he  may  tell  you  as  much  as  he  pleases  about  the 
affair  if  you  care  to  hear.     That's  all  I  have  to  say.' 

*  I  told  you  it  was  another  bad  attack,'  was  Arkwood's  cool 
reply,  *  but  you  will  get  over  it  in  time.' 

'  I  have  got  over  it.  A  man  may  cry  for  the  moon,  and  yet, 
recognising  the  fact  that  it  is  unattainable,  jog  on  somehow 
through  the  world  without  it.' 

So  far  as  he  could  make  out,  that  was  his  case  now ;  he  had 
been  crying  for  the  moon,  and  had  at  last  realised  that  he  could 
not  have  it.  With  the  realisation  of  this  fact  there  was  a  total 
collapse  of  all  interest  in  life.  It  was  unnecessary  for  Arkwood 
to  recommend  the  panacea  of  hard  work  this  time ;  Maurice  took 
to  work  mechanically;  but  there  is  no  panacea  for  absolute 
indifference.  He  had  hoped  to  make  some  lucky  hit,  either  at 
the  bar  or  with  his  pen,  which  would  help  him  on  the  way  to 
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fortune.  But  now  he  had  no  thought  of  accomplishiDg  more 
than  a  dull  round  of  commonplace,  ploddiug  work.  There  were 
no  glimpses  of  possible  short  cuts  to  success,  and  he  did  not  seek 
any.  Tliere  was  only  a  long  dreary  flat  road  before  him,  with  no 
flowers  by  the  wayside  to  perfume  the  air  and  refresh  the  mind. 

By-^and-by  he  found  a  kind  of  morbid  pleasure  in  the  sense 
of  his  loneliness,  and  in  time  came  a  higher  pleasure  in  dreaming 
about  Lucy,  and  what  might  have  been  had  she  been  with  him. 
He  did  not  try  to  turn  from  this  dream ;  he  cherished  it  in  secret 
all  the  more  tenderly  in  being  conscious  of  his  own  folly. 

Seeing  his  son  settled  in  what  was  to  him  an  incomprehensibly 
obstinate  humour,  Mr.  Calthorpe  became  uncomfortable,  and  cast 
about  for  some  means  to  quicken  him.  He  was  frequently  in 
town  now,  and  frequently  met  Colonel  Cuthbert  at  their  respective 
clubs,  and  sometimes  saw  Mabel  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends. 
With  her  he  was  polite,  but  carefully  avoided  any  prolonged 
conversation.  With  the  Colonel  he  maintained  his  confidential 
relationships,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ciuriosity  contrived 
to  keep  himself  well  acquainted  with  all  Mabel's  movements  so 
far  as  her  father  understood  them.  Although  the  time  was 
drawing  unpleasantly  close  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  surrender 
Calthorpe  or  his  own  dignity  and  his  son's,  he  did  not  lose  hope, 
even  when  told  that  Mabel  was  perfectly  happy,  and  so  busy  that 
she  could  scarcely  find  time  for  her  numerous  engagements. 

*  I  am  suspicious  of  people  who  are  always  "  so  busy,"  *  observed 
Mr.  Calthorpe ;  ^  they  are  rarely  comfortable  themselves,  and  they 
never  make  other  people  so.     She  is  not  cured  yet.' 

He,  however,  began  a  systematic  efibrt  to  arouse  Maurice's 
interest  by  repeating  some  of  the  things  he  heard.  He  elicited 
no  more  than  a  smile,  which  showed  that  his  drift  was  understood, 
and  the  dry  response, — 

*'  With  wealth,  beauty,  and  troops  of  friends,  no  woman  is 
capable  of  being  unhappy  about  anything  for  more  than  a  day. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be.' 

The  words  were  spoken,  not  bitterly,  but  callously,  as  if  they 
referred  to  a  person  about  whom  he  knew  nothing;  and  Mr. 
Calthorpe  smiled  too. 

<  You  are  developing  into  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  man  of 
extremes ;  first  all  sentiment,  now  all  cynicism.  You  remember 
the  saying  as  to  the  fate  of  extremes.' 

The  wily  diplomatist  was  careful  not  to  press  Maurice  too  much 
at  once ;  and  although  he  obtained  for  him  a  number  of  invita- 
tions, he  did  not  urge  him  to  accept  any.  At  length  he  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  an  <  at  home '  at  the  house  of  an  ol4,,JlTi^flL.  Jlfe^^*: 
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as  the  father  had  expected,  Maarice  saw  Mabel.  She  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  hostess  as  he  entered  the  room.  A  scarcely  per- 
ceptible pause — then  he  moved  forward,  and  without  the  slightest 
apparent  embarrassment  went  through  the  usual  formalities  before 
mixing  with  the  other  guests.  As  he  passed  away,  Mabel  quietly 
resumed  the  conversation  with  the  hostess. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  had  been  observing  the  two,  and  their  calmness 
imder  this  ordeal,  which  he  had  contrived  to  bring  about  with  so 
much  difficulty,  displeased  him.  They  had  met,  they  had  stood 
within  a  pace  of  each  other,  and  neither  had  made  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition. 

^  But  she  did  start  a  little  when  he  entered,'  he  said,  seeking 
to  console  himself — '  very  little,  though.  And  Maurice  did  look 
for  a  second  as  if  he  meant  to  turn  tail.  But  he  didn't.  It  is 
not  satis&ctory.' 

Maurice  persuaded  himself  that  the  meeting  had  not  affected 
him  much ;  he  had  often  looked  forward  to  such  an  event,  and 
had  carefully  studied  the  demeanour  he  should  observe  whenever 
it  might  occur.  Those  bitter  words — 'if  you  speak  to  me,  I  shall 
openly  insult  you  '—would  flash  to  his  mind  and  keep  him  calm. 
Speak !  Why  should  he  speak  to  a  woman  who  could  say  that  to 
him  ?  Outwardly  he  had  acted  very  much  as  he  had  intended,  and 
he  kept  ^  tight  hold  on  the  disturbing  emotions  which  had  been 
reawakened  within. 

'  I  have  some  news  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe  a  few  days 
afterwards.  '  Cuthbert  has  just  told  me  that  his  daughter  is  likely 
to  become  Lady  Powell.' 

*  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  I  believe,'  was  the  cool  reply. 

'  The  thing  is  not  quite  settled  yet,'  said  the  father,  making 
another  effort  to  discover  the  real  state  of  his  son's  feelings. 

*  What  matter  ? — they  won't  expect  wedding  gifts  from  us.' 
Maurice  went  on  with  his  work.     He  was  glad  to  have  'this 

news,  as  it  determined  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  an  end  to 
everybody's  doubts. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  really  did  begin  to  lose  hope.  He  was  a  little 
sorry  that  he  spoke  so  soon ;  for  Maurice  accepted  the  affair  as 
definitely  settled,  and  did  not  show  the  slightest  inclination,  as  he 
had  hoped  he  would,  to  make  another  effort  to  save  Calthorpe  by 
a  reconciliation  with  Miss  Cuthbert. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  old  place,' 
was  his  uneasy  reflection.  'Still,  as  I  said,  the  thing  is  not 
settled.' 

And  the  spring  returned  to  the  old  gentleman's  steps  as  he 
comforted  himself  with  the  recollection  of  that,  to  him,  important 
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&ct.  He  was  not  easily  daunted:  what  fits  of  depression  had 
afflicted  him  never  lasted  long.  His  philosophic  imagination 
could  endow  the  light  of  a  common  candle  with  the  brilliancy  of 
an  electric  lamp — ^for  himself. 

Another  surprise  was  in  store  for  Maurice. 
'  Mrs.  O'Bryan ! '  he  exclaimed,  when  he  opened  his  door  and 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  his  former  landlady. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Esmond — Calthorpe  it  is,  I  mean.  It's  myself,  and 
I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir.  It's  the  sore  trouble  I  am  in,  and 
dnnno  what  to  do.' 

'  Come  in ;  I  scarcely  knew  you,  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  you,'  he  said  warmly,  drawn  to  her  by  associations  with  that 
old  time — ^how  very  old  it  seemed  to  be  now  I — ^in  which  he  had 
been  happier  than  he  knew,  and  in  dreaming  of  which  the 
happiest  part  of  his  present  was  found. 

*  It's  sorry  I  am  to  bother  you,  sir,  but  Teddy,  poor  boy,  tould 
me  to  get  him  a  decent  lawyer,  and  it  came  to  me,  knowin'  that 
you  were  in  the  law,  that  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  where  to 
find  one  if  one  is  to  be  found  for  the  likes  of  us.' 

*  Teddy  sent  you  ? '  said  Maurice,  relieved  and  yet  somehow 
dissatisfied. 

After  the  first  pleasurable  surprise  at  sight  of  his  old  friend, 
there  occurred  a  suspicion  that  she  might  be  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  Lucy,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  serving  the  proud 
beauty  who  had  once  been  his  simple  sweetheart.  It  was  a  relief 
to  know  that  his  strength  was  not  to  be  still  further  tested  by  a 
communication  of  any  kind  directly  from  her.  And  yet  it  might 
have  afforded  him  some  comfort  to  know  that  he  had  not  been  so 
utterly  deceived  in  the  character  of  Lucy  as  the  conduct  of  Miss 
Cuthbert  forced  him  to  believe.  It  might  have  been  a  consolation 
hereafter  to  know  that  in  such  a  crisis  in  her  life  as  the  one  now 
&at  approaching,  she  had  still  the  grace  to  give  a  kindly  thought 
to  the  man  she  had  confessed,  even  in  her  frenzy  of  indignation, 
that  she  had  once  loved. 

No,  it  was  better  as  it  was ;  a  kind  word  now  would  have 
filled  his  after  life  with  vain  regrets.  He  dismissed  all  thought 
of  her,  and  concentrated  his  mind  on  Mrs.  O'Bryan's  affairs. 

<  Yes,  sir,  Teddy  it  was  that  sent  me^'  went  on  the  poor  woman, 
with  suppressed  sobs  in  her  voice,  and  the  face  which  used  \.o  be 
aglow  with  good  humour  expressing  much  perturbation. 

<  Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  happened  that  you  require  the 
aid  of  a  lawyer.  I  see  you  are  in  mourning;  does  that  mean  you 
are  a  widow  ? '  n         \ 
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*  It  does,  sir.  Dan  went  to  glory — rest  his  sowl  1— more  than  a 
year  ago,  an'  ever  since  I've  been  with  our  darlin'  at ' 

^  I  understand*     Tell  me  about  your  son.' 
Mrs.  O'Brjan  was  taken  aback  by  the  interruption,  and  the 
sudden  coldness  of  his  manner. 

<  Haven't  you  heard,  sir,  about  the  constable  that  was  murdered 
the  night  before  last  ? ' 

^  You  mean  what  is  called  the  Fenian  outrage,  when  the  police 
were  arresting  two  men  in  Clerkenwell  ? ' 

^  That's  it,  an' — oh  the  black  shame  on  them  I^— they've  taken 
my  poor  boy  and  say  he  done  it.' 

Here  she  gave  one  big  sob,  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  mouth 
as  if  to  stifle  other  sounds  of  grief. 

<  This  is  a  serious  business,  Mrs.  O'firyan,'  said  Maurice  gravely ; 
<  and  I  hope  your  son  will  be  able  to  deietr  himself  of  the  charge. 
I  hope  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.' 

<  No  hand  in  the  world,  I'll  go  bail.  The  boy  is  as  innocent  as 
myself.' 

*  I  trust  it  may  be  so.' 

^  Sure  you  don't  misbelieve  him,  Mr.  Esmond !  ^  she  cried 
anxiously. 

^  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
being  implicated  in  the  aflFairj  for  you  know,  Mrs*  O'Bryan, 
Teddy  was  proud  of  his  patriotism,  and  took  no  care  to  guard 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  regarding  the  Qx)vemment  of  Ire- 
hmd.' 

<  Ochone,  it*s  them  opinions  that's  again'  him.  What  was 
opinions  invented  for  but  to  bring  decent  people  into  trouble  1 '    • 

*  How  did  he  get  into  the  scrape  ? ' 

*  He  wasn't  in  it  at  all,  sir.  This  is  how  it  comes  about.  We 
went  away  from  Camberwell  when  our  darlin'  was  took  from  us, 
and  sailed  to  America.  Teddy  soon  got  in  among  the  patriots 
there,  and  was  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  for  something  or  other.  Then 
the  ould  man  took  a  longing  to  see  home  again,  an'  we  all  came 
back  together.  Then  Dan  was  seized  with  fever  after  l^ndin'  in 
Cork,  and  went  off  afore  we  knew  he  was  sick,  a'most.  About  the 
same  time  our  darlin'  wanted  me,  and  Teddy  was  left  to  hisself 
entirely.* 

*  That  was  imfortunate.' 

*  True  for  you,  sir.  He  gave  up  workin',  an'  gave  all  his  time 
to  the  Cause, — ^a  black  day  for  him,  poor  boy.  Then  he  got  known 
to  the  police  as  one  of  the  patriots ;  an'  now,  when  this  dirty  job  is 
done,  one  blackguard  swears  he  seen  Teddy  on  the  spot  with  a 
revolver.  When  they  took  him  they  found  a  revolver  in  his 
lodgin',  and  that's  all  they  have  again'  him.'       ' '^^"^  "^  ^^v^^^l^ 
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*  But  how  can  you  know  that  is  all  ? ' 

^  Becanse  the  boy  was  miles  beyond  the  place  at  the  time.' 

*  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  ? ' 

*  Because  he  was  with  myself,  with  ub  the  whole  evening  an* 
stayed  in  the  house  all  night.' 

*  If  you  can  prove  that  clearly,  your  son  is  quite  safe.' 

*  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  for  them  words  1 '  cried  the  widow  excitedly. 
*  Prove  it  I  sure  there's  proof  without  end.  They  mightn't  believe 
me,  but  there's  no  judge  in  the  land  would  refuse  to  believe  her  ; 
and  there's  the  butler  and  Missus  Harper  and  half  a  dozen  that 
seen  him  in  the  house  when  the  fightin'  was  goin'  on.' 

*  You  have  not  yet  told  me  whose  house  he  was  in  with  you,' 
said  Maurice. 

*  Why,  the  master's,  of  course — Colonel  Cuthbert's.  He  hadn't 
seen  our  darlin'  since  she  was  took  away  from  Camberwell,  and 
they  were  talkin'  away  for  ever  so  long  before  dinner  and  after^ 
She'll  tell  you  herself  this  minute,  for  slie's  in  the  carriage  below 
waitin'  for  me,  and  as  much  troubled  about  the  poor  boy  as  my- 
self.' 

Maurice  started  at  the  announcement  that  she  was  so  near,  but 
recovered  on  the  instant  and  replied  coldly,— 

*  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  see  Miss  Cuthbert.  I  have 
listened  to  you,  Mrs.  O'Bryan,  as  your  friend,  not  as  your  lawyer, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  with  such  proof  of  his 
innocence  as  you  can  command,  Teddy  is  in  no  danger  so  far  as 
the  death  of  the  constable  is  concerned.  His  connection  with  the 
patriots,  however,  may  involve  him  in  some  diflBculty.  I  shall 
give  you  the  address  of  a  solicitor  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  soon 
obtain  his  release.' 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  write  the  address  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  he  called  carelessly,  *  Come  in.'  When  he  raised 
his  head  he  saw  Miss  Cuthbert  within  the  room,  and  a  footman 
just  closing  the  door  from  without. 

Their  eyes  met :  his  wavered  for  a  second,  the  apparition  was 
so  imezpected;  otherwise,  the  gaze  on  both  sides  was  clear  and 
steady  as  that  of  people  who  meet  for  the  first  time.  He  rose  and 
bowed. 

*  I  must  apologise  for  my  intrusion,  Mr.  Calthorpe,'  she  said 
promptly.  *  My  anxiety  to  learn  your  opinion  of  my  friend's  case 
is  my  excuse.' 

^  It  is  ample,' he  said  in  a  calm,  business* like  tone,  as  he  offered 
a  chair* 

*  Thank  you.* 

There  was  a  little  faintness  in  the  tonei  ^         , 
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'  I  trust  that  you  are  able  to  say  from  your  experience  that  our 
friend's  case  is  a  good  one  ? ' 

*  Unfortunately,  my  experience  in  such  cases  does  not  count  for 
much ;  but  I  have  just  been  telling  Mrs.  O'Bryan  that,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  safe.' 

*I  did  not  doubt  it,  but  I  am  much  relieved  by  hearing  this 
from  you.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  on  my  own  account.  Shall 
I  be  required  to  appear  in  court  as  a  witness  ?  I  ask  this  because, 
although  I  am  quit«  ready  to  do  so  if  necessary,  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  it  if  possible,  for  family  reasons.' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary.  But  that  question  will  be 
best  answered  by  the  solicitor  who  undertakes  the  case  ;  and  it  is 
advisable  that  you  should  see  one  immediately.  This  gentleman, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  do  what  he  can  for  Mrs.  O'Bryan's  son.' 

He  handed  to  the  widow  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
written  the  solicitor's  address.  The  good  woman  expressed  her 
gratitude  with  Hibernian  warmth,  promising  to  return  soon  to 
report  progress. 

*  I  can  only  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Calthorpe,'  said  Miss  Cuth- 
bert  calmly.  They  bowed ;  he  opened  the  door  with  the  same 
politeness  which  he  would  have  shown  to  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
she  passed  out. 

The  door  closed  :  it  was  all  over— so  quietly,  so  politely  ;  they 
had  spoken  to  each  other  again,  and  there  had  not  been  one  word 
mote  than  the  business  in  hand  demanded. 

Their  lives  were  indeed  divided. 

(7b  be  concluded.) 
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BY  DAYID  CHBI8TIE  MURRAY. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

THE  day  waned,  a  dreary  wind  blew  up  the  clouds  from  the 
leaden  horizon,  the  clouds  discharged  themselves  in  a  miser- 
able drizzling  fall,  but  the  sleepers  in  Bowker's  house  lay  still 
and  slept,  with  breathings  light  or  heavy.  Just  as  night  was 
Mling,  Ethel's  dreams  carried  her  into  the  mine  once  more,  and 
after  long  ages  of  waiting  there  she  heard  a  scraping  and  rasping 
at  the  wall,  and  with  a  great  shock  of  hope  became  suddenly 
awake.  The  noise  resolved  itself  into  the  stirring  of  a  fire  below, 
and  as  she  listened  she  could  hear  another  sound  which  she  was 
not  slow  to  interpret — the  sound,  namely,  of  John  Keen's  voice  in 
rapid  undertoned  speech.  She  arranged  her  hair  and  dress,  and 
unwilling  to  disturb  Dinah,  who  still  slumbered,  she  opened  the 
door  with  extreme  quiet,  and  descended  the  steps  which  led 
directly  into  the  kitchen.  Silently  as  she  went,  the  one  wakeful 
inmate  of  the  kitchen  heard  her,  and  looked  up.  She  saw  his 
fuse  in  the  firelight,  and  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  stairs,  but 
recovering  her  self-possession,  held  on  her  way,  and  without  a  word, 
or  a  sign  that  she  noticed  Qeorge's  presence,  she  passed  him,  and, 
opening  the  door,  looked  out  upon  the  wildly  driving  clouds  and 
the  bleak,  darkened  country. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  part  of  what  little  good  there  was  in  him  that 
young  George,  when  he  thought  of  Ethel,  felt  at  his  wickedest  and 
least  worthy.  The  thought  of  nobody  else  had  such  power  to 
reproach  him.  And  now,  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  injury  he  had 
been  nursing  for  the  past  two  or  three  hours  until  the  glowing  coals 
had  blazed  with  clear  resentment^  her  presence  suddenly  put  out 
the  fife  of  wrath,  and  left  him  with  a  sick  coldness  at  the  heart., 
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Ethel  stood  outside  in  the  open  door,  raged  at  by  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  and  beaten  by  storms  of  rain,  but  not  heeding  them  or  know- 
ing of  them.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  young  George  that  he 
was  in  the  way.  It  did  so  strike  him,  and  he  seized  his  hat  and 
made  for  the  road ;  but  Ethel  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  door- 
way, he  found  it  necessary  to  speak  to  her. 

*  Miss  Donne,'  said  young  Greorge  shakily,  and  she  turned, 
*  I  can  only  be  a  trouble  to  you  if  I  stay.  I  have  been  watching 
poor  Keen,  but  I  shall  not  be  wanted  any  longer  now.' 

She  made  room  for  him  to  pass,  and  as  she  did  so  he  read 
rightly  the  shrinking  of  her  figure  to  avoid  the  merest  touch  of 
contact  of  her  garments  with  his.  She  had  loved  him,  as  he  knew, 
most  dearly,  and  now  she  loathed  him  so.  That  was  his  hideous 
ill-fortune — not  his  own  fault  at  all  ?  something  seemed  to  ask 
within.  His  fault  I  he  could  but  answer — Had  he  not  been  a 
villain  all  along  ?  Had  he  ever  been  worthy  to  touch  her,  to  be 
near  her,  to  look  at  her  ?  Was  it  any  wonder  that  she  hated  him  ? 
He  was  hot,  and  cold,  and  sick,  and  dizzy  all  at  once,  as  he  thought 
of  the  scene  in  the  magistrate's  office.  JBut  for  that,  he  would  not 
have  seemed  to  himself  quite  so  much  of  a  hound  as  now.  He  had 
nowhere  to  go  to  and  no  money,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  show  him- 
self in  the  town,  and  certain  that  no  one  there  would  trust  him 
for  the  value  of  one  penny  piece  after  what  had  happened.  So  he 
wandered  up  and  down  outside  the  house  in  the  rain,  waiting  till 
the  rest  should  awake  and  go  away,  when  he  might  make  an 
appeal  to  his  father  and  draw  some  small  supplies.  He  had  no 
hope  of  generosity  in  that  quarter,  and  the  future  looked  hard 
to  him.  He  wove  old  George's  promise  into  the  tissue  of  his 
thoughts,  and  it  helped  him  to  the  design  of  some  curious  patterns ; 
but  under  existing  circumstances,  the  contemplation  of  the  texture, 
howsoever  its  shifting  patterns  varied,  gave  him  little  comfort. 

Meanwhile,  Ethel  lit  a  candle,  and  shading  it  carefully  from 
the  sick  man's  £Eice,  sat  down  to  her  watch.  John  was  murmuring, 
though  he  still  slept,  and  again  and  again  she  heard  her  own  name. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  of  her,  and  sometimes  to  her,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  in  all  his  thoughts  than  her  and  her  safety.  He  was 
still  in  the  mine  waiting  for  rescue,  and  once  he  opened  his  eyes, 
struggled  into  a  half-upright  posture,  and,  unconscious  of  the 
hands  that  controlled  him,  called  loudly  for  her. 

*  She's  dead!'  he  cried.  *  You're  hiding  it  from  me.  She's 
dead!' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Ethel,  trying  to  soothe  him.  *  Don't  you  know 
me,  Mr.  Keen  ? ' 

He  cried  out  again  that  she  was  dead,  but  by-^and  by,  being 
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altogether  weak  and  helpless,  he  permitted  Iier  to  set  him  down 
and  arrange  his  clothes  and  pillows,  and  after  some  few  more  cries 
and  murmurings,  which  were  all  of  her,  he  fell  asleep.  She  sat 
watching  him ;  his  pale  face,  heavy  eyelids,  and  tumbled  curls  of 
long  hair  looking  ghostly  in  the  shadow  where  he  lay :  and  her 
whole  heart  was  filled  with  a  pitying  admiration.  Such  a  gallant, 
ready  fellow  he  had  been  1 — so  unobtrusively  devoted,  plotting  in 
that  quiet  Wrethedale  life  to  make  her  happy,  and  never  permitting 
himself  to  be  seen  in  it ;  loving  her  so  all  the  time,  and  never  say- 
ing a  word  of  it  lest  he  should  hurt  her.  To  think  of  these  things 
was  to  travel  anew  upon  the  beginning  of  a  road  you  thought  the 
road  of  folly,  Ethel,  and  had  vowed  never  again  to  set  foot  in.  Ah ! 
who  knows  of  these  things,  or  how  they  come  ?  A  longing  to  set 
foot  in  that  road  again  ?  Scarcely  as  yet.  But  such  a  pity  in  her 
heart,  and  such  a  faith  in  the  real  manly  honesty  and  truth  of  this 
poor  wounded  youngster  as  by-and-by  may  grow  to  that.  And 
you  shall  not  think  my  favourite  maid  unmaidenly,  or  sudden  in 
having  even  made  so  small  a  step  backwards  towards  love's 
demesne  of  glamour.  To  have  waited  four  days  and  nights  in  face 
of  death  beside  this  true  man  who  dearly  loved  her,  and  to  have 
him  chiefly  to  think  of  all  the  while,  and  him  to  nurse  and  soothe, 
and  to  hear  him  ever  and  always  in  his  greatest  pain  and  his  most 
awful  dreams  calling  on  her  name,  to  admire  his  courage  and 
resource  and  hear  them  praised  by  all  around,  and  to  pity  him 
with  all  her  heart,  was  an  education  likely  to  move  her  swiftly  if 
she  moved  at  all. 

She  had  sat  for  a  long  time  watching  and  thinking,  when  a 
movement  in  the  upper  room  and  on  the  stairs  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  Dinah  appeared. 

*  Where  is  he  ? '  whispered  Dinah,  blushing  and  trembling  like 
a  girl. 

*I  don't  know,'  answered  Ethel  in  the  same  cautious  tone, 
•  but  there  is  some  one  in  the  next  room.  Listen.  You  can  hear 
breathing.'  * 

They  listened,  and  heard  the  steady  coming  and  going  of  a  deep 
breath.  Dinah  crept  to  the  door,  and,  noiselessly  opening  it,  looked 
in.  The  little  parlour  faced  westward,  and  through  the  curtained 
windows  she  could  see  a  great  jagged  line  of  pale  yellow  where 
the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  clouds  were  slowly  severing,  and 
in  the  faint  and  uncertain  light  this  line  of  pale  yellow  reflected 
into  the  room  she  could  just  distinguish  Joe's  figure  from  that  of 
Cheston.  She  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  looked  at  him  with 
hungry  heart  and  eyes,  and  yearned  to  throw  herself  upon  his 
bosom  and  clasp  him  in  her  arms.     She  knew  the  story  of  his 
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wanderings  now,  as  well  as  Ethel  and  Sir  Sydney  kneW  it.  Sbd 
knew  old  George's  wicked  tale  of  her  second  marriage,  and  some^ 
how  to  Dinah's  mind  the  two  first  years  during  which  errant  Joe 
had  been  silent  were  as  nothing.  She  stooped  and  kissed  his  hand 
and  let  a  tear  fall  upon  it,  but  the  sleeper  never  stirred.  For 
those  in  danger  there  had  been  some  little  rest,  for  people  do  sleep 
in  the  face  of  death,  and  sleep  calmly  with  blissful  innocent  dreams 
at  times,  but  for  him,  since  the  first  news  came  until  a  few  hours 
ago,  there  had  been  no  possibility  of  slumber.  Seeing  how 
wrapped  in  sleep  he  was,  Dinah  took  courage  and  kissed  his  hand 
again,  and  since  yielding  to  the  impulse  made  it  stronger,  she  slid 
her  arm  beneath  his  head  and  kissed  his  cheek  very  softly 
and  nestled  down  beside  him,  watching  him  until  in  the  fast- 
gathering  darkness  his  face  was  lost  and  she  could  only  fancy  it. 

But  after  half  an  hour  she  rose  and  stole  silently  back  to 
Ethel. 

*  Is  there  any  news  of  Aim,  my  dear  ?  Forgive  me  asking.  Have 
you  heard  of  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  whispering.  *  He  ^ai  here  an  hour  or  two 
ago.     He  went  out  when  I  came  down.' 

The  mother's  right  was  indisputable.  Dinah  could  not  be 
blamed  for  loving  the  child  of  her  own  body,  but  Ethel  had  yet  to 
take  herself  to  task  for  a  half-inclination  to  think  the  love  unreason- 
able. The  very  thought  of  young  George  grated  on  every  nerve 
in  her  soul,  and  yet  she  knew,  though  with  fear  and  self-reproach, 
that  she  was  beginning  to  be  happy  again.  The  why  and  where- 
fore of  this  new  contentment  she  either  did  not  know  or  would 
not  for  a  second  acknowledge  to  herself. 

Dinah  passed  like  a  ghost  to  the  rearward  door  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  In  a  little  while  she  heard  a  footstep,  and  as  it 
came  nearer  she  fluttered  out  into  the  darkness  to  meet  it. 

*  Is  that  you,  George  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered. 

'  Oh,  George,'  she  cried,  *  what  are  you  out  here  for  ? ' 

*  I  couldn't  stop  in  the  house,'  he  answered  doggedly.  *  To 
remind  everybody ' 

He  broke  oflf  abruptly  and  was  silent. 

*  You're  wet  through,'  said  Dinah,  laying  her  hands  upon  him. 
'  Don't  wait  here,  my  dear.  Go  somewhere  and  get  a  change  of 
clothes,  and ^ 

*  I  can't  get  anything,'  George  answered  bitterly.  *  I  haven't 
got  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  who  would  trust  me  ? ' 

*  Oh,  George,'  cried  Dinah,  *  I've  plenty  of  money  now.  Mr. 
Keen  sent  me  some  money  the  day  before  we  went  down  the  pit.  and 
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I've  got  it  with  me.  Here  I  Go  to  the  hotel  we  stayed  at  in 
Birmingham,  an'  have  a  glass  of  somethin'  warm  afore  you  start. 
An'  let  us  know  where  you  are,  an'  oh,  George,  George,  do  try  to 
be  a  good  lad  now.  Won't  you,  my  darlin' — won't  you  ?  an'  with 
God's  blessin'  we'll  be  happy  after  all.  Try  to  be  a  good  lad  again. 
Do,  dear,  do.' 

She  was  embracing  him  again  with  tears,  heedless  of  his  rain- 
goaked  garments. 

*  I'll  try,'  said  the  wretched  George,  weeping  also.  *  I  don't 
deserve  your  goodness.  The  best  thing  I  could  do  for  everybody 
would  be  to  make  a  hole  in  the  water  somewhere  and  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  burden.' 

There  wag  even  in  the  young  man's  mind  a  remote  idea  in 
favour  of  carrying  this  programme  into  execution,  though  there 
was  probably  little  hope  of  the  remote  idea  coming  nearer.  But 
it  terrified  Dinah. 

*  No,  no,  George,'  she  broke  out,  clinging  to  him. 

*  I'm  a  disgrace  to  everybody,'  said  George,  weeping.  *  Tm  in 
everybody's  way.' 

^  No,  George,  no,'  cried  Dinah,  and  she  clung  to  him  still  and 
extorted  from  him  solemn  promises  that  he  would  live  and  be 
good ;  and  at  last  with  an  aching  heart  she  let  him  go,  and  watched 
bis  figure  as  it  melted  from  her  sight  in  the  darkness. 

She  waited  in  the  night  a  little  while  after  this,  to  compose 
herself,  and  then  returned.  Ethel  was  still  keeping  watch  by 
John  Keen,  and  all  the  sleepers  in  the  little  house  were  sound. 
The  two  women  found  themselves  food  and  made  tea,  moving 
noiselessly.  It  was  midnight  when  Cheston  awoke  with  a  great 
yawn,  and  stumbled  sleepily  in  to  speak  to  them,  but  Joe  still 
slept  on,  and  Dinah,  going  to  look  at  him,  had  terrible  tremors 
about  his  never  waking  any  more,  until  his  regular  heavy  breathing 
reassured  her.  At  one  in  the  morning  the  Bowker  femily  appeared, 
Mr.  Bowker  coming  first  in  search  for  lucifer  matches,  the  brew- 
house  fire  having  long  since  gone  out. 

*  Let  him  sleep,  mister,'  said  William.  *  He's  never  closed  a  eye 
till  this  artemoon  sence  we  heerd  the  news,  an'  that's  more'n  four 
nights  an'  days  ago.' 

Having  gone  away  to  light  the  fire,  he  returned,  and  at  Sir 
Sydney's  invitation  sat  down.  They  talked  in  low  voices  in 
consideration  of  the  patient,  who  was  by  this  time  sound  asleep 
again,  and  there  was  little  mystery  in  the  story  left  before  they 
had  done  with  it.  William  had  been  told  of  uncle  George's  gift  of 
a  hundred  pounds  to  Joe,  and  the  narration  of  it  softened  all  hearts 
to  the  bard  old  man.    He  could  not  have  begun  t9jj<j|;,gyijjy^l, 
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they  thought,  and  could  only  have  yielded  to  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion. Mrs.  Bowker  made  more  tea,  and  bringing  it  into  the 
kitchen  \rith  her  own  hands  pressed  it  upon  them,  and  in  the 
growing  twilight  they  sat  sipping  together  until  a  sound  arose  in 
the  next  room  as  of  stretching  and  yawning,  and  a  minute  later  Joe 
was  amongst  them.  It  was  curious,  and  to  everybody  there  a 
little  touching,  to  notice  the  extreme  diflSdence  with  which  the 
long-divided  pair  met  each  other.  But  by  common  consent  room 
was  made  for  Joe  to  sit  next  to  Dinah,  and  by-and-by,  as  the  others 
sat  and  talked,  it  was  noticed  that  the  silent  two  had  stolen  each  a 
hand  towards  the  other's,  and  thus  in  the  chill  growing  twilight 
and  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire  they  sat  handed,  looking  at 
each  other  now  and  then,  but  quite  wordless.  It  was  broad  day- 
light, though  chill  and  dark  even  then,  so  lowering  was  the  weather, 
when  Miss  Dorothea  descended  ;  and  one  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bowker  being  despatched  for  the  Baronet's  carriage, 
returned  with  it  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  in  triumph  side  by 
side  with  the  coachman. 

*  I  can  get  a  cab  and  follow  you  afterwards,'  said  Ethel,  *  but 
until  the  doctor  arrives  I  shall  stay  with  Mr.  Keen.' 

Nobody  ventured  to  offer  any  remonstrance  except  Cheston, 
who  murmured  something  about  being  in  Mr.  Bowker's  way. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it^  mister,'  cried  William.  *  It  meks  the  hearth 
brighter  like  to  see  her  theer.  An'  my  missis,'  added  Mr.  Bowker, 
turning  upon  her, '  is  as  willin'  as  willin',  but  hers's  never  been  used 
to  nursin'  sick  gentlefolks,  an'  if  11  be  as  well  to  ha'  one  of  his  own 
sort  along  of  him  till  the  doctor's  seen  him  again  an'  gi'en  me 
orders  about  him.' 

So  they  drove  away  in  such  uplifted  silent  thanksgiving  of 
heart  as  no  words  of  mine  can  tell,  and  Ethel  was  left  behind  with 
her  wounded  lover,  whom  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  love.  Young 
Bowker  called  his  mother  and  father  from  the  room. 

*  Leave  'em  to  'emsens,'  he  said.  *  Whether  he'll  live  or  die 
theer's  no  sayin',  but  all  the  while  as  we  was  down  nothin'  'ud 
satisfy  him  but  he  must  have  her  settin'  next  to  him,  an'  he  ho'din' 
her  hand  an'  talkin'  to  her.' 

*  Does  her  care  for  him  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Bowker. 

*  I  do'  know,'  her  son  answered ;  *  but  he  cares  for  her.  An' 
all  the  time  he's  been  in  the  fever  he's  been  a-callin'  out,  "  Ethel 
my  love,"  and  "  Ethel  my  darlin',"  an'  sayin',  "  I'm  glad  to  die 
for  you."    Wasn't  it  her  as  was  engaged  to  young  Banks  ? ' 

*  Yis,  yis,'  said  his  father.  '  But  young  Keen's  worth  a  hun- 
derd  million  on  him,  an'  p'raps  her's  a-findin'  that  out.  Leave 
'em  to  'emsens.'  ,.g,^^,  .^  Google 
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Ethel,  unconscious  of  the  intere-st  she  excited,  sat  on  still  until 
the  doctor  came.  No  improvement  yet.  Had  the  patient  been 
anyhow  excited  ?  No,  they  told  him ;  he  had  even  slept  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time  since  yesterday's  visit. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,*  said  the  doctor  to  Miss  Donne,  *  that 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  things  at  all.  I  shall  act  on  Sir  Sydney's 
instructions  and  call  in  a  first-rate  man  from  Birmingham.' 

*Do  all  you  can,'  Ethel  implored  him.  ^He  saved  all  our 
lives.' 

<  What  can  be  done  shall  be  done,'  answered  the  doctor ;  and 
with  that  he  went  away. 

*He  saved  our  lives,'  said  Ethel  to  Mrs.  Bowker.  *  Will  you 
let  me  stay  here  till  we  hear  the  news-^till  the  other  doctor 
comes?' 

'  Stay  ? '  said  that  good  woman, '  an'  welcome  I ' 

So  Ethel  stayed,  and  the  great  local  man  arriving  gave  a  more 
decided  and  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  country  colleague. 
With  care  and  attention  the  patient  would  probably  recover.  But 
the  case  was  grave.  The  great  man  having  delivered  his  verdict 
went  away  again,  promising  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  still 
Ethel  waited.  The  lesser  light  of  science,  a  sound  reliable  man 
of  the  old  school,  called  twice  or  thrice  during  the  day,  and  found 
her  always  at  her  post.  She  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Dinah 
explaining  her  purposes,  and  Dinah  reading  between  the  lines 
could  not  fiul  to  think  of  George  and  the  happiness  and  honour  he 
had  sacrificed.  In  brief,  Ethel  stayed  beneaUi  Mr.  Bowker's  roof 
one  week,  and  Sir  Sydney  made  calls  upon  her  twice  with  Joe  and 
twice  with  Dinah.  Before  that  time  had  expired  John  had  re- 
covered consciousness,  and  was  believed  to  be  fairly  out  of  danger. 

On  the  last  night  of  Ethel's  stay  an  interview  occurred  between 
John  and  her  which  probably  accelerated  her  departure.  The 
Bowker  family  were  bivouacked  in  the  parlour,  feeling  singtilarly 
abroad  and  un-at-home  there,  and  Ethel  and  John  were  alone  in 
the  kitchen.  The  invalid  lay  in  his  improvised  bed,  propped  up 
with  pillows,  his  redundant  curls  all  shorn,  his  eyes  remarkably 
hollow,  and  his  cheeks  remarkably  thin  and  pale.  Ethel  was 
preparing  beef-tea  for  him,  and  his  eyes,  looking  supematurally 
lai^ge,  followed  her  about  the  place  with  a  pleased  languor.  When 
at  last  she  brought  it  to  him,  he  took  the  hand  that  held  the  cup, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  it.  A  very  little  violence 
would  have  released  the  hand,  but  who  could  be  violent  with  an 
invalid,  especially  with  an  invalid  whose  valour  and  foresight  had 
just  saved  so  many  lives  ? 

^  You  are  very  kind  to  me,'  John  murmured,  holding  3\§^§[j^d 
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and  the  cup  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  diffioult  to  let  the 
cup  go  without  spilling  its  contents. 

<  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you,  ISIr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel* 
*  All  of  us.     We  owe  you  our  lives.' 

'  I  owe  you  mine  in  turn,'  said  John,  holding  the  hand  a  little 
tighter.  *  I  knew  you  were  about  me  all  the  while.  Even  when  I 
was  delirious  I  seemed  to  know  it.  I  should  have  died  without 
you.  You  don't  mind  my  loving  you  ? '  demanded  the  unconven- 
tional young  man. 

Now,  what  possible  answer  could  a  young  woman  make  to  a 
question  of  that  sort? 

*  I  couldn't  help  it,'  John  continued.  *  I  loved  you  before  I 
had  known  you  a  week.  I  wonder  any  fellow  who  ever  saw  you 
cares  to  look  at  another  woman.' 

^  You  are  weak,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel,  striving  gently  to  release 
her  hand.     <  You  must  not  excite  yourself  by  talking.' 

She  moved  her  disengaged  hand  to  the  tea-cup  to  steady  it  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  insolent  invalid  absolutely  took  that  also, 
and  being  really  near  a  physical  collapse,  closed  his  eyes  and 
dropped  his  head,  but  held  on  to  the  hands* 

*  Let  me  give  you  your  beef-tea,'  said  Ethel. 
'  If  you  won't  go  away  afterwards,'  said  John. 

'  I  will  stay,'  Ethel  answered,  and  he  released  her,  and  for  a 
while  lay  like  one  comatose,  to  her  great  dismay.  But  in  a  little 
time  he  rallied  and  submitted  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon,  and  was 
extremely  orderly  and  quiet  until  Ethel  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
rise. 

'  No,'  said  John  feebly,  and  with  one  of  the  thin  hands  that  lay 
outside  the  counterpane  he  caught  one  of  hers,  and  takiug  it  to 
his  lips  he  mumbled  it  there  feebly.  ^  Let  me  cheat  myself  for  a 
day  or  two  till  I  get  stronger,'  he  said.  ^  Don't  think  ill  of  me. 
I'm  very  weak  at  present.    I  shall  know  better  by-and-by.' 

And  he  fell  to  kissing  the  hand  so  passionately  that  Ethel 
withdrew  it  straightway  in  fear  for  him,  and  half  by  virginal 
instinct. 

'  Forgive  me,'  said  John  humbly,  and  she  pitied  him  so  that 
she  gave  him  the  hand  back  again,  and  he  closed  both  his  upon  it, 
and  lay  quite  still  in  a  sort  of  prostrated  rapture. 

<  I  shall  be  sorry  to  get  well  again,'  quoth  John  after  a  pause, 

<  Why^  Mr.  Keen  ? '  asked  EtheL 

'  I  shall  leave  this  fool's  paradise  when  I'm  better,'  said  John, 
with  a  tear  bom  of  weakness  in  each  eye.  ^  I'd  rather  die  like 
this  than  live  to  part  from  you.' 

She  said  nothing,  but  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  mourn- 
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ful  pitying  tenderness.    He  looked  back  at  her  straight  into  her 
eyes. 

*  I  love  you,'  he  said  in  a  half  whisper,  his  lips  scarcely  moving. 
*  I  love  you.     I  do  love  you  1 ' 

And  Ethel  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  his  eyes  seemed 
in  some  strange  way  to  draw  her  to  him,  and  she  stooped  slowly 
over  him  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  John  threw  an  arm 
about  her  neck  and  kissed  her  back  again,  with  a  vigour  surprising 
in  a  man  who  had  so  lately  had  so  many  bones  broken.  She 
struggled  gently  to  be  free  of  him,  being  half  afraid  of  him  and 
wholly  afraid  of  herself,  but — 

^  Let  me  die  like  this,'  said  John,  and  lying  back  again  fell 
into  a  placid  sleep. 

When  she  was  assured  that  he  really  was  asleep  the  girl  kissed 
him  again.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  she  was  not  yet  sure  she 
loved  him.  Only,  he  was  so  handsome  and  so  brave  and  good,  and 
he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  she  had  such  a  pity  for  him  and  such 
an  admiration. 

But  when  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  invalid  awoke, 
and  of  his  own  initiative  desired  beef-tea,  he  was  absolutely  beyond 
control,  and  insisted  on  kissing  her  fingers  every  time  they 
approached  his  lips.  And  at  last  this  shy  young  nuin's  insolence 
reached  to  such  a  pitch,  encouraged  doubtless  by  her  non-resistance, 
that  he  said : 

*  Ethel,  kiss  me.'  And  so  overcome  was  Miss  Donne  by  this 
command  that  she  obeyed  him.  ^  You  won't  send  me  away  when 
I  get  better,  will  you  ? '  asked  John.  *  Youll  get  to  like  me  a  bit, 
won't  you  ?    You'll  let  me  go  on  loving  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  whispered. 

And  in  this  unexampled  fashion  was  a  modest  reticent  good 
girl,  within  little  more  than  the  space  of  two  years,  brought  to  be 
in  love  with  two  men,  and  to  confess  it  to  them  both.  She  was 
angry  at  herself;  she  thought  it  unmaidenly,  she  called  herself 
shallow- hearted,  and  even  shed  some  secret  tears  over  the  phantom 
of  that  lost  rascal  George,  who  did  still  at  times  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon. 

^  You  are  getting  stronger  now,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Miss  Donne, 
^  and  I  shall  come  and  see  you  sometimes,  but  I  must  go  back  to 
Dinah  in  the  morning.' 

*  No,'  said  John. 

<  Yes,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel.     '  I  must  go.' 

<  Call  me  John,'  said  the  yoimg  man  who  had  always  until  now 
been  so  shy  and  reticent.  Ethel  obeyed  him,  in  a  whisper.  Then, 
b»ving  secured  that  pgint,  Johp  besought  her,,,to^y8tejLA^littl© 
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longer,  but  in  that  respect  she  was  adamant.  But  she  promised  to 
see  him  every  day,  and  they  took  tender  farewell  of  each  other ; 
Ethel  still  distrustful  and  uncertain  of  herself,  and  full  of  maidenly 
shame  at  being  so  cheaply  captured.  She  had  vowed  never  to  care 
for  any  man  again,  and  yet  he  had  suffered  so,  and  was  so  good,  and 
loved  her  so  dearly.  She  did  not  quite  love  him  yet,  but  only 
took  pity  on  him,  and  John  seemed  tolerably  contented  with  it. 
The  doctors  fairly  stared  at  him  next  day,  he  made  so  much 
advance. 

The  youngest  Bowker  had  been  sent  for  a  cab,  and  Ethel  bad 
gone  away  before  either  of  the  doctors  came.  She  went  straight, 
of  course,  to  Cheston's  house,  and  the  Baronet  came  out  to  receive 
her  as  the  cab  drove  up  the  avenue. 

^  And  how  is  the  patient  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Better,'  returned  Ethel,  *  much  better.  How  is  Mrs.  Bushell, 
Sir  Sydney  ? ' 

A  shade  came  across  the  genial  Baronet's  face. 

*  Miss  Donne,'  he  answered,  *  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
things  in  that  quarter  at  all.     You  had  better  see  her  yourself.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  cried  Ethel  in  alarm. 

*  Lunacy's  the  matter,  according  to  the  best  of  my  belief,'  said 
Cheston  testily,  though  he  laughed  a  second  later.  ^  Go  and  see 
her.' 

Ethel  ran  upstairs  to  Dinah's  room,  and  found  her  sitting  there 
alone,  looking  pale  and  dejected. 

'  Where  is  your  husband,  Dinah  ? '  asked  the  girl  when  the 
fii-st  greetings  were  over. 

^  He's  staying  at  the  hotel  in  Birmingham,'  said  Dinah  with 
tremulous  lips.     ^  He's  very  kind  and  good,  my  dear,  and  he  writes 

me  beautiful  letters,  and  he's  been  here  twice  to  see  me,  but ^' 

Dinah  suppressed  with  effort  an  inclination  to  cry,  and  Ethel  said 
indignantly, 

*  Dinah,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  Give  up  thinking 
about  him,  my  dear.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Dinah.     *  You  don't  understand.' 
<  I  don't  indeed,'  responded  Ethel. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

*  Mt  dear  Wife — ^' 

Thus  far  Joseph  Bushell,  with  a  sheet  of  letter- paper  otherwise 
blank  before  him.  Joe  sat  in  his  own  room  in  the  Birmingham 
hotel,  and  bit  disconsolately  at  the  feather  of  his  pen.  A  letter  of 
Dinah's  lay  before  him,  and  whenever  he  took  ife.JrHleW^jQPk^^t 
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it,  as  he  did  often,  a  swelling  arose  in  bis  throat,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  get  up  and  pace  about  the  room  a  little  to  recover 
himself.  The  gist  of  Dinah's  letter  was  simply  this.  Let  the 
past  bury  its  dead.  I  am  your  faithful  and  loving  wife  now  just  as 
much  as  when  you  went  away.  Don't  desert  me  again,  or  you  will 
break  my  heart.  The  letter  said  these  things  over  and  over  again, 
but  it  contrived  to  say  little  more. 

*  She  must  know  something  more  of  me,'  said  Joe,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room,  ^  before  I  can  ask  her  to  accept  me  again  as 
her  life  companion.  She  ought  to  be  sure  of  me.  And  I  feel,'  he 
murmured  to  the  walls — f  I  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  be  married  again, 
as  if  a  return  to  her  were  somehow  an  attack  upon  her  purity.  We 
ought  to  be  married  again.  It  isn't  bigamy,  I  suppose,'  said  Joe 
with  a  wretched  little  grin,  ^  to  be  married  twice  to  one's  own  wife. 
I  suppose  it's  legal.  Cheston  says  young  Keen  is  getting  strong 
again.     I'll  go  and  ask  young  Keen's  advice.' 

So  he  shoved  all  his  papers  loose  and  crumpled  into  a  writing- 
desk,  locked  them  up,  took  his  hat,  and  set  out  upon  his  journey. 
The  day  was  bright  and  cheerful  after  recent  rains,  and  a  spring- 
like feeling  was  in  the  air.  Nobody  is  entirely  insensible  to  such 
influences,  and  they  were  strong  on  Joe  Bushell  as  he  walked 
sturdily  on  again  in  the  month  of  spring.  Spring  came  again, 
and  seemed  to  bring  some  promise  of  a  new  spring  of  life  for 
Dinah  and  for  him.  In  spite  of  all  the  self-accusations  he  had 
written  to  her,  in  spite  of  the  self-accusing  things  he  had  said  to 
her,  Dinah  would  and  could  see  nothing  in  Joe's  prolonged  absence 
but  the  result  of  Uncle  George's  wickedness. 

<  If  you'd  ha'  been  fortunate,  Joe,'  she  had  said  to  him,  <  and 
had  made  enough  to  keep  me  afore  he  wrote  that  wicked  letter, 
wouldn't  you  ha'  sent  for  me,  or  come  back  to  me  ? ' 

And  he  had  been  compelled  to  answer,  *  Yes,'  though  he  strove 
to  inculpate  himself  by  showing  that  he  had  acted  like  a  fool  and 
like  a  coward,  to  all  of  which  Dinah  lent  an  unbelieving  ear.  And 
the  more  Joe  accused  himself,  the  more  eager  Dinah  was  to  believe 
the  best  of  him ;  and  the  worse  things  he  said  of  himself,  the 
better  man  she  thought  him.  For  he  could  but  tell  her  that 
wickedly  and  basely  as  he  had  acted,  he  had  been  true  to  her  in 
heart  and  life,  and  that  was  enough  for  Dinah.  A  hard  and  cruel 
&te,  with  old  Greorge  as  the  controller  of  it,  had  come  between 
them — that  was  all — and  she  had  no  blame  for  Joe.  Not  even  now, 
when  his  scruples  were  again  dividing  them,  and  when  she  would 
have  taken  him  back  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  could  she  blame 
him.  Fate  was  hard,  and  always  had  been  hard,  but  Joe  was  not 
to  blame.     '  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord,'  said  Desdemona  with 
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her  dying  breath,  and  if  Joe  Bushell  had  turned  Othelloish  in  act 
and  fancy,  Dinah  would  probably  have  had  no  harsher  farewell  for 
him.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  women  sometimes :  and  if  it  leads  to 
misery,  it  breeds  happiness  as  well ;  such  happiness,  perhaps,  as  a 
heart  otherwise  put  together  can  never  know,  or  do  more  than 
dream  of. 

As  Joe  walked  on,  his  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher.  He  had 
no  fear  of  his  own  faith  for  the  future.  Whatever  happened,  he  would 
be  true  to  Dinah,  and  would  guard  her  so  gently  that  the  end  of 
her  life  should  be  sweet  to  her.  Only,  a  little  pause,  for  the  sake  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  own  thoughts  about  her,  seemed  necessary;  a  new 
courtship — they  had  been  so  long  apart — a  new  ceremonial  of  some 
sort  to  bring  them  together  again,  to  renew  a  tie  so  strained  and 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  it  felt  to  him  a  thing  broken 
and  faded  almost  into  nothing. 

The  road  he  took  led  him  for  some  four-and-a-half  miles  over 
the  ground  he  had  travelled  when  he  walked  to  catch  the  London 
train  at  almost  the  beginning  of  this  story,  and  the  way  was 
changed,  as  he  was.  There  were  new  landmarks  on  the  road,  as 
there  were  new  landmarks  in  his  history,  and  many  of  the  old  ones 
were  clean  gone,  as  in  his  history  likewise.  And  since  he  walked 
now,  not  in  the  old  direction,  but  retracing  those  youthful  steps, 
this  special  present  journey  seemed  to  have  a  special  promise  in  it, 
as  if  it  were  only  now  that  he  was  really  coming  back  again  to  love 
and  duty. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  two  or  even  three  people 
to  come  to  a  resolution  on  the  same  day  ;  and  almost  at  the  very 
moment  when  Joe  resolved  upon  a  visit  to  John  Keen,  old 
George  Bushell  set  out  upon  a  visit  to  the  convalescent  lawyer. 
And  the  history  of  old  George's  visit  was  briefly  this :  The  hand 
of  Heaven  in  judgment  had  seemed  to  his  wicked  superstitious  old 
soul  to  weigh  so  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  way  of  disarming  its 
vengeance  seemed  so  clear,  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  inter- 
view with  his  whilom  private  secretary,  he  had  sent  a  note  to  Mr. 
Packmore,  requesting  that  gentleman's  presence  at  a  settled  hour. 
At  the  settled  hour  Mr.  Packmore  came,  and*  learned  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  alter  George's  will,  and  learning,  further,  in  what 
direction  the  alteration  was  proposed,  was  greatly  disturbed,  and 
became  so  doubtful  of  old  George's  sanity  that  he  refused,  after  a 
lengthy  squabble,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

*  My  money's  mine,  ain't  it  ? '  asked  old  George  of  his  stubborn 
counsellor. 
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*And  my  reputation  is  mine,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Packmore 
stiffly.  *  And  my  professional  probity  is  mine,  sir.  And  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  scheme  which  seems  to  me,  sir,  to  be  do 
less  than  crackbrained.' 

*  I  didn't  send  for  you  o'  purpose  to  be  insulted,  Packmore,' 
said  old  George,  with  a  dignity  more  wooden  even  than  of  old.  *  An* 
I'll  tell  you  what.  You  send  me  all  the  business  dockyments  you've 
got  o'  mine,  an'  send  your  bill  in,  an'  I'll  send  a  cheque  an'  ha' 
done  wi'  you.  Talk  to  me  about  bein'  crackbrained  I '  he  quavered, 
getting  on  his  legs  and  shaking  both  his  sticks  at  the  conveyancer. 
'  Fm  as  sound  i'  my  mind  as  iver  I  was,  thank  God,  an'  /  know 
what  I'm  a-doin'.  But  I  don't  want  no  unwillin'  service,  an'  I 
don't  want  no  reflections  on  my  intellec',  thenk  you.  An'  you  can 
get  out  o'  my  house,  an'  send  my  dockyments  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience.' 

Mr.  Packmore  at  this  had  bowed  with  exceeding  stiffness  and 
retired.  And  now,  old  George,  after  new  cogitations,  had  bethought 
him  of  John  Keen,  who  knew  the  whole  story  (which  it  was  not  easy 
to  tell  to  Mr.  Packmore),  and  who  would  know  his  reasons,  and 
would  make  his  will  in  this  amended  fashion  without  misgiving. 
He  let  the  time  slip  by,  however,  until,  falling  intoa  state  of  querulous 
rage  with  Mrs.  BuUus  one  day,  he  felt  a  recurrence  of  his  old  pains 
and  terrors,  and  went  off  headlong  on  his  two  sticks  to  seek  the 
lawyer. 

'  Is  Mr.  Keen  well  enough  to  see  a  body  ? '  he  asked  of  Mrs. 
Bowker. 

<  He's  a-sittin'  up  a»readin','  said  that  estimable  woman,  who  for 
reasons  of  her  own  had  no  affection  for  old  George,  and  answered 
him  somewhat  scornfully. 

« Is  he  well  enough  to  see  a  body  ? '  demanded  George  again. 

*  111  ask  him,'  returned  Mrs.  Bowker,  disappearing.  '  You  can 
come  in,'  she  said  ungraciously  when  she  returned ;  and  old  George, 
entering,  found  himself  face  to  fece  with  the  lawyer,  who  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  in  the  parlour,  propped  with  pillows,  and  looking  like 
a  rakish  ghost  in  a  smoking-cap  which  set  so  much  to  the  side  of 
his  head  that  it  totally  obscured  one  ear.  The  smoking-cap  had 
fitted  him  once  upon  a  time,  but  now  that  his  locks  were  so  closely 
shorn  it  was  ridiculously  too  big  for  him. 

*  Be  you  well  enough  to  do  a  minute  or  two's  talk  on  important 
business,  Mr.  Keen  ? '  asked  old  George. 

^  Yes,'  said  John,  <  I  think  so*    Take  a  seat.' 

Mrs.  Bowker  slammed  the  door  and  went  out,  repenting  her- 
self  a  moment  later  on  account  of  the  invalid.  Old  George  begaD 
to  unfold  his  purpose,  slowly. 
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*  Mr.  Keen,'  he  said, '  I'm  come  to  you  because  you  know  every- 
thin'  appertainin'  to  me  an'  my  lung-lost  nevew  Joseph,  an'  my 
late  private  seckitary,  knowed  beforetime  as  George  Banks.' 

*  Yes,*  said  John, 

^  It's  been  o'  my  mind,'  said  old  George,  <  as  I  might  ha'  acted 
straighter  than  I  did,  an'  what  I  did  as  was  wrong  I  want  to  mek 
up  for.' 

'  Yes,'  said  John  again. 

*  I'm  a-gettin'  main  old  now,'  George  renewed,  'and  I  feel  as  if 
I  wa'  n't  lung  for  this  world.  And  I  want  to  do  right  afore  I 
leave  it.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way,  Mr.  Bushell,' 
said  John,  in  whom  his  recent  illness  and  danger  had  left  many 
grave  thoughts  behind  them.  'Your  coming  here,'  he  added, 
seeing  that  old  George  paused  nervously, '  seems  to  indicate  that  I 
can  be  of  use  to  you.     Can  I  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  returned  old  George.  '  But  gi'  me  time.  Gi'  me  time.' 
He  sat  for  a  moment  or  two,  with  a  hand  on  either  stick  quavering 
there.  '  I  allays  meant  to  be  respectable  an'  a  God-fearin'  man. 
An'  I  gi'en  my  nevew  Joseph  a  hunderd  pound  to  run  away  wi', 
an'  I've  niver  been  hard — not  over  an'  above — wi'  the  poor. 
An'  what  wrong-doin'  I  fell  into,  Mr.  Keen,  I've  been  sore  pun- 
ished for,  an'  I  want  to  mek  things  straight  again,  an'  die  wi'  a 
clean  conscience.'  There  he  paused  again  and  looked  up  at  John 
with  an  uncertain  glance  easily  abashed.  '  I'm  a-goin','  he  con- 
tinued, *  to  have  a  noo  will  made,  I  am,  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  leave 
everythin'  equal  divided  betwixt  my  nephew  Joseph  an'  my  late 
private  secretary,  knowed  beforehand  as  George  Banks;  Every- 
thin' equal  divided  betwixt  them  two.' 

There  was  a  something  in  old  George's  manner  which  John 
construed  rightly  as  conveying  an  expectation  that  he  would  be 
surprised  at  this  and  would  applaud  it  as  a  moitil  action. 

'  I  had  always  heard,'  said  John, '  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
found  an  institute  and  hospital.     That  was  never  made  a  secret.' 

It  never  had  been,  and  that  fact  made  it  none  the  easier  for  old 
George  to  satisfy  aflFrighted  conscience  and  angry  Heaven. 

'  Such  was  my  intention,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  he ;  *  but  I'm  now 
bended  on  another  course,  so  to  speak.  Will  you  carry  out  them 
theer  instructions  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  Mr.  Bushell,'  returned  John.  '  Assuredly,  if  you 
wish  it  so.     Do  you  attach  any  conditions  ? ' 

'No,' said  old  George,  'no  conditions.  Divided  equal  betwixt 
'em ; '  with  a  heavy  sigh,  '  That's  all.  Folks  'II  talk,  I  count, 
but  I've  got  my  peace  to  mek  wi'  Them  Above,  Mr.  Keen^  an'  I'm 
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a-getiin'  main  old,  an'  I  ain't  been  all  I  should  ha'  been,  an'  I'm  a 
good  deal  broke  wi'  trouble,  an'  I  don't  look  to  last  lung.' 

*I  believe,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  *  that  you  are  trying  to  do 
what  seems  to  you  to  be  a  duty,  and  I  can  understand  how  hard  it 
is.  But  you  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  who  understand  your 
motives ;  and  as  for  those  who  don't,  what  matter  ? ' 

*  Ah,'  said  old  George,  *  what  matter,  indeed  I  These  things  is 
betwixt  a  man  an'  his  conscience.  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  for 
it's  plain  to  be  seen  as  you're  still  sickly.  But  as  soon  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Keen,  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

Old  George,  when  John  really  came  to  look  at  him  and  in  his 
own  mind  to  contrast  him  with  what  he  had  been,  was  wonderfully 
changed  and  pitifully  broken,  insomuch  that  the  wrong-doer  ex- 
tiacted  a  sharp  twinge  of  pity  from  the  honest  man. 

*  It's  the  meanest  proverb  ever  put  in  print,'  thought  John  to 
himself,  *  but  it's  true  for  all  that — ^Honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

Old  George  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  add  to  the 
instructions  he  had  already  given,  but  he  sat  with  somewhat  ster- 
torous breathing,  and  looked  at  the  pattern  of  the  gaudy  carpet, 
pushing  one  of  his  shaky  sticks  about  it  as  if  he  followed  the 
design.  He  had  not  sat  thus  silent  for  a  minute  when  a  tap  came 
to  the  door. 

*  I'm  a-goin'  now,  Mr.  Keen,*  said  George,  *  an'  I  can  open  your 
door  for  you.  Good-bye.  You  send  word  to  me  when  you're  ready, 
will  you?' 

John  promised,  and  the  old  fellow  crawled  forward,  leaning  on 
his  two  sticks,  and  shufflingly  set  both  of  th^m  in  one  hand  whilst 
he  opened  the  door.  And  there  before  him  stood  a  bearded  man 
of  middle  age  whom  he  did  not  know.  But  the  bearded  man  knew 
him,  and  to  his  terror  and  amazement  said  very  quietly : 

*  My  uncle  George  1 '. 

Uncle  George  showing  no  sign  of  any  incb'nation  to  move,  the 
new-comer  passed  him  and  closed  the  door.  Then,  with  his  hands 
in  his  jacket  pockets,  he  turned  and  confronted  uncle  George,  and 
looked  at  him,  up  and  down. 

*Be  you  my  nevew  Joseph?'  asked  George  in  his  shaky 
voice.  He  knew  it  well  enough  now,  though  he  had  not  recognised 
him  at  first. 

Joe  could  not  trust  himself  as  yet  to  say  a  word  in  the  presence 
of  this  old  traitor.  There  were  too  many  terrible  thoughts  revived 
by  the  sight  of  him,  and  too  great  a  spirit  of  natural  vengeance 
stirred  to  make  speech  seem  safe. 

*  I'm  a-tryin'  to  put  everythin'  straight  again  as  I  set  crooked, 
Joseph,'  said  George,  his  eyes  sinking  before  his  nephew's  gaze. 
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*  I  own  I  acted  bad  towards  you,  but  I've  been  punished  for  it  teavy. 
Heavy,  Joseph.  An'  I'm  a-tryin'  wi'  God's  help  to  straighten  things 
out  a  bit.' 

*  We're  a  very  pretty  family  1 '  said  Joe  with  great  bitterness, 
speaking  to  himself.  *  I  can  see  that  you're  better.  Keen,'  he  con- 
tinued in  a  changed  voice,  turning  towards  John ;  ^  I  had  something 
to  say  to  you.     I'll  call  again  when  you  are  disengaged.' 

*  I'm  a-goin'  now,'  quavered  uncle  George.  *  I've  been  a-tryin' 
to  straighten  things,  Joseph.  You  ask  lawyer  Keen  if  I  ain't  been 
a-tryin'  to  straighten  things,' 

Joe  made  no  response  to  this,  and  Uncle  George  began  to  fum- 
ble at  the  door  again.  He  shook  so,  and  went  about  the  simple 
business  in  such  a  helpless  fashion,  that  Joe  turned  the  handle  for 
him. 

*  Thank  you,  Joseph,'  said  the  old  fellow,  turning  his  fishy  eyes 
upon  him  shiftily.  *  I  meant  well  by  you  at  the  beginnin'.  I  give 
you  a  hunderd  pound  to  run  away  wi',  an'  I  meant  well  by  yoti  at 
the  beginnin'.  But  I  was  tempted  sudden,  Joseph,  an'  I've  been  a 
bad  man,  I'm  afeard.  But  I'm  a-trying  to  set  things  straight  again.' 

Joe  said  nothing,  and  Uncle  George  with  much  difficulty  made 
oflF.     His  nephew  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

*  Is  that  the  first  time  you've  seen  him  since  you  left  England  ? ' 
asked  John. 

Joe  nodded  gravely  and  drew  up  a  chair  to  the  bedside. 
'  When  do  you  think  you'll  be  about  again,  Keen  ? '  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

*  Well,'  said  John,  *  I  want  to  get  up  now,  and  feel  quite  equal 
to  it,  but  the  doctors  won't  have  it.  I  suppose  they're  right,'  he 
added  with  a  sigh. 

*  You  know  what  we  all  owe  you,'  said  Joe. 

*  You  know  what  we  all  owe  yow,'  returned  John. 

*  Keen,'  said  Joe  suddenly,  *  1  want  to  speak  to  you  upon  a 
delicate  matter.     My  wife  and  I  are  absolutely  reconciled.' 

*  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,'  answered  John.     *  Heartily  glad.' 

*  But  we  are  still  divided  by  a — by  a  sentiment,  I  suppose  I 
must  call  it.  We  have  been  so  long  apart.  Is  a  second  marriage 
a  legal  possibility  ? ' 

*A  possibility,'  said  John,  *yes.     But  not  a  necessity.' 

*  If  a  possibility,'  answered  Joe,  *  certainly  a  necessity.' 

*  As  satisfying  the  sentiment  you  spoke  of  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  If  you  feel  the  necessity,  you  might  get  a  clergyman  to  read 
the  service  through;   dispensing  with  the  pufely  legal  folinali- 

ties.  y'-^  T 
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*  Yes  ?  *  said  Joe.     *  Tbey  are  not  needed,  of  course/ 
'NotataU.' 

A  knock  at  the  inner  door  made  an  interruption  here,  and  Mrs. 
Bowker  entered.  Mrs.  Bowker  was  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  Mr. 
Keen  must  have  beef-tea  and  toast  at  this  juncture,  punctually  at 
midday. 

*  Theer's  the  clock  a-strikin','  said  Mrs.  Bowker  in  great  triumph, 
as  indicating  her  own  precision  of  obedience  to  the  doctor's 
orders. 

Mr.  Keen  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  help  himself  with  per- 
fect ease,  but  Mrs.  Bowker  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  insisted  upon 
feeding  the  patient  with  her  own  hands.  So  John  being  comfort- 
ably tucked  into  a  clean  towel,  a  little  coarse  in  material  but  of 
snowy  whiteness,  was  fed  with  provoking  slowness  by  his  hostess. 
Mrs.  Bowker  was  of  opinion  that  the  measures  taken  with  the 
rescued  were  still  necessary,  and  so  made  great  pauses  between 
each  spoonful,  and  took  eager  observations  of  the  patient,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  asphyxial  symptoms. 

<  Let  me  drink  it  up,'  said  John.  *  I  want  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Busbell.' 

'  Health's  o'  more  importance  than  any  amount  o'  talkin',  an' 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Bushell  don't  want  to  see  you  a-gorgin'  yourself  to 
talk  to  hvoiy  said  Mrs.  Bowker. 

Joe  laughed  and  said,  ^  Certainly  not,'  and  the  slow  process 
went  on.  When  in  the  course  of  a  half-hour  it  was  finished  Mr. 
Keen's  hands  and  face  must  be  sponged  with  luke-warm  water, 
and  his  beard  combed  and  brushed  to  make  him  presentable  to  the 
doctor. 

<  An'  somebody  else  as  we  knowin'  on,  eh,  Mr.  Keen  ? '  said 
the  hostess  knowingly. 

At  this  sally  John  blushed  and  laughed,  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
being  heard  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Bowker  laughed  triumphantly, 
whisked  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  a  minute  later  admitted 
Ethel.  The  girl  came  in  beaming,  but  stopped  short  at  the  sight 
of  Joe,  and  gave  him  a  frozen  little  nod. 

*  111  call  again,  Keen,'  said  Joe,  shaking  hands  with  the  patient. 
'  I'll  look  in  again  this  afternoon.' 

*  Do,'  said  John  heartily,  but  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  alone 
with  Ethel.     *  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

Joe  bowed  to  Ethel  (who  responded  by  another  frozen  little 
nod),  and  went  his  way. 

<  My  darling ! '  cried  John — ^they  had  got  so  far  by  this  time 
— <  you  do  him  less  than  justice.' 
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*  \Miy,'  cried  Ethel,  with  a  flush  of  warm  indignation,  '  does 
the  worthless  fellow  stand  shilly-shallying  here  when  the  best 
woman  in  the  world  is  waiting  and  breaking  her  heart  for  him, 
and  he  knows  it  ? ' 

John  admired  her  all  the  more,  if  that  were  possible,  for  this 
outbreak,  but  he  said  only  : 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  why  V' 

^  If  there  is  a  reason,'  said  Ethel,  a  little  disdainful  still,  ^  I 
should  like  to  hear  it.' 

*  There  is  a  reason,'  answered  John.  *  They  have  been  so  long 
apart,  that  he  feels  some  sort  of  formal  ratification  of  their  old 
union  necessary  before  they  begin  life  together  again.  He  wants 
some  new  solemnity  between  them  to  piece  the  tie  so  long  broken.' 

*  They  are  man  and  wife,'  cried  Ethel. 

*  Legally,  of  course  they  are,'  John  answered,  patting  one  of 
her  hands  with  his.  '  But  you  can  understand  the  sense  of  division 
which  has  come  upon  him.  Think  more  gently  of  him,  darling. 
Think  of  what  we  owe  him.' 

*  It  was  you  who  saved  us  all,'  she  protested. 

^  You  would  have  found  my  help  worth  very  little,'  John  said 
gravely,  *  if  it  had  not  been  for  his.' 

*  Is  he  going  back  to  Dinah  ? ' 

*  Yes.  But  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  own  mind  which  I  am 
going  to  propose  to  him  when  he  comes  this  afternoon.' 

« What  is  it?' 

*  It  depends  on  you.' 
« On  me  ? ' 

*  On  you.' 

<  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked  again. 

John,  leaning  nearer  on  his  pillows,  whispered  his  scheme  to 
her.     She  heard  him  out,  and  answered  *  No.' 

*  Not  for  Dinah's  sake  as  well  as  mine  ? '  pleaded  John,  who 
evidently  set  great  store  by  this  scheme  of  his. 

^  No,'  she  said  again,  but  in  a  way  which  was  scarcely  negative. 

^It  is  the  very  thing,'  said  John  with  cheerfuV  emphasis,  Hhe 
very  thing.'  And  with  those  wiles  which  happy  lovers  use  he 
pressed  his  case  until  at  last  she  yielded. 

'May  I  tell  him?' 

'  I  suppose  he  must  know,'  she  answered  with  a  pleasant  con- 
fusion. 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  John,  with  a  look  of  exultation  on  his  face. 
*  Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  and  take  the  news  to  Dinah  ? '  - 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  and  he  opening  his  arms  for  her,  she  arose 
and  stooped  and  kissed  him.     The  eyes  of  bo^l|, j^^y^j[j9i^t  with 
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the  dew  of  happiness  as  they  sat  and  looked  at  each  other,  a 
moment  later,  hand  in  hand. 

'  Do  you  know,  John,'  she  said  after  a  blissful  pause,  *  I  anl 
almost  sorry  for  that  wicked  old  man,  hard  as  he  has  been.' 

'  Old  Bushell  ? '  asked  John. 

*  Yes.  I  should  have  been  earlier  here  this  morning  if  I  had 
not  met  him  upon  the  way.  Sir  Sydney's  coachman  was  very  near 
driving  over  him  upon  the  road,  and  he  seemed  quite  helpless. 
He  knew  the  coachman  and  asked  if  he  would  drive  him  home, 
and  said  he  felt  quite  unable  to  walk.  Of  course  I  asked  him 
to  get  into  the  carriage,  but  the  man  and  I  had  to  help  him. 
I  wanted  to  leave  him  there  and  walk  on,  but  he  was  evidently  so 
ill  that  I  was  afraid  to  do  it.  So  we  took  him  home  and  waited 
until  the  doctor  came.  And  whilst  I  waited  he  told  me  what  he 
had  been  out  for.  I  really  think  he  wants  to  do  what  seems  to 
be  his  duty  now.  It  seems  only  the  other  day  since  he  was  a  stout 
healthy  man,  and  now  what  a  wreck  he  is !  He  cried  in  quite  a 
pitiful  way  whilst  he  was  talking,  and  he  seemed  to  cling  to  me  so, 
because  I  pitied  him  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  He  begged  me  so 
hard  to  go  and  see  him  again  that  I  couldn't  help  promising.  I 
had  meant  to  call  again  this  afternoon,  but  I  must  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  back  this  news  to  Dinah.' 

There  she  blushed  a  little  and  drooped  the  hazel  eyes  into 
which  John  looked  so  proudly  and  so  fondly. 

*  Yes,'  said  John,  *  he's  nearly  broken.  He's  been  a  terrible  old 
rogue,  but  he  has  suffered  for  it.  It  was  like  parting  with  his  soul 
to  lose  tiie  money  he  had  held  so  long.' 

'  I  don't  thidc  he  can  live  long,  John.  I  asked  him  to  see  a 
clergyman,  but  he  said,  "  No,  no.  You  come  an'  talk  about  good 
things  to  me.    You'll  do  me  more  good  than  a  parson." ' 

*  So  you  will,'  said  John. 

And  there  again,  as  happy  lovers  wiU,  and  as  they  have  a  right 
to,  they  fell  to  talking  of  their  own  affairs.  Joe  meantime 
rambled  lonely,  but  not  downhearted  now,  and  gave  God  thanks 
humbly,  and  with  deep  penitence  and  lofty  longings  towards  the 
future.  In  two  hours'  time  he  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  finding 
Ethel  still  there  would  have  retired  again,  but  John  forbade  him 
and  called  him  in.  Then,  Ethel  having  joined  Mrs.  Bowker  in 
the  kitchen,  John  summoned  his  visitor  to  the  seat  she  had 
vacated. 

*  Bushell,'  he  said,  *  congratulate  me.  I  am  going  to  be 
married.' 

*  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Joe ;  and  added, 
'When?'  *  Cc^c^ 
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.  *  <  As  soon  as  I  am  well  enough,  and  everything  can  be  arranged/ 
Ue  laughed  weakly  in  his  joy  and  triumph,  and  held  out  a  hand. 
Joe  grasped  it,  and  he  continued,  ^  The  one  creature  dearest  in  the 
world  to  your  wife,  next  to  you,  is  my  wife  that  is  to  be.' 

<  I  know  as  much,'  said  Joe. 

'  <  And  Ethel  has  consented  to  this  haste,'  said  John,  <  on  con- 
dition that  you  take  our  wedding-day  as  yours.' 

Joe  bent  his  head,  and,  bringing  up  a  second  hand  to  the 
young  lawyer's,  gripped  it  hard  in  both  of  bis  without  a  word. 

« That  contents  you  ? ' 

•Yes.' 

'  Gall  Ethel,'  said  John,  dropping  back  upon  his  pillows  with  a 
tired  but  happy  look. 

Joe  obeyed. 

<  It  is  settled,  my  darling,'  said  John.  <  Side  away  and  tell 
Dinah.' 

<  May  I  come  with  you  ? '  asked  Joe,  blushing  like  a  schoolboy, 
but  looking  in  her  &ce  with  candid  eyes. 

<Come,'  answered  Ethel  brightly,  ^and  secure  her  consent 
yourself/ 

Chapter  XXXVI. 

<  Let  me  go  first,'  said  Ethel,  as  she  and  Joe  drove  up  the 
avenue  at  Worley  Hall  together,  •  and  make  her  ready  for  you.' 
And,  Joe  assenting,  she  left  him  with  Sir  Sydney  in  the  library 
whilst  she  ran  away  to  find  Dinah.  *  My  darling,'  she  cried,  throw- 
ing both  arms  about  her  friend's  neck,  ^  I  have  such  news  for  you.' 
Dinah  was  not  eager  to  ask  the  news,  but  Ethel  whispered  to  her, 
*  My  dear,  your  husband  is  here  and  is  waiting  to  see  you.  No. 
Don't  run  away  yet.     I  have  something  else  to  tell  you.' 

She  had  yielded  to  John's  solicitations,  and  in  her  new-found 
happiness  that  had  seemed  an  easy  thing  enough  to  do.  But  now 
she  had  to  recall  the  fact,  never  very  easy  to  forget,  that  she  and 
Dinah's  son  had  once  been  affianced  lovers,  and  not  so  long  ago. 
And  yet  Dinah  knew  as  well  as  she  did  how  much  she  was  in- 
debted to  her  new  lover;  by  what  singular  bonds  of  pity  and 
gratitude  she  had  found  herself  tied  to  him. 

<  Dinah,  I  am  going  to  be  married.' 

•Yes,  darlin','  said  Dinah ;  « to  Mr.  Keen  ? ' 

<  Yes.  We  are  going  to  be  married  directly  he  gets  well  again. 
And  so  are  you.*  Dinah  looked  helpless  at  this  extraordinary 
statement,  and  Ethel  explained  it.  «My  dear,  I  have  seen  more 
of  your  hwbapd  to-dajr  than  J  ever  saw  of  him  before,  an^  I 
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begin  to  like  him  and  believe  in  him — ^a  little*  And  now  that  I 
know  why  he  has  been  staying  away  from  you,  I  esteem  his  reason 
for  it,  hard  as  it  seemed  at  first.'  She  told  the  reason*  ^  *  And 
now,  Dinah,'  she  said  gaily,  *  your  old  sweetheart  has  come  a-courting 
again.'  But  there  the  gaiety  suddenly  broke  down,  and  the  two 
women  had  a  cry  together,  though  they  were  very  tender  and 
joyful  tears  that  fell. 

Then  in  a  little  while  Dinah  descended  to  meet  Joe,  and  waited 
for  him  in  a  small  drawiug-room  looking  on  the  garden*  Ethel 
went  to  the  library,  and  having  returned  with  him,  fled,  and  left 
the  two  together. 

*  You  know  why  I  have  been  waiting,  Dinah  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Joe.' 

*  And  you  will  take  me  back  again  ? ' 

*  Joe  I    My  own  husband  ! ' 

They  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and  sat  there  talking  for 
hours,  until  Sir  Sydney  came  in  and  roused  them.  Then,  the 
evening  being  fine  and  bright,  they  walked  in  the  garden  together 
after  dinner,  like  lovers,  with  their  arms  stolen  shyly  round  each 
other,  in  dusky  walks  where  none  could  see  them,  and  at  night, 
with  a  tender  farewell,  Joe  went  away  to  the  town  again,  but  only 
to  return  next  day  and  sit  and  talk  the  day  out  alone  with  Dinah 
and  wander  about  the  gardens  in  the  evening  again  with  an  arm 
wound  lover-like  about  her  waist  as  they  wandered  in  dusky  walks 
unnoticed.  And  then  again  farewell  for  the  night.  A  singular 
courtship,  but  full  of  a  complete  forgiveness  on  the  one  side  and  a 
complete  penitence  on  the  other,  and  bidding  fair  to  lead — if  ever 
courtship  led  yet — to  a  happy  union.  Sometimes  these  lovers 
talked  of  their  unhappy  son,  and  planned  for  his  future,  and  he 
was  the  only  blot  upon  their  hopes  of  happiness. 

*  Could  you  bear,  my  dear,'  asked  Joe,  *  to  leave  England  and 
go  abroad  with  him  and  me  to  some  place  where  our  whole  story  is 
unknown,  where  he  would  have  a  new  chance  for  amendment  ? ' 

'  Anywhere  with  you  an'  him,  Joe,'  answered  Dinah*  *  Any- 
where.' 

« I'll  talk  it  over  with*  him,'  said  Joe ;  *  I  think  it  best.  Here 
the  memory  of  the  past  may  weigh  him  down  and  keep  him  bard 
and  sullen.  And  perhaps,  my  dear,  between  prosperity  and  out 
watchfulness  and  affection  he  may  mend.' 

'  Don't  be  too  hard  upon  him  in  your  mind,  Joe,'  said  Dinah 
pleadingly. 

*  I  have  no  right  to  be  hard  in  my  thoughts  on  any  man,'  Joe 
answered  sadly. 

*  He  was  never  a  bad  lad,'  said  poor  Dinah,  ,«|j^]^^jjat.feto 
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that  money-lending  lawyer's  hands  and  was  tempted  beyond  his 
atrength.' 

'  Then  we  will  go  abroad  together,  and  try  for  the  best  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dearest.  Anywhere  with  you  an'  him/  said  Dinah,  and 
the  thing  was  settled. 

So  next  day  Joe  sought  his  son  and  found  him.  Dinah's  purse 
had  contained  no  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  the  young  gentleman 
was  once  more  in  clover.  He  was  living  in  a  highly  respectable 
botel  in  private  rooms,  had  already  set  up  another  suit  of  clothes, 
and  on  his  father's  unexpected  entry  to  his  sitting-room  was  seated 
with  his  heels  upon  the  low  chimney-piece  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  and  a  sporting  paper  in  his  hands.  Beholding  the  new- 
comer, he  arose  embarrassed,  and  murmured  something  about 
waiting  for  instructions,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  without 
them. 

*  I  am  here  to  give  you  instructions,'  said  his  father.  *  For 
Crod's  sake,  nian,  go  on  smoking,  and  don't  try  to  hide  your  cigar 
from  me.  Your  mother  and  I,'  he  continued  in  a  changed  tone, 
'  are  going  to  the  colonies,  where  our  curious  story  will  be  unknown. 
We  think  it  better  that  you  should  accompany  us.  I  have  been 
talking  things  over  with  your  mother,  and  I  want  to  treat  you 
kindly  and  to  be  your  friend.  There  will  be  no  temptations  in  the 
life  before  you  unless  you  make  them.  Try  to  mend,  my  lad :  try 
to  mend  your  life  and  your  mother's  heart  together.  She  has  been 
unhappy  in  both  of  us.  Let  us  try  together  to  make  atonement. 
You  shall  hear  no  more  reproaches  as  to  your  past  from  me  so  long 
as  you  behave  reasonably  and  give  no  cause  for  new  offence.  And 
I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  by  you,  and  will  be  as  kind  and  good  a 
father  as  you  will  let  me  be.    Will  you  come  with  us  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  young  George  with  bent  head. 

*  What  money  have  you  ? ' 

*My  mother  gave  me  this,'  answered  George,  producing  his 
purse  and  spreading  its  contents  upon  the  table. 

*  You  are  not  happy  here,  are  you  ?     So  near  the ? '  he 

paused,  and  George's  head  bent  lower. 

*  No,  sir.     I  had  rather  be  elsewhere.' 

'Go  to  Southampton  and  await  us  there.  When  you  want 
money  write  to  me,  not  to  your  mother.  To  attempt  to  draw 
one  penny  from  her  without  my  knowledge  is  to  forfeit  my  protec- 
tion and  yoxu  own  prospects.  And  that — I  hope — is  my  last  threat 
to  you.  Shake  hands.  Good-bye.  Keep  watch  upon  yourself, 
and  try  to  be  a  decent  fellow  henceforward.     Good-bye.* 

And  he  was  gone. 
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*  I  wiU  try,'  cried  the  wretched  young  George,  when  left  alone, 

*  I  will  be  a  decent  sort  of  fellow.' 

Joe  went  back  to  Dinah  and  told  her  all  he  had  said  and  under- 
taken, and  the  quaintly  tender  courtship  went  on  again.  They 
planned,  like  common  lovers,  for  their  future  life,  and  like  common 
lovers  looked  forward  to  their  wedding-day.  Sometimes  they  went 
to  see  John  Keen,  and  day  by  day  they  found  him  growing  stronger. 
Sir  Sydney  presse<i  for  the  wedding  to  take  place  from  his  house, 
but  Mrs.  Donne  was  too  shy  to  present  herself  there,  and  Daniel 
had  no  other  nurse  than  her,  and  seemed  likely  very  soon  to  be  in 
want  of  no  nurse  at  all.  He  had  no  memory  of  anything  and  no 
knowledge  of  what  went  on  about  him,  missed  nobody,  sank  swiftly, 
swiftly  to  hLs  final  setting,  poor  old  earthly  luminary,  who  had  kept 
hearts  warm  in  his  time. 

Ethel  had  redeemed  her  promise  to  call  upon  old  George,  and 
at  his  request  had  read  the  Bible  to  him ;  the  broken  and  defeated 
old  rascal  taking  his  breakage  and  defeat  for  penitence  as  other 
people  have  done.  He  was  harmless  now  to  everybody,  quite  a 
scotched  snake,  and  was  gentle  and  forbearing  even  with  Mrs. 
Bullus.  When  John  was  well  enough  to  get  out  to  him,  he  called 
with  a  draft  of  the  will,  and  having  read  it,  bethought  him  of  the 
housekeeper. 

^  She  has  been  a  good  servant,  Mr.  Bushell,'  he  ventured  to 
say. 

*  I  forgot  her.  I  forgot  her,'  said  old  George  eagerly.  *  Put 
her  down  for  summat  handsome.  Fifty  pound  a  year  payable  from 
the  estate.  That's  handsome,  ain't  it,  eh  ?  I  want  to  do  right  by 
everybody.  I'm  afraid  I've  been  a  hard  man  in  my  time,  Mr.  Keen. 
I  want  to  straighten  everythin'  out  afore  I  go.  Is  theer  anythin' 
else  as  you  can  think  on,  eh  ? ' 

John  himself  was  weak  yet,  and  the  journey  to  old  George's 
threw  him  back  a  day  or  two.  He  lived  on  at  Bowker's  cottage, 
and  declared  stoutly  that  he  would  only  leave  it  to  be  married, 
a  declaration  highly  approved  of  by  the  coaly  William  and  \n& 
wife. 

It  used  to  be  a  curious  sight,  and  not  without  its  pathetic 
side,  to  see  Ethel  and  old  George  together,  she  reading  and 
he  listening,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  child  again. 

'  Good  words,  hain't  'em.  Miss  Donne  ? '  old  George  would  say. 

*  I  wish  I'd  ha'  paid  more  heed  to  'em  when  I  was  younger.' 

He  failed  and  broke  so  rapidly,  and  was  so  conscious  of  it,  that 
he  asked  the  doctor  one  day  in  Ethel's  presence : 

*  Now  you  tell  me  straight  out,  an'  don't  you  be  afeard  to  speak, 
the  truth,  because  I've  made  my  peace  with  Them  Above,  an' 
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I'm  ready  when  my  time  comes — ^How  long  do  you  gi*e  me  ?    How 
many  days  ? ' 

<  Come,  come/  said  the  doctor ;  *  you  mustn't  talk  in  this  way.' 

*  But  I  must  talk  i'  this  way,'  old  George  protested.  *  How 
many  days  ? ' 

^  That  is  in  other  hands  than  ours,'  said  the  doctor.  ^  I  can't 
say.' 

^  Shall  I  iver  get  off  o'  this  here  bed  again  alive  ? '  The 
doctor  was  silent*  ^  That's  enough.  My  dear,  I  should  like  to  see 
my  nevew  Joseph  an'  his  wife  an'  mek  my  peace  wi'  'em,  if  they'll 
be  that  good.' 

*  They  will  come  if  you  desire  it,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Write  a  note  and  send  a  cab  with  it,'  he  answered,  and  almost 
immediately  he  fell  asleep. 

<  Is  he  as  near  the  end  as  he  believes  ? '  asked  Ethel. 

^  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  doctor,  ^  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  a 
few  hours.' 

Ethel  wrote  the  note  and  sent  it  away,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  the  cab  returned  bearing  Joe  and  Dinah. 

^  That's  them  I '  cried  the  old  man,  who  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  wheels.    *  That's  my  nevew  Joseph.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  looking  from  the  window.     *  They  are  here.' 
She  went  out  to  meet  them  and  prepare  them  for  the  change 

in  old  Creorge's  condition.     They  entered  softly  and  stood  by  his 
bedside. 

*  Nevew  Joseph,'  said  Uncle  George.  *  You  can  forgive  a  dyin' 
man  as  asks  for  your  forgiveness  ? ' 

^  We  are  all  too  much  in  need  of  one  another's  mercy,'  said 
Joe  gently.     *  Whatever  wrongs  you  did  me,  I  forgive.' 

<  An'  you,  missis  ? '  said  Uncle  George,  looking  up  at  Dinah. 
'  Oh  yes,  poor  soul,  with  all  my  heart,'  she  said. 

*  Theer's  more  than  you  know  on  to  forgive,'  said  George  feebly. 
*  You  see  that  theer  mahogany  chest  o'  drawers,  my  dear  ? ' — 
addressing  Ethel. 

*Yes.' 

*  r  the  left-hand  little  drawer  you'll  find  a  bunch  o'  keys.'  She 
found  them.     *  The  biggest  on  'em  opens  that  theer  wardrobe.' 

*  Yes.'     She  opened  it,  and  stood  awaiting  him. 

*  Do  you  see  an  old  light  overcoat  a-hangin'  up  ? '  he  demanded 
huskily  from  the  bed. 

^  Yes,'  she  said  again. 

*  Bring  it  to  me.'  She  brought  it — a  decayed  and  mildewed 
garment  of  a  light  fine  cloth,  lined  with  a  faded  watered  silk,  and 
having  a  blotched  and  faded  collar  of  the  same. 
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*  It  Wds.  my  nevew  Joseph's  coat,'  he  said,  reaching  out  a  feeble 
hand  for  it.  *  I  found  it  'ears  an'  'ears  after  he'd  gone  away,  after 
you  come  to  me,  missis.'  Dinah  nodded  to  signify  that  she  nnder^ 
stood.  *  Theer  was  a  certificate  o'  your  marriage  in  the  linin',  an' 
I  found  that  an'  I  burned  it,  God  forgi'e  me  I  Yes,  I  burned  it, 
Joseph.    That  was  my  wicked  crime.' 

*  G-od  forgive  you  for  it  1 '  said  Joe. 

*  God  forgive  you  for  it,  as  I  do,'  said  Dinah. 

*  That's  my — last — confession,'  said  old  George.  He  had  been 
speaking  with  feebler  and  still  feebler  breath  all  through,  and 
now  it  seemed  to  fail  him.     *  You  do  forgive  me  ?    Both  of  you  ?  ' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Joe. 

*  And  you  too,  missis  ? ' 

*  Poor  dyin'  fellow-creature,  yes,'  cried  Dinah,  weeping.  ^  With 
all  my  heart.' 

*  Stay  till  it's  all  o'er  wi*  me,'  old  George  besought  Ethel,  and 
she  promised. 

But  there  was  not  long  to  stay,  for  almost  as  she  spoke  he  gave 
one  long  long  sigh,  and  never  breathed  again.  There  was  nobody 
to  grieve  greatly  at  his  going,  but  the  women  were  a  good  deal 
moved  for  the  moment.  Joe  attended  the  funeral,  and  John  Keen, 
who  was  by  this  time  well  enough  to  attend  without  danger,  read 
the  will  in  the  presence  of  a  few  witnesses,  who  all  heard  it  with 
amazement.  Young  George  was  apprised  of  his  fortune,  and  came 
up  from  Southampton  to  see  about  it.  And  since  I  am  in  some- 
thing  of  a  hurry  to  be  rid  of  young  George,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  done  with  his  adventures,  I  may  as  well  anticipate  a  little  and 
dismiss  him  here.  In  a  certain  Australian  weekly  journal  I  saw  a 
case  the  other  day  in  which  a  youngster  was  reported  as  having 
undergone  his  preliminary  trial  before  the  magisterial  bench  on  a 
charge  of  forgery.  And  the  magistrate,  who  behaved  apparently 
with  a  long-winded  dignity  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  talking  to 
himself,  bore  the  name  of  George  Bushell.  George  is  highly  re- 
spected, keeps  a  carriage  and  good  horses,  and  is,  I  am  told,  likely 
enough  to  be  married  one  of  these  early  days.  This  is  a  world  in 
which  singular  awards  are  sometimes  made,  and  which  is  not 
governed  always  on  the  plan  of  the  fictionist,  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  bless  the  good  with  wealth  and  happiness  and  to  beat  the 
evil — to  rescue  Marguerite  and  find  a  warm  comer  for  Mephisto- 
pheles.  But  the  way  of  the  world  is  ordered  otherwise,  and  it  is 
not  only  the  magnanimous,  the  gentle,  and  the  good  who  prosper 
in  it. 

And  now  there  rises  over  Wrethedale  town  that  sun  of  early 
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summer  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  look  on  youth  and  beauty  wedded 
to  worth  and  love.  A  charming  morning,  and  the  birds  all  wild 
with  mirth.  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  rises  betimes  from  his  bed  in 
Uie  little  hotel  and  bedecks  himself  as  gaily  as  if  he  were  the 
bridegroom,  for  it  is  his  to  give  the  bride  away,  and  this  being  his 
first  experience  in  that  line,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being 
both  special  favourites  of  his,  he  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
part.  John  Keen  is  up  betimes  also  in  the  next  room,  and  Sir 
Sydney  hears  him  singing,  a  little  crow-like,  for  John  is  no  great 
vocalist,  but  blyther  than  lark  or  linnet.  Miss  Donne  and  Mrs. 
Donne  are  also  up  betimes,  and  what  with  the  plaiting  of  hair  and 
putting  on  of  apparel,  and  the  kissing  and  crying  which  ensue  at 
intervals,  find  their  hands  full.  Joe,  sitting  in  hia  room  in  the 
little  hotel,  can  hear  John'ls  strident  melody,  and  feels  his  heart  go 
out  to  the  young  fellow,  yet  can  scarce  help  a  touch  of  sadness  to 
think  his  own  son  should  have  lost  the  prize,  and  so  well  deserved 
to  lose  it.  But  he  counts  himself,  all  in  all,  the  most  blessed  of 
men,  the  least  deserving  and  most  gently  dealt  with,  and  his  heart 
is  full.  Dinah,  in  her  07m  little  house,  makes  breakfast  ready  for 
old  Daniel,  and  feeds  him,  and  tucks  him  comfortably  in  his  great 
armchair,  and  then  goes  in  t6  assist  at  Ethel's  decoration — she  too, 
with  some  sad  thoughts  amidst  all  her  gladness  and  her  thankful- 
ness. 

In  due  time  John  goes  down  to  the  church,  alone,  and  kicks  his 
heels  about  in  the  vestry,  regarding  his  hat  with  son^e  disfavour, 
and  as  a  blot  upon  the  day.  For  John's  redundant  locks  have  not 
yet  fully  grown  again,  and  the  hat  to  its  owner's  mind  looks 
pinched  and  small.  Sir  Sydney  has  scouted  the  idea  of  being 
married  in  a  wide-awake  as  altogether  heathen  and  unheard-of, 
and  the  present  article  is  John's  first  possession  in  the  conventional 
stove-pipe  form.  In  a  while  quietly  and  afoot,  and  with  no  bridal 
veil,  comes  Ethel  on  Sir  Sydney's  arm,  her  mother  following,  and 
Joe  and  Dinah  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Joe  and  Dinah  halted  at  the  porch. 

*  Have  you  the  ring,  my  darling? '  Joe  asked,  and  Dinah  slid 
from  her  finger  the  wedding-ring  young  Joe  had  placed  there  so 
many  years  before. 

They  entered  the  church  together  and  sat  down  in  a  dark  old- 
fashioned  pew  beneath  the  gallery.  A  tender  rain  of  tears  fell 
from  Dinah's  eyes,  and  Joe  sat  silent,  with  bent  head.  They  waited 
thus  for  a  while,  until  Dinah  stole  her  hand  into  his  and  he  stooped 
and  kissed  it. 

A  little  later  came  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  voice  was 
heard : — 
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^  I  require  and  charge  you  both,  as  ye  shall  answer  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed--— 

And  as  the  voice  began,  the  two  in  the  dark  old-fashioned  pew 
knelt  down  together.    Again  the  voice : — 

*  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife  ? ' 

And  when  the  voice  had  ceased,  John  Keen  answered  with  a 
solemn  gladness  in  his  tone  <  I  will,'  and  Joe  Bushell  kneeling  in 
the  darkened  pew  whispered  '  I  will.' 

Then  came  the  question  to  the  woman,  and  Ethel  and  Dinah 
answered,  each  from  her  place,  ^  I  will/ 

The  murmured  voices  came  solemnly  down  the  aisle,  and  found 
an  answer  at  the  end  of  the  old  church. 

*  I  take  thee  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this 
day  forward,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  do  us  part, 
according  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my 
troth.' 

The  tears  of  both  fell  fast  as  they  knelt  in  the  darkened  pew 
together,  and  their  arms  were  about  each  other's  necks.  The  mur- 
mured voices  sounded  fainter  down  the  aisle  and  found  yet  a  fainter 
echo  at  the  end. 

*  I  take  thee  to  my  wedded  husband,'  and  so  through,  with  tears 
and  tender  embraces,  how  glad  and  yet  regretful. 

The  voices  sounded  fuller  in  the  aisle,  and  Joe  took  the  old 
pledge  of  troth  so  ill-fulfilled  and  passed  it  upon  Dinah's  finger. 

*  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  worship,  with 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.' 

And  so  they  knelt  with  tears,  and  silent  kisses,  and  embraces, 
imtil  the  voices  ceased,  the  last  footstep  died  away,  and  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  their  whispers. 

*  At  lastl  At  last  I '  she  said, — *  My  own  true  husband  I  Mine 
again !     Mine  I    Mine  I ' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered  from  his  soul.  *  Yours,  Dinah.  Yours  for 
ever  1 ' 

(^The  End.-) 
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One  of  the  genuine  ^  sights '  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  one  most 
certain  to  please  and  astonish  strangers,  is  the  great  Beading 
Rotunda,  devised  by  the  clever  Italian  director  whose  bust  looks 
down  from  over  the  entrance  door.  The  visitor  suddenly  introduced 
can  hardly  conceal  his  wonder  and  gratification  as  he  gazes  round 
at  the  enormous  chamber,  so  lofty,  airy,  and  vast ;  so  still,  and  yet 
so  crowded ;  so  comfortable  and  warm,  like  any  private  library. 
The  decoration,  too,  is  most  suitable  :  the  books,  which  line  it  all 
round  to  a  height  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  make  excellent 
wall-toned  bits  of  colouring ;  while  the  ribs  of  the  huge  circular 
roof  converging  to  a  centre,  and  covered  with  painted  cloth,  have 
by  time  displayed  their  outlines  on  that  material,  and  uninten- 
tionally added  a  not  ineffective  detail.  In  the  centre  is  seen 
the  raised  circular  enclosure,  where  the  olBScials  and  directors 
sit  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  room,  commanding  a  good 
and  perfect  view  of  all  that  goes  on ;  while  from  it  radiate  the 
desks,  where  readers  or  writers — for  there  are  far  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former — sit  and  work.  Slany  are  walking  about; 
many  standing  at  the  shelves  and  consulting  the  reference 
volumes ;  many  are  conversing ;  while  the  attendants  are  hurry- 
ing to-and-fro,  carrying  the  ordered  volumes  to  the  proper  desk. 
There  are  small  waggons,  laden  with  a  dozen  unwieldy  volumes  of 
the  *  Times,'  which  a  truly  hungry  reader  is  trundling  to  his  seat, 
yet  without  the  least  noise,  for  the  wheels  are  cased  with  india- 
rubber.  This  rapacious  individual  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  from 
whom  the  nation  and  readers  suffer.  The  searching  a  single 
volume  of  his  *  Times '  might  absorb  a  morning  or  mornings,  but, 
with  the  true  rapaciousness  of  a  helluo  librorum^  he  wishes  to 
have  all  at  his  hand,  though  he  cannot  use  them.  His  fellow  of  the 
same  kidney  will  write  up  for  a  dozen  or  more  octavos,  and  rear 
around  him  whole  fortifications  of  volumes  which  he  will  never 
glance  at — but  it  is  a  sort  of  ownership. 

The  reader's  desk  is  almost  too  luxurious.  Nothing  more 
complete  or  thoughtfully  devised  could  be  conceived.  There  is  a 
choice  of  three  kinds  of  chairs :  stuffed  leathern,  cane-bottomed, 
or  highly  polished  mahogany  ;  so  the  most  difficile  as  to  this  nice 
matter  may  suit  themselves.  The  constant  student  and  diligent 
author  should  choose  the  second ;  they  will  thank  me  for  this 
valuable  and  precious  hint,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
enforced  solemnly  from  his  own  experience.  / 
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The  height  of  the  desk  is  carefully  calculated.  Below,  there 
is  a  place  for  *  stowing  away  *  the  hat ;  in  front,  to  the  right,  the 
reader  lets  down  a  small  padded  shelf,  on  which  he  can  put  away 
his  books  for  consultation ;  to  the  left,  a  book-stand  comes  out, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  move  in  any  direction  on  a  swivel  or  axis, 
to  rise  or  fall  at  any  angle,  with  a  rack.  In  the  centre  is  an  ink- 
stand, with  a  steel  pen  and  two  quills ;  there  is  also  a  paper-cutter, 
a  blotting-pad,  and  a  heavy  press-weight  to  keep  the  book  open. 
Surely  this  is  all  de  Ivuxe^  and  many  a  scribbling  being  is  not 
nearly  so  well  provided  at  home* 

The  ticket  on  which  the  description  of  the  work  wanted  is 

written  is  of  this  pattern : — 

Permission  to  use  the  Eeading-Room  will  be  withdrawn  from  any  person 
who  shall  write  or  make  marks  on  any  part  of  a  printed  book,  manuscript,  or 
map  belonging  to  the  Museum. 


Press  Mark. 

Name  of  Anthor,  or  other  Head- 
ing  of  Work  wanted. 

Title. 

Place. 

ra'e. 

Size. 

(Date) 


(Signature). 

_(Number  of  the  Reader's  Seat). 


Please  to  restore  each  Volume  of  the  Catalogue  to  its  place,  as  soon  as  done  with. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  following  directions :  — 

READERS  ARE  PARTICULAliLY  REQUIRED 

1 .  Not  to  ask  for  more  than  one  work  on  the  same  ticket. 

2.  To  transcribe  from  the  Catalogues  all  the  particulars  necessary  for  the 
identification  of  the  Work  wanted. 

y.  To  write  in  a  plain,  clear  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and  mistakes. 

4.  To  indicate  in  the  proper  place  on  each  ticket  the  number  of  the  seat 
occupied. 

5.  To  bear  in  mind  that  no  Books  will  be  left  at  the  sent  indicated  on  the 
ticket  unless  the  Reader  who  asks  for  them  is  there  to  receive  tliem. 

6.  Wlien  any  cause  fur  complaint  arises,  to  apply  at  once  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Reading-Room. 

7.  Before  leaving  the  Room,  to  return  each  Book,  or  set  of  Book?,  to  an 
attendant  at  the  centre  counter,  and  obtain  the  corresponding  ticket,  the  Re.u)er 

BBUrO  BISPON8IBLE    FOB    THE    BoOKS  SO  LONG    AS    THE  TiCKEI    REMAINS  T7K- 
CANCELLEO. 

8.  To  replace  on  the  shelyes  of  the  Reading-Room,  as  soon  as  done  with, 
such  Books  of  Reference  as  they  may  have  had  occasion  to  remove  for  the  pur-!> 
pose  of  consultation. 

N.B. — Readers  are  not,  under  any  pircumstances,  to  take  a  Book,  MS.,  or 
Map  out  of  the  Readiug-Room,  ^ 
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These  slips  are  used  profusely,  and  by  wanton  readers  with 
the  most  reckless  waste.  The  amount  consumed  in  a  day  must 
be  enormous.  Numbers  are  wasted  or  torn  up ;  many  are  con- 
venient for  making  notes  on,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
paper.  Many  readers  copy  out  a  vast  number  of  entries  from  the 
catalogue  on  these  slips,  which  they  mean  to  use  at  some  future 
period.  In  short,  the  consumption  of  paper  by  the  end  of  a  year — 
and  each  slip  is  on  paper  of  fine  quality  and  nearly  the  size  of  half 
a  sheet  of  ^  note ' — must  be  enormous,  and  represent  a  considerable 
sum.  It  more  or  less  encourages  the  useless,  vacant  reader,  who 
delights  in  filling  up  as  many  as  he  can.  A  reform  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  here,  analogous  to  that  in  the  Money  Order  Office, 
when  the  little  simple  slips  now  in  use  were  substituted  for  the 
old  complicated  and  larger  ones.  A  small  scrap  of  the  size  of  such 
a  Post  Office  form,  leaving  out  the  directions,  which  are  never  read, 
would  make  everything  shorter  and  clearer.  A  piece  of  paper 
three  inches  by  two,  ruled  in  three  divisions,  would  serve. 


Press  Mark. 

Name  of  Book,  Date,  &c. 

Name  of  Reader. 

Further,  there  are  little  handy  book-cases  standing  apart, 
filled  with  reference  indexes  to  reviews  and  magazines — ^with  that 
wonderful  one  to  the  *  Times,'  which  the  industrious  Samuel 
Palmer  slaves  at  untiringly,  working  his  way  at  double  tides, 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  through  the  old  as  well  as  through 
the  current  numbers.  I  have  noticed  this  patient  workman  and 
his  assistant  at  their  drudging  but  useful  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  consult  the  catalogue — a  library  in  itself, 
whose  folios  are  disposed  on  two  deep  shelves  near  the  ground, 
and  fitted  into  the  circular  enclosure  or  table  which  forms  the 
central  ring.  Here  is  the  whole  alphabet,  as  found  disposed  in 
nearly  six  hundred  MS.  folio  volumes,  bound  in  whole  purple  calf, 
and  yet  being  perpetually  re-bound,  the  corners  being  tipped  with 
metal  to  protect  them  against  wear  and  tear.    But  these  wonder- 
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fal  volumes  have  a  strange  power  of  e]Lpanding,  that  must  be 
the  despJEiir  of  the  binders,  save  that  they  are  well  accustomed  to 
the  routine.  Never  wa&the  system  of  guards  so  drawn  upon;  at 
almost  every  page  these  are  found.  At  the  close  of  each  day  one 
is  sure  to  encounter  assistants  carrying  off  a  number  of  the  pon- 
derous volumes  for  this  revision  ;  for  by  the  end  of  each  day  a  vast 
nimiber  of  new  titles  have  been  written  out  in  the  neat  museum 
round-hand,  and  duly  lithographed  on  slips ;  and  these  have  to  be 
fitted  in  in  their  proper  place,  mark  I  that  is,  in  their  strict  alpha- 
betical hierarchy.  Thus,  for  the  new  novel  by  Meddle  there  is  but 
the  one  fitting  place,  say  between  Mecca  and  Meddlicoit,  which  two 
titles,  however,  may  be  squeezed  close  together,  and,  as  if  in  the 
crowded  row  of  a  pit,  cannot  *move  down.'  A  new  sheet  has 
therefore  to  be  introduced  and  fitted  to  the  guard,  and  the  entries 
moved  on.  When  the  ^guards'  have  been  filled  and  the  volume 
begins  to  bulge,  it  is  taken  to  pieces  and  re-bound,  or  perhaps 
divided  into  two.  By  the  new  system  of  printed  entries  the  space 
taken  up  is  far  less,  and  the  necessity  for  shifting  is  much  reduced. 
It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  all  the  titles  of  the  new 
books  as  they  come  out  are  duly  printed  in  volumes,  which  are 
placed  in  stands  for  reference ;  and,  the  type  being  kept  standing, 
these  are  used  for  the  entries.  But,  indeed,  catalogue  arrange- 
ment is  an  art  in  itself,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Parliamentary 
report  on  the  subject.  No  one  can  conceive  the  diflBculties  of 
classification,  cross-references,  &c.  Another  perplexing  matter 
was  to  find  a  system  of  letters  and  numbers  for  noting  each  volume, 
that  should  not  be  exhaustible  nor  too  cumbrous. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  catalogue  would  of  itself  result 
in  many  curiosities.  The  authors  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Smith 
fill  three  or  four  of  the  folio  volumes.  The  *  John  Smiths '  fill 
many  bewildering  pages,  which  you  must  go  through  before  finding 
your  own  John  Smith  ;  but  even  here  our  compilers  give  every 
shred  that  may  distinguish,  and  they  will  mark  him  conspicuously 
as  a  divine  *  D.D.,'  or  even  of  *  Stoke  Pogis,'  if  he  have  written  a 
respectable  number  of  volumes.  Popular  writers  or  classical  fill 
half  a  volume,  or  innumerable  pages,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  particularly  Boswell's  Johnson, 
Milton.  England  has  a  couple  of  volumes  to  itself,  in  which  we 
find  all  the  kings  in  their  order,  and  all  that  concerns  each.  So 
with  France.  Periodical  publications,  '  P.  P.'  in  the  notation, 
have  quite  a  catalogue  of  their  own.  All  these  and  more  are  here 
found  gathered  together  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  volumes 
or  so.  They  are  ordered  alphabetically  according  to  cities — - 
Antwerp,  Berlin,  Calcutta,   &c. ;    the   Antwerp  magazines  and 
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journals  being  again  put  alphabetically.  To  help  those  who  know 
a  magazine  by  its  name  but  not  its  country,  a  general  index  in 
some  fresh  yolumes  is  given.  London^  however,  has  a  set  of 
volumes  to  itself.  Newspapers  are  not  catalogued  imder  numbers 
or  letters,  but  it  is  enough  to  write  the  name  of  the  paper  wanted. 
Shakespeare,  it  may  be  conceived,  has  a  large  amount  of  space  to 
himself,  though,  indeed,  this  is  scarcely  a  mark  of  merit,  as  there 
are  many  industrious  editors  and  bookmakers  who  stand  this  test 
even  better.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  in  a  literary  journal, 
as  evidence  of  claims  of  this  description,  that  the  works  of  the 
admirable  veteran  novelist,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  *  filled  forty  pages 
of  the  Museum  catalogue.' 

There  is,  besides,  what  is  known  as  the  '  Old  Museum  Cata- 
logue,' in  about  fifty  volumes ;  which  is  formed  of  a  printed  cata- 
logue made  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  supplemented  by 
MS.  entries.  There  is  some  awkwardness  in  this  double  accom- 
modation, as  some  works  are  enrolled  in  one  which  are  not  in  the 
other.  The  entries  are  in  old  and  indifferent  penmanship, 
squeezed  in  at  every  space  and  comer;  but  in  its  day,  like 
Mercutio's  wound,  it  *  served.'  It  suggests  the  catalogue  of  the 
fine  library  at  a  certain  University,  where,  by  a  strange  ecpnomy,  a 
Bodleian  catalogue  thus  supplemented,  and  with  due  erasures  and 
additions,  is  made  to  do  duty  as  the  authorised  list. 

There  is  also  a  wonderful  music  catalogue,  extending  to  some 
thirty  or  forty  folio  volumes,  and  a  marvellous  so-called  ^cata- 
logue '  of  the  prints,  which  has  now  reached  to  four  or  five  volumes, 
arranged  chronologically.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  elaborate  treatise, 
explaining  fully  the  subject  of  every  plate, — often,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hogarth,  enigmatical  enough, — showing  the  meaning  of  each 
figure,  and  quoting  from  contemporary  writers :  a  wonderful 
monument,  in  short,  of  patient  industry.  In  addition,  there  are 
*  Publishers'  Circulars '  for  forty  or  fifty  years  back,  and  two  big 
volumes  of  a  *  Newspaper  Index.'  In  this  land  of  catalogues,  we 
of  course  meet  those  of  the  *  MSS.'  There  are  some  half  a 
dozen  printed  volumes,  and  some  in  MS.  Of  these  the  most 
curious  are  Mr.  Cole's,  an  old  antiquary  of  the  last  century,  who 
in  beautiful  handwriting,  black,  clear  as  print,  and  upright,  made 
diligent  *  collections,'  copying  every  curious  inscription,  letter,  and 
bit  of  poetry,  what  not.  These  he  illustrated  with  rude  but  truly 
effective  pen-and-ink  sketches.  For  the  whole  he  drew  up  these 
wonderful  indexes.  His  eyes  and  his  industry  must  have  been 
equally  valuable  to  him.  There  is  even  a  catalogue  for  the 
Persian  MSS.  In  short,  every  help  is  provided.  The  next 
operation  is  to  obtain  the  book.     Now,  in  the  pjjfta  u|t^l&v9Q  l^© 
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shelves  running  within  helping  reach,  is  disposed  a  very  fine 
library,  of  a  rather  unique  kind,  for  it  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  consultation  books ;  everything  that  will  furnish  general 
information  on  any  subject — such  as  law,  medicine,  languages, 
science,  history.  For  each  department  there  are  the  standard 
works  on  each,  all  brought  together  ;  all  the  Histories  of  England 
— Freeman,  Green,  Froude,  Lingard,  Hume,  Walpole — all  the 
Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Parliamentary  Eeports,  &c.  So  with 
French  and  German.  The  collection  of  EncyclopaBdias,  it  may 
be  conceived,  is  extraordinary,  for  here  are  all  the  foreign  as  well 
as  English,  to  the  great  *  Dictionary  of  Conversation ' ;  Peerages 
without  number ;  Directories,  Almanacs  of  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries, journals  like  *  Notes  and  Queries '  and  *  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  your  true  '  bookmaker's '  friends. 

Having  found  his  work,  our  reader  fills  up  his  ticket,  leaves  it 
in  a  little  open  basket  with  a  number  of  others,  whence  it  is 
presently  carried  off.  It  then  goes  on  its  travels,  sometimes 
afar  off,  through  vast  chambers  and  corridors,  up  flights  of  stairs, 
iron  and  stone,  perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  thus  do  the 
shelves  ramble  away:  thence  to  return  to  the  wedge-shaped 
enclosure  in  the  great  room,  where  the  assistants  copy  the  particulars 
into  their  books.  When  thus  '  controled,'  the  ticket  is  placed 
between  the  leaves,  the  assistant  in  the  room  takes  it  to  the 
reader's  desk,  and  brings  away  the  ticket  to  the  central  desk,  where 
it  is  deposited  in  a  little  zinc  compartment  alphabetically  labelled. 
The  time  consumed  in  this  process  should  not  be  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Formerly  half  an  hour  and 
longer  was  the  time  a  book  had  to  be  waited  for ;  but  the  real 
cause  of  any  delay  is  the  waiting  its  tmn,  as  there  are  so  many  to  be 
served.  When  the  reader  has  finished  with  his  book,  and  would 
restore  it,  he  goes  to  the  desk,  hands  in  his  book,  and  receives  back 
his  ticket.  Till  this  receipt  is  given,  he  is  held  accountable.  The 
men  within  then  check  off  their  entries  by  the  books,  which  are 
once  more  in  their  possession.     Thus  much  for  the  catalogue. 

The  museum  reader  is  a  special  type.  Certainly  three-fourths 
are  genuine  workers — bookmakers,  copyists.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
hodman-like  patience  and  diligence  shown — especially  in  the 
wearisome  duty  of  collating,  carried  on  with  an  unflinching  con- 
scientiousness by  some  wizened  Dryasdust,  who  comes  week  after 
week,  and  goes  through  the  great  folio  line  by  line.  There  are 
fair  *damozels,'  who  work  like  any  copying-clerks,  and  whose 
appearance  is  antagonistic  to  their  drudgery.  They  have  a  volume 
of  old  letters  before  them,  which  they  copy  out  fair  for  some 
}iterary  man  who  has  cash  and  position.    Then  there  are  families 
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of  copyists — ^husband,  wife,  and  daughter.  As  anyone  engaged  in 
literary  work  well  knows,  that  copying — on  any  serious  scale — is  a 
costly  business,  though  it  is  reasonable  for  the  executant ;  while 
the  writing  is  beautifully  neat  and  clear,  it  spreads  out  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Copying,  indeed,  does  not  pay,  save  in  the  case 
of  MSS.  otherwise  not  procurable.  The  literary  man  even  at  his 
desk,  with  text- book  from  which  he  is  quoting,  though  it  be  a  passage 
of  only  a  dozen  lines,  will  find  it  far  cheaper  to  sacrifice  the  printed 
book,  cut  out  the  bit  and  paste  it  in,  than  to  spend  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  writing  it  out.  I  have  known  many  literary  men 
whose  books  are  cut  up  in  this  fashion.  The  wise  and  knowing 
take  care  to  purchase  some  damaged  copy  for  the  special  purpose. 
Many,  however,  hold  it  profane  to  cut  and  slash  a  book  in  this 
style — ^holding  that  you  are  taking  its  life — ^there  being  but  a 
certain  number  of  that  edition  in  the  world. 

Every  year  the  crowd  of  readers  increases,  while  the  Beading 
Boom,  in  spite  of  rearrangement,  remains  pretty  much  the  same 
after  twenty  years  or  so.  When  all  the  scholars  of  the  new  schools 
and  universities  are  in  full  work,  the  pressure  will  become  serious. 
Yet,  there  never  can  be  found  any  real  remedy ;  and  no  room,  of 
whatever  size,  could  be  found  suflScient  to  hold  the  *  readers  of  the 
nation.*  The  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  false  one,  that  every 
reader  in  the  kingdom  is  entitled  to  find  luxurious  accommodation, 
attendance,  pen  and  ink,  with  books  which  he  wears  out  in  the 
reading  as  though  they  were  his  own.  The  utmost  the  State  can 
do  is  to  entertain  the  eye.  That  causes  no  wear  and  tear,  and 
needs  little  accommodation.  Pictures,  museums,  prints,  statues, 
are  all  legitimate.  This  is  manageable,  and  may  be  seen  by 
thousands.  But  to  supply  servants  to  fetch  and  carry  for  hundreds, 
and  to  wait  on  them,  himt  up  for  them,  aid  them  in  their  re- 
searches, bind  books  for  them — ^all  this  service,  in  the  case  of 
thousands  of  persons,  must  soon  break  down.  We  might  as  well 
have  State  workshops.  The  theory  is  therefore  an  unsound  one ; 
and  if  carried  out,  it  is  at  least  the  right  of  the  nation  to  limit  it 
as  it  pleases. 

It  may  choose  to  confer  the  favour  on  those  who  have  some 
claim  to  it,  and,  instead  of  a  Beading  Boom,  make  it  a  *  Student's 
Boom,' — that  is,  for  those  who  have  work  or  business  to  do :  a  matter 
that  should  be  regularly  guaranteed.  Even  in  their  case,  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  large  number  of  volumes  that  rapacity 
requires  to  have  around  it.  This  should  not  be  tolerated,  save  for 
special  cause  shown.  It  might  be  urged  that  all  novel  and  poetry- 
readers  might  content  themselves  with  what  is  found  on  the 
shelves  of  the  room ;  but  this  would  not  serve  the  demand,  there 
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being  only.one  or  two  copies  kept.  The  reform  should  extend  to 
the  limitation  of  persons  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  use  of  books. 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  serious  objection  lies  in  the  physical 
exertion  necessary  in  bringing  great  volumes,  and  collections  of 
great  volumes,  to  the  reader's  desk.  The  idea,  indeed,  is  that  the 
reader  should  go  to  the  books,  and  not  the  books  go  to  him  ;  and 
the  fact  that  great  folios  have  to  be  borne  on  carriages  many 
hundred  yards  away,  and  brought  back  again,  must  add  seriously 
to  the  wear  and  tear.  The  first  principle,  therefore,  is  to  limit 
this  transport.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  find 
a  small  waggon  laden  with  a  dozen  volumes  of  the  ^  Times  *  rolling 
on  its  way  to  a  reader's  desk,  all  for  the  benefit  of  some  attorney's 
clerk  who  is  looking  for  a  birth,  death,  or  marriage.  It  is  clear 
that  the  time  and  physical  labour  involved  in  this  process  is  not 
what  the  nation  should  pay  for.  Here  is  the  true  principle — for 
all  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  '  P.  P.'  generally,  there 
should  be  one  great  room,  to  which  those  who  wish  to  consult 
such  works  should  be  admitted,  and  there  help  themselves.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  labour  and  attendance  this  would 
at  once  abridge.  This,  with  the  reform  as  to  the  number  of  books 
called  for,  would  ligliten  the  labours  of  the  attendants  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  I  fancy  much  aid  could  be  gained  by  a 
development  of  the  Consultation  Library  actually  in  the  room. 
This  could  be  vastly  extended  by  taking  in  additional  shelves, 
abolishing  many  of  the  technical  works  on  medicine  and  such 
subjects,  and  adding  others  on  general  literature. 

There  are  a  few  desks  set  apart,  like  compartments  in  a  rail- 
way train,  <  for  ladies  only,'  and  one  of  the  standing  jests  of  the 
place — perfectly  supported,  too,  by  experience — is,  that  these  are 
left  solitary  and  untenanted.  There  are  some  curious  contrasts ; 
some  ancient  shrivelled  dame,  imprinting  delicate  pot-hooks  and 
hangers  on  official  paper,  while  a  fair  and  fresh  young  creature 
is  seen  grappling  earnestly  and  laboriously  with  some  mouldy 
and  illegible  MS.  There  are  strange  old  ladies  to  be  seen,  some^ 
what  shrunk  and  withered,  for  whom  the  place  seems  to  have  an 
attraction  that  will  be  strong  even  to  death.  A  more  piteous 
sight  still  is  the  decayed  *  hack,' — ill-fed,  ill-kept,  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  who  has  some  little  *job'  with  which  to  '  keep  body 
and  soul  together.' 

Now,  I  believe,  books  are  seldom  stolen ;  indeed,  a  Museum 
book  is  so  ingeniously  stamped  on  the  title-page  and  on  certain 
pages  that  it  becomes  worthless  for  other  purposes,  and  cannot  be 
offered  for  sale  without  certain  detection.  Every  print  in  every 
volume  is  thus  stamped — it  may  be  conceived  what  a  labour  this  ^ 
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must  be,  in  these  days  of  copious  illustrations.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, they  would  to  a  certainty  be  cut  out. 

The  work  of  all  this  machinery  is  helped  by  the  unwearied, 
never-flagging,  never-failing  courtesy  of  the  oflScials — ^notably  of 
Mr.  E.  Gramett,  and  his  brethren — who  aid  with  their  knowledge 
the  anxious,  troublesome,  and  often  unreasonable  inquirers.  There 
is  a  class  of  querulous  beings  who  delight  in  convicting  the 
establishment  of  deficiencies.  Their  joy  is  to  discover  that  some 
book  '  is  not  in  the  library,'  or,  better  still,  ^  not  to  be  found,  or 
misdescribed,  in  the  catalogue.'  They  go  triumphantly  to  the 
chief  official  with  their  mare's-nest,  and  wait  calndy  while  he, 
with  patience  and  good  humour,  sends  for  the  proper  volume, 
and,  running  his  finger  down  the  entries,  at  last  points  to  it,  duly 
registered  in  its  proper  place.  There  is  sometimes  show  of  plau- 
sibility in  the  complaint,  or  in  the  positive  declarations  of  the 
claimant  '  that  he  has  had  the  book  in  his  hand,'  that  ^  it  is  in 
every  other  library ; '  and  the  chiefs  grow  a  little  nervous.  A  long 
search  has  to  be  made :  assistants  are  sent  on  exploring  expeditions 
in  many  directions,  and  at  last  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  no 
such  work,  or  that  it  is  by  another  author  or  on  another  subject, 
and  that  the  careless  inquirer  is,  as  usual,  wrong. 

From  a  long  experience,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  presumptuous  fault-finder  is  himself  in  &ult. 
A  common  specimen  of  carelessness  is  presented  in  the  filling-up 
of  forms  for  works  that  are  actually  '  in  the  room,'  only  a  few 
yards  away  from  the  writer's  desk.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  book  may 
have  been  put  back  out  of  its  place,  or  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves, 
bound  up  with  a  score  of  others  in  a  volume — the  volume  itself 
one  of  many  scores — may  have  been  overlooked  or  wrongly  de- 
scribed. Buf  >  after  due  search  and  some  delay,  it  is  to  a  certainty 
recovered  and  placed  before  the  impatient  student,  who  glances  at 
it  carelessly,  and  finds  it  was  not  so  important  now  that  it  is 
found.  '  So  you  see,  sir,'  said,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^  when  it  was  lost,  it  was  of  immense  consequence ;  and 
when  found,  it  was  no  matter  at  all.' 

Such  is  the  best  specimen  in  the  world  of  *  Beading  made 
easy ' ;  by  every  kind  of  convenience  and  unbounded  courtesy  ex- 
tended with  prodigality  even  to  the  working  literary  man,  as  no 
one  so  well  as  the  present  ynriter  can  testify. 

PERCY  FITZGEBALD. 
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Chapter  I. 

PLANS. 

Mb.  AMD  Mbs.  Dalbthplb  were  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion 
on  the  respective  merits  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  with  a  view  to 
their  annual  holiday,  when  the  postman  arrived.  Amongst  other 
letters  there  was  one  the  contents  of  which  caused  Mr.  Dalrymple 
to  exclaim : 

^  I  have  it  I — we  must  go  to  Scotland/ 

*  My  dear  John,  what  makes  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

*  Poor  old  David  has  been  out  fishing,  and  has  managed  to 
stumble  and  break  his  arm.  He  seems  in  very  low  spirits,  as  he 
cannot  get  on  with  his  work.  It  will  only  be  kindness  to  go  to 
him,  and  Scotland  is  very  beautiful,  my  dear  Emily,  though  it  is 
not  quite  so  far  off  as  Switzerland.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  quite  silent,  which  was  such  an  unusual 
phenomenon  in  his  partner  in  life  that  John  Dalrymple  began  to 
be  alarmed.    Presently  she  said : 

^  John,  have  you  noticed  how  pale  and  thin  Amy  Summers  has 
been  looking  lately  ? ' 

'  No  wonder ;  all  work  and  no  play  would  make  any  girl  dull. 
She  does  not  lead  a  natural  life.' 

*  Well,  John,  I  was  thinking  that  it  would  be  such  a  capital 
plan  if  we  were  to  take  Amy  with  us.  She  would  be  a  delightful 
companion  for  me,  and — and  it  would  do  her  a  world  of  good.' 

Now,  this  was  a  very  kind  thought  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple, and  did  not  at  all  account  for  the  roar  of  laughter  in 
which  her  husband  presently  indulged. 

*  Soh ! — ^Emily,  my  dear,  you  are  at  it  again,  are  you  ? ' 

*  At  it  I — what  do  you  mean  ? 

'Mean  ?  I  mean  that  you  are  trying  to  make  me  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  freedom  and  peace  of  mind  of  that  most 
incorrigible  bachelor,  David  Dalrymple,  my  brother,  and  of  that 
charming  but  most  coy  and  determined  spinster.  Amy  Summers, 
of  this  parish.  Do  not  protest,  I  know  your  tricks  and  your 
manners.  Well,  Emily,'  he  said  more  seriously, '  for  once  I  wish 
heartily  you  may  succeed.' 

<  Then,  you  agree  to  be  my  accomplice  I ' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  he  answered,  holding  up  his  hands  deprecatingly^* 
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*  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  I  am  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness to  conspire  against  the  peace  of  any  man  or  maid.' 

*  At  all  events,  you  do  not  object  to  my  plan  of  taking  Amy 
with  us?' 

'  By  no  means ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea  of  yours.  Did 
you  not  say  she  was  coming  here  this  evening  ? — you  can  settle  it 
at  once.  Oh!  little  does  my  lonely  brother  think,'  said  he  in 
tragic  tones, '  what  awful  fate  is  being  prepared  for  him  1  I  know 
him,  though,  better  than  you  do,  Emily,  and  I  warn  you  it  is  no 
easy  task  you  have  set  yourself.  I  wish  you  joy.  Crood  morning. 
I  leave  you  to  weave  your  web.' 

Amy  Summers  was  at  this  time  five-and-twenty.  In  her 
childhood  and  girlhood  she  had  been  the  delight  and  companion 
of  her  father,  whom  she  loved  with  her  whole  heart. 

Mr.  Summers  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  had  not 
taken  orders  because  of  conscientious  scruples  about  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Having  inherited  a  few  thousand  pounds,  he  determined 
to  live  quietly  on  the  income  thus  provided  for  him,  and  to  eke 
it  out  by  occasional  literary  laboiirs.  His  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  when  very  young,  was  what  is  generally  called  a  sensible 
woman  ;  for  she  never  allowed  her  thoughts  to  stray  into  regions 
in  which  servants'  characters  and  cookery-books  ceased  to  be 
objects  of  interest. 

Amy  was  an  only  child,  and  Mr.  Summers  soon  found  out  that 
she  was  possessed  of  unusual  abilities.  He  had  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  developing  her  mind,  and  had  made  her  so  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Latin  that  she  could  thoroughly  enjoy  the  literature  of 
both  languages.  His  daughter  had  reached  her  twentieth  year, 
and  was  becoming  every  day  less  his  pupil  and  more  his  friend  and 
fellow-student,  when  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  money,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  speculation,  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
became  seriously  ill  and  shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  an 
internal  malady,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  unsuspected  by 
any  but  himself. 

The  efifect  upon  Amy  was  terrible.  Life  seemed  for  many 
months  absolutely  barren  and  joyless.  Her  father  had  not  been 
intentionally  selfish,  for^he  had  not  foreseen  that  his  having  allowed 
her  to  concentrate  all  her  aflFection  on  him  would  result  in  years  of 
Bufifering  and  loneliness. 

Her  graceful  figure,  wavy  golden  hair,  and  deep-set  dark-grey 
eyes,  together  with  the  sweet  smile  which  sometimes  brightened 
her  face,  might,  indeed,  have  gained  her  many  admirers ;  but  her 
education  had  unfitted  her  for  enioyine:  the  ordinary  common- 
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places  of  Bociety ;  and,  having  no  brothers,  the  had  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  interested  either  in  the  more  serious  aspirations  or  in 
the  natural  and  spirit-stirring  amusements  of  the  young  men  of 
her  acquaintance :  to  her  they  seemed  to  have  only  silly  compli- 
ments and  stale  jokes  at  their  command. 

They^  for  their  part,  were  generally  repelled  by  the  cold  reserve 
of  her  demeanour,  and  bad  no  idea  of  the  underlying  tenderness 
and  playfulness  of  her  disposition. 

One  bright-faced,  dark-eyed  youth  there  was,  indeed,  who  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  at  their  house.  He  was  an  ambitious 
student,  and  came  to  Mr.  Summers  both  for  books  and  guidance. 
Amy  and  he  had  had  many  interesting  talks  together.  When  he 
left  for  college,  her  image  mingled  in  all  his  dreams  of  the  future. 
She  was  sorry  when  he  went  away,  for  she  liked  him,  and  the  liking 
might  have  grown  into  love.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Ill-health 
compelled  him  to  go  abroad :  he  never  retuiiied  to  England,  and 
never  saw  Amy  again. 

When  Amy's  first  passionate  grief  for  her  father  was  subdued, 
she  fell  back  on  study,  and  tried  to  imitate  the  Stoics  of  old. 
There  had  never  been  much  sympathy  between  Mrs.  Summers  and 
her  daughter,  and  when,  two  years  afterwards,  the  former  married 
again,  Amy  felt  that  she  must  seek  a  home  elsewhere  ;  so  she  went 
to  help  a  cousin  of  her  father's  who  had  a  large  school  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties.  The  occupation  was  not  uncongenial  to 
her,  and  she  decided  to  go  on  with  it. 

An  earnest  and  successful  worker  is  always  sure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  if,  possessed  as  she 
was  of  the  power  of  loving  deeply,  Amy  should  sometimes  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  great  want  in  her  life.  She  was  conscious  that 
the  strongest  feelings  of  her  nature  were  lying  unused  except  in 
the  kind  of  spirit-worship  which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  Her  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  reading  the  books 
which  she  had  learnt  to  enjoy  with  him ;  for  then  sometimes  she 
could  almost  believe  that  he  was  still  with  her.  Her  peculiar 
&vourite8  were  the  three  grand  old  Grreek  tragedians.  Their 
stem  views  of  life,  and  the  grim  sadness  of  some  of  the  stories 
whidi  they  chose  as  subjects,  had  a  great  attraction  for  her. 

The  visits  which  Amy  paid  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple  constituted  the 
only  interruption  to  her  round  of  studies.  Their  daughter  had 
been  her  favourite  pupil,  and  when  Helen  married  and  went  to 
India  with  her  husband  it  had  been  a  comfort  to  the  parents  to 
have  Amy  with  them  sometimes.  The  visits  had  been  very  plea- 
sant to  her,  and  she  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  go  that  after- 
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noon ;  but  she  had  no  idea  of  the  surprise  which  was  in  store  for 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  jacket  and  was  seated 
in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  the  latter  said  : 

*  Amy,  what  do  you  think  ? — John  and  I  have  decided  on 
going  to  Scotland  this  summer.' 

*  Why  I  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  that  will  be  delightful.  Scotland  is 
about  the  only  country  that  I  really  long  to  see.' 

*  How  fortunate  1  you  can  have  your  desire  at  once,  for  we  are 
most  anxious  that  you  should  accompany  us.' 

*  Mrs.  Dalrymple  I '  exclaimed  Amy  in  astonishment. 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  must  not  be  overcome  with  gratitude, 
for  John  and  I  know  what  we  are  about,  and  we  have  taken  care  to 
choose  the  most  amiable  travelling  companion  we  could  think  of, 
and  we  mean  to  have  a  delightful  time  together.' 

It  was  not  Amy's  way  to  be  very  much  excited  about  anything 
now;  but  there  was  an  imusual  flush  on  her  cheeks  this  even- 
ing, and  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  they  had  been  for  many  a 
day. 

When  Mr.  Dalrymple  came  in,  he  exclaimed  2 

*  Well,  Amy,  if  the  thought  of  a  change  of  air  makes  you  look 
80  bright,  what  will  become  of  you  when  you  really  see  "  bonnie 
Scotland"?' 

*  It  is  extremely  kind  of  you  both  to  think  of  taking  me  with 
you,'  said  Amy. 

<  Has  Emily  told  you  what  led  us  to  make  up  our  minds  to  go 
there?' 

At  this  speech,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  did  not  look  at  all  pleased,  for 
she  was  afraid  that  her  husband  was  going  to  mar  her  plans,  and 
put  one  of  the  victims  on  guard.     She  said  at  once : 

*  We  had  so  much  to  say,  that  I  had  no  time  to  explain.' 
Turning  to  Amy  she  continued  : 

*  Mr.  David  Dalrymple,  my  husband's  brother,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm  in  some  remote  but  very  lovely 
village  in  Scotland  ;  and  we  are  going  to  see  that  these  northern 
savages  do  not  take  advantage  of  him  in  his  maimed  condi- 
tion.' 

*  Is  your  brother  like  you  ? '  asked  Amy,  quite  unconscious  that 
her  innocent  question  was  a  source  of  much  quiet  amusement  to 
John  Dalrymple. 

*  Well, — no.  He  is  taller  and  not  so  fat ;  he  has  iron-grey 
hair,  nicely  waved  (at  least,  so  the  ladies  say),  and  a  finely  deve- 
loped nose.  Then,  he  is  tremendously  clever,  and  is  always  occu- 
pied in   some  antediluvian   literary  work.   uSfibuip^manffiJ^he 
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Hebrews  now,  I  think.  David  is  a  much  better  fellow  than  I  am, 
except  for  two  things — he  is  an  incurable  woman-hater  and  con- 
foundedly obstinate.  I  believe  that  fellow  would  sooner  let  his 
inside  be  eaten  out  like  that  young  Spartan  fool,  than  give  up  any 
of  his  pig-headed  opinions.  Some  people  call  it  pride  ;  I  call  it 
obstinacy.' 

*  He  has  some  reason  for  hating  women,  though,'  said  Mrs. 
Dalrymple,  ^  for  he  was  jilted  most  shamefully  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  He  vowed  that  he  would  never  ask  another  woman 
to  marry  him,  and  he  has  kept  his  word  so  &r.' 

*  And  he'll  keep  it  to  the  end,  the  stupid  blockhead  that  he  is  I ' 
said  John.  '  If  he  had  married  some  pretty  heiress  within  six 
months,  it  would  have  been  a  much  better  way  of  punishing  the  false 
young  woman.  But,  there  I — it  makes  me  indignant  whenever  I 
think  of  it.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  When  do  your  holidays 
b^^,  Amy  ? ' 

*  At  the  end  of  this  month.' 

*  Good.  We  shall  start  early  in  August — the  very  best  time 
for  going  to  Scotland.  While  we  are  talking  about  it — ^be  sure 
you  ladies  take  plenty  of  wraps  with  you ;  for  Scotland  is  a  fickle 
dame  to  deal  with.  She  treats  you  to  hot  and  cold  fits  with  no  con- 
sideration for  delicate  constitutions.' 

After  having  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  her  friends.  Amy 
went  back  to  dream  of  hills  and  heather. 


Chapter  IF. 

DRFMNADROCHir. 

On  August  1,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  and  Amy  started  for 
Glasgow,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  to 
Drunmadrochit. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening  as  the  steamer  turned  into  the 
beautiful  little  bay  which  was  their  destination,  and  landed  them 
at  the  Temple  Pier — a  landing-place  with  very  difierent  surround- 
ings from  those  of  its  namesake  in  London.  There  was  but  one 
small  dwelling  in  sight,  and  Amy  laughingly  said  that  they  would 
have  to  lodge  in  the  ruined  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

Since  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day  they  had  been  pass- 
ing through  ever-varying  scenes  of  beauty ;  but  though  they  had 
seen  much  that  was  wilder,  grander,  more  solitary,  and  more  im- 
pressive, they  had  seen  nothing  more  lovely  than  this  little  para- 
dise, which  Bccmed  to  invite  weary  mortals  to  leave  all  cares  behind, 
and  rest  with  Nature. 
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Several  of  the  passengers,  with  whom  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted on  the  journey,  had  wondered  much  that  they  should 
think  of  going  to  such  a  little-known,  out-of-the-way  place,  when 
Inverness  was  only  fifteen  miles  farther  on ;  but  they  began  to 
think  now  that  even  for  people  who  were  neither  artists  nor  anglers 
Drumnadrochit  might  be  a  charming  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
summer  holiday.  Had  it  rained,  doubtless  their  feelings  would 
have  been  different, 

A  grand  scramble  for  bags  and  rugs — a  bump  against  the  pier 
— many  hasty  *  good-byes ' — then  they  jump  ashore,  and  the  steamer 
is  off  again,  growing  rapidly  smaller  as  they  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  quickly  made  friends. 

They  turn,  and  find  a  waggonette  waiting  to  convey  them  to 
the  inn. 

As  they  drive  there,  Mr.  Dairy mple  remarks  that  David  has 
shown  good  taste  in  his  selection  of  a  hermitage. 

'  By  Jove,  I  should  not  mind  doing  the  hermit  myself  for  a 
time,  amid  such  surroundings.' 

'  In  the  summer  time,'  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple  quietly. 

*  Don't  damp  my  fervour,  Emily.  I  should  have  been  spouting 
poetry  in  a  minute,  if  you  had  only  let  me  be.  Instead  of  which, 
here  I  am  wondering  what  sort  of  dinner  they  will  give  us  at  the 
inn.  How  is  it  with  you.  Amy  ?  Are  you  hungry,  or  has  such  a 
feast  of  beauty  deprived  you  of  all  wish  for  the  ordinary  food  of 
mortals  ? ' 

*  At  the  risk  of  seeming  unpardonably  prosaic,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  I 
must  confess  to  being  decidedly  hungry.  But,  do  you  know,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  like  this  better  than  all  that  we  have  seen  to- 
day. It  is  a  place  to  be  loved.  I  am  very  glad  we  are  to  stay 
here.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  disenchanted,'  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple. '  Our  first  impressions  are  so  favourable,  that  I  fear  dis- 
appointment may  await  us.' 

'  Now  it  is  your  turn.  Amy,  to  have  the  wet  blanket  applied  to 
your  enthusiasm.  Never  mind,  let  us  console  each  other.  We, 
whose  souls  are  full  of  poetry,  must  combine  to  quell  this — but 
here  we  are  at  Drumnadrochit  Inn.  It  is  homely  enough ;  let  us 
hope  it  is  comfortable.' 

The  landlady,  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  who  seemed  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  always  giving  satisfaction,  received  them 
quietly,  and  took  them  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  They  were  very  plainly  furnished,  but  clean  and  inviting 
enough :  and  then,  the  view  would  have  made  up  for  much. 

David  Dalrymple  was  out  when  they  arrived,  for  they  had  not 
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told  him  of  their  intended  visit ;  but  had  written  in  Amy's  name 
from  Glasgow  to  secure  rooms. 

Amy  had  several  times  felt  inclined  to  pity  this  poor  man, 
who  had  sought  out  what  he  considered  a  remote  and  inaccessible 
solitude,  and  whose  dream  of  peace  was  to  be  so  rudely  shattered. 
She  was  a  little  curious,  however,  to  see  how  he  would  take  their 
invasion. 

He  had  ordered  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  so  it  was  agreed  that 
the  landlady  was  to  serve  up  as  good  a  dinner  as  she  could  at  such 
short  notice,  for  the  whole  party. 

Chapteb  III. 

TSLE  HERHIT  AT  BAT. 

While  the  ladies  unpacked  their  things  and  arranged  their  toilet, 
Mr.  Dalrymple  set  out  with  his  pipe  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  landlady  as  that  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  meet  his 
brother. 

He  would  have  enjoyed  letting  the  latter  enter  and  confront 
the  Philistines  without  any  preparation  ;  but  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was 
afraid  that  David  might  in  his  first  surprise  say  something  that 
would  hurt  Amy's  feelings,  and  perhaps  have  a  fetal  effect  on  her 
plans.  So  poor  John  was  sent  forth  to  break  the  ice,  a  task  which 
he  did  not  altogether  relish. 

He  started  with  the  intention  of  walking  a  loDg  way;  but, 
having  taken  a  turning  to  the  left  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  inn,  he  found  himself  on  a  bridge  with  a  low  stone  parapet, 
which  was  such  an  inviting  resting-place  whence  to  survey  the 
surrounding  hills,  that  he  got  no  farther  that  afternoon.  He  sat 
there  ruminating  and  throwing  stones  into  the  chattering  stream 
beneath. 

Meanwhile  David  Dalrymple,  who  had  not  taken  that  turning 
to  the  left,  was  slowly  walking  back  to  dinner,  grumbling  much 
inwardly  at  the  delay  in  his  work  owing  to  his  unfortunate  accident. 

As  he  approached  the  inn,  Amy  came  out  and  went  across  the 
road  to  explore  a  little  garden  and  summer-house  overgrown  with 
honeysuckle,  which  she  had  seen  from  her  window. 

^  Confound  it  all,'  said  David  to  himself,  ^  this  is  too  bad.  I 
thought  this  place  at  least  was  safe  from  women.  What  on  earth 
can  a  woman  want  here  ?  I  did  think  that  I  had  found  one  place 
on  earth  where  a  man  could  have  a  little  peace.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  move  on.  After  all,  it  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, as  I  cannot  work.'  He  really  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to 
start  at  once^  without  even  taking  his  things  with  him;  but  just 
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then  a  maid-servant  came  out  and  told  him  that  a  gentleman  had 
been  inquiring  for  him,  and  that  the  mistress  had  sent  him  towards 
the  falls.  Glad  to  avoid  entering  the  house,  David  turned, 
wondering  much  who  the  gentleman  might  be. 

When  John  Dalrymple  heard  a  footstep  approaching,  he  ceased 
his  pastime  of  adding  stones  to  the  already  stony  brooklet,  and, 
turning,  saw  his  brother  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

*What  in  the  world  has  brought  you  here?'  was  David's 
astonished  salutation. 

*  Why,  you,  of  course,  old  fellow.    How  is  the  arm  ? ' 

^  It  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  :  but  I  think  it  will  be  all 
right  in  time.  It  has  been  a  confounded  nuisance  to  me,  though. 
But,  I  say,  John,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  come 
all  this  way  to  see  me,  because  I  broke  my  arm  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  know,  I  suppose  if  you  had  chosen  to  break  it  in 
the  Black  Country  or  in  some  other  unpleasant  place,  my  brotherly 
aflfection  might  have  satisfied  itself  by  writing  to  you ;  but  one 
must  travel  somewhere  in  the  summer,  you  know,  so  I  just  thought 
I'd  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.' 

*  But  what  have  you  done  with  your  wife  ? ' 

'  Oh,  she  is  here  too.  By-the-by,  did  you  not  come  from  the 
inn  just  now  ?     It  is  a  wonder  you  did  not  see  her.' 

*  I  saw  a  young  lady,'  said  David,  in  a  voice  which  plainly 
indicated  that  the  sight  was  not  a  welcome  one. 

'  That  must  have  been  Miss  Summers,  a  young  friend  of  my 
wife's.' 

The  miurder  was  out,  and  fortune  had  helped  John  so  far,  for  it 
had  come  so  naturally  that  it  was  impossible  for  David  to  say  any- 
thing unpleasant  without  seeming  ungrateful.  He  certainly  did 
not  seem  overjoyed,  but  John  took  no  notice,  and,  looking  at  his 
watch,  said : — 

*  Ten  minutes  to  seven— we  must  go  in.  What  sort  of  cooking 
does  that  nice-looking  landlady  provide  ?  eh,  David  ? ' 

*  Very  good  of  its  kind,'  said  David  crustily. 

^  How  long  do  you  think  of  remaining  here  ? '  asked  John,  still 
ignoring  the  evident  discontent  of  his  younger  brother. 

^  It  will  depend  upon  circumstances,'  said  David,  struggling 
hard  with  his  inclination  to  say : 

*  Hang  it  all,  John,  it's  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me, 
but  I  had  rather  you'd  stop  away  if  you  must  bring  a  train  of 
womankind  with  you.' 

Fortunately,  just  then  they  got  to  the  inn  and  went  to  their 
rooms.  Doubtless  David  consoled  himself  with  many  expressions 
that  were  highly  improper,  but  we  shall  not  intrude  upon,  his 
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Chapter  IV. 

A  STEP  IK  iLDTAKCE. 


AuT  found  the  summer-house  so  delightful  a  retreat  that  she 
was  late  for  dimier,  and  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Dalrymple  ask  her 
brother-in-law  if  they  could  not  help  him  with  his  work ;  nor  his 
somewhat  ungracious  rejoinder  that  ladies  were  not  likely  to  know 
much  of  Greek,  and  that  at  his  best  John  had  always  been  a  dunce 
at  it.  In  the  latter  part  John  at  once  acquiesced,  and  added  that 
he  thought  he  could  beat  the  claimant  at  forgetting. 

At  the  same  time  he  glanced  at  his  wife  with  a  look  of  half- 
comic  despair,  which  meant :  ^  Your  first  step  has  not  been  very 
successful.' 

But  on  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  face  there  was  a  quiet  smile  which 
seemed  to  say :  ^  Genius  can  wait.' 

Amy  came  in  apologising,  and  after  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion had  been  gone  through,  John  said  : 

*  But  why  is  it  that  you  are  so  hurried  over  this  work,  David  ? 
In  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  are  generally  doing,  a  year  more  or 
less  makes  little  difference.' 

^  Yes,  but  this  happens  to  be  an  article  for  one  of  the  autumn 
quarterlies,  and  must  be  finished  in  proper  time.' 

*  What  is  the  subject  ? ' 

*"The  Drama,  Ancient  and  Modem."  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  work  it  out  well,  as  it  is  a  hobby  of  mine  that  the  form 
of  the  old  Greek  drama,  with  it«  two  or  three  chief  personages  and 
magnificent  choruses,  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  representation 
of  tragedy  than  the  form  adopted  by  more  modem  dramatists.' 

Amy  pricked  up  her  ears  at  this,  and  b^;an  to  think  that  Mr. 
David  Dalrymple's  researches  in  the  realms  of  literature  might 
not  be  of  so  dryasdust  a  nature  as  his  brother  had  made  her 
believe ;  but  she  refrained  from  saying  anything,  having  resolved 
to  efface  herself,  so  as  not  to  terrify  this  modem  hermit. 

He  continued  to  hold  forth  for  a  little  on  his  favourite  topic, 
and  interested  her  greatly ;  but  broke  off  suddenly,  saying : 

'  You  were  foolish  to  start  me  on  this  subject.  Tell  me  about 
your  journey.' 

There  followed  a  good  deal  of  the  usual  talk  about  the  scenery 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  the  various  little  adventures 
that  had  befidlen  them  by  the  way. 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  had  smoked  their  cigars, 
they  joined  the  ladies  in  a  room  which  David  had  turned  into  a 
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sort  of  study.  He  sat  down  to  write,  while  John  read  the  papers, 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  went  on  with  a  novel,  and  Amy  mended  some 
gloves  which  had  not  taken  kindly  to  travelling. 

Presently  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  fmnhling  and 
muttering  going  on  at  David's  comer  of  the  room.  It  continued 
for  some  time,  and  then  he  got  up,  saying  bitterly,  *  This  is  what 
puts  me  out  so  terribly : — I  want  a  quotation ;  I  know  half  of  it, 
but  cannot  remember  exactly  in  what  part  of  the  play  it  is  t  and 
how  am  I  to  look  for  things  with  one  hand  ? ' 

John  came  over  and  took  up  the  book,  saying : 

*  Spout  a  bit,  old  fellow,  and  I'll  do  my  best.' 

David  began  to  recite  what  happened  to  be  a  favourite  passage 
of  Amy's.  She  had  been  watching  him  for  some  time  silently,  and 
now  said  :  ^  I  know  where  that  is ;  let  me  find  it.' 

It  would  have  been  amusing  enough  for  any  bystander  to  have 
seen  the  result  of  these  simple  words.  To  begin  with,  all  three 
stared  at  her  with  open-eyed  astonishment ;  then  the  expression 
changed  gradually  on  each  face.  Pleasure  became  mingled  with 
the  surprise  on  David's,  as  Amy  took  the  book  and  quietly  found 
the  place.  Intense  amusement  gradually  became  John's  dominant 
expression,  while  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  was  one  of  quiet  triumph, 
which  deepened  into  something  almost  sublime  as  her  husband 
whispered  to  her :  *  You  never  told  me  of  this  trump  card  1 '  and 
she  motioned  to  him  to  look  at  David  and  Amy. 

The  former  had  taken  his  place  again  at  the  writing-table,  and 
Amy  was  bending  over  it  arranging  the  book  so  that  the  place 
should  not  be  lost,  while  making  some  remark  which  showed  David 
that  she  was  a  fellow-student  not  to  be  despised.  They  went  on 
talking  for  some  time,  and  David  was  perfectly  genial  and  natural, 
for  he  forgot  the  woman  in  the  scholar. 

Presently  Amy  went  back  to  her  seat  and  continued  her 
mending,  but  she  was  not  left  long  in  peace. 

*  Miss  Summers,  I  fear  I  must  appeal  to  you  again,  if  you 
would  be  so  kind.' 

In  a  moment  Amy  had  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  was  looking 
at  him  with  sympathy  and  interest. 

That  evening  a  great  deal  of  work  was  got  through,  and  David 
seemed  quite  blithe,  as  he  said :  *  You  have  given  me  back  my 
other  hand.  Miss  Summers,  but  I  fear  that  it  has  been  a  sad  bore 
to  you.' 

'  By  no  means.  Make  as  much  use  of  me  as  you  please.  It  is 
work  that  I  enjoy  greatly.' 

And  so,  before  they  retired  to  rest,  it  was  agreed  that  until  the 
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article  was  finished,  Amy  should  continue  to  act  as  his  aide-de- 
camp. 

*  I  shall  try"not  to  make  you  more  a  prisoner  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  Miss  Summers;  for  you  must  enjoy  the  glorious 
weather.  An  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  will  do  beautifully.  Grood-night.  I  hope  you  will  rest 
well  after  your  journey  and  your  labours.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  indulged  in  sundry  curtain  confidences 
that  night,  and  John  warned  his  wife  not  to  be  too  sanguine. 
*  I  tell  you  David  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule — ay,  as  a  hundred 
mules.' 


Chapter  V. 

THE    IDLE    DAr. 

For  a  fortnight  all  things  went  smoothly,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Amy  had  come  north  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  assist 
David,  so  naturally  did  everyone  take  to  the  arrangement. 
During  the  second  week  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain  ;  but  the 
weather  cleared  again  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  on  a  glorious 
Thursday  morning  Mrs.  Dalrymple  said  at  breakfast  that  Amy 
and  she  were  longing  to  go  again  to  the  Falls  of  Dhivach,  and 
that  she  had  resolved  that  David  must  spare  his  lady-help  for  one 
morning,  as  they  meant  to  take  their  books  and  lunch  and  spend 
a  whole  delightful  day  out  of  doors. 

David  felt  a  little  inclined  to  protest,  but  he  only  said : 

•  If  Miss  Sunamers  wishes  to  go,  of  course  I  must  get  on  without 
hen' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  evidently  quite  determined  to  have  her 
way,  so  Amy  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
whole  holiday. 

By-and-by  they  started,  and  David  began  to  work,  but  some- 
how nothing  went  well,  and,  do  as  he  would,  there  was  a  constant 
feeling  within  him  that  for  him  also  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  a  whole  holiday.  Then  he  began  to  wonder  how  far  they 
had  got  on  the  way  to  the  Falls.  One  o'clock  came,  and  he  had 
done  nothing. 

'  Confound  it  all  1  it's  no  use — I  cannot  work.  She  is  not  here,' 
said  he,  and  then  he  stopped  and  suddenly  burst  into  a  strange 
laugh.  ^  Sh&  %»  not  here!^  repeated  he  slowly  and  ironically. 
*  Well,  upon  my  word  this  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs.' 

He  began  to  walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room — then  he 
gazed  out  of  the  window,  and  he  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
beautiful  woods  of  pine  and  birch  which  clothed  the  hill  where 
Amy  was.  ^         1 
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There  came  over  his  face  a  curious,  wistful  expression,  and 
half  unconsciously  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  way  to  join  the 
holiday-makers.  He  began  by  going  slowly,  but  the  thoughts  that 
rose  within  him  drove  him  faster  and  faster  up  the  winding  path 
which  led  to  the  Falls.  He  did  not  even  stop  as  usual  on  the 
bridge  to  mark  the  rich  brown  of  the  water  which  made  such  a 
wonderful  contrast  with  the  green  surroundings  and  the  white 
foam  of  the  eddies.  As  he  came  towards^the  top,  however,  he 
began  to  think  how  absurdly  he  was  acting,  and  determined  to  go 
home  again.  But  he  was  very  near  a  sort  of  rough  summer-house 
that  overlooked  the  little  valley  in  which  lay  Drumnadrochit,  and 
also  commanded  a  view  of  Loch  Ness  and  the  hills  on  the  other 
side ;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  rest  there  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  down  without  trying  to  find  the  others. 

It  so  happened  that  Amy  had  grown  tired  of  reading  and  had 
found  her  way  to  this  summer-house  to  enjoy  the  view  in  solitude. 
She  was  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering  if  he  missed  her,  when 
David  suddenly  appeared  at  the  opening.  .,  Jle  came  in,  sat  down 
beside  her.  and  said : 

'  I  have  missed  you  dreadfully.' 

Now,  these  words  might  only  mean  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  his  quotations  without  her ;  but  they  were  said  in  a  low 
tone  with  a  sort  of  tremor  in  it,  and  accompanied  by  a  look  which 
made  Amy's  heart  stand  still.  She  felt  strangely  glad  to  see  him, 
but  her  only  words  were — '  Did  you  ? ' 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  an 
intensely  eloquent  silence,  diiriog  which  their  spirits  seemed  to 
come  very  near  to  one  another.  There  came  to  both  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  belonged  to  each  other. 

In  the  distance  was  heard  the  rush  of  the  Falls ;  before  them 
waved  the  graceful  birch- trees ;  afar  glistened  the  waters  of  Loch 
Ness.  For  one  moment  Amy  felt  perfectly  happy.  As  David 
gazed  at  her  downcast  face,  a  great  longing  came  over  him  to  take 
her  in  his  arms.  So  terrible  did  the  temptation  become,  that  he 
suddenly  started  to  his  feet  and  said  in  a  gruff  voice : 

*  Where  are  the  others  ?     Why  did  you  leave  them  ?' 

Amy  rose  wonderingly,  but  even  then  she  felt  that  for  the 
future  she  would  rather  hear  his  roughest  tones  than  the  sweetest 
whispers  from  any  other  voice. 

In  silence  they  walked  to  the  place  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  were  encamped  on  shawls.  As  soon  as  they  came  near, 
David  called  out  with  apparent  joviality : 
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*  You  see)  t  have  not  let  you  get  all  the  holiday-making.  Why 
should  not  I  have  my  share  ? ' 

*I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  sensible.  Have  you  had  lunch  ? 
No.    Well,  come  on ;  there's  something  left.' 

David's  behaviour  all  that  afternoon  was  very  strange,  and 
completely  puzzled  Amy.  He  had  alternate  fits  of  noisy  mirth 
and  perfect  silence.  During  the  latter  his  face  sometimes  assumed 
an  unusually  grave  expression. 

His  brother  could  not  imderstand  him,  and  occasionally  glanced 
at  Amy  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  her  appearance  to  account 
for  i^. 

There  was  nothing  special  to  be  noticed  in  Amy,  however, 
except  that  she  looked  particularly  well  and  pretty.  But  that 
was  ascribed  both  by  herself  and  others  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
mountain  breezes.  Much  of  it  was  really  due  to  the  new  interest 
which  life  was  beginning  to  have  for  her,  and  of  which  to-day,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  half-conscious. 

It  was  this,  far  more  than  the  change  of  air,  that  had  given 
the  healthful  glow  to  her  cheek  and  the  clearness  to  her  soft,  grey 
eyes. 

She  sometimes  watched  David  curiously,  sometimes  gazed  far 
away  with  a  dreamy  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  hovering 
about  her  lips,  that  made  one  forget  how  firm  they  could  be. 

It  was  very  pleasant  idling  there  on  that  lovely  day ;  but  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  close  in,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  had 
reluctantly  to  give  the  signal  for  preparing  to  go  homewards* 

So  peaceful  were  the  twilight  sounds,  so  soothing  was  the 
rusUing  of  the  leaves  as  they  passed  through  the  beautiful  woods, 
that  no  one  felt  inclined  to  break  the  silence.  As  they  neared 
the  little  inn,  even  the  faint  rustling  of  the  leaves  seemed  to  have 
ceased;  and  the  silence  would  have  been  perfect  but  for  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  stream  and  the  occasional  call  of  a  sleepy 
bird  to  its  wandering  mate. 

Chapteb  VI. 
xhb  btbuggls  begiks. 

Thebb  was  not  very  much  time  for  work  that  evening,  but 
David  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it«  He  had  never 
before  been  so  intent  upon  it.  There  was  no  breaking  off*  to 
talk  about  something  else :  it  was  serious  business. 

Wlien  it  was  time  for  Amy  to  go,  he  said,  with  an  almost  stem 
politeness :  ^         j 
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*  Forgive  me  if  I  am  trying  your  patience  too  severely,  but  I 
am  beginning  to  be  very  anxious  about  this  article,  and  should  like 
to  finish  it  soon:' 

Amy  could  not  understand  the  sudden  change,  but  assured  him 
that  he  had  not  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  her  powers  of  endur- 
ance. 

Next  day  his  manner  was  the  same,  and  so  it  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  following  week,  when  the  work  was  nearly  finished. 
True,  sometimes,  when  Amy  had  happened  to  raise  her  eyes 
suddenly,  she  had  met  his  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  in 
them  that  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  his  stem  business-like  way 
of  treating  her.  Once  there  had  been  such  a  look  of  misery  in  his 
whole  face,  that  she  almost  asked  him  what  was  troubling  him  i 
but  before  she  had  time  to  follow  this  impulse,  he  had  resumed  his 
writing,  and  her  courage  failed  her. 

He  had  been  apparently  out  of  sorts  ever  since  that  happy  yet 
fatal  Thursday.  His  appetite  seemed  to  have  left  him,  and  he  was 
so  irritable  with  John  that  the  latter  said  jokingly : 

*  ni  never  recommend  a  holiday  to  David  again.  It  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  him.' 

When  this  state  of  affairs  had  been  going  on  for  a  week,  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  confided  her  opinion  to  her  husband — that  he  need  not 
be  anxious,  as  David  was  only  desperately  in  love,  and  with  the 
remedy  at  hand,  the  illness  need  not  be  mortal ;  *  for,'  she  said, 
*  I  have  been  watching  Amy,  and  am  sure  she  is  not  indifferent.' 

John  shook  his  head  ominously,  and  said  : 

'  If  that  be  true,  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  They  say,  love  is 
all-powerful.  I  shall  believe  it  if  it  overcomes  David.  No  wonder 
he  looks  ill,  poor  fellow.  If  only  some  one  would  cast  out  the 
devil  in  him,  how  happy  he  might  be  in  such  a  paradise  with  such 
an  Eve ;  for  Emily,  my  dear,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Amy  is  be- 
coming out  and  out  beautiful.  Now,  don't  be  jealous,'  said  John, 
as  he  embraced  his  wife  like  a  dutiful  husband. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  evening  the  article  was  finished,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  verify  one  of  the  earlier  quota- 
tions. When  Amy  had  found  the  place  and  was  putting  the  book 
before  David,  as  she  had  done  on  the  first  evening,  his  feelings  over- 
powered him.  They  were  alone,  and  his  self-control  gave  way. 
He  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips.  Then, 
releasing  her,  he  rose  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

*  Forgive  me.  Miss  Summers,  I  could  not  help  it,'  and  went 
hastily  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Amy  in  greater  bewilderment 
than  ever. 

In  a  kind  of  dazed  way  she  put  his  papers  in  order,  and  then 
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went  upstairs.     As  she  passed  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  room  the  door  was 
not  quite  shut,  and  she  heard  John  Dahrymple  say  2 

•I  believe  you  are  right,  Emily.  He  loves  her,  but — I'd 
almost  bet  my  head  he'll  never  propose.' 

That  was  all  Amy  heard ;  but  it  was  enough.  She  understood 
now  the  reason  for  his  strange  treatment  of  her.  It  had  caused 
her  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  thought ;  for  she  could  not  forget 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  said  the  simple  words,  '  I  missed  you 
dreadfully,'  on  that  Thursday  afternoon.  Yet,  as  the  days  went  on, 
and  his  cold,  stem  manner  continued,  doubt  had  entered  into  her 
heart.  She  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  having  ever  thought  that  he 
meant  what  they  had  seemed  to  convey  to  her. 

At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  help  thinking  about  him ;  and 
now,  the  first  effect  of  these  words  heard  by  accident  was  to  fill  her 
heart  with  joy.  For,  did  they  not  tell  her  that  others  thought  he 
loved  her.  It  was  some  time  before  she  cared  to  go  further  than 
that,  but  as  she  untwisted  her  golden  hair  she  stopped  suddenly — 
the  smile  died  away,  and  a  grave  expression  came  into  her  face. 

The  thought  was  this :  If  he  really  loved  her,  a  foolish  vow 
would  never  stand  in  his  way.  Then  ehe  remembered  all  that 
John  had  said  about  his  brother's  obstinacy.  But  surely  love  can 
conquer  that,  and  then  she  began  to  wonder  how  much  she  could 
do  for  David. 

By-and-by  she  said  to  herself:  *  How  long  have  I  known  him  ? 
Scarcely  four  weeks  I  I  must  be  mad  1 '  Yet  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  had  known  him  always,  and  had  always  been  a  part 
of  his  existence. 

Before  Amy  fell  asleep,  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  face ;  so 
we  must  suppose  that  her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the  pleasant 
part  of  the  speech  she  had  overheard. 

Chapter  VII. 
ks  u2n?LEASA3frr  surprise. 

Next  day,  as  there  was  no  work  to  be  done,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  take  the  ten-mile  drive  to  the  end  of  Glen  Urquhart, 
put  up  the  horses,  and  spend  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  was  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  waggonette  was 
accordingly  ordered  for  twelve  o'clock. 

David  had  looked  ill  and  miserable  in  the  morning,  and  refused 
to  join  them  in  their  drive.  When  they  proposed  to  put  it  off,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  accompany  them,  he  seemed  so  un- 
necessarily angry,  that  they  decided  to  leave  him,  thinking  that 
perhaps  solitude  was  what  he  wanted.  u.ymz^u  uy  ^v^^^i^ 
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kvDL'j  was  longing  to  comfort  him,  and  yet  she  felt  angry  with 
him  too,  for  he  did  not  even  look  at  her. 

When  they  had  started,  she  tried  to  rouse  herself  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  sudden  changes  from  richly  wooded  hills  to  barren 
heath,  and  to  he  a  lively  companion  ;  but  it  was  not  easy,  and  the 
effort  was  not  very  successful. 

Her  thoughts  would  go  back  to  David,  and  his  face  would  come 
before  her  with  its  saddest  expression  and  the  wistful  look  in  the 
eyes,  that  made  her  heart  ache.  She  had  a  wild  longing  to  jump 
out  and  get  back  to  him,  and  then  a  thought  suddenly  came  into  her 
head,  which  made  the  colour  rise  to  her  cheeks  and  her  heart  beat 
faster.  What  was  it?  She  was  ashamed  to  look  it  in  the  face, 
and  so  she  suddenly  began  to  be  very  talkative;  but  the  fit  of 
seeming  gaiety  did  not  last  long. 

As  they  drove  home  again  after  the  horses  had  rested,  the 
thought  came  back  to  her.  This  time  it  made  her  so  pale  that 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  wrapped  her  up  in  shawls,  thinking  she  had 
caught  a  chill. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  it  was  six  o'clock.  The  landlady, 
who  was  at  the  door,  said : 

*  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  David  has  gone  to  Inverness  by  the 
five-o'clock  boat.     He  asked  me  to  give  you  this  letter.' 

When  Amy  heard  this  it  seemed  as  if  a  cold  hand  had  seized 
her  heart.  It  was  all  that  she  could  do  to  keep  from  falling.  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  noticed  it,  and  for  one  moment  her  confidence  in  her 
own  triumphant  genius  failed  her,  and  a  fear  came  over  her  that  she 
had  caused  some  terrible  mischief. 

But  the  letter  gave  a  simple  enough  explanation  of  his  going. 

For  some  days  his  arm  had  been  giving  him  great  pain,  and 
he  had  thought  it  best  to  go  to  Inverness,  now  that  his  pressing 
work  was  over,  and  have  it  seen  to.  He  said  nothing  about  when 
he  meant  to  return ;  but  asked  them  all  to  excuse  the  manner  of 
his  leaving. 

This,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple ; 
but  Amy,  thinking  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  of 
all  his  behaviour  towards  her,  became  at  once  convinced  that  he 
never  meant  to  come  back.  It  was  very  terrible  to  her ;  she  tried 
hard,  however,  to  hide  her  trouble.  Fortunately,  the  long  drive 
gave  her  an  excuse  for  feeling  fatigued,  and  she  went  early  to  bed 
— but  not  to  sleep. 

Sometimes  she  thought :  *  How  foolish  I  am  1  of  course  he  will 
e.ijic  hack.'  At  others  she  was  perfectly  certain  that  he  never 
meant  to  see  her  again. 

If  that  were  so,  Amy  ought  to  liave  felt  veryiaugry^Jwith^um  ; 
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she  could  not  feel  anything  but  sorrow,  for  she  was  sure  he  loved 
her ;  and,  if  so,  he  too  must  be  suffering.  She  was  conscious  of  an 
absurd  wish  to  find  him  and  console  him  for  trouble  which  was  all 
of  his  own  making. 

She  was  not  to  be  envied ;  but— neither  was  he. 

Chapter  YIII. 

POSSIBILITIES. 

Towards  morning,  exhausted  nature  triumphed,  and  Amy  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep.  When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  everything  seemed  so  cheerful  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  gloomiest  view  of  things. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  returning  from  an  expedition  to 
the  ruined  castle,  it  was  suggested  that  David  might  have  driven 
over  from  Inverness,  as  the  distance  was  only  fifteen  miles.  He 
had  not  come,  however,  and  Amy's  spirits  fell  somewhat. 

Next  day,  as  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  feeling  out  of  sorts,  it  was 
arranged  that  her  husband  should  remain  with  her  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  and  go  out  fishing  afterwards.  Thus  Amy  was  free 
to  spend  some  hours  out  of  doors. 

Now,  her  favourite  walk  had  always  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
Falls  ;  but  this  morning,  when  she  had  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  porch  looking  up  and  down  the  road  as  if  undecided  whicli  way 
to  go,  she  finally  went  to  the  left  and  walked  towards  the  loch.  This 
road  led  first  to  the  landing-pier  and  then  along  the  side  of  the 
loch  to  Inverness. 

On  her  left  were  steep  hill-sides  thickly  carpeted  with  purple 
heather.  The  owner  of  these  hills  had  evidently  been  replenishing 
his  purse  at  the  expense  of  the  wood,  and  the  white  roots  of  the 
recently  cut  trees  brightened  the  dark  hill-side.  To  the  right  was  a 
sloping  bank  leading  down  to  the  loch,  and  separated  from  the  road 
by  a  stone  wall  nearly  four  feet  high.  For  the  most  part,  one  could 
only  get  bright  glimpses  of  the  rippling  waters  of  Loch  Ness 
through  the  trees;  but  there  were  occasional  breaks,  and  Amy 
often  stopped  to  enjoy  the  view. 

When  she  had  walked  about  two  miles,  she  came  to  a  little 
mountain  stream  which,  having  succeeded  in  descending  by  modest 
leaps  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  found  itself  confronted  by  an  inex- 
orable rock.  Seeing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attack  it  in  a 
straightforward  way,  the  stream  had  resolved  to  get  round  it,  and 
had  divided  its  forces  in  order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually.  The 
small  bodies  of  water  were  decidedly  astonished  to  find  themselves 
after  a  short  journey  angrily  precipitated  into  a  pool  about  twenty 
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feet  below.  When  they  hzui  recovered  themselves,  they  had  to 
subdue  their  pride,  and  crawl  miserably  across  the  dusty  road. 
Those  that  escaped,  however,  soon  danced  with  joy  to  find  them- 
selves with  their  glittering  array  of  cousins  in  the  loch.  Feeling 
thirsty,  Amy  tried  to  catch  some  of  the  falling  drops,  but  could  not 
manage  it ;  so  she  clambered  up  the  bank  at  the  side,  and  found  a 
deep  pool  behind  the  rock,  where  the  waters  rested  for  a  little  to 
take  counsel  together.  Having  quenched  her  thirst,  she  lay  down 
on  the  heather,  which  made  a  very  comfortable  couch,  and  watched 
a  little  fish  that  had  somehow  got  into  the  pool  and  seemed  to  be 
its  only  tenant.  She  wondered  whether  or  not  it  ever  grew  tired 
of  its  cool  retreat,  and  felt  inclined  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of 
the  eager  drops  and  go  forth  in  search  of  adventures. 

The  walk  seemed  to  have  made  Amy  forget  her  fears ;  but 
suddenly  she  looked  up  and  listened  intently,  while  the  colour  rose 
to  her  cheeks.  The  sound  of  wheels  draws  nearer,  coming  from  tJie 
direction  of  Inverness  ;  she  gets  up  quickly,  and  places  herself  so 
that  she  is  almost  hidden  by  the  rock,  but  can  look  down  into  the 
road.  Can  it  be  ?  ,  •  •  .  As  the  horse's  head  becomes  visible,  she 
gazes  down  eagerly.  There  are  four  ladies  in  the  carriage.  Amy 
becomes  conscious  that  her  heart  is  beating  wildly,  and  that  she  is 
terribly  disappointed — she  sinks  down  on  the  heather,  trembling 
and  ashamed.  The  stieam  continues  in  vain  its  affectionate 
murmur — it  has  no  longer  power  to  soothe  her.  .  .  . 

That  afternoon,  when  Amy  was  reading  aloud  to  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple,  she  found  it  difficult  not  to  break  down.  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
noticed  the  tears  in  her  voice ;  but  said  nothing.  She  drew  her 
own  conclusions,  however. 

The  result  was  the  following  conversation  with  John  when  he 
returned  triumphantly  with  one  half-pound  trout : 

'  We  must  do  something  about  David.  Cannot  you  go  to  Inver- 
ness and  induce  him  to  come  back  ? ' 

'  No,  Emily,  you  must  remember  that  I  refused  to  be  your 
accomplice.     All  I  promised  was  neutrality.' 

^  Be  serious,  John.  It  is  no  joking  matter  now.  I  am  anxious 
for  Amy's  sake.' 

*  Has  she  told  you  anything  ? ' 

*  No,  that  is  just  the  worst  part  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  passed  between  them,  and  of  course  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a 
proud  girl  like  Amy  to  talk  to  me  about.' 

'  My  idea  was,  that  a  woman  always  confided  these  things  to  any 
other  woman  who  happened  to  be  near  her.' 

*  Yes,  but  you  forget  that  I  am  David's  relation.' 

*  That  would  make  a  difference,  certainly.    How  would  it  do, 
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BOW,  if  I  were  to  disguise  myself  as  a  woman  and  do  the  sympa- 
thising confidant  ?  I  should  like  the  part.  What  a  fool  David  is  I 
Amy  is  far  too  nice  a  giil  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy.  I 
wonder  what  makes  her  like  him.  He  is  much  older  than  she  is, 
and,  though  he  is  my  brother,  he  is  hardly  an  Adonis — nor  even  a 
Hercules.' 

'  But  then,  John,  Amy  is  not  quite  like  other  girls.' 

After  thinking  a  little,  John  said  earnestly : 

^Look  here,  Emily — ^I'm  really  as  eager  about  this  as  you ;  but 
take  my  advice.  Give  him  a  week,  and  then  I  shall  write  to  him. 
To  interfere  with  him  sooner  would  be  dangerous.' 

Chapter  IX. 

'  COME  BACK.' 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  wearily  enough  for  Amy.  Even 
on  Monday  there  was  no  news,  but  on  Tuesday  morning  there  was 
a  letter  to  John  in  which  David  referred  vaguely  to  some  intended 
journey;  but  still  said  nothing  about  his  return  to  Drumna* 
drochit. 

Now,  one  of  David's  peculiarities  was,  that  every  now  and 
then,  after  having  left  his  friends  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  he  would  write  to  them  from  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, or  some  other  far  distant  land  to  which  his  studies  had 
attracted  him ;  so  these  dark  hints  of  his  with  regard  to  travelling 
alarmed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

Amy's  cheeks  had  already  lost  the  bloom  for  which  they  had 
all  praised  the  mountain  air  ;  but,  as  she  heard  this  letter  read, 
she  grew  still  paler,  and  her  lips  were  compressed  as  if  in  pain ; 
for  she,  too,  was  aware  of  David's  peculiarity.  She  had  been  try- 
ing hard  to  be  brave  during  the  suspense  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  but  her  philosophy  did  not  avail  her  as  it  had  done  in  her 
earlier  trials.  Then  her  troubles  had  been  inevitable.  Nothing 
that  she  could  have  done  would  have  altered  the  course  of  events. 
All  that  then  happened  to  her  had  evidently  been  determined 
by  implacable  destiny,  and  she  had  only  to  resign  herself  to 
sufifer. 

But  now  it  was  different.  Eesignation  did  not  seem  the  only 
course.  There  was  room  for  action  on  her  part,  and  it  was  the 
struggle  going  on  between  her  pride  and  love  that  made  her  look 
so  ill.  At  times,  when  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  were  most  present  to  her,  she  felt  perfect  assurance  of 
his  love,  and  the  question  arose  within  her, — Should  she  give 
him  some  sign  that  he  possessed  hers  ?    Could  jhg^do  it,^^  Kp^ 
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answered  'Yes,'  and  began  to  think  out  a  letter  to  him,  there  rushed 
in  an  army  of  doubts.  What  if  she  should  be  mistaken  ?  After  all, 
her  imagination  might  have  deceived  her.  She  had  perhaps  misin- 
terpreted the  meaning  of  his  looks  and  tone.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  the  struggle  was  intensified,  and  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

On  Thursday  morning  she  sat  down  at  a  little  table  in  her 
room  and  trjed  to  write.  Half  a  dozen  notes  were  written  and 
torn  up.  Two  hours  had  passed,  and  yet  it  was  not  done.  At 
last,  having  sat  for  half  an  hour  with  '  Dear  Mr.  Dalrymple '  on  the 
sheet  before  her,  she  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  only  words  that 
rang  in  her  ears  were — '  Come  back.' 

Outside  it  was  a  wild  day,  and  Amy,  who  had  always  liked 
being  out  in  a  high  wind,  suddenly  started  up,  seized  her  hat 
and  jacket,  and  rushed  out,  feeling  that  she  must  be  alone  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

The  maid-servant  gazed  wonderingly  after  her,  as  she  almost 
ran  past  the  few  houses  of  the  village,  and  turned  as  usual  towards 
the  Falls.  The  trees  tossed  and  creaked,  as  the  wind  roared 
through  them,  in  sympathy  with  the  surging  billows  of  thought 
that  made  her  brain  whirl.  She  hardly  paused  an  instant  till  she 
had  reached  that  summer-house  where,  so  short  a  time  before,  life 
had  for  a  moment  seemed  so  fuU  of  peace.  The  contrast  was  too 
bitter.  She  threw  herself  down  on  her  knees,  rested  her  head  on 
the  rough  seat,  and  sobbed,  .  .  . 

After  some  discussion  with  his  wife,  John  Dalrymple  de- 
spatched the  following  characteristic  note : — 

*  Dbab  David, — Don't  be  a  fool  and  run  off  to  the  other  end  of 
nowhere  without  saying  good-bye  to  your  friends.  Emily  and  I  are 
well.  Amy  has  been  ill  ever  since  you  left ;  she  seems  to  miss 
her  daily  dose  of  Greek.  Tastes  differ.  You  had  better  come 
back. 

*  Yours,  JoHi?.' 

This  letter  reached  David  on  Thursday  morning.  He  read  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  had  been 
so  gloomy  as  to  have  frightened  the  waiters  during  the  past  week, 
became  more  and  more  hopeful  and  joyous.  Then  he  muttered, 
frowning  again : 

'  If  it  is  true,  what  a  brute  she  must  think  me  I ' 
The  view  of  the  case  which  John's  last  words  suggested  to  him 
was  quite  new.     On  that  day  when  Amy  left  him  and  he  could  not 
work,  David  had  awakened  to  the  knowledge^|h|Ji^  she^ad  ti|keii 
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possession  of  his  heart.  He  tried  to  master  his  love  in  the  days 
that  followed,  and  never  thought  that  he  was  causing  her  pain. 
Any  kindness  she  had  shown  him  had  been  attributed  by  him, 
with  a  diffident  bitterness  resulting  from,  his  former  experience,  to 
the  fact  that  Amy  was  a  woman  and  he  was  the  only  fellow  near. 
Once  since  he  had  lefl  the  thought  of  the  possibility  that  she  cared 
for  him  had  presented  itself;  but  he  immediately  stifled  it,  pay- 
ing to  himself, '  What  should  a  girl  find  to  care  for  in  a  grey- 
beaded  old  idiot  like  me  ? ' 

He  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Drumnadrochit,  and,  as  he  drove 
along,  hope  and  fear  by  turns  possessed  him.  .  .  . 

They  never  knew  exactly  how  they  came  to  be  in  one  another's 
arms.  Perhaps  a  louder  blast  than  usual  had  drowned  their  words, 
and  that  might  account  for  their  omitting  to  exchange  assurances 
of  love.     Presently  he  said  : 

*  My  darling,  what  did  you  think  of  me?  ' 

*  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back,'  answered  Amy  in  a 
voice  which  still  trembled. 

*  If  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  could  ever  care  for 
me,  I  should  never  have  gone  away  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
near  you  any  longer.' 

*  Then,  you  are  not  going  to  Egypt  1 '  said  Amy,  half  laughing, 
but  with  the  tremor  of  past  sobs  in  her  voice. 

He  held  her  face  so  that  he  might  gaze  into  the  tender  eyes, 
and  said,  after  a  pause  : 

*  Not  till  you  go  with  me.    Will  you,  some  day  ? ' 

She  spoke  no  word,  but  he  read  his  answer  in  her  face,  and  a 
long  kiss  was  the  result  of  it.  •  .  • 

While  they  had  been  heedless  of  all  aroimd,  the  wind  had  fallen  : 
clouds  had  gathered,  the  sky  had  grown  darker  and  darker,  and 
now  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder.  It  had 
been  muttering  in  the  distance  unheard  by  them.  Flashes  of 
lightning  quickly  succeeded  each  other ;  the  thunder  rolled  over  • 
head ;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  presently  the  wind  rose 
again  more  furious  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  intend  to  tear  their 
shelter  with  it  in  its  mad  career.  It  was  impossible  to  talk ;  but 
that  was  not  necessary.  They  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
it  did  not  matter  what  storms  raged  without. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  became  very  much  alarmed  about  Amy  on  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  storm,  and  was  frequently  at  the  window 
watching  anxiously  for  her.  When  the  rain  ceased  ftnd  the  clouds 
were  fljpng  before  t}ie  wind,  she  called  out ; 
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^  Johiiy  John,  he  has  done  it  I  Here  they  aie,  at  last ! '  and  as 
they  came  in,  John  said  : 

*  Storms  seem  to  be  your  element.  You  both  look  wonderfully 
well.  What  have  you  been  doing  to  Amy  to  give  her  back  her 
roses  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  persuading  her  to  take  you  for  a  brother-in-law,* 
was  David's  answer. 

The  joyous  eCFect  of  these  words  may  be  imagined. 
In  the  evening,  John  asked  suddenly : 

*  What  about  the  vow,  old  fellow  ? ' 

He  thoroughly  deserved  the  terrible  glance  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  wife;  but — he  had  lost  his  wager. 

David  looked  tenderly  at  Amy's  blushing  face,  and  said  quietly : 

^  Some  vows,  like  some  customs,  are  ^^  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance." ' 

Amy  did  not  look  at  him  then,  but,  when  she  did,  it  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  her  in  his  arms  again, 
though  they  were  not  alone. 

There  was  a  wedding  from  Mrs.  Daliymple's  in  December.  Of 
all  her  presents,  the  one  most  appreciated  by  the  bride  was  a 
beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  October  number  of  the  before- 
mentioned  *  Keview.* 

M.  J.   M.   BOBERTSOK. 
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George  CoIiHint,  €lt)ct  mh  ioungcr* 

'  I  HAVE  met  George  Colman  occasionally,  and  thought  him  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  convivial.  Sheridan's  humour,  or  rather 
wit,  was  always  saturnine,  and  sometimes  savage ;  he  never  laughed 
(at  least,  that  I  saw — and  I  watched  him),  but  Colman  did.  If  I 
had  to  choosey  and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say, 
''Let  me  begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with 
Colman."  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  everything,  from  the  Madeira  and 
champagne  at  dinnet,  the  claret,  with  a  layer  of  port  between  the 
glasses,  up  to  the  punch  of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog  or 
gin  and  water  of  daybreak  \  all  these  I  have  threaded  with  both 
the  same,  Sheridan  was  a  grenadier  company  of  life  guards,  but 
Colman  a  whole  regiment  of  light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a 
regiment.'  So  wrote  Byron  of  the  younger  Colman,  whose  wit, 
however,  was  hereditary ;  for  there  was  a  certain  George  Colman 
the  Elder,  the  author  of  the  best  comedy,  after  the  *  School  for 
Scandal/  o?  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  we 
most  first  give  some  account. 

He  was  bom  in  1733.  His  father,  Francis  Colman,  was 
minister  at  Vienna  in  the  reign  of  the  First  George,  and  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Court  of  Florence  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth.  He 
survived  that  event  only  one  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  polished  manners,  and  contemporaries  speak  highly 
of  his  affability  and  his  fine  taste  in  music,  literature,  and  the 
drama.  The  orphan  boy  was  now  adopted  by  the  famous  William 
Polteney,  who  had  married  Mrs.  Colman's  sister.  Scandal  imputed 
this  benevolence  to  a  paternal  instead  of  to  an  avuncular  affection, 
and  George  considered  it  necessary,  in  a  fragment  of  autobiogra- 
phy, many  years  afterwards,  to  take  up  the  imputation,  and  to 
demonstrate,  that,  as  his  mother  had  resided  in  Florence  four  or 
five  years  previous  to  his  birth,  and  as  his  uncle  during  that  period 
had  not  quitted  England,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  relation- 
ship could  exist.  The  truth  or  &lsehood  of  such  a  report  matters 
very  little  now,  and  the  old  scandal  was  scarcely  worth  repeating. 
George  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  was  afterwards  entered  as  a 
student  at  Oxford,  in  1751. 

On  January  30,  1754,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Bonnell 
Thornton,  started  the  *  Connoisseur,'  a  periodical  after  the  style 
of  the  « Spectator.'    Thornton  had  been  his  chijm  botliji^gjh9gl 
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and  college.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  apothecary  of  Maiden  Lane, 
and  was  intended  for  a  doctor,  but  neither  work  nor  application  of 
any  kind  being  to  his  taste,  he  set  up  for  a  wit  and  a  scribbler, 
A  story  that  has  furnished  more  than  one  dramatist  with  a  situa- 
tion more  comic  than  probable,  is  related  as  a  fact  in  connection 
with  this  young  scapegrace.  One  night,  while  he  was  supposed  to 
be  studying  hard  at  Christ  Church,  upon  entering  the  boxes  of  Drury 
Lane  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  father.  After  eyeing 
him  for  a  moment,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  express  his 
indignation  at  the  rencontre  in  very  strong  terms.  Knowing  the 
stem  temper  of  his  parent,  and  fearing  that  some  pecuniary  incon- 
venience might  result  to  him  from  this  escapade,  he,  with  the  cool 
effrontery  of  a  comedy  hero,  assured  his  interlocutor  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  him  to  be  his  son,  and  upon  the  father  per- 
sisting, assumed  a  tone  of  highly  offended  dignity,  objurgated  *  old 
Wigsby's '  impudence,  and  quitted  the  box.  He  now  rushed  away 
to  a  livery-keeper,  hired  a  post  chaise,  dashed  off  to  Oxford  as 
fast  as  horses  could  take  him,  and  arrived  there  in  time  for  chapel 
the  next  morning.  When,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  elder 
Thornton  arrived,  he  found  young  Hopeful  in  morning  gown  and 
slippers,  surrounded  by  medical  works,  writing  a  dissertation  on 
Cramp.  Still  not  quite  satisfied,  he  waited  upon  the  Dean,  who 
informed  him  that  his  son  had  certainly  attended  divine  worship 
that  morning.  This  information  completely  dissipated  his  doubts, 
and,  very  much  ashamed  of  having  wronged  so  studious  a  young 
man,  he  made  him  a  handsome  present  and  departed.  Bonnell 
was  no  more  diligent  in  his  literary  undertakings  than  he  had 
been  in  his  graver  studies,  and  when  it  was  his  turn  to  supply  the 
number  of  the  '  Connoisseur,'  he  was  seldom  ready.  Frequently, 
when  Colman  called  upon  him  for  the  copy  of  the  essay  that  was 
to  appear  the  next  morning,  not  even  the  subject  had  been  thought 
of.  'Sit  down,  Colman,'  he  would  say;  'we  must  give  the 
blockheads  something ; '  and  while  his  collaborateur  was  scribbling 
away  in  desperation,  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room  sipping 
brandy  and  water,  taking  snuff,  but  never  troubling  himself  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  except  to  bid  his  friend  write  away.  For  those 
who  love  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  time — in  its  habit  as  it  lived— of 
its  manners,  follies,  modes  of  thought,  there  is  still  pleasant  read- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  'Connoisseur.'  Goldsmith 
highly  praised  it  in  the  '  Monthly  Eeview.'  '  He  is  the  first  writer,' 
says  the  doctor, '  since  Bickerstaff,  who  has  been  perfectly  satirical, 
yet  perfectly  good-natured ;  and  who  never,  for  the  sake  of  declama- 
tion, represents  simple  folly  as  absolutely  criminal.  He  has  solidity 
to  please  the  grave,  an^i  humour  p^nd  wit  to  allure  the  gay,' 
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At  the  desire  of  his  uncle  Polteney,  Colman  selected  the  law 
ad  a  profession ;  but  he  had  no  more  love  for  Blacksione  than  had 
Thornton  for  Galen,  and  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
theatres  and  coffee-houses  than  in  his  chambers  poring  over  parch- 
ment and  leather.  Pulteney,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Bath,  was 
continually  writing  him  letters  upon  the  subject.  *  When  you 
take  your  bachelor's  degree,'  he  says  in  one,  *  I  promise  to  take 
you  from  the  University  and  place  you  in  some  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  society  you  have  been  sometime  a  member. 
When  you  are  there,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  will  have  you  closely 
watched,  and  be  constantly  informed  how  you  employ  your  time. 
I  must  have  no  running  to  play-houses  or  other  places  of  public 
diversion ;  but  your  whole  time  must  be  given  up  to  attend  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  during  their  sittings  in  the  momiugs, 
and  your  evenings  must  be  employed  at  home  in  your  own  cham- 
bers in  assiduous  application  and  study,  imtil  you  have  fitted 
yourself  to  make  a  figure  at  the  bar.' 

Colman  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1758,  after  which  he  quitted 
the  University  and  went  on  circuit.  The  only  incident  connected 
with  his  very  brief  legal  career  which  has  been  recorded  is  his 
saving  two  scoundrels  from  being  hanged  at  Oxford,  upon  which  his 
uncle  Pulteney  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  we  find  him  again  in  London,  scraping  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Garrick  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Letter  of 
Abuse  to  David  Garrick,'  in  which,  under  pretence  of  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Garrick's  rivals,  he  held  them  up  to  ridicule,  and 
insinuated  some  very  delicate  flattery  to  the  great  actor.  This  pro- 
cured him  an  introduction  to  Boscius,  who  never  neglected  any  per- 
son who  praised  him  ;  and  in  a  little  time  Colman  was  in  so  much 
estimation  at  Drury  Lane  that  Murphy,  when  negotiating  for  the 
production  of  his  farce  *  The  Upholsterer,'  considered  his  good 
opinion  a  recommendation  worth  quoting ;  and  in  the  long  dispute 
over  the  same  author's  play,  *  The  Orphan  of  China,'  Colman  was 
chosen  for  umpire.  A  young  gentleman  with  an  itch  for  scrib- 
bling could  not  possibly  remain  long  in  such  close  connection  with 
the  drama  without  trying  his  hand  at  that  most  enticing  form  of 
composition ;  and  in  1760  he  produced  a  farcical  piece  in  one  act, 
entitled  '  PoUy  Honeycombe,'  in  which  the  novel-reading  propen- 
sities of  the  young  ladies  of  the  age  were  good-humouredly 
satirised.  Honeycombe  was  the  pseudonym  of  the  editor  of  the 
*  Boyal  Female  Magazine,'  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  silliest 
and  most  vapid  sentimental  novels.  The  skit  was  a  complete 
success ;  but  the  author,  on  account  of  his  relations  with  his  uncle 
Bath|  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  declare  himsel^'^''  ^^Early  in  the 
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ensuing  year  he  placed  *  The  Jealous  Wife '  in  Garrick's  hands  ; 
the  underplot  and  the  characters  of  Eusset,  Charles,  Lord  Trinket, 
and  Lady  Freelove  were  borrowed  from  *  Tom  Jones,'  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oakley  and  the  Major  are  original  creations.  Probably 
the  absurd  side  of  jealousy  has  never  been  more  felicitously  ridi- 
culed than  in  the  best  scenes  of  this  comedy ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  gone  through  much  revision,  pruning,  and  condensation  from 
the  manager's  pen  before  it  assumed  its  present  shape.  Grarrick 
himself  played  Oakley,  but  he  was  not  much  at  home  in  the  part, 
and  its  success  on  the  first  night,  which  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  performance  seemed  rather  doubtful,  was  ascribed  entirely  to 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  fine  acting  as  the  wife.  The  comedy  is  still 
familiar  to  old  playgoers,  and  perhaps  the  two  leading  characters 
were  never  more  admirably  performed  than  they  were  some  few 
years  ago  at  Drury  Lane  by  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin. 
Uncle  Bath  was  now  let  into  the  secret,  and,  although  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  would  have  closed  his  doors  against  an  unsuc- 
cessful dramatist,  who  had  neglected  his  injunctions  and  disobeyed 
his  commands  about  running  to  play-houses,  he  very  warmly  con- 
gratulated the  successful  one. 

Colman  now  very  soon  threw  aside  wig  and  gown  for  ever,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  started  the  *  St.  James's 
Chronicle,'  a  capital  periodical  full  of  literary  gossip,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Grarrick  and  Thornton ;  wrote  more  farces,  *  The  Musical 
Lady '  and  '  The  Deuce  is  in  Him ' ;  produced  alterations  of  the 

*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and  of  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher's 

*  Philaster ' ;  and  during  Garrick's  long  visits  to  the  Continent  in 
1763  he  was  installed  as  part  manager  with  Lacy  and  George 
Garrick  at  Drury  Lane. 

From  the  favour  which  the  Earl  had  always  shown  him  he  had 
cherished  hopes  that  a  large  share  of  his  uncle's  enormous  wealth 
would  descend  to  him ;  but  Colman's  great  expectations  descended 
to  the  very  moderate  reality  of  an  annuity  of  nine  hundred  guineas 
and  the  succession  to  a  fine  estate ;  the  latter,  however,  was  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  next  heir.  General  Pulteney.  The  General 
was  quite  as  mean  and  avaricious  as  his  brother,  and  had  a  great 
dislike  to  Colman's  theatrical  connections,  more  especially  to  a 
certain  Miss  Ford,  an  actress  by  whom  George  had  a  son,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  This  honourable  act,  and  his  pur- 
chase of  a  fourth  share  of  the  Covent  Garden  patent  with  six  thou- 
sand pounds  left  him  by  his  mother,  completed  his  rich  relation's 
disgust,  and  lost  him  the  approbation  upon  which  his  estate  de- 
pended. This  was  in  1767.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  pro- 
duced, in  conjunction  with  Garrick,  his  most  famous  coD^edy,  '  The 
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Clandestine  Marriage/  His  first  sketch  of  Lord  Ogleby^  suggested 
by  the  proud  lord  in  the  first  picture  of  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
was  modified  by  his  coUaborateur  into  the  delicious,  vain,  decrepit, 
impecunious  old  fop,  as  we  at  present  know  him ;  the  fine  last  act, 
in  which  the  old  noble  so  suddenly  but  naturally  throws  oflF  his 
follies  and  meannesses,  and  rises  to  the  true  gentleman,  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  the  same  skilful  hand.  Thus  the  finest  part  of  the 
comedy  must  be  assigned  to  Garrick ;  but  to  Golman  still  remain 
the  admirable  portraits  of  the  purse-proud  citizen  Stirling,  his 
vulgar  sister  Mrs,  Heidelberg,  the  equally  vulgar  daughter ; 
Canton,  the  Swiss,  and  the  remaining  characters,  together  with 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  plot  and  incidents.  The  *  School 
for  Scandal,'  the  ^Clandestine  Marriage,'  and  ^She  Stoops  to 
Conquer'  are  the  three  comedies  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  none  written  since  can  compare  with 
them.  Colman  intended  Lord  Ogleby  for  Garrick,  and  was  highly 
offended  when  the  great  actor  resigned  the  character  to  King ;  but 
probably  the  play  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  exchange,  for  a 
more  consummate  performance  than  King's  was  never  witnessed. 
The  elder  Farren,  who  had  seen  the  original,  was  his  successor  in 
the  part,  and  that  fine  artist,  Mr.  Phelps,  brought  down  the 
tradition  to  within  the  memory  of  yoimg  playgoers. 

The  breach  just  referred  to  between  Garrick  and  Colman  was 
greatly  widened  by  the  latter  joining  the  management  of  the  rival 
house.  Some  time  afterwards  they  met  at  the  dinner-table  of  a 
mutual  firiend  at  Bath,  and  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up,  but 
the  old  cordial  relations  were  never  re-established.  Colman's  first 
production  at  Covent  Garden  was  an  adaptation  of  Voltaire's 
*  L'Seossaise,'  which  he  called  *  The  English  Merchant.'  It  was 
successful  in  its  day,  but  is  now  quite  forgotten.  It  was  followed 
by  ^  The  Man  of  Business,'  upon  which  the  same  epitaph  may  be 
pronounced. 

The  four  lessees  of  the  Covent  Garden  patent,  Harris,  Powell, 
Rutherford,  and  Colman,  who  were  nicknamed  the  four  kings  of 
Brentford,  did  not  form  an  amicable  brotherhood,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  business  arrangement  that  they  did  not  quarrel  over  ; 
and  at  length,  in  1774,  Colman  grew  weary  of  this  perpetual  war, 
and,  disposing  of  his  share  to  his  three  partners,  laid  down  his 
managerial  crown  of  thorns,  and  retired.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
purchased  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  from  Foote  for  an 
annuity  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  which  proved  a  very  good  in- 
vestment, as  Foote  only  lived  to  receive  two  quarters'  payment.  In 
order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  the  great  winter  theatres,  the 
Haymarket  licence  extended  only  from  March  30  to  September  30 : 
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but  this  restriction  was  not  without  its  advantages,  since  it  enabled 
the  manager  to  take  his  pick  from  the  company  of  the  winter 
houses^  and  many  of  the  best  actors  were  glad  to  fill  up  the 
summer  at  reduced  salaries ;  and  hither  came  country  actors  who 
aspired  to  metropolitan  honours,  and  some  of  the  most  famous 
London  favourites  made  their  d&ywi  upon  this  stage. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  Golman's  first  season,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  reconstruct  the  theatre  before  commencing  his  second. 
The  house  had  been  built  in  1 720,  upon  the  site  of  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  at  an  entire  cost,  including  scenery  and  dresses,  of 
1 ,5002. ;  Foote  made  some  alterations  and  renovations  to  it,  but  by 
the  year  1 778  it  must  have  fallen  into  a  very  shabby  and  dilapidated 
condition.  *The  house  was  new  roofed,'  writes  George  Colman 
(the  younger),  ^  the  ceiling  brightened,  the  slips,  sidelong  append- 
ages in  the  olden  times  to  the  upper  gallery,  were  turned  into  a 
third  tier  of  front  boxes ;  and  an  approach  of  a  few  feet  wide  and 
fewer  deep,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  lobby,  was  made  to  the 
boxes,  whereas  in  Foote's  days  there  was  scarcely  any  space  between 
them  and  the  street ;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  in  this 
part  of  the  theatre  was  frequently  distracted  by  post  horns  and  the 
out-of-doors  cry  of  "  Extraordinary  News  from  France,"  while  the 
modem  Aristophanes  was  threatening  French  invaders  with  pep- 
pering their  flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon. 
But  after  all,  the  avenues  to  the  side  boxes  were  so  narrow  that 
two  stout  gentlemen  could  scarcely  pass  one  another,  and  I  often 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  furnish  my  side-box  customers  with 
a  bell  to  tie  round  their  necks  at  the  pay-door  to  give  warning  of 
their  approach  and  prevent  jostling.' 

The  next  few  years  of  Golman's  life  seem  to  have  been  easy  and 
prosperous.  Under  his  management  many  of  the  future  stars  of 
the  theatrical  firmament  made  their  first  bows  to  a  London 
audience,  notably  Miss  Farren,  Henderson,  and  Edwin.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  new  pieces,  and  make  alterations  of  old  ones—all 
of  which  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion — until  1785,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  the  result  of  suppressed  gout ; 
from  that  time  until  1789,  when  he  sank  into  a  state  of  utter 
imbecility,  he  daily  grew  more  and  more  feeble  in  body  and  mind. 
In  this  melancholy  condition  he  survived  until  1794. 

To  the  Haymarket  throne  succeeded  his  son  George,  who  had 
long  since  reigned  as  regent.  George  was  bom  about  1762.  In 
his  ^  Kandom  fiecoUections '  he  gives  some  amusing  sketches  of  his 
own  life  and  of  the  celebrities  who  came  to  his  father's  house. 
One  of  the  first  that  he  encountered  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Samuel  Johnson.    It  was  at  a  dinner  party — ^the  first  to  which  he 
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had  been  admitted.  Upon  entering  the  drawiDg-room,  he  and  his 
father  found  a  very  big  gentleman,  attired  in  rusty  brown  and 
black  worsted  stockings,  seated  upon  a  fauteuil  of  rose-coloured 
satin,  from  which  he  did  not  deign  to  rise  at  their  entrance.  *  During 
a  pause  in  the  conversation,  my  father  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  Doctor  Johnson,  this  is  little  Colman."  The  doctor  bestowed  a 
slight  ungracious  glance  upon  me,  and,  continuing  the  rotatory 
movement  of  his  head,  renewed  the  conversation.  Again  there  was 
a  paustf^  again  the  anxious  father,  who  had  failed  in  his  first  eflFort, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  pushing  his  progeny  with,  "  This  is  my 
son,  Dr.  Johnson."  The  great  man's  contempt  for  me  was  now 
roused  to  wrath  ;  and  knitting  his  brows,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  **  I  see  him,  sir ! "  He  then  fell  back  in  his  fauteuil, 
as  if  giving  himself  up  to  meditation,  implying  that  he  would  not 
be  further  plagued  with  an  old  fool  or  a  young  one.'  Much  more 
pleasant  had  been  his  earlier  experiences  of  Goldsmith,  whose 
comedy  of  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  his  father,  after  many  snubs  and 
delays,  had  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  Goldy  used  to  amuse 
bim  and  pet  him,  and  one  day  the  little  mischievous  imp  hit  the 
poet  such  a  slap  upon  the  face  that  he  left  the  mark  of  his  fingers 
there.  For  this  naughtiness  he  was  locked  up  in  a  dark  room,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  very  soon  released  by  the  good-natvred 
doctor,  who  fondled  him,  and  soothed  his  sobs,  and  performed  con- 
juring tricks  to  make  him  forget  his  disgrace. 

Like  his  father,  George  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford ;  but  so  wild  were  his  courses,  and  so  great  was  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  theatre,  that  his  father  removed  him  from  Oxford  to 
Aberdeen.  But  the  young  scapegrace  preferred  scribbling  bad 
plays  and  poetry  to  poring  over  classics  and  mathematics,  and  as 
far  as  learning  went,  his  sojourn  at  these  diflTerent  seats  of  learning 
was  not  profitable.  One  of  his  dramatic  productions,  writtea 
during  his  stay  in  the  north,  *  The  Female  Dramatist,'  was  brought 
out  anonymously  at  the  Hay  market,  and  was,  he  tells  us,  *  uncom- 
monly hissed.'  Upon  his  return  from  Aberdeen,  his  father  entered 
him  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  took  chambers  for  him  in 
King's  Bench  Walk,  in  the  Temple.  But  eating  oysters  for  a  few 
terms  was  about  all  the  progress  he  made  in  legal  qualifications.* 
About  this  time  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  Haymarket 
actresses,  Miss  Catherine  Morris,  and  his  father  packed  him  ofi*to 

'  R.  B.  Peake,  the  biographer  of  ihe  Colmaiis,  says:  'The  students  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  keep  term  by  dining,  or  pretendiDg  to  dine,  in  the  haU  during  term  time. 
Those. who  feed  there  are  accommodated  with  wooden  trenchers  instead  of  pUtes,  and 
prerionsly  to  the  dinner  oysters  are  served  up  by  way  of  prologue  to  the  play.  £ating 
the  oysters,  or  going  into  the  baU  without  eating  th«^,  if  ypu  pUa«e,  aod  ^heti 
departing  elsewhere,  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  keeping.*         uiyiuzyu'uy  ^^^w-c  i^ 
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Switzerland  in  the  hope  that  absence  would  cure  the  fever ;  but  it 
seems  only  to  have  increased  it,  for  the  first  thing  he  did  upon  his 
return  to  England  was  to  elope  with  the  lady  to  Gretna  Green, 
His  father's  illness,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  placed  him  in 
an  independent  condition.     Somehow  or  other,  the  aflfairs  of  the 
theatre,  although  every  season  had  been  highly  successful,  were 
rather  embarrassed  at  this  time,  and  it  was  to  his  son's  pen  that 
the  elder  Colman  was  indebted  for  freedom  from  pecimiary  troubles 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.     Between  1785  and  1795  young 
George  wrote  *  Turk  and  No  Turk,'  *  Incle  and  Yarico,'  *  Ways  and 
Means,'  the  once  famous  melodrama  of  *  The  Mountaineers ' — in 
which,  as  the  love-mad  Octavian,  Kemble,  Kean,  Elliston,  and  so 
many  of  their  successors  achieved  great  triumphs — ^and   several 
others  that  it  would  be  useless  to  name,  since  they  are  now  quite 
forgotten.    In  1796,  he  wrote  for  Drury  Lane  the  drama  of  the 
*  Iron  Chest,'  which  was  so  elaborately  revived  by  Mr.  Irving  during 
the  Lyceum  season  of  1879.     This  work  is  remarkable  as  being, 
probably,  the  one  solitary  instance  of  a  play  unequivocally  condemned 
upon  its  first  representation,  and  throughout  its  first  brief  run,  after- 
wards becoming  a  decided  success,  and  holding  a  foremost  place 
among  stock  pieces  in  town  and  coimtry  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
The  idea  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  Godwin's  *  Caleb  Williams,' 
but  there  is  very  little  affinity  between  that  strangely  powerful 
novel  and  its  dramatic  offspring,  except  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  which  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Falkland  of 
the  story.     The  cast  embraced  some  of  the  most  famous  actors  of 
the  day :   John  Kemble  was  the  hero ;  Bannister  was  Wilford ; 
Dodd,  Adam  Winterton ;  Wroughton,  Fitzhardinge ;  Barrymore, 
Rawbold  ;   Suett,   Sampson ;   Miss   Farren   was   Helen,   Signora 
Storace,  Barbara,  etc.     As  originally  written,  it  was  half  drama, 
half  opera ;  only  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  music— solos,  duets, 
concerted  pieces — was  retained  by  Mr.  Irving.     In  the  famous 
preface  affixed  to  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Iron  Chest '  Colman 
lays  the  entire  blame  of  its  failure  upon  Kemble.     He  begins  by 
complaining  that  there  was  never  any  proper  rehearsal  of  the  play. 
Kemble  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  attended  only  the  last  two  or 
three.     When  the  night  came,  he  says  that  he  found  Kemble  in 
his  dressing-room,  very  weak  and  taking  opium  pills,  a  medicine 
he  used  very  largely.    When  the  scene  drew  off  and  discovered 
him   seated  in  his  library,  ^  gloom  and  desolation  sat  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  was  habited,  from  the  wig  to  the  shoe  string,  with 
the  most  studied  exactness.     Had  one  of  King  Charles  the  First's 
portraits  walked  out  of  its  frame  upon  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  it 
could  not  have  afforded  a  truer  representation  of  ancient  melancholy 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v^^^^fpt  in- 
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dignity.  •  •  But  the  spectators,  who  gaped  with  expectation  at  his 
fi»t  appearance,  yawned  with  lassitude  before  his  first  exit.'  He 
refused  to  make  an  apology  for  his  indisposition.  ^  One-third  of 
the  play  only  was  yet  performed,  and  I  was  to  pursue  my  journey 
through  two  stages  more,  upon  a  broken  down  poster,  on  whose 
back  lay  all  the  baggage  of  my  expedition.  Miserably  and  most 
heavily  in  hand  did  the  poster  proceed  I  He  groaned,  he  lagged, 
he  coughed,  he  winced,  he  wheezed.  Never  was  seen  so  sorry  a 
jade!  The  audience  grew  completely  soured.'  A  week  elapsed 
between  the  first  and  second  performance,  but  Kemble,  according 
to  the  author,  was  even  worse  on  the  second  night  than  he  had 
been  on  the  first.  In  stage  parlance,  he  walked  through  the  part. 
^  His  emotions  and  passions  were  so  rare,'. continues  the  preface, 
^  and  so  feeble,  that  they  seasoned  his  general  insipidity  like  a 
single  grain  of  wretched  pepper  thrown  into  the  largest  dose  of 
water  gruel  that  ever  was  administered  to  an  invalid.  For  the 
most  part,  he  toiled  on  line  after  line,  in  a  dull  current  of  undi ver- 
sified sound,  which  stole  upon  the  ear  far  more  drowsily  than  the 
distant  murmurings  of  Lethe;  with  no  attempt  to  break  the 
lulling  stream,  or  check  its  steep  inviting  course.  Frogs  in  a 
marsh,  flies  in  a  bottle,  wind  in  a  crevice,  a  preacher  in  a  field,  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipe,  all,  all  yielded  to  the  inimitable  and  soporific 
monotony  of  Mr.  Kemble  I'  This  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated 
description,  and  it  was  afterwards  greatly  modified,  but  Colman 
was  very  sore  upon  the  failure  of  a  piece  for  which  he  was  to  have 
received  a  large  sum ;  and  notwithstanding  the  judgment  of  press 
and  public,  he  resolved  to  give  it  another  trial.  Elliston  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  upon  the  Haymarket  stage  during 
that  year,  and,  having  achieved  a  marked  success,  Colman  deter- 
mined that  he  should  essay  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  To 
appear  in  a  character  that  Eemble  had  failed  in  was  an  honour  that 
the  young  actor  would  have  fain  declined,  but  the  manager  insisted, 
and  on  August  29,sixmonthsafter  the  fiasco  at  Drury  Lane,  the  ^Iron 
Chest '  was  revived  at  the  Haymarket,  with  a  success  as  distinct  as 
had  been  its  previous  failure.  Years  afterwards,  Edmund  Keen  elec- 
trified the  town  in  the  part  of  the  gloomy  hero.  But  such  genius 
as  his  alone  could  give  vitality  to  the  turgid,  stilted  stuff.  Colman 
always  protested  that  Kemble's  failure  was  purposed  and  malicious 
on  account  of  an  offence  he  had  given  him.  As  soon  as  the  play 
was  completed,  he  had  invited  Kemble  to  dine  with  him  to  have 
it  read.  Kemble  became  very  gloomy,  and  the  reading  was  sus- 
pended frequently  to  pass  the  bottle ;  the  whole  of  that  night 
they  sat  together  drinking,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
iuad  the  next  night.    At  about  four  o'clpck  in  the  second  morning 
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both  awoke  simultaBeously  out  of  a  doze,  and  stared  at  each  other. 
^  What  are  you  staring  at  ? '  cried  Colman  nervously ;  *  your  eyes 

are  on  fire  I  By ,  Kemble,  I  believe  you  are  the  devil  incarnate.' 

Colman  used  to  express  his  belief  that  the  actor  never  forgave 
those  words,  and  revenged  himself  upon  the  play. 

In  1797  Colman  produced,  at  the  Haymarket,  the  first  of  that 
series  of  sterling  comedies  by  which  his  name  is  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered, *The  Heir-at-Law.'  *The  Poor  Gentleman'  followed  in 
1800,  and  *  John  Bull '  at  Covent  Grarden  in  1803. 

It  is  upon  these  three  works  that  Colman's  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  English  dramatic  writers  entirely  rests.  Comedies 
they  are  not,  but  rather  plays  in  which  the  humorous  and  serious 
elements  are  about  equally  mingled ;  they  have  much  in  common 
with  the  sentimental  comedy  of  Holcroft  and  Cumberland,  but 
they  yet  more  closely  resemble  the  domestic  drama  of  low  life  so 
popular  upon  the  stage  until  within  these  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  still  performed  at  East  End  and  suburban  theatres.  Holcroft, 
Cumberland,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  loved  to  depict  troubles  and 
struggles  and  virtuous  poverty,  but  it  was  always  genteel  poverty, 
chiefly  that  of  earls'  daughters  discarded  by  stony-hearted  parents 
for  marrying  poor  officers  of  superhuman  virtue.  Colman  was 
one  of  the  first  who  drew  our  sympathies  to  the  woes  of  the 
lowly  born  ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  virtuous  peasant, 
who  was  always  lugging  out  his  small  stock  of  money  to  give 
his  last  shilling  to  anyone  who  told  a  pitiful  tale,  who  spouted 
sentiment  and  morality  by  the  yard,  was  as  ready  with  his  fists 
as  with  his  tongue,  and  who  invariably  expressed  joy  by  stamping 
his  hob-nailed  boots  and  singing  *  Ei  ti  tol  de  iddity,  tol  te  iddity,' 
etc.  This  noble  creature,  after  being  the  idol  of  pit  and  gallery 
for  some  sixty  years,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  burlesques 
of  one  H.  J.  Byron,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  The  simple 
rustic  maiden  whose  wardrobe  was  contained  within  a  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief,  who  trusted  and  believed  in  everybody,  and 
wept  with  everybody,  and  was  as  innocent  of  London  ways  as  one 
of  her  own  lambs ;  the  forlorn  damsel  who  had  loved  *  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,'  and  the  lowly  but  proud  and  rigidly  virtuous  father, 
who  seemed  to  pretty  equally  divide  his  time  between  praying, 
cursing,  and  apostrophising  his  white  hairs,  were  also  popularised 
by  the  same  pen.  While  the  *  School  for  Scandal '  and  '  The 
Rivals '  still  delight  us  by  their  pictures  of  men  and  manners  of 
a  past  age,  and  their  delightful  wit  and  brilliant  repartee,  *  The 
Heir-at-Law,'  *  The  Poor  Gentleman,'  and  ^  John  Bull,'  when 
resuscitated  by  some  favourite  actor,  produce  only  weariness  and 
disappointment.     The  most  original  character  in  *  The  Heir-at- 
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Law,'  Docix>r  Pangloss,  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  has  rendered  so 
familiar  to  playgoers  of  the  present  day,  was  named  after  Voltaire's 
&mou8  optimist,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  taken  bodily  from 
*  Fortune  in  her  Wits,*  a  translation  of  Cowley's  Latin  comedy, 
'  Naufragium  Joculare ' ;  but  the  character  and  its  wit  are  obsolete, 
and  exclusively  the  creation  of  a  state  of  society  that  has  long 
since  passed  away.  There  is  some  fun  in  the  retired  tallow* 
chandler  and  his  wife  who  have  been  raised  by  mistake  to  aristo- 
cratic dignity,  but  it  is  so  old-&shioned,  so  threadbare,  and  the 
jokes  are  so  stale,  that  it  bores  rather  than  amuses ;  while  the 
rustics  Zekiel  and  Cicely  Homespun,  the  sentimental  Caroline 
and  her  lover,  and  the  terribly  didactic  Steadfast  and  Kenrick,  are 
altogether  of  that  artificial  and  superhuman  race  of  theatrical 
beings,  waxwork  figures  whose  outward  semblances  are  shifted  to* 
please  the  taste  of  each  new  generation.  Much  of  the  dialogue 
is  humorous  if  it  be  not  brilliant,  the  incidents  are  lively,  and 
were  amusing  a  couple  of  generations  ago;  and  the  whole  is 
arranged  by  a  master  of  stage-craft ;  and  that  is  all  the  praise  that 
can  be  honestly  accorded  to  a  work  which  was  regarded  by  our 
grandfathers  as  a  masterpiece.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  this  play  was  interpreted  by  a  company  of  comedians 
that  could  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  any  other  dramatic  era.  Suett 
was  Daniel  Dowlas ;  Munden  was  Zekiel  Homespun ;  Fawcett,  Dr. 
PangloBS ;  Irish  Johnstone,  Kenrick ;  and  these  men  were  as  exactly 
fitted  to  these  parts  as  were  the  Prince  of  Wales's  company  to 
Bobertson's  characters ;  while  future  generations  will  as  much  fail 
to  discover  the  charm  that  drew  audiences  hundreds  of  nights  to 
witness  ^  Caste '  or  ^  School,'  as  we  do  to  appreciate  the  encomiums 
of  our  grandfathers  upon  ^  The  Heir-at-Law.' 

One  glimpse  of  how  these  old  lay-figures  might  be  vivified 
into  flesh  and  blood  was  given  to  modem  playgoers  by  the  late 
Mr.  Phelps's  noble  performance  of  Job  Thomberry ;  in  the  mouth 
of  that  fine  artist,  the  turgid  sentiment  and  stilted  language 
became  humanised,  and  as  appropriate  as  when  it  was  delivered 
by  the  original,  Fawcett.  But  ^  John  Bull '  is  Colman's  master- 
piece, and  both  in  the  serious  and  comic  scenes  very  much  superior 
to  any  other  of  his  works.  Sturdy  Job  Thomberry  is  a  well-drawn 
character  which  has  been  imitated  by  many  succeeding  dramatists. 
Dennis  Bralgradery  and  Dan  in  the  hands  of  Johnstone  and  Emery, 
must  have  been  highly  diverting;  while  Lewis  as  the  Hon. 
Tom  Shuffleton,  the  fisist  man  of  the  period,  would  have  made  a 
finished  picture  out  of  what  change  of  manners  has  reduced  to  a 
very  conventional  figure.  But  the  hero.  Peregrine,  is  probably 
the  most  exaggerated  type  of  the  sentimental  sc^h^ly  tb^O^ej 
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legitimate  drama  retains.  Conceive'  any  human  being  addressing 
a  girl  in  this  fashion :  *  When  ages,  indeed,  are  nearly  equal.  Nature 
is  prone  to  breathe  so  nvarmly  on  the  blossoms  of  a  friendship 
between  the  sexes,  that  the  fruit  is  desire ;  but  Time,  fair  one,  is 
scattering  snow  on  my  temples,  while  Hebe  waves  her  freshest 
ringlets  over  yours.  Rely,  then,  on  one  who  has  numbered  years 
sufficient  to  correct  his  passions ;  who  has  encountered  difficulties 
enough  to  teach  him  sympathy ;  and  who  would  stretch  forth  his 
hand  to  a  wandering  female,  and  shelter  her  like  a  father.  •  «  • 
Come,  do  not  droop.  The  cause  of  your  distress,  perhaps,  is 
trifling ;  but  light  gales  of  adversity  will  make  women  weep.  A 
woman's  tear  falls  like  the  dew  that  zephyrs  shake  from  roses. 
•  •  •  •  Grenuine  nature  and  unsophisticated  morality,  that  turn 
disgusted  from  the  rooted  adepts  in  vice,  have  now  a  reclaiming 
tear  to  shed  over  the  children  of  error.  Then,  let  the  sterner 
virtues,  that  allow  no  plea  for  human  frailty,  stalk  on  to  Paradise 
without  me.  The  mild  associate  of  my  journey  shall  be  charity]; 
and  my  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  mercy  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
worse  performed  for  having  aided  the  weak,  on  my  way,  who  have 
stumbled  in  their  progress.* 

In  1803,  when  ^  John  Bull'  was  first  produced,  this  was  con- 
sidered the  acme  of  fine  writing ;  it  was  the  age  of  toasts  and  senti- 
ments, when  a  man  could  not  raise  a  glass  to  his  lips  without 
prefacing  the  draught  with  moral  platitudes.  The  reaction  from 
the  brazen  vice  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  in- 
fluence of  Richardson's  and  Rousseau's  novels,  and  above  all  that 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  exalted  the  poor  and  the  humble, 
and  rendered  their  wrongs  and  their  woes  subjects  of  universal 
interest  and  sympathy,  had  each  its  share  in  the  production  of 
this  curious  and  stilted  literature.  A  propos  of  *John  Bull,' 
there  is  a  good  story  told  by  Fawcett,  in  Genest's  *  History  of 
the  Stage ' :  *  We  got  "  John  Bull "  from  Colman,  act  by  act,  as  he 
wanted  money,  but  the  last  act  did  not  come,  and  Harris  (one  of 
the  managers)  refused  to  make  any  further  advances;  at  last 
necessity  drove  Colman  to  make  a  finish,  and  he  wrote  the  fifth 
act  in  one  night  on  separate  pieces  of  paper — as  he  filled  one 
piece  after  the  other,  he  threw  them  on  the  floor,  and,  finishing  his 
liquor,  went  to  bed.  Harris,  who  impatiently  expected  the 
denouement  of  the  play,  according  to  promise,  sent  Fawcett  to 
Colman,  whom  he  found  in  bed.  By  his  direction,  Fawcett  picked 
up  the  scraps  and  brought  them  to  the  theatre.'  '  John  Bull '  ran 
forty-seven  nights,  a  great  rim  in  those  days,  and  Colman  netted 
1,200Z.  by  it.» 

*  The  usual  payment  for  theatrical  productions  in  those  days  waff  fli^iiPAfihdred 
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As  Foote  had  done  before  him,  he  almost  entirely  monopolised 
the  Haj^narket  stage  with  his  own  productions.  He  was  intensely 
jealous  of  every  contemporary  dramatist,  and  considered  himself 
to  be  superior  even  to  Sheridan  himself.  In  conversation  we  have 
Byron's  authority  for  believing  that  the  two  famous  wits  were 
pretty  equally  matched.  Lord  William  Lennox,  in  *  Celebrities 
I  have  known,'  says :  *  Colman  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  when  I 
first  met  him,  but  he  was  as  playful  and  lively  as  a  kitten,  and 
never  ceased  from  the  moment  we  sat  down  until  the  hour  of  de- 
parture, which  was  not  an  early  one,  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar.' 
Some  of  his  good  things  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are 
worth  repeating  as  specimens  of  his  humour.  A  musical  fanatic 
was  boring  a  company  with  his  ecstasies  over  some  new  ballad, 
•Whenever  I  hear  it,  it  quite  carries  me  awayl'  he  exclaimed, 
•Can  anybody  whistle  it?'  inquired  Colman.  A  melodrama, 
entitled  '  The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle,'  was  being  played  to  very 
bad  houses.  *  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  war,'  remarked  one  of  the 
actors.  *  No,  it  is  owing  to  the  pieccy  retorted  the  manager.  Quite 
as  severe  was  his  comment  upon  a  debutant  who  was  making  a 
miserable  failure  in  *  Octavian,'  and  who,  when  he  came  to  the 
line,  *  I  shall  weep  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  better,'  was  answered 
aotto  voce  by  the  author,  who  was  fidgetting  in  the  wings,  with — 
*  I'll  be  d — d  if  you  will,  if  you  weep  your  eyes  out.'  One  day, 
while  dining  with  Lord  Erskine,  the  ex-Chancellor  was  boasting 
that  he  owned  nearly  one  thousand  sheep.  *  I  perceive,  then,  that 
your  lordship  has  still  an  eye  to  the  woolsack,'  said  Colman.  ^  Have 
any  bills  been  stuck  up?'  he  inquired  of  the  messenger  who 
brought  him  word  that  an  actress  of  his  company  named  Wall  was 
just  dead.  *  No,  sir ;  why  ? '  asked  the  man.  '  They  usually  stick 
up  bills  on  a  dead  wall^  don't  they  ? '  was  the  retort.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  North,  he  and  some  others  were  being  conducted 
through  the  picture-gallery,  when  they  came  upon  a  portrait  of  a 
late  lord  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand.  *  What  does  that  mean?' 
inquired  one  of  the  party.  *  Oh,  I  suppose  it  represents  the  Noiih 
Pole/  rejoined  the  wit.  Like  Foote,  he  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  would  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  even  of  royalty,  as 
soon  as  he  would  at  that  of  more  humble  folks.  In  1826  George 
the  Fourth  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of  His 
Majesty's  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  *Yom*  uniform  is  not  well 
made,  George,'  remarked  the  King,  the  first  time  he  appeared 
before  him  in  his  official  dress,  ^  and  I  don't  see  the  hooks  and 
eyes.*    *  Here  are  my  eyes ;  where  are  yours  ? '  retorted  the  wit, 

gaineas  for  the  first  nine  nights,  one  hundred  on  the  twentieth  night,  and  one  hundred 
ftnd  fifty  for  the  copyright. 
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unhooking  his  coat.  'Whj^  Golman,  you  are  older  than  I  am,' 
said  the  Prince  Kegent  one  day.  *  Oh  no,  sir,  I  could  never 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  come  into  the  worl4  before  your  Boyal 
Highness,'  was  the  quick  reply.  Sometimes  his  wit  degenerated 
into  ill  breeding,  as  a  specimen  of  which  Peake  relates  the  follow- 
ing story:  In  the  year  1811,  when  he  was  in  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  obtained 
for  him  a  day's  liberty  that  he  might  dine  at  Carlton  House. 
There  were  several  guests,  and  the  Prince,  who  presided,  took 
scarcely  any  notice  of  his  theatrical  visitor ;  Colman  was  annoyed, 
and  when  the  wine  began  to  circulate  he  inquired  of  the  Duke, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  ^  Who  is  that  fine-looking  fellow  at  the 
head  of  the  table  ? '  *  Hush.  George,'  whispered  his  good-natured 
friend  ;  *  you'll  get  into  a  scrape.'  *  No,  no,'  Colman  went  on  in  a 
loud  voice;  *I  have  come  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  that  fine,  square-shouldered,  magnificent  fellow  is  at  the  head 
of  the  table  ? '  ^  Be  quiet,  George ;  you  know  it  is  the  Prince,' 
replied  the  Duke.  ^  Well,  then,'  persisted  Colman,  *  he  is  your 
elder  brother :  he  doesn't  look  haLf  your  age.  I  remember  the 
time  when  he  sang  a  good  song ;  and  as  I  am  out  lot  a  lark  for 
only  one  day,  if  he  is  the  same  fellow  he  used  to  be,  he  would  not 
refuse  an  old  playfellow.'  The  Prince,  rather  enjoying  the  joke, 
complied.  '  What  a  magnificent  voice ! '  exclaimed  Colman ;  *  I 
have  heard  nothing  like  it  for  years.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don  t 
engage  him  for  my  theatre.' 

His  vanity  and  his  desire  to  be  talked  about  were  inordinate. 
When  in  his  later  years  he  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  he 
wrote  anonymous  abuse  of  himself  to  bring  his  name  before  the 
public  again.  As  a  manager  he  was  jovial  and  pleasant;  but  in 
his  business  transactions  he  was  selfish  and  ungenerous.  When 
poor  O'Keefe,  who  had  lost  his  sight,  was  preparing  an  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works  to  be  published  by  subscription,  he  applied  to 
Colman  for  permission  to  reprint  some  farces  which  he  had  sold  to 
his  father  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  was  refused. 

His  later  managerial  career  was  not  prosperous.  Early  in  the 
present  century  he  had  taken  his  brother-in-law  Morris  into 
partnership,^  an  act  which  brought  upon  him  endless  trouble  and 
litigation,  and  which  in  1811  closed  the  Haymarket  for  an  entire 
season,  landed  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  ultimately  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  share  of  the  management. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  examiner  of  plays,  and  he  exercised 
his  powers  with  a  despotism  that  rendered  him  the  bugbear  of 

'  His  first  -vrife's  brother.    His  second  wifO)  whom  he  married  in  1809,  \ras  Hrg. 
Gibb^  a  celebrated  actress  in  her  day.  ^  j 
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actors  and  managers.  All  *  damns '  and  *  demmes,'  the  words  *  Provi- 
dence/ *  heaven,'  *  hell,'  and  even  '  oh  lud,'  were  expunged  from  all 
MSS.  submitted  to  him.  *  It  would  make  you  laugh,'  writes 
Gerald  GriflSn  in  one  of  his  letters,  *to  see  the  passages  to  which 
the  gentleman  (in  his  office  of  deputy  licensee)  objected  as  im- 
moral and  improper.  For  instance,  he  will  have  no  expressions 
of  piety,  no  appeal  to  Providence  in  situations  of  distress,  allowed 
upon  the  stage ;  a  hymn  that  I  introduced  was  ordered  to  the  right 
^bout.  a  little  prayer  put  into  the  mouth  of  my  heroine — the  word 
^  paradise,"  as  applied  to  a  beautiful  country,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind.'  And  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  purism.  He 
would  not  permit  a  song  or  a  glee  to  be  introduced,  or  even  an 
address  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage,  until  it  had  first  passed  through 
Lis  hands,  and  left  there  a  two-guinea  fee.  He  even  attempted,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  bring  Oratorios  and  Mathews's  *  At  Home '  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

He  died  on  October  17,  1836,  and  was  buried  with  his  father 
in  Kensington  Chuirch. 

H.   BARTON  BAKER, 
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IV. 


Gabbibl,  though  by  this  time  fairly  gone  adrift  on  Love's 
seductive  stream,  took  counsel  with  himself,  and  resolved  against 
being  too  precipitate.  With  this  laudable  resolution  in  his  mind^ 
he  decided  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  any  more  that  week ;  and  so,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  whilst  Inez  was  waiting  for  the  hour  of 
meeting  with  her  husband,  he  started  for  home,  and  having  spent  a 
disconsolate  hour  or  two  there,  cast  his  resolutions  to  the  wind  and 
returned  to  town.  Had  he  stayed  an  hour  longer,  he  would  have 
seen  his  sister,  who  would  have  given  him  interesting  news.  Jane 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  the  great  tragedienne 
which,  though  addressed  to  Gabriel's  sister,  was  intended  partly  for 
Gabriel  himself.  The  letter  stated  that  Inez  would  start  on  Mon- 
day for  a  country  tour,  beginning  with  Birmingham,  and  going  on 
to  all  the  great  northern  towns,  to  conclude  in  Edinbiu-gh.  The 
tour  was  arranged  to  last  three  months.  Inez,  when  she  wrote 
this  letter,  was  in  hope  that  Gabriel  would  make  play  enough 
within  the  time  left  to  him  to  beg  permission  to  write  to  her,  at 
least. 

It  was  strange  that  Gabriel,  who  went  to  the  theatre  every 
evening,  should  pass  by  the  staring  announcements  of  new  engage- 
ments, *  Last  appearances  of  Miss  Galbraith,'  and  the  rest  with  which 
the  front  of  the  house  was  placarded.  But  stranger  things  happen 
every  day,  and  he  went  by  them  unheeding.  Every  night  he  saw 
Inez  at  the  stage  door,  and  every  night  until  the  last  she  gave  him 
a  smile  and  a  word.  He  used  to  writo.  whole  reams  to  her,  and 
always  burned  his  epistles.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  this  self-contradictory  exercise  of  writing  and  burning,  but  his 
prospects  were  not  greatly  advanced  thereby.  Saturday  night 
came,  and  he  was  at  the  stage-door,  mourning  that  a  whole  forty- 
eight  hours  must  pass  before  Inez  could  again  be  so  near  him. 
Once  more  it  was  raining,  and  the  street  was  quite  clear  of  people. 
He  was  hungering  for  a  smile  and  hoping  for  a  word,  but  when 
Inez  came  she  ran  out  with  bent  head  to  her  carriage  and  drove 
away  without  a  sign,  pretending  not  to  see  him.  The  truth  was, 
she  was  piqued  at  his  stupidity,  and  she  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
knew  of  her  inevitable  departure.  On  such  trifles  do  our  poor 
little  destinies  turn,  that  half  a  dozen  lives  moved  on  this  tiny 
pivot,  and  swung  clean  out  of  their  old  courses.  C^r^r^n\o 
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Gabriel  was  wounded,  bnt  he  turned  up  blindly  at  the  theatre 
on  Monday  night  without  having  gone  home  on  Sunday.  He 
found  the  house  a  desert  of  empty  benches ;  and  a  burlesque — so 
inane  that  those  of  to-day  are  brilliant  in  the  memory  of  it — 
usurped  the  boards  which  he  had  only  known  as  sacred  to  Inez  and 
her  magnificent  art.  He  went  sadly  home,  and  saw  the  letter 
which  he  ought  to  have  seen  nearly  a  week  before,  and  half 
lesolyed  to  go  down  to  Birmingham  and  haunt  the  Theatre  Boyal 
as  he  had  haunted  Old  Druiy.  But  there  was  a  chill  upon  him, 
somehow ;  and  the  half  resolve  never  grew  into  action.  So  he 
idled  about  and  painted  and  was  miserable  until  an  incident 
occurred  which  afforded  a  diversion. 

Sunday  came  round,  and  with  it  came  Mary  Gilray.  Jane  and 
she  would  go  out  walking  between  afternoon  and  evening  church, 
and  Gabriel,  being  commanded  to  act  as  cavalier,  went  sadly  with 
them,  and  was  so  intolerably  dull  that  his  sprightly  sister  bade 
him  go  back  again.  He  pleaded  a  non-existent  headache,  and 
dropped  behind  to  smoke  and  to  nurse  his  own  fancies.  The  girls 
went  on  together  through  a  wood,  and  Gabriel,  sitting  on  a  fallen 
stump  outside  it,  lit  his  cigar  and  mooned.  He  had  been  alone 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  when  shriek  on  shriek  suddenly  resounded 
through  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  country  air,  and  starting  to 
his  feet  he  heard  his  own  name  called  in  accents  of  agonised  fear. 
He  vaulted  the  stile  and  ran  like  a  greyhound  along  the  narrow 
woodland  path,  and  in  two  minutes  came  in  sight  of  the  girls. 
Jane  was  embracing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  supporting,  her  friend ; 
and  ceased  not  to  shriek  ^  Gabriel  I '  until  her  brother,  dashing 
through  the  undergrowth,  suddenly  appeared  before  her.  Then 
she  ejaculated,  *  Thank  Heaven  I '  and  fainted.  Gabriel,  sorely 
alarmed  and  puzzled,  caught  a  double  burden  in  his  arms,  and 
looked  round  in  wonderment  for  an  explanation  of  affairs,  finding 
none,  nor  sign  of  any.  The  wood  was  as  still  as  death,  except  for 
the  hum  of  a  careless  insect  here  and  there,  and  there  was  no 
token  of  danger  near.  Perhaps  the  girls  had  seen  an  adder. 
Perhaps,  even,  one  of  them  had  been  bitten  I  With  an  arm  round 
the  waist  of  each  burden  he  made  an  effort  to  start  for  the  path, 
out  of  which  the  girls  had  strayed  some  twenty  yards.  As  he  did 
iso  Mary  opened  her  eyes  and  moaned,  and  he  felt  that  she  was 
caught  somehow  and  immovable.  Then  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him,  and  moving  as  delicately  as  he  could  he  allowed  her  to  fall 
backward  very  gently  to  the  ground.  Next  he  lowered  Jane,  who 
still  lay  limp  and  helpless.  The  actress  had  trodden  upon  one  of 
those  infernal  machines  called  man-traps,  of  the  presence  of  which 
plentiful  notice  was  given,  by  boards  aflSxed  to  trees  alonff  the 
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path.  He  knelt  down  before  her,  and  seizing  the  jaWs  of  the 
savage  rusted  thing  he  forced  them  back  until  they  fastened  with 
a  sudden  click,  and  then  he  gently  drew  the  wounded  girl  from 
further  danger. 

^  Here's  a  pretty  business  I '  said  Gabriel.  *  What  the  deuce 
had  she  got  to  faint  for?'  regarding  Jane  with  unbrotiierly 
eye.  '  I  shall  have  to  turn  surgeon/  he  murmured  miserably,  and 
blushed.  The  situation  was  more  tragic  to  Crabriel  than  to  the 
wounded  lady.  He  drew  out  his  handkerchief— fortunately  a  large 
one — and  with  an  aspect  and  sense  of  guilty  shame  investigated 
the  wounded  ankle,  and  bound  it  tenderly  but  firmly.  Then  he 
called  to  mind  a  statement,  somewhere  made  in  his  hearing,  that  if 
a  girl  faints  you  may  restore  her  to  consciousness  by  pinching  her 
ear.  He  experimented  on  Jane  with  such  success  that  she  screamed 
and  sat  up  inatarvt&r.  Gabriel  had  perhaps  under-estimated  his 
own  muscular  forces. 

^  Bun  for  a  doctor,'  gasped  Jane  feebly.  <  She  will  bleed  to 
death.' 

*  No,  she  won't,'  said  Gabriel.  *  I  have — '  he  blushed  fiercely — 
'  staunched  the  wound,'  he  said,  and  thought  himself  well  through 
the  statement. 

*  Can  you — carry  her  home  ? '  said  the  late  vivacious  Jane,  in 
trembling  accents. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to,'  responded  the  unhappy  Gabriel, 
and  shouldered  his  load  unsentimentally. 

*  You  mustn't  carry  her  like  that,'  cried  Jane  shrilly.  *  You'll 
break  her.  Carry  her  like  this ;/  and  sitting  tear-stained  in  the 
bracken,  Jane  put  her  arms  into  maternal  posture,  as  though  she 
had  a  baby  in  them. 

Gabriel  obeyed,  and  went  sturdily  on.  Jane  arose  and  came 
limply  after  him,  resenting  this  desertion,  but  seeing  no  way  out 
of  it.  ^Brothers  are  unfeeling  brutes,'  said  Jane.  The  person 
against  whom  this  generalisation  was  particularly  directed  stuck 
viciously  to  his  task  until  he  reached  the  stile,  when  he  sat  down 
to  breathe,  with  his  unconscious  burden  in  his  arms.  At  this 
spectacle  Jane,  having  mounted  the  stile,  began  to  giggle  hysteric- 
ally- 

^  Don't  be  foolish,  Jane,'  said  Gabriel.  <  Run  home  and  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  get  things  ready.' 

Away  went  Jane,  and  Gabriel  followed.  By-and-^bye  Mary 
opened  her  eyes  and  became  aware  of  her  situation. 

*  Pray  set  me  down,'  she  murmured.     *  I  can  walk.' 

*  No,  you  can't,'  said  Crabriel. 

•Pray  let  me  try,'  Bhe  besought  him.  ,,,,e,,,GoOgIe 
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'  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  joV  said  Gabriel. 
^It  would  be  dangerous.'  This  was  very  masterfully  said,  and 
Mary  submitted.  The  pain  was  so  great  that  she  moaned. 
Gabriel  looked  down  with  sudden  gentleness.  <  I  am  afraid  I  am 
a  very  clumsy  nurse,'  he  said. 

'  No,'  she  murmured,  and  moaned  again. 

Now,  between  carrying  a  feminine  bundle  in  a  dead  faint,  and 
a  charming  girl  who  is  conscious  of  being  carried  and  is  very  em- 
barrassed by  it,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Gabriel 
began  to  recognise  the  difference,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  and 
his  cheeks  to  bum.  I  hope  I  am  not  painting  a  paragon  of  manly 
modesty ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Gabriel's  arms  had  never  before 
encircled  the  female  form,  and  his  present  position  was  incredibly 
embarrassing.  Yet,  that  fact  notwithstanding,  he  rather  began 
to  like  it ;  an  apparent  contradiction  for  which  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible.  He  grew  wonderfully  sorry  for  her  suffering — sorrier, 
he  thought,  than  he  had  ever  been  for  anything  in  his  life  before. 
And  how  pretty  she  was,  poor,  helpless,  wounded  creature  I  with  her 
golden  disordered  head  thrown  back,  and  her  white,  round  throat, 
and  soft,  smooth,  innocent  chin  presented  to  Gabriel's  vision. 

It  is  probable  that  the  poets  who  have  written  songs  and  son- 
nets about  the  beloved  one's  fairy-like  form  have  never  experienced 
the  joy  of  carrying  a  handsome  woman  half  a  mile  on  a  hot  day. 

For  as  to  fairies  that  do  flit 

To  keep  the  greensward  fresh, 
I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit, 

But  far  too  spare  of  flesh. 

Gabritl's  arms  ached,  and  another  hundred  yards  would  have  done 
for  him,  yet  he  surrendered  his  burden  unwillingly,  and  his  arms 
felt  curiously  empty  when  he  had  laid  her  down.  One  of  the 
servants  had  posted  off  for  a  doctor,  and  the  man  of  science  was 
there  almost  as  soon  as  Gabriel  and  the  patient.  His 'examination 
was  soon  made,  and  his  verdict  given.  A  tendon  was  clean  divided, 
and  others  were  badly  bruised.  The  doctor's  instructions  included 
absolute  rest  for  the  injured  limb,  and  he  prophesied  a  month's 
imprisonment,  at  which  Mary  clasped  her  hands  piteously,  and 
implored  unavailingly  for  a  shorter  sentence.  That  evening 
Gabriel  rode  to  the  house  of  the  manager,  who  lived  no  more  than 
three  miles  away,  and  to  him  related  the  story  of  the  accident. 
The  manager  expressed  regrets  and  swore  a  little,  and  set  off  at 
once  to  revise  engagements,  while  Gabriel  went  home  again. 
He  never  thought  of  Inez  all  this  while ;  not  once  did  her  image 
offer  itself  to  his  remembrance.    Faithless  Gabriel ! 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  prophecy,  Mary  was  able  in  a  few 
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days  to  be  moved  from  one  room  to  another,  and  by-and-bye  to 
move  herself,  supported  by  a  strong  arm.  There  was  no  arm  so 
strong  as  Grabriel's  in  the  establishment,  and  certainly  none  more 
gentle.  He  used  to  look  forward  to  the  requisition  of  his  services 
blushingly  and  tremblingly.  With  one  arm  firmly  and  gently 
wound  about  the  round  waist,  whilst  a  warm,  round  arm  went  about 
his  neck,  and  a  plump  little  hand — ^grown  thinner  lately,  though 
— with  blue  veins  staining  its  lovely  whiteness,  gripped  his  farther 
shoulder,  how  happy  was  Grabriel  I  how  little  he  thought  of  Inez 
at  these  times  I  Then  he  and  Mary  got  to  talking  to  each  other 
in  an  intimate  way,  and  he  read  to  her  whilst  she  was  too  weak  to 
hold  the  book  for  herself,  and  afterwards,  propped  up  by  luxurious 
cushions,  she  read  to  him,  and  they  went  their  way,  favoured  by 
perpetual  opportunity,  and  fell  head  and  heels  in  love  with  each 
other — as  young  people  under  similar  circumstances  have  done 
from  time  immemorial.  Even  when  Mary  had  quite  recovered, 
there  was  no  call  upon  her  time  for  a  fortnight,  and  before  she 
left,  though  nothing  decisive  had  been  said,  the  matter  was  as 
fairly  settled  between  them  as  if  they  had  set  the  bells  arringiog, 
and  the  clerk  had  done  his  singing,  and  the  parson  had  pocketed 
his  fee. 

V. 

DuBiNG  all  this  time  Inez  was  nursing  her  fancy  for  Gabriel, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  her  belief  in  his  devotion.  Travellers  in 
tropic  lands  tell  wonderful  stories  of  the  rnpid  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. Inez  carried  a  tropic  heart,  in  which  loves  and  hates  sprang 
up  (if  only  the  seed  were  planted)  swift  as  Jonah's  gourd,  but  for  no 
such  ephemeral  existence.  When  Gabriel  was  still  silent — when  he 
still  refrained  from  following  her — she  began  to  nourish  jealousies, 
and  before  the  three  months'  tour  was  over  she  was  enraged  with 
love's  bitter  hunger,  and  in  a  mood  to  prove  inimical  to  any 
milder  love  her  lover  might  have  foimd.  She  had  a  score  of  things 
to  egg  love  on.  Her  hatred  of  Monsieur  Paul  sent  her  afresh  to 
cling  to  this  new  passion.  Her  resolve  to  defy  that  rascal — her 
scornful  detestation  of  the  bonds  in  which  he  held  her — the 
illegality  of  her  love  itself—her  late  lonely  isolation — ^the  possible 
sweetness  of  the  beckoning  future — these  allured  or  drove  her  to 
the  love  that  proved  her  fate.  The  beautiful,  dangerous  creature 
came  back  to  London,  and  there  it  was  the  common  talk  that  her 
charming  friend  was  engaged  to  her  faithless  lover.  She  was  not 
so  blinded  by  her  own  passion  that  she  did  not  know  that  Gabriel 
had  never  given  her  any  claim  upon  him.    Here  was  but  a  young 
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and  handsome  man  who  had  for  a  week  or  two  been  fascinated  by 
her  and  her  art,  as  many  thousands  more  had  been  within  the  last 
three  years.  She  had  gone  away  and  he  had  forgotten  her.  That 
was  all.  A  sufficiently  commonplace  story  in  her  experience  of 
the  world;  Eveiy  day  brought  her  the  beginning  or  the  close  of 
some  such  brief  triumph,  and  she  knew  it.  It  was  part  of  the  life 
she  lived — the  air  she  breathed.  But  in  this  case  all  the  diflference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  herself  had  not  forgotten. 

Now,  Miss  Ray  had  long  had  in  contemplation  a  great  artistic 
coup.  For  three  years  she  had  been  the  charm  and  idol  of  the 
town  in  the  graver  sorts  of  comedy,  and  for  three  years  she  had 
been  reading  Shakespeare  solidly  with  intent  to  appear  in  tragedy. 
Cleopatra  and  Lady  Macbeth  and  Queen  Constance  she  left  apart  as 
being  at  present  beyond  her  powers,  but  Desdemona,  Portia,  and 
Imogen  she  made  herself  mistress  of.  Next  she  attacked  the 
*  Winter's  Tale,'  and  finally  *Measiu:e  for  Measure,'  and  to  the  last  she 
held  longest  of  all.  It  was  partly  her  good  fortune  that  she  had 
never  seen  the  character  of  Isabel  on  the  stage,  for  tradition  is 
rarely  much  of  an  aid  to  genius,  and  is  often  a  heavy  trammel. 
She  had  studied  that  part  for  full  a  year  before  she  met  Gabriel, 
and  had  written  stage  directions  and  criticisms  which  made  more 
in  volume  than  the  play  itself.  When  she  went  back  to  the 
theatre  after  her  illness  she  proposed  '  Measure  for  Measure '  to  the 
manager,  who  whistled  ungallantly,  and  opined  that  it  would  be  a 
blunder.  Then  she  announced  that  she  was  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  failure  for  a  fortnight,  calculating  payments  on  the  average 
basis  of  receipts.  The  manager  explained  that  it  was  her  reputa- 
tion he  feared  for,  and  not  the  filling  of  the  theatrical  cash-box. 
But  she  worked  at  him  until  she  drew  forth  a  reluctant  promise,  and 
the  play  was  put  in  rehearsal.  Then  she  had  countless  combats 
with  him — ^he  going  for  tradition  everywhere,  and  stickling  for 
what  the  great  Miss  This  and  the  great  Mrs.  T'other  had  done  in 
the  days  before  the  stage  decayed.  For  since  the  stage  became  an 
institution  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  which  it  has  not  been 
afterwards  regretfully  said  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days ;  and 
the  manager  was  a  worshipper  of  tradition,  even  when  it  drove  its 
bead  clean  against  common  sense.  But  bit  by  bit  and  line  by  line 
the  actress  triumphed.  Her  fellow  artists  grumbled,  and  she  en- 
countered on  all  hands  an  opposition  which  it  cost  much  persua- 
sive sweet  temper  to  subdue.  At  last,  things  being  arranged  to 
her  mind  after  tedious  rehearsals,  the  play  was  announced,  the 
night  came,  the  house  was  crowded,  and  a  decisive  triumph  scored. 
Some  of  the  critics  lamented  the  loss  of  Hhis  charming  actress '  in 
the  lighter  walks  of  comedy,  but  most  of  them  took  the  good  the 
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gods  provided,  and  were  thankful  that  a  real  artist  had  at  length 
discovered  her  own  real  strength. 

This,  to  Inez,  who  anticipated  and  prophesied  failure,  was 
agony  and  gall  and  wormwood.  Mary  and  she  had  been  fast 
friends.  Inez,  indeed,  had  loved  her  dearly,  and  now  hated  her 
because  of  Gabriel.  There  is  no  passion  which  bums  so  fiercely  on 
so  little  fuel  as  hate,  and  this  last  triumph  of  the  unconscious 
unintendiug  rival  sent  the  flames  up  scorchingly.  Isabel  was  a 
success  so  complete  that  Inez  found  herself  forsaken  by  some 
of  her  old  admirers,  who  began  to  follow  the  new  triumphal  car, 
and  she  cast  about  within  herself  for  some  means  of  humiliating 
her  ancient  friend.  She  was  so  rash  and  unadvised  as  to  play 
Isabel  herself — and  the  result  was  disastrous.  She  neither  looked 
nor  felt  the  character,  and  she  failed.  After  this  she  went  nursing 
a  deadly  rage  and  hatred,  scarcely  speaking  a  word  apart  from 
business,  and  holding  aloof  from  all  her  friends. 

The  Chinese  avoid  a  good  many  of  the  difBcultie?  which  attend 
the  Western  story-teller.  Their  dramatic  representations  occasion- 
ally last  six  months,  and  an  author  with  them  has  time  to  move 
himself.  They  set  down  everything  which  happens  to  everybody  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  yam  they  have  to  spin,  but  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
sacrifice  of  that  brevity  which  magazine  editors  and  Britiih 
readers  prize.  I  oiBFer  this  statement  by  way  of  apology  for  an 
inartistic  break — which  must  here  be  made. 

VI. 

Amidst  the  stage-struck  youth  of  I^ondon  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  there  was  not  one  whom  the  mania  hit  harder  than  Bobert 
Thwaite,  a  chemist  and  druggist's  apprentice  in  Leather  Lane. 
The  chemist  and  druggist  was  a  qualified  surgeon,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  visitiog  poor  patients,  who  paid  him  poorly.  He 
was  a  meagre  and  abstracted  man,  and  Eobert  profited  but  little 
under  his  tuition.  Bob,  indeed,  would  have  profited  but  little  under 
any  master.  He  read  tragedy  from  morn  till  night,  and  spouted  it 
behind  the  counter  whilst  he  pounded  with  his  pestle  or  rolled  away 
at  his  pills.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the 
articles  he  served,  and  cared,  if  possible,  less  than  he  knew.  He  had 
been  caught  a  score  of  times  in  the  act  of  flourishing  his  pestle  and 
ofiering  his  kingdom  for  a  horse.  The  gesture  with  which  he 
condemned  Buckingham  to  be  beheaded  had  proved  fatal  to  many 
a  bottle.  He  had  smashed  innumerable  things  in  combats  with 
visionary  Macdufls,  and  there  was  no  rearward  spot  of  him  which 
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he  had  not  bruised  by  the  practice  of  artistic  back- falls.  His  in- 
dentures solemnly  prohibited  him  from  drinking,  gambling,  or  the 
frequenting  of  the  theatre,  but  the  last  was  the  only  thing  he  cared 
for.  To  know  an  actor  was  to  achieve  eminence — was  in  itself  an 
education.  He  haunted  stage  doors,  therefore,  and  was  profuse  in 
friendship  to  such  of  the  smaller  fry  as  would  admit  his  intimacy  ; 
and  at  last  things  came  to  such  a  pitch  with  him  that  he  desperately 
volunteered  as  super  at  a  new  theatre,  gained  an  engagement  at  a 
salary  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  going  back  to  business  next  day 
caught  his  employer,  and  begged  him  to  cancel  his  indentures  and  let 
him  go.  The  apprentice's  natural  guardians  having  deceased  some 
years  before,  leaving  him  a  small  annuity,  there  was  nobody  but 
master  and  apprentice  to  consult.  The  employer,  counting  his  own  ' 
interest  as  much  as  Bob's  desire,  consented  to  liberate  him  on 
condition  that  he  held  his  place  until  a  new  assistant  could  be 
found. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Bob  should  be  released  from 
servitude. 

*  So  you've  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
have  you  ? '  asked  the  meagre  and  saturnine  employer. 

*  No,  I  haven't,'  said  Bob ;  *  but  I'm  going,  if  you'll  let  me  have 
my  indentures.' 

*  You  can  have  'em  to-night,'  said  the  surgeon.  *  The  new 
assistant  will  be  here  at  six.  Don't  smash  anything  in  the  mean- 
time, if  you  please.' 

Bob,  left  to  himself,  rehearsed  Mark  Antony's  oration,  and  had 
just  got  prosperously  to  'the  stones  of  Bome,'  which  he  was  wont 
to  deliver  with  a  yell,  when  a  lady  entered  the  shop.  The  embryo 
tragedian  subdued  his  soul,  blushed  a  little  at  detection,  spread  his 
bands  upon  the  counter  in  imitation  of  the  business  manner,  and 
asked  with  what  he  could  supply  his  customer. 

*  I  have  a  large  and  dangerous  dog,'  said  the  lady,  who  was 
thickly  veiled, '  and  I  am  compelled  to  kill  it.  I  want  something 
which  will  kill  it  swiftly  and  without  pain.' 

*  Prussic  acid,  ma'am  ?  '  asked  Robert. 

*  That  will  do,  I  dare  say,'  said  the  lady  gently.  *  lict  me 
have  enough  to  put  it  out  of  pain  at  once.' 

*  Is  it  a  male  dog,  ma'am  ? '  asked  Robert,  with  an  air  of 
wisdom. 

*  Yes,'  the  lady  answered. 

*  Have  you  a  bottle  ?  '  the  sapient  Robert  next  inquired. 

*  No,'  said  the  lady,  taking  from  the  counter  a  ruby-coloured 
vinaigrette  of  curious  shape,  with  a  pearl-coloured  stopper.  *  Let 
me  have  it  in  this.     Give  me  enough,  if  you  plea^^^  ^y  ^OOqIc 
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There  was  no  Poisons  Act  in  those  days,  and  Bob  Thwaite  was  a 
fool.  He  took  the  vinaigrette,  and,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
poisons  on  his  own  account,  held  it  from  his  nose  whilst  he  poured 
out  enough  to  have  killed  a  hundred  dogs*  Then,  with  a  great  show 
of  business-like  capacity,  he  stoppered  the  bottle,  wrapped  it  up  in 
stiff  white  paper,  demanded  ten  and  sixpence  for  it  at  a  venture, 
received  the  money,  and  bowed  his  visitor  out  with  a  wise  caution 
to  be  very  careful  of  the  poison.  Ten  minutes  later  his  employer 
returned. 

*  Any  business  ?  *  he  inquired. 

'  Ten  and  six,*  said  Robert  proudly. 

*  That's  better,'  said  the  surgeon  drearily.  'What  did  you 
sell?' 

*  Vinaigrette  and  mixture,'  said  Bob,  not  being  quite  at  home 
in  poisons. 

*  What's  that  smell  of  bitter  almonds  ? '  asked  the  stirgeon, 
sniffing.     '  Have  you  been  meddling  with  the  prussic  acid  ? ' 

'  I  sold  some,'  Bob  returned,  defiantly. 

*  How  much  ? '  asked  his  master. 

*  Half  a  tablespoonful — ^not  more,'  said  Bob,  and  stood  frozen 
suddenly  at  the  cry  of  rage  and  fear  which  issued  from  his  master's 
lips. 

*  You  idiot  I  you  madman !  you  fool  I  You've  sold  enough 
to  kill  a  village.  My  Grod  ! '  cried  the  surgeon,  loosing  Bob  and 
taking  his  own  grey  wisps  of  hair  in  both  hands.  '  It's  making 
murder  easy  to  leave  you  for  a  minute.     Who  bought  it  ? ' 

*  A  lady,'  said  the  horrified  assistant. 
'  Who  was  she  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Bob  fatuously.  *  She  was  a  lady.  She 
wanted  to  kill  a  dog.     She  was  quite  a  lady.' 

The  surgeon  groaned. 

'  If  there's  murder  done  in  London  by  prussic  acid,  you're  the 
murderer.  Get  out  of  my  shop,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face 
again.  Oh,  you  fool !  It's  well  you're  going  somewhere  where 
you  can't  poison  people  wholesale.     Get  out  of  my  shop ! ' 

Bob  went  his  way  trembling,  but  in  an  hour's  time  he  had  re- 
assured himself,  and  was  rather  glad  to  be  away.  A  rehearsal  had 
been  called  for  that  afternoon,  and  this  gave  him  opportunity  to 
attend  it.  He  walked  to  the  theatre,  and  beheld  with  eyes  of  pride 
the  bills  which  announced — *  Monday  Next.  "  Kismet,"  a  New 
Tragedy  by  Montague  Tucket,  Esq.  Great  Attractions.  Grand 
Double  Engagement.  Miss  Galbraith,  Miss  Ray.'  His  own  part 
was  not  scored,  but  he  shared  somehow  in  the  fame  of  the  great 
actresses,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  pride.     When  he  entered  at 
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the  stage  door  he  felt  as  proud  as  if  he  had  been  a  conquering 
general  returning  from  being  out-manoeuvred  by  an  African  savage, 
and  received  with  plaudits  by  a  discerning  multitude.  The  superior 
cut  of  his  clothes  procured  him  an  unexpected  honour.  He  was 
actually  deputed  to  carry  a  letter  on  a  salver  on  to  the  stage,  and 
he  was  rehearsed  in  advancing,  bowing,  and  retiring.  He  had  also 
to  shout  in  a  crowd,  and  to  march  as  one  of  an  Eastern  guard. 

The  principals  were  not  present  at  this  rehearsal,  and  Bob  went 
away  a  little  disappointed  at  not  having  already  trod  the  same 
boards  with  Miss  Gralbraith  and  Miss  Bay.  He  attended  daily, 
and  each  morning  he  searched  the  newspapers  for  a  dreadful 
murder,  and  finding  news  of  none  grew  more  assured  than  ever 
that  no  mischance  had  befallen  through  him.  But  on  the  last 
day  of  rehearsal  a  veiled  figure  emerged  from  the  stage  door  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  it,  and  he  recognised,  or  thought  he  recog- 
nised, the  purchaser. 

*  Who's  that  ? '  he  asked  the  doorkeeper. 

^That's  Miss  Gralbraith,'  the  man  responded.  ^And  she's  a 
Tartar.  Don't  you  make  any  mistakes  if  you've  got  anything  to 
do  along  of  her.' 

Bob  went  to  his  business,  and  thought  no  mote  about  it,  being 
absorbed  in  delicious  anticipation  of  his  own  d^buL  The  fateful 
night  arrived,  and  a  house  packed  from  roof  to  ceiling  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  rival  queens.  It  was  known  pretty  generally 
that  Miss  Galbraith  had  accepted  an  engagement  to  play  here 
chiefly  that  she  might  crush  her  rival,  and  Miss  Galbraith's  ad- 
mirers expected  to  see  superb  acting.  Miss  Bay's  admirers  looked 
for  fine  acting  too,  and  the  general  expectation  was  wound  to  a 
high  pitch.  The  night  seemed  a  revival  of  old  stage  times,  and 
awoke  traditions  in  the  minds  of  elderly  playgoers.  The  play, 
which  was  written  in  blank  verse,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  rivalry 
of  two  women  for  one  man — a  theme  old  enough,  but  fairly  handled. 
Now  and  then  the  audience  caught  at  lines  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  actual  rivalry  between  the  actresses,  and  applauded 
highly. 

Bob  Thwaite,  to  whom  just  then  everything  was  nothing  if  it 
did  not  a£fect  him,  had  smuggled  himself  into  the  flies  opposite 
the  prompter,  and  there,  secreted  in  semi-darkness,  surveyed  a 
scrap  of  the  house,  and  waited  eagerly  for  the  time  of  his  own  ap- 
pearance. In  due  order  it  came,  and  he  advanced  and  bowed  and 
retired,  feeling  wondrous  shaky  about  the  legs  and  dizzy  as  to  the 
head.  No  manifestation  of  popular  delight  hailed  his  appearance, 
and  he  felt  hurt  and  half  disillusionised  without  knowing  why. 
Then  be  shouted  in  the  crowd  wd  marched  in  the  Eastern  guard, 
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and  his  duties  were  over.  He  went  back  to  his  place  opposite  the 
prompter  and  watched  the  last  act  of  the  play.  Elvira,  the  cap- 
tared  Italian,  was  about  to  poieon  the  &ir  Amina,  the  Circassian 
princess,  her  rival.  The  leech  had  left  a  draught  upon  the  fair 
Amina*s  table,  and  Amina  herself  being  absent,  Elvira's  crime  found 
opportunity  for  execution. 

The  stage  was  dark,  and  like  a  wraith  the  great  tragic  actress 
floated  on  the  scene.  Her  deep  voice  throbbed  through  the  air, 
and  listeners  held  their  breath.  '  She  had  never  played  so  greatly, 
and  Amina  was  but  a  poor  shadow  by  the  side  of  this  inspired  and 
terrible  woman.  All  passion  seemed  compressed  within  the  voice 
that  knocked  at  every  heart. 

Within  this  little  phial  lurks  the  sp cU 
To  end  all  rivalry. 

If  such  a  flame 
As  bums  within  my  soul  could  rise  in  hers, 
And  liji^hten  up  to  where  Love  sits  and  reigns, 
The  God  himself  might  well  descend  and  breathe 
Upon  the  phial,  making  poison  wholesome 
To  his  true  worshipper. 

If  she  could  love, 
J  could  not  find  the  heart  to  poison  her. 
An  ugly  word  I     An  ugly  deed !     But  Jjove, 
Whose  name  she  hath  blasphemed  in  taking  it, 
Be  thou  my  quittance  as  thou  art  my  guide  ! 
There !    There  1    Be  quick,  good  poison,  with  thy  work. 
That  she  may  suffer  little  1     She  is  here. 

The  table  on  which  the  draught  was  set  was  close  to  the 
listener's  place,  and,  gliding  round  it,  Inez  passed  him,  brtishing  his 
hand  with  hers.  He  was  awed  already  by  the  terror  of  her  acting, 
and  her  icy  hand  made  him  creep.  And  there  was  a  horror  on  him 
for  which  mere  acting  could  have  found  no  reason — a  crawling, 
terrible  fear  that' held  him  spell-bound.  He  knew  the  phial  from 
which  the  wicked  potion  had  been  poured,  and  there  was  something 
80  real  in  the  voice  he  had  heard  and  the  face  he  had  seen,  that 
he  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  dread.  The  lights  rose  slowly,  as 
the  doomed  unconscious  beauty  entered.  A  faint  breath  of  air 
fanned  itself  sleepily  across  the  stage,  and  bore  with  it  a  scent  of 
bitter  almonds.  Amina  took  up  tie  draught,  and  the  watcher — . 
the  one  creature  in  the  crowded  house  who  saw  the  real  tragedy — 
(lashed  recklessly  forward,  forgetting  everything  but  his  own  agcny, 
and  tore  the  potion  from  her  hands. 

'  Poison  I '  he  gasped,  *real  poison  ! '  and  with  that  he  fell  and 
the  glass  went  to  pieces. 

The  unthinking    galleries  burst  into  loud  applau^n[filt^tee> 
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main  body  of  spectators  sat  amazed  or  doubtful.  Excited  voices 
called  beyond  the  flies  and  behind  the  scenes,  the  curtain  fell,  and 
the  house  filled  with  a  confusion  of  tongues. 

^  It  was  poison,'  proclaimed  the  miserable  assistant.  ^  I  sold 
it.     Prussic  acid.     It  was  real  poison.' 

There  was  a  sudden  fear  in  every  mind.  The  manager  looked 
round  for  Inez,  but  she  alone  was  absent  from  the  crowded  stage. 
He  ran  wildly  to  her  room,  and  beat  upon  the  door.  It  was  locked, 
and  there  came  no  answer.  Others  came  to  his  aid,  and  they  forced 
the  door.  She  lay  there  dead  with  the  ruby  phial  in  her  hands, 
and  there  was  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  room. 

Men's  minds  were  full  of  guesses,  but  none  hit  the  truth,  and 
neither  Gabriel  nor  Mary  ever  knew  it.  After  that  terrible  night, 
Mary  appeared  no  more  upon  the  stage.  Monsieur  Paul  appeared^ 
and  with  much  show  of  grief  administered  to  his  wife's  effects,  and 
then  went  out  of  sight.  The  great  tragic  actress  was  buried 
obscurely  and  in  darkness,  and  people  in  time  forgot  to  speak  of 
her,  and  her  tragedy  was  no  more  remembered. 

{The  End.) 
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I  WILL  not  tell  you  my  actual  whereabouts  in  this  delightful 
country,  for  an  obvious  selfish  reason.  Honestly,  and  with  no  ex- 
aggeration, I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  charming  primitive  place 
in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  advertisement  of  its 
beauties  should  add  by  one  to  the  little  crowd  of  admiring  tourists 
which  dribbles  through  it  in  the  summer-time.  There  are  already 
indications  enough  of  its  approaching  fell  into  popularity  with  the 
tourist  tribe.  The  railway  has  run  out  a  branch  from  the  great 
Brussels  and  Luxembourg  line  within  the  last  fourteen  months, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  already  talking  of  a  Kursaal 
to  be  built  in  the  place  of  the  modest  little  Kiosque  du  Pare  in 
which  at  present  a  travelling  band  of  choristers  sings  once  a  year. 
We  lie  in  a  gentle  valley  (one  of  many,  for  the  land  is  all 
rolled  and  crumpled  into  soft  hills  and  dimpled  vales)5  and  the 
slopes  which  shelter  us  from  the  outer  world  are  richly  wooded. 
At  the  moment  at  which  I  write  the  woods  are  in  the  fulness  of 
their  autumn  glory,  and  the  long  level  sunlight  smites  the  hillside 
on  which  my  window  looks  into  imfancied  splendours  of  gold  and 
crimson  and  russet  and  purple,  mingled  with  the  deep,  deep  green 
of  the  unchangiug  firs.  At  a  season  when  London  is  all  murky 
and  foggy  and  rainy,  we  have  had  two  days'  rain  here  in  six  weeks, 
and  old  inhabitants  prophesy  a  bright  November.  I  am  not  a 
misanthrope  or  a  hater  of  my  kind,  but,  with  something  of  that 
inborn  human  selfishness  which  makes  one's  fireside-shiver  on  a 
wintry  night  a  thing  of  joy,  I  reflect  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
other  Londoner  within  miles  of  me. 

When  you  walk  out  in  this  delightful  country,  and  the  solemn 
splendour  of  the  woods  draws  you  up  the  hillside  through  long 
empurpled  vistas,  you  find  views  which  for  quiet  charm  are  not ' 
easily  to  be  rivalled.  There  are  no  Alpine  heights  to  impress  you 
with  a  sense  of  your  own  smallness — a  wholesome  thing  enough, 
at  times,  no  doubt — but  you  can  get  an  honest  appetite  and  a 
reasonable  bracing  of  the  muscles  out  of  our  average  ascent. 
And  when  the  ascent  is  made  you  can  see  about  you  for  many  miles 
gentle  wood-clothed  hills,  and  vales  of  deeper  forest  where  no 
woodman's  axe  resounds.  These  far-reaching  woods  are  the  home 
of  big  game,  antlered  deer  and  tusky  boar,  and  the  Garde 
G^n^ral-Champetre,  after  a  six  months'  acquaintance,  had  grown 
to  be  a  crony  of  mine,  and  offered  me  rare  sport  for  the  autumn 
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and  winter-time.  Now,  outside  my  profession  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
I  have  never  killed  anybody  or  anything,  though*  within  that  de- 
mesne I  can  upon  occasion  be  as  bloodthirsty  as  my  neighbours ; 
but  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  a  keen  sportsman  to  Con- 
tinental notions.  I  know  at  which  end  a  gun  goes  off,  and  I  am 
even  a  decent  hand  at  a  rifle  and  a  target,  having  been  put  through 
a  musketry  course  in  Her  Majesty's  service  years  ago.  So,  not 
being  oppressed  by  any  such  fears  as  assailed  the  long  game- 
keeper in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Winkle,  I  set  out  one  glorious 
morning  rather  more  than  a  month  ago  with  a  borrowed  double- 
barrelled  smooth-bore,  carried  sportsmanlike  under  iny  arm,  to 
hunt  the  grisly  boar  in  companionship  with  a  dozen  sportsmen  true 
and  tried,  commanded  by  and  subservient  to  (though  we  had  a 
baron  and  one  or  two  other  local  swells  among  our  company)  the 
Garde-General.  He,  with  a  finger  at  his  nose  to  mark  a  sort  of 
confidence  in  the  statement,  sent  round  a  whisper  that  one  of  his 
henchmen  had  brought  news  of  the  presence  of  the  sanglier  in  a 
certain  belt  of  forest  six  kilometres  distant,  and  with  high  hope  we 
marched  thither  through  the  glorious  lanes,  where  summer's  full- 
flushed  foliage  had  begun,  ever  so  little,  to  incline  to  gold.  The 
great  belts  of  wood  on  either  hand  were  silent.  Not  one  solitary 
chirp  sounded  From  the  leafy  screen,  and  that  seemed  and  still 
seems  something  of  a  pity.  But  the  Belgian  sportsman,  like  his 
French  confrere,  is  death  to  little  birds.  I  heard  last  week,  for 
instance,  of  one  bold  gentleman  who  shot  twenty-one  larks  for  his 
day's  sport,  hiding  in  a  thicket  and  enticing  the  poor  things  with 
the  flash  of  a  mirror  which  was  laid  upon  the  grass.  And  at  this 
time  of  the  year  we  eat  thrushes  twice  a  day — ^a  deadly  shame — 
and  very  plump  and  tender  and  well-flavoured  they  are,  the  little 
French  emigrants. 

When  we  had  reached  the  spot  appointed,  we  all  sat  down  to 
await  the  beaters.  Probably  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  bride- 
groom who  refused  to  haste  to  the  wedding  because  it  couldn't 
begin  without  him,  the  beaters  kept  us  waiting  for  an  hour.  They 
were  a  picturesque  and  odd-looking  lot  when  they  came.  There 
were  one  or  two  pairs  of  sabots  amongst  them,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  heavily  booted  in  leather.  All  wore  blue  blouses 
and  trousers  parti-coloured  with  patches,  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
thrift  and  care  of  Belgian  wives.  They  all  smoked  porcelain  or 
meerschaum  pipes  and  carried  thick  sticks,  and  every  man  of  them 
wore  the  ridiculous  stiffly-upright  cap  of  the  country.  They  had 
one  or  two  dogs  amongst  them,  one  of  unknown  breed,  who  looked 
uncommonly  like  a  sheep,  and  certainly  went  on  legs  of  mutton  as 
to  his  hinder  part ;  a  turnspit,  with  ample  room  for  a  third  pair  of 
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legs  in  the  middle  of  bim ;  and  another,  half  spaniel,  half  terrrier, 
and  all  mongrel.  The  Garde-General,  with  a  finger  at  his  nose, 
went  roMnd  the  sportsmen,  and  in  strict  confidence  disposed  of  each  ; 
one  to  this  post,  one  to  that  other,  as  if  the  places  were  state 
secrets.  Then  the  beaters  having  been  started  up  one  sylvan 
road  and  down  another,  we  all  got  stationed  at  our  various  posts 
and  waited.  I  kept  guard  at  the  end  of  a  lovely  alley  at  the 
forest's  edge,  and,  looking  along  the  sylvan  road  to  the  right,  could 
just  make  out  the  figure  of  the  Juge  de  Pais  between  the  tree 
trunks  fifty  yards  off.  Far  and  far  away,  after  a  long  wait,  we 
heard  the  voices  of  the  beaters  and  the  barking  of  the  nondescript 
dogs.  The  Garde,  passing  with  a  hurried  step  to  his  own  post, 
paused  with  a  finger  at  his  nose  once  more  for  a  last  word  of 
caution.  *  Fire  at  nothing  but  the  wild  boar  or  the  fox.'  They 
shoot  foxes  in  this  part  of  the  world,  then  ?  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a 
commission  to  kill  a  baby,  and  resolved  that  fieynard  should  go  free 
for  me.  I  struggled  against  my  superstition,  vainly.  I  could  not 
find  the  heart  to  think  of  myself  in  the  act  of  shooting  a  fox. 
There  are  men  at  home  whom  I  could  never  face  with  a  quiet  soul 
after  the  committal  of  such  a  crime. 

There  is  something  in  waiting  for  big  game  to  break  cover 
which  imparts  a  sort  of  electric  feel  to  a  gun-barrel.  It  is  less  as 
if  your  own  nerves  tingled,  than  as  if  the  cold  iron  had  suddenly 
discovered  nerves  of  its  own.  The  stillness  of  the  wood  (except 
for  the  faint  and  far-off  cries  of  the  beaters)  was  a  thing  to  wonder 
at.  Blazing  sunshine  on  the  sylvan  road,  slant  lines  of  arrowy 
light  within  the  wood,  not  a  breath  of  air,  not  a  rustle  of  a  single 
leaf,  not  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  or  twitter  of  a  bird,  or  even 
the  hum  of  a  gnat.  Dead  silence  near  at  hand,  and  only  that  iar- 
off  halloo  to  give  sign  of  any  life  within  a  hundred  miles.  The 
halloo  coming  nearer  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  gun-barrel  growing 
more  and  more  electric.  Suddenly  on  my  listening  ear  there 
breaks  a  sound  as  of  a  heavy  body  forcing  its  way  through  the 
dense  brushwood.  I  cock  both  barrels  and  kneel  to  make  my  aim 
the  surer.  If  it  should  turn  out  a  deer  I  am  forbidden  to  fire,  and 
I  must  wait  until  the  object  declares  itself  fully.  The  crackling 
grows  nearer.  I  can  already  tell  the  very  spot  at  which  it  will 
break,  and  I  hear  a  voice,  a  voice  of  joy  to  me,  an  emphatic  gnmt, 
like  that  of  the  domestic  porker  in  his  drowsy  hour  of  after-dinner 
contemplation.  <  Ugh  1  ugh  I '  And  then  the  crackling  noise 
again.  Now  for  it!  There  breaks  upon  my  vision  a  fat  and 
middle-aged  gentleman,  who  fans  himself  with  his  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  grunting  at  the  heat  and  effort  of  the  way  at  every  foot- 
step.    'Bon  jour,  m'sieur,'  says  the  fat  and  middle«aged  one. 
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politely,  as  he  passes.  He  disappears  into  the  sombre  wood  on  the 
other  side  the  alley.  If  a  boar  had  come  that  way  within  the  next 
five  minutes,  he  would  have  found  my  post  unguarded.  The 
revulsion  was  too  much ;  and  when  the  beaters  came  up  after  beat- 
ing unsuccessfully,  I  was  found  sitting  on  the  turf  with  my  back 
against  a  tree,  helpless  and  tearful  and  breathless  with  laughter. 
I  am  conscious  that  it  is  nothing  in  the  telling,  but  my  sides  have 
ached  over  it. 

The  beaters  and  the  nondescript  dogs  being  again  despatched 
by  diverse  routes,  the  Grarde,  with  an  aspect  more  knowing  than 
before,  and  twice  as  confidential,  passed  from  one  to  another  of  his 
band,  and,  with  his  finger  at  his  nose  to  mark  anew  the  secrecy  of 
the  proceeding,  told  off  each  to  a  new  post.  Once  more  we  found 
ourselves,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  tramp,  ranged  round  a  dense 
wood,  and  once  again  the  far-off  voices  of  the  beaters  rose  and 
drew  slowly  nearer,  and  once  more  we  came  away  without  a  sight 
of  bristle,  fur,  or  feather.  '  II  ne  va  pas,'  said  the  Garde  sadly,  and 
we  all  sat  down  to  smoke.  Then  I  heard  such  stories  of  past  big 
bags  that  all  wonder  at  the  barrenness  of  the  forest  vanished.  But 
every  man  there  being  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  the  place 
swarmed  with  boar  and  deer  and  fox,  my  hopes  revived,  and  our 
interval  of  rest  being  over,  away  we  trudged  again  to  new  posts,  to 
go  through  the  old  programme  of  waiting  with  the  old  result. 
Then  we  came  home,  comfortably  tired,  and  sat  down  to  a  table- 
d'hote  dinner  purposely  delayed  for  us.  The  hotel  people  politely 
feigned  prodigious  surprise  at  our  want  of  good  fortune,  and  did  it 
so  naturally  that  I  began  to  think  a  blank  day  hitherto  unheard  of. 

Business  took  me  to  England  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  I 
got  back  one  of  the  first  objects  I  beheld  was  the  undoubted  head 
of  a  wild  boar,  splendidly  tusked — a  trophy  of  a  chase  I  had  missed. 
He  had  fallen  to  the  Garde's  own  gun,  and  had  taken  five  bullets, 
charging  with  great  gallantry  to  receive  the  last,  and  falling  in 
quite  an  appropriate  and  befitting  manner  to  expire  at  his  con- 
queror's feet.  I  ate  a  part  of  the  conquered,  and  have  no  high 
opinion  of  him.  It  befell  a  day  or  two  thereafter  that  a  small 
Belgian  boy,  wandering  in  the  woods,  was  firightened  almost  out  of 
his  wits  by  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  boar,  numerous  (if  the  small 
boy  were  believable)  as  Laban's  flocks.  Without  troubling  the 
tracqueurs  this  time,  the  Garde  hastily  formed  a  party  for  the 
morrow,  and  in  the  dewy  calm  of  an  October  morning  we  set  out 
again.  *  We  had  an  addition  to  our  party  that  morning,  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  gentleman  whose  form,  features,  and  costume 
are  made  familiar  to  the  civilised  world  four  months  of  every  year 
on  the  firont  page  of  the  *  Journal  pour  Eire.'    He  wore  a  small 
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hat  of  whitish  felt,  with  a  down-turned  brim.  A  pigeon's  wing  was 
stuck  gaily  in  the  band.  His  coat  and  waistcoat,  of  thickl;  ribbed 
brown  velveteen,  were  profusely  besprinkled  with  bronze  buttons, 
bearing  in  high  relief  the  device  of  a  horse's  head.  His  trousers 
were  of  blue,  a  heavenly  blue,  and  he  wore  leggings  and  boots  of 
unblackened  leather.  The  heavily  fringed  game-bag,  dear  to  the 
Parisian  sportsman,  depended  from  his  shoulder,  and  fitted  jauntily 
on  his  shapely  waist.  Being  questioned  somewhat  sardonically  by 
the  justice  of  the  peace  as  to  whether  he  meant  to  carry  home  a  boar 
in  this  contrivance,  he  answered  afiEably  that  it  was  chic  to  wear  it. 
In  the  course  of  a  month's  residence  in  London,  this  young  gentle- 
man had  picked  up  half  a  dozen  of  our  most  familiar  locutions  and 
about  as  many  catch-words  and  refrains  of  popular  songs,  which  he 
quoted  with  genial  irrelevance.  Socially  considered,  he  was  a 
decided  acquisition  to  our  party,  but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to 
increase  Our  chances  of  sport,  and  he  continually  scandalised  our 
leader  throughout  the  day  by  ill-timed  indulgence  in  dance  and 
song.  He  was  accompanied,  in  spite  of  the  Garde's  objections,  by 
a  dog,  a  beast  bearing  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  English 
setter  as  his  owner  to  the  English  sportsman.  This  brute  in  all  his 
mis-spent  life  had  probably  never  seen  a  spinney  until  now,  but  his 
owner  was  prepared  to  stake  his  reputation  as  a  sportsman  upon  his 
dog's  virtues,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  was  appealed  to  as  to  whether 
the  animal  was  or  was  not  a  ^  settare '  of  the  true  British  breed. 
I  responded  cautiously  that  he  was  of  the  proper  colour,  and  the 
overfed  asthmatic  and  degenerate  beast  was  noisily  caressed  and 
encouraged  on  the  strength  of  this  testimonial.  Throughout  the 
day  the  *  settare '  lost  himself  in  the  undergrowth  'once  in  each 
quarter  of  an  hour.  His  master  yelled  and  whistled,  and  fired  his 
gun  to  recall  bim,  and  when  the  brute  came  wheezing  up,  he  was 
received  with  noisy  demonstrations  of  affection. 

There  were  only  half  a  dozen  of  us,  and  we  entered  the  forest 
from  a  road  cut  through  it,  and  made  our  way  as  straight  on  as 
we  could,  at  an  interval  of  perhaps  forty  yards  from  each  other. 
It  was  warm  work,  though  the  year  was  getting  old,  and  the  morn- 
ing air  was  keen  and  invigorating.  There  was  no  track  to  follow, 
and  the  branches  of  the  lower  trees  and  shrubs  were  so  knitted 
togetlier  as  to  be  quite  impenetrable  in  places.  Immediately  in 
my  rear  came  a  pale-faced  youth,  newly  imported  from  the  modem 
Babylon — a  youth  in  pince-nez,  who  had  in  vain  striven  to  borrow 
a  gun  from  his  Parisian  friend.  A  casual  inquiry  on  his  part 
made  me  rejoice  at  his  failure.  On  the  chance  of  a  snap  at  a  hare 
on  the  road,  I  had  up  to  that  time  carried  a  shot  cartridge  in  my 
right  barrel.    Before  entering  the  wood  I  exchanged  this  for  a 
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boll,  and  the  pale-faced  youth  stretched  forth  an  innocent  band 
for  the  rejected  cartridge  as  I  returned  it  to  my  pocket,  and  asked 
« What's  that  ?  *    He  requested  me  afterwards  to  lock  and  unlock 
the  breech,  and  said  that  the  process  seemed  admirably  simple 
and  easy.    He  remarked  later  on  that  he  had  always  felt  an 
interest  in  fire-arms,  and  he  seemed  pleased  to  have  seen  a  gun  so 
near.     Except  for   our  footsteps  and  the  occasional  song  and 
shout  of  our  Parisian  £riend,'we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence, 
and  suddenly,  as  we  stood  still  to  breathe,  we  heard  distinctly  the 
hoarse  grunt  of  our  quarry.     The  spot  was  likely  enough  to  look 
at.    We  had  reached  a  green  division  in  the  forest  where  rankly 
grassed  slopes  ran  dowuY^ards  to  a  marshy  brook,  and  about  the 
damp  earth  afterwards  we  found  ample  traces  of  the  wild  pigs' 
recent  presence.    The  hoarse  grunt  sounded  again,  but  nothing  was 
visible,  and  no  other  sound  occurred  to  guide  us.     By  this  time 
we  had  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  of  the  rest  of  our  -company. 
We  stood  still,  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  suddenly  in  our  rear  there 
was  a  panting  rush,  and  that  beast  of  a  dog  came  careering  along 
with  his  tongue  lolling  and  his  asthmatic  wheeze  sounding  like  a 
death  rattle.    Almost  at  that  second  there  was  a  shot  and  a  loud 
cry  from  the  Garde,  who  had  stealthily  and  silently  stalked  to 
within  twenty  yards  of  us.     *  Par  ici  I '  yelled  the  Crarde,  and  we 
dashed  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.    The  son  of  the  woods  had 
his  finger  to  his  nose  when  we  came  up  with  him.     What  was  it  ? 
we  demanded.    A  boar  1     Had  he  hit  him  ?     He  believed  so.     Yes. 
Here  was  his  track  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  long  grass,  and  when 
a  score  of  yards  had  been  traced,  there  was  blood  upon  it.     We 
ran  along  upon  the  easy  track  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then 
lost  it  on  the  shed  leaves  and  in  the  tangled  undergrowth.     Uncas 
or  Pathfinder  might  have  followed  it,  but  we  had  neither  of  them 
there,  and  after  hunting  about  ineffectually  for  a  long  time  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  it,  we  abandoned  it  reluctantly,  and  having 
fired  a  shot  or  two  to  attract  our  companions,  sat  down  to  await 
their  arrival.     In  the  meantime  the  Oarde,  always  with  a  finger  to 
his  nose,  matured  and  set  forth  a  plan.    Two  of  us  were  to  stay  at 
that  spot,  and  the  other  four  sportsmen  were  to  beat  up  towards 
us,  from  the  far  end  of  the  wood.    No  sooner  had  the  others 
arrived,  than,  with  a  request  to  our  Parisian  friend  to  stay  with  the 
pale-faced  amateur  and  myself,  and  a  brief  injunction  to  us  both 
to  keep  a  good  look-out,  he  led  oflF  his  party.     In  a  minute  he  was 
back  again  with  an  expression  of  deep  seriousness  on  his  ruddy 
and  friendly  face.    If  -the  wounded  boar  should  turn  that  way,  he 
would  be  dangerous.     Caution  and  coolness,  then.    *  Ole  ze  forte, 
for  'e  is  comeing  1 '  sang  the  Parisian  with  joyful  gesture.     *  Ah  I ' 
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said  the  Garde  sardonically;  ^ou  avez-vous  etudie  Tanglaid?' 
*En  Chine,'  responded  the  gay  Parisian  with  a  flourish  of  the 
untanned  boots.  There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  the 
Garde  commanded  silence  with  the  unfailing  finger  at  his  nose, 
and  led  the  way  again.  We  waited  while  the  sun  wheeled  slowly 
up  the  overhanging  arch  of  steely  blue,  and  shot  long  pencils  of 
light  through  the  yet  dense  mass  of  autumn  foliage.  A  light  mist 
curled  through  the  wood  until  it  reached  the  high  lines  of  leafage, 
and  then  faded  in  the  radiant  tranquillity  of  the  upper  air.  The 
thick-leaved  trees,  glorious  with  brown  and  green  and  purple 
mosses,  forbore  the  faintest  rustle,  and  no  thrill  of  song  or  flap  .of 
wing  broke  the  almost  deathlike  stillness.  The  Parisian  for  a 
while  beguiled  the  time  with  song—'  Ee  loaf  'er,  ee  loaf  'er,  'tis  al 
zat  ee  can  say,'  but  even  he  grew  quiet  after  the  first  five  minute?, 
and  the  cold  iron  began  to  grow  electric  again  within  my 
fingers.  Silence  for  ten  minutes,  for  fifteen,  for  twenty.  The 
electric  thrill  had  gone  and  come  again,  and  gone  again,  and  a 
tranquil  idle  lassitude  succeeded.  The  place  we  stood  in  was  like  a 
landscape-painter's  dream.  The  full  flush  and  bloom  of  summer 
was  as  yet  only  ripened  and  enriched  by  the  hand  of  autumn,  and 
whichever  way  you  might  look,  there  were  exquisite  vistas,  each 
one  of  them  a  picture  full  of  sweet  form  and  strong  yet  delicate 
colouring. 

A  rustle  somewhere  in  the  brushwood  near  at  hand,  and  all 
notions  of  landscape  beauty  swept  clean  away.  A  low  whistle — 
the  appointed  signal  of  the  coming  of  our  friends,  lest  any  flurried 
sportsman  should  fire  at  a  mere  sound — and  tranquillity  returns, 
with  something  of  disappointment.  Then  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  heaves  in  sight.  *  Est-ce  que  vous  n'avez  vu 
rien  ? '  he  cried.  '  Ri — '  began  the  Parisian,  but  the  last  syllabi© 
died  upon  his  tongue,  and  he  threw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
fired.  There  rose  such  a  squeal  as  haunted  the  dreams  of  the 
butcher's  daughter  in  Holmes's  touching  verse,  and  out  from  the 
undergrowth  into  the  open  dashed  a  great  brown  mass  within  ten 
yards  of  us,  heading  straight  for  the  musical  Frenchman.  The 
brown  mass  was  almost  on  him  when  he  leapt  nimbly  on  one  side, 
and  swinging  round  discharged  the  second  barrel  without  eflect. 
Piggy's  rush,  for  he  was  here  at  last,  had  carried  him  twenty  paces 
beyond  his  object  when  he  turned  again.  Just  as  he  turned,  the 
judge  and  I  fired  together,  and  the  great  brute  staggered  and 
dashed  on  once  more.  Then  came  another  shot,  and  the  boar  spun 
clean  round  like  a  teetotum  and  dropped.  •  The  gay  Parisian  ran 
forward,  but  the  Garde's  voice  cried — *  Au  large  I '  and  the  warning 
was  not  misplaced.    The  life  was  not  out  of  our  quarry  yet.    He 
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rose  and  made  another  rush,  but  this  time  three  shots  met  him, 
and  when  he  fell  again  he  was  still  enough  in  all  conscience. 

We  left  him  there,  and  marched  forth  from  the  wood  and  struck 
the  road,  along  which  we  continued  until  we  came  to  a  little 
auberge  where  we  told  our  news,  and  secured  bearers  for  the  dead. 
A  very  sprightly  old  lady  keeps  this  auberge,  and  while  we  sat 
sipping  at  Dinant  beer  and  pulling  at  our  pipes  with  a  quite  heroic 
air  upon  us  all,  the  sprightly  old  lady  told  a  story.  Yesterday, 
said  the  sprightly  old  lady,  she  was  cleaning  her  door-step  at  about 
half-past  five  in  the  morning,  when  she  suddenly  espied  a  sanglier 
walking  leisurely  up  the  road.  He  had  evidently  been  out  for  a 
night's  ramble  in  the  cultivated  fields,  possibly  in  hope  of  a  dis- 
covery of  turnips  or  potatoes.  Anyhow,  there  he  was  ;  and  the  old 
lady  calling  her  husband  and  her  son,  the  three  armed  themselves 
with  pitchforks  and  intercepted  his  passage.  And  between  them 
they  slew  him,  and  there  was  his  body  lying  in  a  hut  outside  to 
prove  the  story,  a  body  pierced  with  many  wounds. 

*  Mais,  madame,'  said  the  Grarde, '  c'est  du  braconnage.'  But 
what,  asked  the  sprightly  old  lady,  were  poor  folks  to  do  ?  If  the 
nasty  things  were  ringed  in  the  nose  like  the  domestic  porkei, 
there  might  be  a  chance  for  poor  folks'  gardens ;  but  as  it  was — 
There  an  appealing  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  still  more  appeal- 
ing extension  of  the  hands  ended  the  address.  ^  Eh  bien,'  said 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  *  n'en  dis  rien.'  The  Garde  shook  his 
head  with  great  gravity,  and  talked  about  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  The  particular  forests  hereabouts  belong  to  Leopold  the 
Second,  llie  sprightly  old  lady  urged  that  the  sanglier  had  been 
found  on  the  high  road,  and  not  in  the  forest :  surely  he  was  any- 
body's property  there!  *Eh  bien,'  said  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  again, 
*  n'en  dis  rien  ; '  and  eventually  his  advice  was  taken. 

Then  a  cart  being  brought  up,  and  the  bearers  of  our  slain  one 
arriving,  the  body  of  the  boar  was  hoisted  in  and  we  set  out 
in  triumph.  The  8cene  at  the  hotel  was  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  crowd  of  at  least  a  score  of  people  surrounded  the 
vehicle ;  the  gendarme  was  under  arms,  and  came  out  to  look  on. 
The  cook  brandished  a  rolling-pin  about  the  prostrate  giant  of 
the  forest,  and  prophesied  rare  dishes  out  of  him,  and  the  sports- 
men's wives  received  the  sportsmen  as  if  they  had  just  returned 
from  the  successful  storming  of  a  Malakoff.  I  thought  of  the 
sprightly  old  lady  at  the  auberge,  and  her  son  and  Iiusband  armed 
with  pitchforks,  but  that  was  a  thing  to  be  silent  over. 
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Should  it  ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  get  the  ear  of  Mr.  Cook  or 
Mr.  Gaze,  I  shall  urge  upon  them  to  advertise  as  a  great  attraction, 
and  I  fear  I  must  add  novelty,  a  fev  trips  into  Middlesex.  A  most 
attractive  programme  might  be  issued,  wherein  the  expedition  would 
compare  favourably  with  others  into  foreign  lands :  no  sea-voyage — 
English  spoken  everywhere,  which  is  perhaps  more  than  could  be 
said  of  some  counties — and  so  the  translator,  who  is  often  a  great 
deal  fagged,  I  fancy,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  could  be  dispensed  with* 
In  his  place  a  local  antiquary  could  with  great  advantage  be  in- 
stalled, who  would  expatiate  upon  church  moniunents,  and  upon 
old  farms,  and  halls  that  had  seen  more  stirring  times,  and  figured, 
however  humbly,  in  the  country's  history. 

One  difficulty  at  the  outset  might  present  itself,  but  that,  under 
the  skilful  management  of  either  of  the  contractors  that  have  been 
named,  would  soon  disappear.  The  Continental  hotels  are  so 
accustomed  to  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  Eng- 
land, that  the  commissariat  is  in  perfect  working  order ;  but  in  even 
the  most  charming  parts  of  Middlesex  an  excursionist  is  so  rare  a 
sight,  that  the  long-forgotten  arts  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn  (a  word 
one  much  prefers  to  *  hotel ')  would  be  sorely  taxed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  visitors.  Still,  I  am  sure  the  hosts  would  not  be  found 
wanting,  nor  would  they  prove  unworthy  of  their  ancestors. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  Londoners  there  were  to  whom 
scenery  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  who  never  saw  the  beautiful 
lanes  that  lead  from  Kingsbury  past  Wembly  Park,  and  through 
Preston  on  to  Kenton,  and  through  Kingsbury  Green  to  the  Welsh 
Harp ;  of  course,  many  have  taken  their  walks  in  this  direction,  but 
there  are  many  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  delights  of  this 
charming  country.  Yet  Kingsbury  cannot  be  more  than  six  miles 
from  Paddington,  and  if  a  very  short  ride  is  taken  on  the  rails,  it 
may  be  approached  within  a  mile  or  two  from  several  parts  of 
London.  There  is  a  church  here  which  was  originally  built  of 
Roman  bricks :  Dr.  Stukely  thinks  it  has  been  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Verulam,  but  Mr.  Gale  thinks  the  Roman  bricks  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  which  we  should  call  tiles,  were  from  Villa  Regia,  from 
which  residence  it  is  said  Kingsbury  took  its  name.  This  locality 
may  offer  some  interest  to  Harrovians  from  the  circumstance  that 
John  Lyon,  the  stimiy  yeoman  who  foimded  Harrow,  had  property 
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here,  and  made  the  following  provision  in  his  ^  statutes  '  and  in  his 
will.  The  governors  are  to  ^  see  and  provide  that  tenn  loads  of 
wood,  that  is  to  say,  six  good  loads  of  lath  bavines,  and  four  good 
loads  of  tall  wood,  shall  yearly  be  brought  into  ye  school-house 
from  his  lands  at  Kingsbury,  to  and  for  ye  common  use  of  ye 
scholars  of  ye  said  school*' — Dr.  Goldsmith  lodged  here,  and  here 
he  wrote  his  work  on  natural  history ;  the  great  poet  being  actuated, 
it  is  supposed,  by  a  belief  that  he  knew  something  of  the  subject. 
An  amusing  anecdote  appears  in  Boswell's  ^  Life  of  Johnson,'  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  celebrated  chronicler  called  on  Gold- 
smith, and  finding  that  he  was  out,  he  went  up  to  his  room ;  ^  having 
a  curiosity,'  as  Mr.  Boswell  simply  said,  ^  to  see  his  apartment,  we 
went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled 
on  the  walls  with  a  black-lead  pencil.' 

Perhaps  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  almost  more 
untravelled,  and  if  we  simply  take  the  district  that  lies  between 
JBouth  Mims  and  Waltham  Cross  (which  is  only  just  over  the 
Middlesex  frontier).  Ponders  End,  and  Chipping  Bamet,  we  shall 
find  old  churches,  lanes,  and  landscapes  that  we  could  hardly 
believe  were  near  the  metropolis.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  west 
side  of  Middlesex,  we  shall  meet  with  even  more  interesting  scenes. 
Rickmansworth,  it  is  true,  is  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  but  a  very  short  walk  will  bring  us  into  Middlesex  again, 
and  then  there  is  a  walk  of  great  beauty  to  Uxbridge  through 
Harefield,  which  extends  over  seven  milestones,  and  is  literaUy 
full  of  interest,  and  abounds  with  historical  associations.  The 
grand  prospect  that  meets  us  after  passing  Harefield  will  be  no- 
ticed, but  I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  pedestrians,  and  even 
of  vehicles.  Now,  though  these  lines  are  written  in  Cheshire,  and 
within  a  moderate  reach  of  Shrop8hire,Flint,and  Denbigh — counties 
that  suggest  every  variety  of  beauty — I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  near  Chester  to  equal  the  view  from  Harefield. 
Of  course  these  remarks  are  sadly  cramped  from  the  fact  that  they 
only  pertain  to  one  county,  and  that — all  but  one — the  smallest 
in  England.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  one  could  almost  grow 
discursive;  but  if  nearly  every  form  of  rural  delight  can  be  found 
in  a  county  that  contains  only  282  square  miles,  or  which  is  equal 
to  about  the  eighth  part  of  Norfolk,  and  if  we  remember  that  out 
of  this  the  vast  metropolis  and  its  vast  suburbs  are  to  be  carved, — 
forming  in  all,  perhaps,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, — it  will  be 
seen  what  untravelled  delights  there  must  be  in  every  other  county 
in  England.  Year  by  year,  of  course,  the  denizens  of  London  extend 
themselves  in  all  directions  into  the  country,  and  take  up  parks 
imd  fields ;  but  for  all  that,  the  rural  districts  of  S(|i^ytt^8^v^i[^^till 
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fresh  and  fair,  and  indeed  we  may  in  one  sense  owe  much  to  rail- 
roads for  being  able  to  enjoy  rusticity  so  near  home ;  they  sweep 
past  them,  and  convey  their  freight  to  more  distant  settlements 
in  Kent  or  Essex  or  Hertfordshire. 

The  road  from  Rickmansworth  to  Uxbridge  is  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  and  is  full  of  sylvan  beauty.  There  are  not  a  few  quaint 
gabled  farm-houses  and  broad  spreading  beeches  before  we  reach 
Harefield,  but  it  is  only  after  passing  Harefield  that  the  beauty  of 
the  road  begins.  Harefield  itself  is  a  perfect  model  of  an  old 
English  village  of  large  size.  The  parish  occupies  the  north-west 
angle  of  Middlesex  county.  At  the  Norman  survey  the  Manor  was 
called  Herefelle,  which  in  Saxon  is  the  Hare-field.  There  were 
some  singular  entries  in  the  survey ;  such  as  two  mills  valued  at 
fifteen  sliillings,  and  four  fish-ponds  producing  a  thousand  eels. 
On  Harefield  moor  there  are  still  some  ponds  called  the  fishery 
ponds,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  may  have  remained 
with  them  till  now.  A  glance  at  the  old  estimated  returns  will 
show  how  the  parish  fell  off  in  value,  as  did  others,  after  the  Con- 
quest. In  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  it  was  estimated  at  14Z., 
but  in  William's  reign  8^  was  all  the  return  it  gave.  It  may  be 
curious  to  remark,  as  an  instance  of  how  lands  sometimes  changed 
hands,  that  at  one  time  Harefield  belonged  to  the  family  of  New- 
degate,  and  remained  in  their  possession  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  till  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  Arbury  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  this  is  now  the  seat  of  the  genial  member  for  North 
Warwiekshire.  Harefield  passed  through  several  hands,  including 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  Lord 
Chandos,  until  it  again  reverted  to  the  family  of  Newdegate  through 
Sir  Richard  Newdegate,  who  purchased  it  back  again ;  and  Lysons  in 
his  '  Middlesex  Parishes '  mentions  this  as  the  only  instance  in  all 
Middlesex  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  trace  back  possession  to  so 
remote  a  date.  The  Newdegate  who  repurchased  it  was  a  grandson 
of  the  one  that  sold  it.  Near  Harefield  Park  were  the  works  of 
George  Spedding,  built  in  1803,  and  here  the  copper  bolts  were 
made  for  the  Royal  navy  during  the  French  wars.  The  village  of 
Harefield  is  scattered  round  a  very  large  green,  and  consists  of  plea- 
sant cottages,  village  houses,  and  shops.  In  the  middle  of  this  green 
formerly  stood  a  May-pole,  which  indeed  was  there  till  compara- 
tively lately ;  and  there  is  the  typical  pond,  where  cattle  may  be 
seen  at  midsummer,  deep  in  the  water,  cooling  themselves  from  the 
sun,  and  lazily  lashing  off  the  green  flies  as  they  settle  on  their 
sides.  Shortly  after  passing  Harefield  we  come  to  some  picturesque 
ancient  almshouses  built  by  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby.  They  were 
to  accommodate  six  poor  widows,  who   receiy,^4^^^aohiAnd 
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1^.  eacli  for  repairs.     Before   we   arrive  at  the  almshouses  a 
magnificent  prospect  opens  up  and  continues  for  nearly  an  hour's 
walk.     Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Buckingham  are  rolled  out  like  a 
map  at  omr  feet,  and  on  the  left-hand  side,  in  the  park  of  Harefield 
Place,  is  an  ancient  church  with  a  low  embattled  tower  such  as  is 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  church  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  literally  nestles  in  great  elm-trees,  which  we  look 
down  upon  from  above.    The  road  continues  very  beautiful  till  we 
arrive  at  the  sign-post  which  points  to  the  roads  which  lead  to 
Denham,  Laugley  Marsh,  Slough,  and  Windsor,  and  then  the  view 
is  shut  out  by  high  thorn  hedges  that  are  none  the  less  picturesque 
from  the  fact  of  their  generally  being  in  want  of  pruning.     In 
places  these  seem  almost  to  be  choked  with  the  beautiful  yet  para- 
sitic bind-weed,  whose  winding  roots  cling  to  those  of  the  thorns, 
and  with  wild  roses  and  blackberries ;  and  the  lane  here  is  planted 
on  each  side  with  elms  and  poplars.     Harefield  church  consists  of 
a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  south  chapel  called  the 
Brackenbury  Chapel,  which  contains  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Newdegate  family.     On  the  east  wall  is  a  monument  with  a  long 
Latin  inscription  to  Sir  Eichard  Newdegate,  Bart.,  who  died  in 
1678.    A  singular  event  in  his  life  may  be  noticed  here.     Crom- 
well had  removed  nearly  all  the  judges  on  the  bench,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment  to  the  Boyal  cause ;  and  casting  about 
for  proper  successors,  he  very  naturally  selected  Newdegate,  who 
was  then  a  sergeant  at  law,  and  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of 
offering  him  a  judgeship.     It  is  said  that  Newdegate,  perhaps 
coquettishly,  declined,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  a  counsel's  fees  were  less,  and  not,  as  is  often  now  the  case, 
much  more  than  a  judge's  pay ;  and  Cromwell  replied  :  *  Well,  if 
you  gentlemen  of  the  red  ro6e«  will  not  execute  the  laws,  my  red 
coaU  shall,'  and  the  *nolo  episcopari'  was  gracefully  sunk    by 
Sergeant  Newdegate.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  lost  his  high 
office  by  deciding  in  the  case  of  Col.  Halsey  and  other  cavaliers  of 
York  that,  though  it  was  treason  to  levy  war  against  a  king,  he 
could  not  find  that  the  law  affected  those  who  levied  war  against 
a  Lord  Protector ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  this 
sophistry  was  communicated  to  Cromwell,  he  very  soon  was  prac- 
tising at  the  bar  again.     The  church  is  full  of  monuments  to  the 
Newdegate  femily,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  very  consider- 
able beauty.   One  to  Lady  Newdegate  is  by  Grinling  Gibbons.   The 
one  to  Alice,  Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1637,  occu- 
pies the  south-east  comer  of  the  chancel.    She  was  married  first 
to  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  in 
1594,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Keeper  EUesmere.    This  monument 
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is  very  costly  and  gorgeous ;  but  quite  a  work  might  be  written  on 
the  monuments  of  this  interesting  church,  and  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them.  From  Harefield,  if  we  look  to- 
wards Harrow,  we  shall  see  some  extensive  forest  lands,  at  Clayton, 
Bayhurst,  and  Buislip,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  it  is  spelt ;  some  have  written  it  Bouslip  in  re- 
cords, some  Ruslip,  and  one  enterprising  scribe  has  gone  so  &r 
as  to  spell  it  Bushelljpe. 

We  are  now  in  decidedly  the  quietest  part  of  Middlesex,  and 
no  part  of  Nottingham  or  Northampton  could  give  us  a  more 
complete  picture  of  rural  seclusion.  If  you  cross  along  a  foot- 
path, it  is  quite  common  to  startle  a  hare  or  raise  a  covey  of 
partridges;  and  a  velveteen-coated  keeper  is  not  at  all  out  of 
keeping  with  every  thing,  as  he  passes  by  with  a  gun  under  his  arm, 
his  dog  following,  and,  having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  you 
have  no  nets  or  gins  in  your  coat  pocket,  touches  his  hat  as  a  sort 
of  apology  for  the  keenness  of  his  scrutiny.  The  roads,  which 
are  very  good  from  Bickmansworth  to  Uxbridge,  become  broader 
as  we  reach  the  town,  and  they  are  more  elaborately  finished  with 
foot-walks  and  curb-stones  and  macadam.  One  thing  which 
strikes  a  stranger  as  he  enters  the  country  town  is  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  houses,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  principal  street,  and  are  like  the  residences  of  wealthy 
London  merchants.  It  is  not  apparent  why  they  are  here,  for 
they  must  have  been  built  long  before  the  time  of  railways,  and 
when  nobody  in  business  in  London  would  think  of  coming  so  far 
to  live.  In  remarking  on  these  houses  in  1816,  Mr.  Brewer 
partly  accounts  for  them  by  saying,  *  This  town  derives  consider- 
able advantages  of  trade  from  its  weekly  market,  and  from  the 
numerous  family  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the  situation  of  Uxbridge  on  the 
road  to  Oxford  and  Gloucester  and  Milford-haven  is  productive 
of  much  benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  while  it  imparts  a  constant  air 
of  bustle  and  vivacity  to  the  main  thoroughfare.'  If  to  these 
sources  of  income  we  add  the  mills  that  have  for  so  long  been  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  we  may  in  part  account  for  some  of 
the  large  old  dwellings.  In  Speed's  catalogue  of  religious  houses, 
he  mentions  a  monastery  here  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  Dugdale 
gives  no  account  of  it,  and  Lysons  says  he  has  been  unable  to 
discover  any  other  mention  of  it.  Leland  saw  Uxbridge  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  description  conveys  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  old  class  of  country  town,  of  which  we  may  yet  see  so  many 
traces  left  in  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Warwick,  with  the  great 
limbered  gables  and  heavy  breast*beams  quaintly  carved^  and 
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Bpe^ing  80  loudly  of  a  picturesque  outside  and  comfortable 
rdaida  inside*  *  In  it  is  but  one  long  street,  but  that  for  timber 
tvtfl  bnUded.  There  is  a  celebrated  market  here  once  a  week,.and 
a^  great  fityre  on  the  feastnlay  of  St.  MichaeL  There  be  two 
wooden  bridges  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne,  and  under  the  more 
west  goeth  the  great  arm  of  Golne  river.  The  lesser  arm  goeth 
under  the  other  bridge,  and  each  of  them  serveth  to  turn  a  greate 
mille/  What  would  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  give  to  see  Uz- 
bridge  as  it  was  when  Leyland  saw  it  ?  The  black  and  white  mill 
houses,  the  undershot  wheels,  and  the  wooden  bridge,  like  some 
of  those  almost  too  picturesque  ones  we  meet  with  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Germany,  make  one  feel  almost  a  pang  to  think  that  such 
things  have  passed  away.  A  few  of  the  old  houses  are  still  left, 
but  they  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  quaint  market-place  is  built  of  brick,  and  was  constructed 
in  1789.  The  staircase  shown  outside  leads  to  schoolrooms,  and 
was  originally  intended  also  for  grain  depots.  Everything  seems 
to  be  out  of  right  angles  at  this  part  of  Uxbridge,  and  the  chancel 
of  the  church  comes  quaintly  in.  Both  Brewer  and  Lysons  speak 
of  Uxbridge  church  as  a  commonplace  building,  in  the  ^  pointed 
style,'  as  Brewer  says,  and  ^  destitute  of  the  imposing  beauty 
which  that  mode  of  building  is  capable  of  producing.'  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  saw  it  before  I  had  read  the  remarks  of  either 
author,  and  was  struck  with  the  venerable  appearance  and  the 
quiet  unobtrusive  way  in  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  site.  Inside  Uxbridge  church  are  some  very  old 
monuments ;  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  to  the  memory 
oiBafiM  Leonora  Bennety  who  died  in  1638.  She  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  posture ;  and  in  front  of  the  table  part  of  the 
monument  is  a  circular  piece  of  sculpture,  with  an  iron  grating, 
intended  to  describe  the  aperture  of  a  charnel-house. 

The  date  of  Uxbridge  church  seems  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  would  almost  correspond  with  the 
record  that  in  1447  Bobert  Oliver  and  other  inhabitants  founded 
a  guild  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  at  Uxbridge. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  Uxbridge,  to  the  north-west,  is  a  very 
beautiful  com  mill,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  one  mentioned  by 
Leland.  But  one  of  the  most  commonly  recorded  events  of 
Uxbridge  is  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliamentarian  representatives,  in  which  some  compromise 
was  offered. 

The  Crown  Inn  still  stands  where  this  was  attempted,  and 
the  fine  panelled  oak  room  is  in  perfect  repair,  though  the  inn  is 
hardly  more  than  a  beer-house^  with  an  abundanq^^of  ^^mptyL^doe* 
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Lysons  gives  in  his  ^  Parishes  of  Middlesex '  an  excellent  copper* 
plate  etching  of  this  inn ;  it  was^  when  he  wrote,  in  a  more  per^ 
feet  condition  than  it  is  at  present.  Of  these  meetings  we  have 
an  account  in  Clarendon  which  is  as  accurate  and  graphic  as  the 
rest  of  his  narrative : — *  Uxbridge  being  within  the  enemy's 
quarters,  the  King's  commissioners  were  to  have  such  accommoda- 
tion as  the  others  saw  fit  to  leave  to  them,  who  had  been  very 
civil  in  the  distribution,  and  left  one  entire  side  of  the  town  to 
the  King's  commissioners,  one  house  only  excepted,  which  was 


The  Sican  Inn, 

given  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.'  Some  few  records  that  throw  a 
little  light  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding  are  very  interesting, 
and  are  copied  verbatim  from  Lord  Clarendon's  exhaustive  work. 
*  There  was  a  good  house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  which  was 
provided  for  the  treaty,  where  was  a  faire  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  handsomely  dressed  up  for  the  commissioners  to  sit  in ; 
a  large  square  table  being  placed  in  the  middle  with  seats  for 
the  commissioners — one  side  being  suflScient  for  those  of  either 
party ;  and  a  rail  for  others  who  should  be  thought  necessary  to  b€» 
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present,  which  went  round.  There  were  many  other  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  great  room  for  the  commissioners  on  each  side  to 
retire  to  when  they  thought  fit  to  consult  by  themselves,  and  to 
return  again  to  the  publick  debate ;  and  there  being  good  stairs 
at  either  end  of  the  house,  they  never  went  through  each  other's 
quarters,  nor  met  but  in  the  great  room.'  This  great  room  has 
not  been  altered  or  restored,  and  if  the  traveller  is  fortunate  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  hostess,  he  will  see  the  room  where  the 
commissioners  met  to  discuss  a  foregone  conclusion.  ^  As  soon  as 
the  King's  commissioners  came  to  the  town,  all  those  of  the  Par- 
liament came  to  visit  and  to  welcome  them,  and  within  an  hour 
those  of  the  King's  returned  the  visit  with  the  usual  civilities, 
each  professing  a  great  desire  and  hope  that  the  treaty  would 
produce  a  good  peace.  The  first  visits  were  all  together  and  in  one 
room,  the  Scots  being  in  the  same  room  with  the  English.  Each 
party  eat  always  together,  there  being  two  great  inns,  which 
served  very  well  to  that  purpose.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  being 
steward  to  his  Majesty's  house,  kept  his  table  there  for  all  the 
King's  commissioners,  nor  was  there  any  restraint  from  giving  or 
receiving  visits  apart,  as  their  acquaintance  and  inclination  dis- 
posed them :  in  which  those  of  the  King's  party  used  their  ac- 
customed freedom  as  heretofore.  '  But  on  the  other  side  there 
was  great  wariness  and  reservedness ;  and  so  great  a  jealousy  of 
each  other,  that  they  had  no  mind  to  give  or  receive  visits  to  or 
from  their  old  friends ;  whom  they  loved  better  than  their  new. 
Nor  would  any  of  them  be  seen  alone  with  any  of  the  King's 
commissioners,  but  had  always  one  of  their  compam'ons  with  them, 
and  sometimes  one  whom  tbey  least  trusted.  It  was  observed 
by  the  town  and  the  people  that  fiocked  thither,  that  the  King's 
commissioners  looked  ^s  if  they  were  at  home,  and  governed  the 
town ;  and  the  others  as  if  they  were  not  in  their  own  quarters ; 
and  the  truth  is,  they  had  not  the  alacrity  and  serenity  of  mind 
as  men  use  to  have  who  did  not  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
default. 

*  The  King's  commissioners  would  willingly  have  performed 
their  devotions  in  the  church.  Nor  was  there  restraint  upon 
them  from  doing  so ;  that  is,  by  inhibition  from  Parliament, 
otherwise  than  that  by  the  Parliament's  ordinance  (as  they  called 
it)  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  permitted  to  be  read, 
nor  the  vestures,  nor  the  ceremonies  of  tl^e  church  to  be  used,  so 
that  the  days  of  devotion  were  observed  in  the  great  room  of  the 
inn.' 

Close  to  Uxbridge  is  Hillingdon ;  the  grounds  of  Hillingdon 
House  adioin  the  outskirts  of  the  town^  and  in  some  of  the  records 
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are  curious  items*  There  were  two  mills  of  fifty-one  shillings 
value,  and  half  a  mill  that  produced  five  shillings.  There  was 
also  an  arpeni  of  vineyard  (the  old  French  arpen^  is  rather 
less  than  an  English  acre),  and  one  weir,  which  produced  five 
shillings.  This  latter  was  of  course  for  the  capture  of  eels,  which 
in  those  days  formed  a  considerable  item  in  charges  on  all  kinds 
of  property.  In  this  church  there  are  many  monuments  and 
some  valuable  brasses.    The  churchyard  is  unusually  full  of  grave- 


maingdon  Chwreh. 

stones  and  altar  tombs  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
Uzbridge.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  churchyard  is  one  to 
John  Richj  Esq.,  with  the  inscription — 

Sacred  to  tiie  memory  of 
Jomr  Rich,  Esq. 
Who  died  Nov.  26, 1761,  aged  69  years. 
^  In  him  were  united  the  various  virtaes  that  could  endear  him  to  his  htoSj, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.    IHstressnever  failed  to  find  relief  in  his  boouly,  un- 
fortunate merit  a  refuge  in  his  generodtv. 
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Mr.  Eich  was  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  is 
handed  down  to  fame  as  the  inventor  of  the  English  harlequin,  a 
character  which  he  performed  under  the  assumed  name  of  Lunn. 

The  rectory-house  of  Hillingdon  was  formerly  used  as  an  inn 
or  resting-place  by  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  on  their  visits  to 
London ;  the  reason  being  that,  as  there  was  not  any  inn  in  the 
neighbourhood,  this  place  should  be  assigned  to  them  for  their 
use,  as  the;  were  often  sent  for  by  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  On  the  north  side  of  Hillingdon  church  is  Cedar 
House,  where  the  great  cedar-tree,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
stands,  and  its  dimensions  would  do  no  discredit  to  its  ancestry  in 
Palestine.  It  is  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  its  enormous 
diameter  from  branch  end  to  branch  end  is  not  very  far  from  one 
himdred  feet.     The  girth  of  the  trunk  is  sixteen  feet. 

At  Hillingdon  the  public-house  called  the  Red  Lion  stands,  and 
it  can  boast  of  an  old  title,  for  King  Charles  I.  rested  here  when 
he  escaped  from  Oxford  to  join  the  Scots  in  1646.  Dr.  Hudson 
thus  speaks  of  the  circumstance  in  his  examination  before  the 
Parliamentary  committee : — *  After  we  passed  Uxbridge,  at  one  Mr. 
Tisdale's  house,  a  tavern  in  Hillingdon,  we  alighted  and  staid  to 
refresh  ourselves  between  ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  then 
staid  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  Eliug  was  much  perplexed  what 
course  to  resolve  upon — London  or  Northward.  About  two  of  the 
dock  we  took  a  guide  towards  Bamet.'  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  the  coiu-t  JoUs  of  the  manor  of  Colham,  on  referring  back, 
that  the  Bed  Lion  does  appear  to  have  been  kept  by  John  Tisdale. 
To  the  north  and  west  of  Hillingdon  are  many  seats  of  great  in- 
terest and  beauty,  and  not  a  few  have  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  them. 

From  Hillingdon,  if  we  take  the  road  to  Ruislip,  we  shall  pass 
Ickenham.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  said  that  three  knights  and 
one  Englishman  held  the  manor  of  Earl  Soger,  and  there  is  a  note 
in  that  accurate  survey  that  ^  the  whole  of  this  land  now  lies  in 
Coleham,  where  it  was  not  in  King  Edward's  time.'  In  Ickenham 
parish  is  Swakeley  House,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  family 
named  Brocas ;  and  Norden,  speaking  of  it  in  1596,  mentions  it  as 
*  sometime  a  house  of  the  Brockeyes,  now  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherleye V 
This  manor  in  1629  became  the  property  of  Sir  Edmund  Wright, 
alderman  of  London,  and  the  jHresent  mansion  was  bmlt  by  him 
in  1638.  This  date  appears  on  some  of  the  leaden  pipes,  with 
KW.  over  it.  Sir  Edmund  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1641,  but  as  his  tendencies  were  to  the  Soyal  cause  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  by  Parliament,  and  then  Swakeley  became 
the  property  of  Sir  William  Harrington,  a  man  of  singular  abili- 
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ties,  and  ooe  who  sate  on  the  trial  of  King  Charles.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  mansion  is  most  pleasing  and  venerable.  It  is 
built  of  the  beautiful  red  bricks  which  were  wrought  with  such  skill 
in  the  seventeenth  century — bricks  which  show  how  well  the  builders 
of  that  period  understood  their  materials.  The  entrance,  which  is 
shown  in  the  porch,  leads  into  a  fine  hall  paved  with  black  and 
white  stone,  and  there  is  a  well-carved  oak  screen  in  it  with  a 


Sivahelcy  Uoiise, 


bust  of  Charles  I.  and  a  lion  guardant  on  each  side.  There  are 
fine  well-proportioned  rooms  and  a  grand  staircase  of  black  oak 
in  this  stately  mansion.  The  gromids  are  perhaps  rather  flat,  but 
they  are  finely  diversified  with  spreading  timber.  Formerly  there 
was  a  much  more  ancient  residence  here,  and  remains  of  it  have 
from  time  to  time  been  discovered  on  the  premises.  Swakeley  has  for 
generations  been  the  residence  of  the  Clarke  family,  who  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  purchased  theadvowson  on  Ickenham  church. 
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Of  course,  only  a  very  few  of  the  scenes  that  are  so  well  worth 
visiting,  and  that  lie  so  near  Harrow  and  Eton,  can  be  given  in  this 
series  of  papers,  and  a  guide-book  is  hardly  attempted.  Yet  many 
an  old  Etonian  or  Harrovian  may  be  reminded  of  scenes  and  friend- 
ships and  early  impressions  that  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
memory.  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  many  fine  passages  on  the  re- 
collections of  academic  days,  says  that,  as  we  turn  over  some  old 
letters  or  memoranda,  a  strange  sympathy  is  often  aroused.  ^  How 
strange  the  epigrams  look  in  those  half-boyish  hands,  and  what  a 
thrill  the  sight  of  the  documents  gives  one  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
lustres  I  How  fate  in  that  time  has  removed  some,  estranged  others, 
dealt  awfully  with  all  1  Many  a  hand  is  cold  that  wrote  those  kindly 
memorials  and  that  we  pressed  in  the  confident  and  generous 
grasp  of  youthful  friendship.  What  passions  our  friendships  were 
in  those  old  days,  how  artless,  and  void  of  doubt  I  How  the  arm 
that  you  were  never  tired  of  having  linked  in  yours  under  the  fair 
college'  avenues  or  by  the  river  side,  where  it  washes  Magdalen 
gardens  or  Christ  Church  meadows,  or  winds  by  Trinity  and 
King's^  was  withdrawn  of  necessity  when  you  entered  presently  the 
world,  and  each  parted  to  push  and  struggle  for  himself,  through 
the  great  mob  on  the  way  through  life !  Are  we  the  same  men 
now  that  wrote  those  inscriptions — that  read  those  poems,  that 
delivered  and  heard  those  essays  and  speeches,  so  simple,  so  pom- 
pous, so  ludicrously  solemn ;  parodied  so  artlessly  from  books  ?  .  .  . 
Here  is  Jack  moaning  with  despair  and  Byronic  misanthropy,  whose 
career  at  the  university  was  one  of  unmixed  milk  punch.  Here 
is  Tom's  daring  essay  in  defence  of  suicide  and  republicanism 
in  general,  a  propos  of  the  death  of  Boland  and  the  Giron- 
dins — Tom's,  who  wears  the  starchest  tie  in  all  the  diocese,  and 
would  rather  go  to  Smithfield  than  eat  beefsteak  on  a  Friday  in 

Lent.    Here  is  Bob  of  the circuit,  who  has  made  a  fortune  in 

railway  committees,  and  whose  dinners  are  so  good,  bellowing  out 
with  Tancred  and  Godfrey, 

On  to  tbe  breach ^  ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross ; 

Scale  the  red  wall  and  swim  the  choking  foss. 
Ye  dauntless  archers,  twang  your  crossbows  well ! 

On,  bOl  and  battle-axe  and  mangonel ; 
Ply  battering-ram,  and  hurling  catapult ; 

Jerusalem  is  ours — xdDeus  wit. 

After  which  comes  a  mellifluous  description  of  the  gardens  of 
Sharon  and  the  maids  of  Salem,  and  a  prophecy  that  roses  shall 
deck  the  entire  country  of  Syria,  and  a  speedy  reign  of  peace  be 
established;  and  there  are  essays  and  poems  along  with*those 
grave  parodies,  and  boyish  eyercises  (which  are  f^fejpOpoJfe^^d 
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false,  and  so  mirthful,  and  yet  somehow  so  mournful)  by  youthful 
hands  that  shall  never  write  more.  Fate  has  interposed  darkly, 
and  the  young  voices  are  silent,  and  the  eager  brains  have  ceased 
to  work. 

^  This  one  had  genius  and  a  great  descent,  and  seemed  to  be 
destined  for  honours  that  are  now  of  little  worth  to  him — ^that  had 
virtue,  learning,  genius,  every  faculty  and  endowment  which  might 
secure  love,  admiration,  and  worldly  fame.  An  obscure  and  soli- 
tary churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  many  fond  hopes,  and  the 
pathetic  stone  which  bids  them  farewell.'  Thackeray  in  this 
beautiful  passage  is  only  giving  expression  to  his  own  recollections 
of  a  friend :  *  I  saw  the  sun  shining  on  it  in  the  fall  of  last  year ; 
and  heard  the  sweet  village  choir.'  But  most  of  us  can  look  back 
to  our  academic  days  with  less  of  sadness  than  the  great  fiction- 
writer,  and,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  absence  from 
old  collegiate  scenes,  can  still  find  familiar  faces,  and  talk  over 
byegone  times ;  a  little  bulk  may  be  added  to  the  friend.of  our 
youth,  but  he  is  there  still,  and  bearing  fruit  according  to  his 
measure,  or  according  perhaps  to  the  measure  of  fitness  he  poi»- 
sesses  for  the  lot  into  which  the  chances  and  changes  of  life  have 
thrown  him.  Some  continental  academies  can  teach  us  a  lesson  in 
this :  they  not  only  regard  the  fitness  of  a  youth  for  business,  but 
even  keep  an  eye  upon  his  aptitude  in  sports ;  and  a  well-known 
Jesuit  college,  that  corresponds  in  a  measure  with  Eton,  especi- 
ally takes  care  that  pupils  shall  remember  kindly  every  circum- 
stajice  of  their  early  years.  Thorns  there  may  be,  and  bramble- 
bushes,  in  all  collegiate  assemblies,  though  they  are  not  the  rule ; 
and  when  they  crop  out,  they  hardly  flourish  among  their  fellows. 
They  produce  neither  figs  nor  grapes,  and,  by  a  singular  but  un- 
erring rule,  they  seem  soon  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Most  of  our 
fellow-pupils  we  are  not  only  glad  to  meet  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
but  when  we  compare  notes  we  find  that  the  influences  of  our 
early  days  are  present  with  us  yet,  and  the  just  and  kindly  pro- 
fessor or  master  has  installed  himself  for  ever  in  our  best  recollec- 
tions. 

AliFBED  KIMMER. 
{The  Wnd.) 
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by  charles  gibbon. 
Chapter  XVIL 

HIS  WAT  OF  IT. 

Well — of  all  the  cold-blooded  pieces  of  cruelty  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of,  this  was  the  most  atrocious !  To  come  to  him  whilst 
the  breath  amiouncing  her  engagement  was  still  warm  in  the  air ; 
to  stand  there  and  speak  to  him  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  no  more 
than  a  respectable  man  of  business  who  was  to  be  paid  for  his 
services  1 — ^it  was  the  most  deliberate  and  heartless  insult  that 
could  be  'offered  to  any  poor  creature. 

Good  God  I— what  was  she  made  of?  Could  she  have  any 
feeling  at  all  ?  And  did  she  think  that  he  had  none — that  he  was 
as  cold  and  passionless  as  herself?  Yet  she  could  not  be  passion- 
less either :  he  had  good  reason  to  know  that.  But  then,  her  dis- 
play of  passion  had  been  the  pitiful  outburst  of  offended  vanity, 
not  offended  love.  Without  a  doubt  she  had  come  there,  moved  by 
some  vicious  curiosity  to  look  once  more  at  the  man  she  had 
thrown  aside  so  contemptuously,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was 
quite  indifferent  about  the  past.  How  calmly  she  spoke:  how 
calm  she  looked — and  how  beautiful !  •  .  •  •  Yes:  beshe  what  she 
might,  in  soul  she  was  still  beautiful,  and  those  eyes  were  to  him 
still  full  of  a  soft  light  which  seemed  to  be  the  moon-reflection  of 
a  glorious  sun  within. 

Curse  it  I  Why  was  this  sickening  yearning  taking  possession 
of  him  again  ?  Why  was  all  life  sinking  away  from  him  and  he, 
without  her,  only  a  worthless  atom  floating  blindly,  aimlessly  about 
in  a  world  of  dense  fog  ? 

But  it  was  unpardonable — her  coming  there  at  such  a  time : 
coming  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was  flattering  himself  that  it 
was  possible  to  accept  the  dull  round  of  the  humdrum  existence 
she  had  left  him.  He  had  been  vaguely  sendble  that  he  was  fall- 
ing into  his  dull  groove  and  was  beginning  to  have  some  glimpses 
of  that  peace  of  mind  which  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  sheer 
stupidity,  and  which  was  worth  having,  although  there  are  in  it  no 
days  of  great  hope  and  happy  endeavour.  She  came,  and  again 
arose  that  terrible  mental  Frankenstein,  called  '  What-might-bave- 
beenp 
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But  he  had  been  calm,  too,  throughout  the  interview ;  he  had 
been  business-like  and  polite :  nothing  more.  He  hoped  he  had 
been  polite ;  he  meant  to  be  so — perfectly  polite.  He  meant  to 
show  her  every  possible  sign  of  respect,  and  only  to  hide  from  her 
how  every  nerve  was  thrilling  with  the  wild  craving  merely  to  touch 
her  hand.  She  had  not  seen  that,  and  she  could  not  feel  it*  Yet 
the  longing  had  been  upon  him  all  the  time,  and  the  effort  to  con- 
ceal it  made  it  hard  to  bear.  There  she  was,  standing  before  him 
— Lucy.  He  heard  her  voice,  and  no  matter  what  its  tone,  some- 
thing modulated  the  sound  into  the  sweet  voice  of  Lucy. 

It  was  useless  striving  with  this  thing  which  had  not  only 
taken  possession  of  his  being,  but  was  his  being.  He  hated  to  call 
it  love  :  the  meaning  of  the  poor  word  had  become  so  degraded  by 
its  application  to  any  passing  whim  of  a  boy  or  the  fancy  of  a  girl 
— having  as  much  bearing  upon  the  actual  business  of  their  lives 
as  the  temporary  mania  of  the  one  for  a  bicycle  and  of  the  other 
for  a  new  dress.  This  strange  thing  which  held  him,  like  Victor 
Hugo's  devil-fish,  was  his  life.  He  smiled  at  the  droll  simile ; 
probably  devil-fish  was  as  good  a  name  as  could  be  found  for  this 
mysterious  Something  which  gave  pain  as  intense  as  its  pleasure. 

And  so  she  was  to  marry  Sir  Frederick  Powell,  of  Woodstow : 
it  was  a  good  match.  He  was  a  sensible  fellow,  with  no  absurd 
views  about  anything;  an  easy-going  mortal,  good-natured  and 
happy,  because  he  was  content  to  follow  the  plain  beaten  paths 
before  him,  and  never  had  a  thought  of  stepping  aside  to  seek  im- 
possible flowers  through  impenetrable  mazes.  She  would  be  happy 
with  such  a  man — that  was  something.  Maurice  could  fancy 
her  in  the  first  wedded  years  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  which 
wealth  could  obtain,  and  passing  on  to  contented  matronhood, 
quietly  performing  the  round  of  simple  duties  which  would 
fall  to  her  lot.  And  through  all  this  Powell  would  be  by  her 
side.  Then  he  could  see  Lucy  sharing  the  drudgery  of  a  hard- 
working life  with  himself,  the  long  path  made  thorny  by  petty 
cares  and  perhaps  failure  at  the  end.  It  was  well  she  was  spared 
that  trial :  there  was  no  question,  she  had  chosen  the  right  course, 
and  he  ought  to  be  glad.  Was  that  sharp  twinge  of  pain  only 
the  sting  of  regret  ?  He  hoped  it  was  not  jealousy,  for  jealousy  is 
only  an  open  confession  of  how  little  one  thinks  of  oneself. 

He  wished  he  could  stop  thinking  about  her.  How  ridiculous 
he  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  any  sensible  man  for  surrendering 
himself  even  for  a  day  to  this  state  of  hopelessness  I  What,  for 
instance,  would  Arkwood  say  ? 

VSt^y  that  he  thought  you  had  gone  out  and  forgotten  to  faston 
the  door,' 
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In  his  impatience  with  himself,  Maurice  had  uttered  the  last 
question  aloud,  and  Arkwood  answered  it  in  person. 

*  I  don't  think  that  would  have  been  your  answer  if  you  knew 
wliat  I  was  grumbliug  about.' 

*  What  might  it  have  been,  then  ?  ' 

^  That  I  was  the  most  hopeless  imbecile  that  had  ever  been 
bom.* 

*  The  observation  would  have  been  a  very  stale  one,'  rejoined 
Arkwood  with  a  faint  attempt  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  good-natured 
banter ;  but  he  looked  serious  as  he  scanned  his  friend's  face*  *  I 
think  I  know  what  is  uppermost  in  your  mind.  Your  father  has 
been  with  me.' 

*  Then,  do  not  repeat  anything  of  what  he  has  said.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  I  shall  tell  you  my  story ;  meanwhile,  help  me  to  forget.' 

*  Very  good.     Then,  come  away  to  lunch ! ' 

Chapteb  XVIIL 

HER  WAY  OP  IT. 

TlNFOBGiviNa — pitiless — callous  1  She  had  not  detected  the  faint- 
est note  of  regret  in  his  voice,  and  she  felt  sure  that  her  quickened 
senses  would  have  felt  it  had  there  been  any  in  his  heart.  She 
had  been  treated  as  a  perfect  stranger ;  he  had  accepted  her  angry 
words  literally,  and  he  could  never  have  cared  for  her,  or  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  behave  so  coolly  in  her  presence. 
Not  the  slightest  sign  in  word  or  manner  that  he  wished  to  be 
forgiven,  or  that  he  believed  she  had  anything  to  forgive. 

Proud  and  remorseless  I  She  might  have  asked  him  to  forgive 
Aer  if  he  had  only  spoken  one  kind  word.  But  no ;  he  forgot, 
or  never  thought  of,  all  she  had  suffered,  and  remembered  in  his 
pride  only  her  one  blunder.  She  knew  that  she  had  blundered 
terribly  in  her  passion,  and  he  would  not  forgive  her. '  For  that 
one  fault  he  cast  everything  else  aside,  and  shook  himself  free 
from  her,  as  composedly  as  he  might  have  put  away  an  old  garment. 
Whatever  place  she  might  have  formerly  held  in  his  thoughts,  he 
bad  completely  thrust  her  out,  and  evidently  it  had  cost  him  no 
trouble. 

What  a  fool  she  had  been  I  How  he  would  triumph  in  her 
weakness !  She  had  actually  gone  to  his  chambers,  sought  him 
out  herself,  and  asked  his  help  I  She  had  done  this — she  who  had 
threatened  to  insult  him  if  he  ever  dared  to  speak  to  her.  He 
would  not  give  a  thought  to  the  peculiar  circimistances  of  the 
case  which  had  induced  her  to  seek  his  aid.  If  he  were  reminded 
of  them— that  he  had  known  Teddy,  and  that  Tgj^^j'^uy^^^*  A^^ 
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been  kind  to  him — ^he  would  have  looked  upon  them  as  nothing 
more  than  excuses.     Oh  what  a  fool  she  had  been  I 

But  she  had  not  betrayed  any  weakness  either.  She,  too,  had 
behaved  with  perfect  calmness ;  and  he  could  not  have  seen  in 
his  indifference  how  eagerly  she  was  watching  for  any  sign  of 
tenderness,  or  even  of  remembrance,  which  would  have  justified 
her  in  explaining  her  motives  for  going  to  him.  She  would  take 
care  that  he  should  know.     He  should  not  think  that 

But  was  she  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  best  available  counsel  when  she  took  Mrs.  O'Bryan  to 
Maurice's  chambers  ?  Was  it  only  impatience  to  learn  what  fate 
was  in  store  for  her  foster-brother  which  took  her  up  to  his  room 
when,  by  waiting  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  carriage,  she  could 
have  heard  all  without  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  interview  ? 

She  met  the  questions  bravely ;  and  miserable,  mean  as  the 
answers  made  her  feel,  she  did  not  evade  them. 

Yes,  although  she  had  tried  to  conceal  it  from  herself,  she  was 
obliged  to  own  that  the  longing  to  have  direct  news  of  himself — 
how  he  looked — ^what  his  place  was  like — had  influenced  her; 
and  then,  being  at  his  door,  as  it  were,  the  longing  overcame  pride 
and  prudence,  and  she  had  gone  to  him.  There  had  been,  too, 
the  vague  hope  that  he  would  break  down  the  bar  which  separated 
them,  and  that  she  would  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  freely  to 
him  once  again. 

She  was  glad  she  had  done  it,  for  it  satisfied  her  that  he  was 
well,  and  quite  settled  in  his  resolution  to  think  no  more  about 
her ;  quite  contented  to  forget  her. 

And  yet  it  was  a  pity  to  have  gone ;  for  the  visit  had  destroyed 
some  visions  which,  although  vain,  had  yet  their  value  in  occasional 
gleams  of  comfort.  She  would  not  have  gone,  she  would  not 
have  remembered  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  law  if  it 
had  not  been  for  what  Teddy  had  told  her  on  the  evening  he 
(luckily  for  himself,  as  it  now  turned  out)  came  to  the  house  in 
Kensington.  Maurice  had  written  to  her;  Teddy  had  got  the 
letter  and  burnt  it  without  knowing  what  was  in  it;  then  he 
pretended  that  Maurice  had  sent  for  his  things,  and  so  sent  them 
off  to  Calthorpe. 

Had  she  misjudged  anyone  else  as  she  had  misjudged  Maurice, 
she  would  have  at  once  offered  an  apology.  Why  was  it  she 
hesitated  to  make  one  to  him  ?  She  did  wish  him  to  know  that 
she  was  now  aware  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  and  that  she 
was  sorry  for  it.  She  did  wish  him.  to  know  that  she  was  convinced 
of  his  fidelity  before  the  fact  was  revealed  to  her ;  and  still  she 
shrank  from  it.  ^,^,  ,^^,  ,^  Google 
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She  would  hesitate  no  longer.  She  would  tell  him  how  craelly 
they  had  both  been  made  to  suffer  by  Teddy's  folly,  and  she 
would  ask  him  to  forgive  her.  •  •  •  •  Would  that  be  right  ? 
Would  it  not  disturb  him  again  for  no  good  purpose,  except  to 
relieve  her  mind  of  a  burden  of  remorse,  since  they  cotdd  never 
resume  their  former  relationship  so  long  as  their  positions  remained 
as  they  were  at  present?  •  .  •  •  And  yet  that  could  have  made 
no  difference  if  he  had  cared  for  her  as  he  had  declared  he  did. 
He  had  said  that  he  lived  for  her.  Ay,  but  it  was  at  that  moment 
she  had  turned  upon  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  false  and  base. 

It  was  horrible.  But  why  did  he  not  tell  her  about  that  let- 
ter ?  Had  he  done  so,  she  believed  that  in  her  wildest  passion  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  forget  everything  in  the  joy  that  know- 
ledge would  have  brought  her.  Now  it  only  brought  new  pain 
and  bitter  regret  that  would  never  leave  her.  Would  she  have 
changed  so  quickly  in  that  time  of  madness?  Perhaps  not; 
perhaps  he  saw  that  she  would  not,  and  so  remained  silent,  thinking 
it  useless  to  speak. 

She  should  tell  him  at  once,  and  he  could  speak  now  if  he  chose 
to  do  so.  But  he  would  not  do  so ;  he  was  too  indifferent ;  he 
had  shown  that  in  his  letter — ^written  after  he  had  had  time  for 
reflection ;  and  he  had  shown  it  in  his  conduct  during  that  brief 
interview.  She  would  write,  and  her  letter  should  be  like  his 
own — cold  and  decisive. 

'  My  visit  to  you  to-day  may  l)e  misunderstood ;  I  therefore  wish  to  say 
that,  -when  taking  Mrs.  O'Bryan  to  your  place,  I  had  no  intention  of  intruding 
upon  jou.  But  whilst  waiting,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  told  you,  that  hy  going 
upstairs  I  might  satisfy  my  impatience  to  hear  what  you  might  have  to  say 
about  her  son,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  find  an  opportunity  of  telling  you 
that  I  regret  having  been  the  cause  of  any  pain  to  you.  I  did  not  find  that 
opportunity,  and  am  obliged  to  take  this  means  of  informing  you.  I  further 
wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  until  two  nights  ago  that  you  had  written  a 
letter  to  Lucy  Smith  after  you  left  CamberwelL  That  letter  was  destroyed 
unopened,  and  nothing  was  said  to  her  about  it  imtil  the  time  mentioned. 

'  Mabel  Outhbkrt.* 

There :  that  would  do.  It  was  cold  enough,  at  any  rate.  It 
showed  him  that  she  was  aware  of  her  mistake,  and  was  sorry  for 
it ;  but  there  was  no  weakness  about  it — ^no  begging  for  pity.  He 
would  see  that  she,  too,  was  resolute,  and  that  since  she  knew  him 
to  be  indifferent,  she  was  satisfied. 

There  was  the  end  of  it  all ;  and  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
write  to  him  as  she  had  feared  it  would  be.  But  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  she  had  not  seen  him — ^much  better  if  Teddy 
had  kept  the  secret  of  his  treachery,  since  his  confession  had  only 
re-opened  the  wounds  which  now  could  never  be  healed,^  ^^^4  yet 
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she  was  glad  to  be  assured  that  Maurice  had  been  true ;  glad  of 
it  even  when  she  felt  most  keenly  that  he  did  not  care  for 
her.  .  .  .  Did  she  really  believe  that  he  did  not  care  for  her? 
If  80,  there  was  no  need  to  be  anxious  to  inform  him  of  her 
discovery,  for  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 

Let  him  think  what  he  liked — comfort  himself,  if  he  could,  by 
thinking  that  she  was  heartless  as  she  had  thought  him.  She  had 
found  no  comfort  in  that  way,  but  then  she  loved  him.  .  •  •  Let 
this  letter,  like  his  to  Lucy,  disappear  also,  its  contents  unknown 
to  anyone  save  the  writer.  Cold  as  it  was,  perhaps  his  own  had 
been  still  colder — probably  it  had  contained  only  a  conventional 
intimation  that  the  room  above  the  tailor's  shop  need  no  longer 
be  reserved  for  him ;  and  not,  as  she  wished  to  believe,  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  speedy  return. 

She  lit  a  taper,  and  holding  over  the  flame  the  note  she  had 
written,  smiled  sadly  as  she  watched  it  change  into  black  iilms. 

She  would  not  allow  herself  to  worry  ;  she  would  fill  up  every 
moment  of  her  waking  time  with  some  occupation  of  amusement 
or  duty.  Should  her  father  continue  to  wish  to  see  her  *  settled 
in  life,'  as  he  called  it,  she  supposed  that  Sir  Frederick  Powell 
would  make  her  as  happy  as  she  could  hope  to  be.  It  was  possible 
that  there  might  be  very  pleasant  times  at  Woodstow,  and  maybe 
her  los3  would  make  her  the  more  staid  and  useful  housewife. 

Chapter  XIX. 

THE  SOBROWS  OF  A  POOB  OLD  HAK. 

Mr.  Calthorpb  really  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  had 
used  all  his  diplomatic  arts  to  bring  about  a  natural  reconciliation ; 
circumstances  had  seconded  his  efforts  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  as 
for  patience,  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  earned  in  this  respect  a 
much  higher  reputation  than  Job,  and  what  was  the  result? 
Absolute  failure.  Contrary  to  all  human  experience  and  calcu- 
lation of  the  due  course  of  events,  the  result  was  absolute  failure. 
Why  was  this  ?  Simply  and  entirely  on  account  of  the  stubborn, 
unreasoning,  unpardonable 

Oh  I  he  could  find  no  adjective  strong  enough  to  characterise 
the  idiotcy  of  his  son.  The  prize  was  still  within  Maurice's  reach, 
and  he  would  not  seize  it.  A  few  months,  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  last  chance  would  be  gone ;  for  the  prospective  marriage 
of  Miss  Cuthbert  to  Sir  Frederick  Powell,  although  still  talked 
about  by  the  friends  of  both  parties  as  a  secret,  was  talked  about 
as  an  event  certain  to  take  place  at  no  distant  date. 

So  fari  Colonel  Cuthbert  had  made  no  decisive  announcementi 
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and  Mr.  Galthorpe  was  convinced  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  if 
Maurice  should  yet  be  the  man  of  her  choice. 

*  I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  another,'  he  said* 
'  I  shall  not  even  hint  at  a  partiality.  I  like  Powell^  and  am  quite 
ready  to  trust  my  daughter  with  him*  The  fact  is,  she  does  not 
wish  to  marry  at  all.' 

*  That  counts  for  little ;  there  are  few  girls  who  do  not  make 
that  assertion,  especially  to  their  fathers.' 

'  That  may  be,  but  I  believe  she  is  one  of  the  few  who  mean 
what  they  say.* 

*  And  the  few  who  mean  it  are  thinking  of  some  one  they  cannot 
have.  It  is  surprising,  my  dear  Cuthbert^  how  self-sacrificing 
we  can  all  be  over  sour  grapes.  Of  course^  Miss  Cuthbert  is  an 
exception.' 

*She  is  thinking  of  Maurice,'  was  Mr.  Calthorpe's  private 
reflection,  and  he  found  much  consolation  in  it.  He  was  elate 
with  triumph  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  heard  this  :— 

'  Since  the  acquittal  of  that  fellow  Teddy  O'Bryan,  she  has 
twice  mentioned  Maurice,  and  gives  him  the  whole  credit  of  having 
rescued  that  young  fool  from  the  hangman.' 

But  Mr.  Calthorpe's  hopes  were  again  dashed  to  the  ground 
when  he  reported  the  interesting  fact  of  her  gratitude  to  his  son. 
Maurice  bluntly  repudiated  the  idea  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  Teddy's  release ;  and  instead  of  being  pleased  by  the  account 
of  her  gratitude,  appeared  to  be  decidedly  the  reverse.  The  father 
was  too  much  astounded  by  this  persistent  obstinacy  to  speak  at 
the  moment.  It  was  in  his  eyes  such  a  wilful  throwing  overboard 
of  fortune,  that  even  lunacy  seemed  scarcely  to  afford  sufficient 
explanation  for  it. 

*  But  why  on  earth  should  you  not  accept  the  credit  for  it, 
when  it  is  given  to  you  unasked  ? '  was  his  exclamation  when  he 
recovered  breath. 

'  Because  I  should  not  like  to  appear  more  ridiculous  in  her 
eyes  than  I  do  already,'  was  the  conclusive  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Galthorpe  almost  lost  his  temper ;  and  as  no  conversation 
in  which  temper  plays  a  part  ever  ends  satisfactorily  for  the  person 
who  introduces  it,  he  discreetly  postponed  further  discussion. 

He  had  made  him  aware  that  she  was  not  only  thinking  of  him, 
but  Bounding  his  praises,  and  that  would  have  its  influence.  When 
you  wish  to  make  two  people  like  each  other,  you  have  only  to 
keep  them  judiciously  supplied  with  reports  of  the  flattering 
observations  each  makes  about  the  other  when  apart,  and  the  thing 
is  done.    Hatred  is  easily  engendered  by  a  ^milar  process. 

He  dined  alone  that  evening  at  his  club.    He  had  his«lav€^ite 
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dishes  and  his  favourite  wines,  and  he  looked  forward  with  placid 
melancholy  to  the  dark  days  in  store  for  him  when  his  place  at 
this  table  would  be  all  that  was  left  of  his  former  greatness*  It 
was  too  bad  of  Maurice  to  ruin  his  father  as  he  was  doing;  to 
drive  him  out  of  his  home  in  his  declining  years,  and  cast  him 
upon  the  great  world  of  London  with  no  anchorage  save  here. 
Well,  he  would  endure;  he  would  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 
King  Lear  had  railed  at  his  daughters  for  their  ingratitude,  but 
he  would  not  act  in  that  way :  he  would  be  generous,  and  forget 
his  wrongs  if  possible.  If  occasion  offered,  he  might  make  another 
effort  to  bring  Maurice  to  reason,  but  it  should  be  the  last. 

The  occasion  did  offer  itself  sooner  than  he  could  have  antici- 
pated, and  after  reading  a  note  he  had  received  by  the  first  post 
one  morning,  he  proceeded  to  his  son's  chambers.  Arrived  there, 
Mr.  Calthorpe  put  down  his  hat  and  umbrella,  then  slowly  took 
off  his  gloves,  which  he  carefully  smoothed  and  placed  in  the  hat. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  who  has  some  serious  matter  of  business  on 
his  mind,  a  matter  of  so  much  import  that  it  must  be  approached 
with  all  possible  gravity. 

Maurice  was  finishing  a  letter,  and  asked  his  father  to  excuse 
him  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  desirous  of  despatching  it  at  once. 

*  Certainly;  do  not  let  me  interfere  with  anything  you  are 
doing,  because  when  you  can  sp^k  to  me  I  am  anxious  to  have 
your  undivided  attention,' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  clasped  his  hands  behind  him,  walked  deliber- 
ately to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Maurice  closed  his  letter  and 
gave  it  to  a  lad  who  was  waiting. 

*  Now,  sir,  I  am  quite  at  your  service,'  he  said  briskly,  as  he 
closed  the  door  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  father  turned  his  back  to  the  window  and  faced  his  son. 
There  was  a  brighter  look  upon  the  face  than  he  had  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  contrasted  singularly  with  the  gravity  of  his 
own. 

*  Do  you  know  what  date  this  is  ? '  he  asked  quietly. 

*  Wednesday,  fourteenth  September,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

'  And  are  you  aware  that  in  six  months  I  shall  have  to  leave 
Calthorpe?' 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  sir;  but  I  thought  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  we  had  spoken  our  last  upon  the  subject  unless  I 
should  have  found  the  means  to  enable  you  to  retain  the  place.' 

*  Well,  you  have  not  found  the  means,  and,  although  they  are 
ithin  your  reach,  you  obstinately  refuse  to  secure  them.' 

Maurice  was  silent. 
You  accept  the   position  so  complacently  4hat^I>Q!!gfe  it 
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difficult  to  believe  you  thoroughly  realise  all  that  this  means  to 
me.' 

'  Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  thought  of  it  very  anxiously  and  often. 
But  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  you  yourself  were  satisfied 
that  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  do  as  you  wished.  You  gave  me 
to  understand  that  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  misfortune  with 
resignation,  since  it  could  not  be  helped.' 

Mr.  Galthorpe  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  opposite  his 
son. 

<  And  so  I  was,  and  so  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  misfortune 
with  resignation — ^provided  it  cannot  be  helped.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  content  to  sink  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  keeping 
your  head  above  water ;  it  is  quite  another  to  resign  yourself  to 
going  down  when  you  see  someone  near  you  who  has  only  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  save  you  from  drowning.  That  is  precisely  our 
position/ 

*  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  it  exactly  in  your  way.' 

^I  am  afraid  that  I  must  really  lose  patience  with  you.  Now, 
my  dear  Maurice,  do  consider  how  we  stand  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  enter  into  your 
exalted  feelings  in  regard  to  matrimony,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
appreciate  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  induce  you  to 
pursue.' 

Maurice  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand. 

*  I  think  you  will  admit,'  Mr.  Galthorpe  went  on,  *  that  since 
our  memorable  interview  at  home  I  have  not  pressed  this  subject 
upon  you.' 

*  That  is  so.' 

'  I  own  that  I  did  hope,  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
I  expected,  things  would  right  themselves.' 

This  was  said  as  if  he  were  making  a  generous  admission  to 
the  advantage  of  his  opponent  in  argument. 

*  And  you  have  been  disappointed,  sir.' 

*  On  your  part,  most  emphatically.  No  one  can  admire  inde- 
pendence of  character  more  than  I  do ;  no  one  can  be  more  ready 
to  assert  that  independence  than  I  am,  on  due  occasion.  But  you 
are  mistaking  the  promptings  of  wounded  vanity  for  honourable 
independence.' 

'  I  hope  not.' 

*  It  is  so,  I  assure  you ;  any  man  with  the  slightest  experience 
of  the  world  would  tell  you  the  same.  Just  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  the  positions  had  been  reversed.  Suppose  that  the  lady  was 
Lucy  Smith  and  that  you  had,  in  a  moment  of  pagsion,  said  to  her 

&  2 
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the  unpleasant  things  she  said  to  you — would  you  not  be  sorry 
afterwards  and  regard  her  as  acting  unkindly,  as  well  as  foolishly, 
if  she  gave  you  no  opportunity  of  making  amends  ? ' 

'  Very  likely  I  should ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  grasp 
the  position,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  might  happen 
if  she  were  a  man  and  I  a  woman,'  answered  Maurice  without  un- 
covering his  eyes ;  and  there  was  a  curious  huskiness  in  his  voice,  as 
if  the  absurdity  of  his  father's  suggestion  had  disposed  him  to 
laughter  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  with  which  it  had  been 
made,  J 

*  Then,  you  mean  to  persist  in  your  insane  course  ? ' 

*  It  is  too  late  to  alter  it  now.' 

This  doggedness  was  very  trying  to  the  father  ;  open  rebellion 
he  could  understand  and  deal  with  ;  but  this  dull,  passionless  re- 
jection of  all  reason  was  most  irritating,  and  this  insensibility  to 
every  ordinary  feeling  of  self-interest  was  as  incomprehensible  to 
Mr.  Caltliorpe  as  it  was  apparently  insurmountable.  They  had 
come  to  a  dead-lock. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe,  rising  slowly,  *  we  need  not 
prolong  this  painful  conversation.  I  may  mention,  however,  that 
I  have  this  morning  received  an  invitation  to  luncheon  at  Colonel 
Cuthbert's ;  it  is  written  by  Miss  Cuthbert,  and  in  a  postscript  she 
tells  me  that  she  particularly  wishes  to  see  me.  Have  you  no 
friendly  word  to  send  ?' 

'No.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  hoping  that  JIaurice 
would  yet  relent.     Then,  sarcastically  : 

*  May  I  not  even  convey  your  congratulations  on  her  forth- 
coming marriage  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  replied  Maurice  with  symptoms  of  agita- 
tion at  last.  '  You  may  congratulate  her  for  me  if  you  like  ;  and 
you  may  tell  her  at  the  same  time  that  I  also  am  about  to  be 
married.' 

*  Your  jest,  sir,  is  not  agreeable  or  timely,  and  sounds  some- 
what like  mockery  of  me.' 

*  You  are  mibtaken,  father ;  it  is  no  jest,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  offensive  to  you.     I  intended  it  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  surveyed  his  son  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
dubiety  and  vexation. 

*  You  to  be  married  I '  he  exclaimed,  glossing  his  sneer  with 
pretended  playfulness  ;  *  to  another  landlady's  daughter,  I  presfume, 
or  some  pretty  Oxford  Street  milliner.' 

*  You  have  made  a  very  bad  guess.  I  have  no  fear  that  you 
will  be  discontented  when  you  know  the  lady,'  said  Maurice,  smil- 
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ing  at  his  father's  efforts  to  maintam  his  air  of  calm  polite- 
ness. 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  what  is  her  name  ? ' 

*  At  present  it  is  by  her  request  a  secret  even  from  you.' 

*  Umph  ....  Has  she  a  fortune  ? ' 
« Yes.' 

'  And  position  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  beauty  and  goodness  besides.' 

*  Ah,  the  first  two  qualifications  will  suffice  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  others.  My  dear  boy,  the  best  congratulation  I  can  offer  you 
is  in  telling  you  that  this  news  has  added  twenty  years  to  my  life, 
and  I  rejoice  that  we  shall  be  able  to  spend  them  together — for  of 
course  you  will  make  Calthorpe  your  headquarters  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  of  that  yet,  and  at  any  rate  we  need  not  settle 
about  it  until  Calthorpe  is  free.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,  it  is  a  mere  detail,'  assented  the  father, 
hastily  dismissing  the  disagreeable  reminder,  and  proceeding  with 
as  much  self-complacency  as  if  mortgages  and  probable  foreclosure 
were  unknown  to  him  :  *  Now  I  can  go  to  Cuthbert's  with  a  light 
heart  and — aha  I — Yes ! — by  Jove,  I  see  it  now.' 

His  eyes  brightened  as  if  he  had  made  some  marvellous  dis« 
covery  and  was  proud  of  it. 

*  See  what,  sir?' 

'  Don't  you  see  ? — why,  she  is  able  to  speak  about  you  now. 
She  has  heard  of  your  engagement — these  things  do  ooze  out 
somehow,  although,  as  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  those  most 
interested  are  always  the  last  to  have  the  news*  She  has  heard  of 
it,  and  therefore  feels  herself  at  liberty  to  speak  of  you  now,  think- 
ing that  she  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Very  likely  she  is  sorry, 
too — of  course  I  should  congratulate  her  upon  her  escape  from  such 
a  scamp  as  my  son.' 

*  She  might  not  be  pleased  by  any  reference * 

*  Tut,  tut,  you  do  not  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool  as  you  are — ^not 
to  see  that  it  is  only  my  little  joke  1  Upon  my  word,  I  have  be- 
come as  much  excited  over  the  affair  as  if  I  were  myself  to  be  the 
bridegroom.  Fortune  and  position ! — my  dear  Maurice,  I  always 
predicted  that  you  would  make  a  hit  some  day.' 

*  I  have  been  very  lucky.' 

*  And  you  deserve  it.    There  is  my  hand — I  am  proud  of  you! ' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir.  .1  sometimes  feared  that  you  regarded 
me  as  hopelessly  insane.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  held  up  his  hands  deprecatingly. 

*  No  raking  up  of  old  scores,  if  you  please,  I  may  give  Cutb- 
^^rt  a  hint,  I  3uppose  ? '  uiymzyu  uy  ^^^^^^i^ 
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*  You  may  tell  bim  all  you  know.' 

*  Then,  I  shall  start  at  once.' 

*  I  am  going  in  your  direction,'go  the  one  cab  will  serve  us  both.* 


Chapter  XX. 

IS  THE  FBOBI.EH  SOLYEI)  ? 

*  It  is  her  own  free,  imprompted  request,  and  I  certainly  think 
you  have  no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  it.' 

*  That  is  your  way  of  putting  it,  but  she  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  what  you  said,  or  she  would  never  have  thought  of 
sending  sucli  a  pressing  message  to  me,  after  what  occurred  only 
the  other  day,  and  knowing  that  I  must  be  aware  of  her  engage- 
ment.* 

*  I  can  say  nothing  on  that  head.  I  have  brought  the  message 
simply  because  I  wish  to  serve  two  friends.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  kindness  you  intended ;  but  I 
should  have  been  more  grateful,  Arkwood,  if  you  had  not  meddled 
60  much  in  my  affairs.' 

*  For  the  next  week  I  give  you  licence  to  be  as  disagreeable  to  me 
as  you  may  find  relief  in  being.  I  am  not  going  to  be  hurt  by  any- 
thing you  may  say  in  your  present  humour.  I  knew  that  the  idea 
of  being  called  to  her  would  startle  you,  and  I  know  that  as  soon 
as  you  have  cooled  down  you  will  own  that  I  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  friend — and  a  most  thankless  part  that  often  is,  as  you  are 
teaching  me.' 

'  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  best  for  all 
parties  if  you  had  let  things  alone.' 

'  Maybe ;  but  if  I  have  been  meddling,  as  you  call  it,  it  has 
been  because  the  ordinary  expressions  of  friendship  have  assumed 
that  form.  There  was  nothing  obtrusive  in  my  accompanying 
Colonel  Cuthbert  and  his  daughter  home  after  O'Bryan  had  been 
acquitted — for  you  know  my  acquaintance  with  them  has  not  been 
interrupted.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
versation should  turn  upon  the  scrape  her  old  companion  had  got 
into,  or  in  my  telling  how  much  interest  you  had  taken  in  the  case. 

*  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  on  to  tell  her  about  my  insane 
efforts  to  discover  Lucy,  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  what  an 
absolute  fool  I  am.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  such  was  the  result  of  my  conversation ; 
and  at  any  rate  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  was  sentimental 
or  that  she  is  likely  to  be  so.  She  simply  says  there  is  an  ex- 
planation due  to  you— that  it  can  only  be  properly  made  by  her 
own  lips,  and  that  fearing  that  she  may  lose  8tre|?gtl^y<i^6Qirag!e 
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to  make  it  if  there  is  delay,  she  begs  you  will  grant  her  the  &Your 
to  come  back  with  me ;  and  I  say,  Come  along  I ' 

*  But  what  is  the  good  of  it  ? ' 

<  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  disturbed, 
and  I  promised  that  you  should  grant  the  favour  she  asked.  And 
60, 1  again  say,  Come  along.  There  is  nothing  very  dreadful  in  a 
few  minutes'  interview  with  a  pretty  woman,  even  if  you  have  once 
professed  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  her.' 

*  Professed ! '  echoed  Maurice  bitterly ;  *  I  wish  it  had  been  only 
that.' 

*  It  is  my  opinion  she  would  cordially  reciprocate  that  wish.' 

^  Very  well,  I  shall  go ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  hysterics 
or  nonsense.  I  go  simply  because  I  do  not  wish  to  think  hereafter 
that  I  wilfully  did  anything  to  give  her  pain.' 

His  &ce  became  hard  and  dark;  his  movements  quick  and 
decisive. 

'There  is  no  yielding  on  his  side  whatever  there  may  be 
on  hers,'  thought  Arkwood  as  he  watched  his  friend's  gloomy 
countenance. 

On  the  way  to  Kensington,  Maurice  was  silent :  he  felt  very  cold. 
He  was  going  to  see  her  again,  and,  instead  of  the  pulse  bounding 
with  joy,  he  had  the  sensation  of  being  numbed  from  head  to  foot. 
No  good  could  come  of  this  meeting :  it  was  only  another  tug  at 
his  heartstrings :  surely  this  time  they  would  break.  He  did  not 
see  what  she  could  possibly  have  to  say  to  him,  unless  Arkwood  in 
his  mistaken  kindliness  had  persuaded  her — or  suggested — that  she 
might  still  have  the  power  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  apathy.  She 
should  find  that  she  had  lost  all  power  to  move  him — outwardly  at 
least.  He  would  do  anything  rather  than  betray  the  longing 
which  he  had  had  so  much  difficulty  in  concealing  during  her 
recent  visit  to  his  chambers.  He  would  treat  the  whole  matter  in 
a  conventional  way :  there  was  some  fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  doing  no  more  than  civility  demanded  in  returning 
her  call — only,  he  did  not  get  the  fun. 

Arkwood  had  said  that  she  had  been  much  disturbed,  and  it 
made  him  uncomfortable  to  think  of  her  in  distress — tears  per- 
haps, with  pale  £Etce  and  agitated  voice.  He  did  not  know  how  he 
should  act  if  she  should  appear  penitent  for  her  share  in  the  past 
miseiy.  The  mere  thought  of  it  was  sapping  his*  resolve  to  be 
perfectly  calm  and  to  make  the  conversation  as  brief  [as  possible. 
When  he  stood  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Cuthbert's  house  he  would 
have  been  glad  of  an  excuse  to  turn  away.  But  Arkwood  promptly 
rang  the  bell ;  and  they  were  conducted  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
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Dark  brown  hacgings  which  covered  the  door  of  an  inner  room 
were  drawn  aside,  and  Miss  Cuthbert  advanced  to  the  visitors. 
Maurice  became  immediately  conscious  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  severe  test  of  his  feelings:  her  quiet  self-possession 
assured  him  of  that.  But  she  was  very  pale,  and  her  countenance, 
although  calm,  indicated  that  she  had  exercised  much  effort  to 
nerve  herself  to  the  performance  of  a  sad  but  unavoidable  duty. 

'I  have  kept  my  promise.  Miss  Cuthbert,'  paid  Arkwood 
before  she  had  time  to  speak ;  ^  and  now,  with  your  leave,  I  shall 
at  once  retire.' 

There  was  no  awkwardness  in  her  manner  of  thanking  him,  no 
hint  of  surprise  at  his  abrupt  departure. 

They  were  alone  together. 

He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  head  slightly  bowed,  and  conscious  that 
she  was  looking  at  him.  But  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  sadness 
in  the  eyes,  or  of  the  ripple  of  agitation  which  passed  over  the  face. 

*  Mr.  Calthorpe  1 ' 

He  raised  his  eyes :  he  fancied  that  he  detected  a  slight  tremor 
on  the  lips,  and  that  he  distinguished  a  faint  echo  of  the  old  sweet 
voice  which  used  to  sound  so  musically  in  his  ears  in  the  little 
room  in  Camberwell.  He  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sultan  in  the  fairy  tale  who,  imder  the  influence  of  a  great  magi- 
cian, imagined  himself  acting  his  part  in  the  events  of  a  long  life 
during  the  brief  space  that  he  could  hold  his  head  in  a  tub  of 
water.  The  richly  furnished  chamber  in  which  they  stood  was  trans- 
formed into  the  poor  one  of  his  old  lodging ;  he  saw  himself  and 
Lucy  as  they  then  were ;  the  same  feelings  thrilled  through  him, 
and  a  clear  vision  of  all  that  had  happened  up  to  the  moment 
when  he  first  saw  Miss  Cuthbert  passed  before  him :  all  in  the  space 
which  could  only  be  counted  an  awkward  pause. 

Her  sensations  were  the  reflection  of  his;  but  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  remembrance  of  that  wild  scene  in  the  bungalow. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cuthbert,'  he  said,  and  in  spite  of  the 
effort  he  made,  his  voice  was  not  so  steady  as  he  wished  it  to  be. 

She  turned  her  head  aside  for  a  moment,  and  then  quietly : — 

*  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  having  troubled  you  to  come. 
I  know  that  the  meeting  cannot  be— agreeable  to  you ;  and  you 
can  •  •  •  at  least,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  painful  to  me.' 

He  was  not  comfortable;  he  was  not  resolute;  he  was  not 
calm.  If  she  had  only  been  a  man,  he  could  have  told  her  bluntly 
that  their  position  was  such  as  to  render  their  meeting  most 
undesirable ;  and  that  what  he  could  not  understand  was  why  she 
should  have  been  so  urgent  in  desiring  it.  But  he  almost  atam 
mered  as  he  replied  vaguely :—  ^         j 
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'  <  It  would  have  been  as  well,  perhaps — indeed,  I  cannot  see 
why  you  should  be  troubled  with  my  presence  at  all.' 

There  was  another  pause,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  all  the  time ; 
he  remaining  quite  still,  glancing  vacantly  at  a  window.  Then  she 
advanced  slowly  to  him,  holding  out  her  hand. 

'Mr.  Calthorpe,'  she  said  in  a  clear,  earnest  voice,  'it  was 
necessary  to  see  you ;  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.' 

He  took  the  hand  mechanically ;  his  brain  was  undergoing  a 
series  of  electric  shocks  which  dazed  his  intellect  and  blinded  his 
eyes.  That  passed,  and  he  looked  straight  in  her  face,  analysing 
it,  searching  eagerly  in  every  shade  of  expression  for  the  answer 
to  the  question — ^  Is  she  in  earnest  now  ? '  The  very  intensity  of 
his  passion  made  him  calm.  At  that  moment  he  realised  what 
siie  had  already  grasped  before  his  arrival,  that  the  situation  was 
too  grave  to  allow  of  any  awkwardness  between  them.  They  were 
standing  face  to  face  with  their  whole  future,  and  their  hands  now 
clasped  in  them  the  possibilities  of  their  lives. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you,  Miss  Cuthbert,'  he  said  at 
length ;  '  unless  it  can  be  an  answer  to  tell  you  that  life  will  be 
easier  to  me  than  I  had  expected  it  to  be  until  now  that  I  have 
seen  you  again,  and  heard  you  speak  these  words.  They  will 
enable  me  to  remember  you  only  as  Lucy.' 

*  That  will  suffice,  and  I  thank  you.  I  wish  you  to  remember 
me  as  Lucy,  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now  to  permit 
me  to  show  you  how  I  came  to  make  the  ....  the  mistake.' 

She  gently  withdrew  her  hand :  there  had  been  no  pressure  on 
his  part  or  hers.     On  ringing  the  bell  Mrs.  O'Bryan  appeared. 

*  You  may  tell  him  to  come  now,  mother.' 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  disappeared ;  and  presently  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  turned  hesitatingly,  and  Teddy,  the  patriot,  entered. 
He  looked  crestfallen ;  his  red  hair,  which  used  to  be  like  a  tangled 
mop,  lay  close  and  lank  on  his  head,  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of 
a  water-butt ;  his  complexion  was  sallow,  and  he  had  the  manner 
of  one  who  is  penitent  against  his  will. 

*  Come,  Teddy,'  said  his  foster-sister,  kindly  taking  him  by  the 
arm ;  *  you  are  to  remember  your  promise  to  me,  and  you  are  to 
tell  Mr.  Calthorpe  how  it  all  happened.  He  will  not  ask  you  to 
say  much.' 

With  that  she  bowed  to  Maurice  and  returned  to  the  inner 
room.  As  the  brown  curtains  closed  behind  her,  Maurice  felt  as 
if  the  place  had  become  dark. 

*  Come,  Teddy,  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ? '  he  inquired 
presently. 
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Teddy  moved  his  slioulders  as  if  giving  physical  exprdSfidon  to 
an  ^  Ugh '  o^  disgust  with  himself. 

<  That  letter—'  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth  and  in 
a  tone  that  was  half  sulky,  half  savage,  yet  indicative  of  pain  of 
some  sort. 

^  What  letter?' 

Teddy  groaned  and  swayed  his  body  like  one  in  a  nightmare 
struggling  to  get  free. 

'  The  one  you  wrote  to — her ;  the  one  you  sent  after  leaving 
us — the  one  she  ought  to  have  got.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?    Did  she  not  receive  the  letter  ?  * 
*No.' 

'  Then,  how  do  you  know  about  it  ?  ' 

*  I  got  it — ^but  she  didn't,  and  that's  the  whole  of  the  matter.' 
Teddy  stopped  and,  sulkily  clenching  his  hands,  sank  his  chin 

upon  his  chest. 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  kept  the  letter  from  her?* 
Maurice  pronounced  each  word  deliberately,  and  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears. 

Teddy  spoke  rapidly  and  gutturally,  as  if  with  difficulty  keeping 
his  passion  and  pain  under  hand. 

*  I  did.  I  believed  you  were  deceiving  her — ^maybe  I  wanted 
to  believe  it.  I  made  her  believe  it.  And  you  did  deceive  us  all 
with  your  name — and  all  about  you.  How  was  I  to  know  that 
you  weren't  the  common  informer  that  I  took  you  for?  How  was 
I  to  know  that  you  weren't  making  a  fool  of  her  when  I  found 
out  your  real  name  by  accident.  ...  I  didn't  read  the  letter — it 
didn't  matter  to  me  what  was  in  it ;  yov,  sent  it,  and  that  was 
enough ;  I  didn't  want  her  to  know  anything  more  about  you.* 

*What  devil  tempted  you  to  do  that?'  cried  Maurice,  all. 
Mabel's  strange  conduct  and  cruel  treatment  being  explained  to 
him  by  this  ungracious  confession. 

^  I  have  told  you.  Devil  it  was  since  I  know  that  she  has 
been  troubled  about  it — ever  since  the  mother  told  me  that  she 
was  in  trouble  about  you  I  have  never  known  a  minute's  peace. 
I  wish  the  boys  had  shot  me  instead  of  the  policeman.' 

^I  wish  they  had,'  retorted  Maurice  bitterly,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said,  whilst  he  paced  the  floor  agitatedly. 

^  It's  the  best  wish  you  can  give  me,  though  you  don't  know  it,' 
said  Teddy  bitterly  too,  for  he  was  in  his  way  conscious  of  the 
meanness  of  his  action,  although  he  felt  justified  in  having  done 
it.  *  I  couldn't  understand  that  she  was  taken  up  with  you  entirely^ 
and  if  I  had  guessed  it  at  that  time — well,  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  for 
the  liord  Himself  knows  what  might  have  happened.  The  ould  dad 
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used  to  be  always  telling  me  that  I  was  raving,  and  raving  I  was 
about  her,  and  it's  been  the  sore  trial  for  me  to  learn  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  making  her  sorry  in  the  midst  of  her  splendour/ 

Maurice  could  not  speak.  Something  in  the  man's  voice  and 
manner  touched  him,  and  much  as  he  had  formerly  laughed  at  his 
patriotic  rhodomontade,  Maurice  saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  him 
just  now. 

'  And,  Master,'  Teddy  went  on  gruffly,  *  they  t^U  me  you  took 
up  the  case  for  me,  and  that  it  was  you  that  got  me  off,  and  that 
I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you.  But  I  can't— it  only  makes  me 
hate  you  the  more.  That's  all  now,  and  I  want  to  get  you  out  of 
my  sight.' 

Bude  as  his  words  were,  and  gruff  as  his  voice  sounded,  Teddy 
was  choking  with  shame  and  regret.  Maurice  grasped  his  hand 
and  gave  it  a  vigorous  shake. 

*  I  understand,  Teddy ;  you  had  reason  to  hate  me,  and  I  have 
still  better  reason  to  hate  you.  But  I  must  see  you  when  we  are 
both  cooler ;  at  present  I  want  to  see  Miss  Cuthbert.' 

*  I  am  not  sorry  to  leave  you,  sir,'  said  Teddy,  unable  to  make 
any  more  generous  response  as  he  quitted  the  room. 

Maurice  requested  the  servant  to  ask  Miss  Cuthbert  if  he 
might  see  her  for  a  few  moments.  She  came  at  once.  There 
was  no  light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes:  tbey  were  sadder  than 
before. 

Maurice  spoke  rapidly  and  excitedly. 

*  Teddy  has  told  me  what  should  make  me  glad,  and  I  am 
glad,  but  there  is  so  much  misery  mixed  up  in  it  that  only  one 
thing  is  clear  to  me,  and  that  is  the  bitter  knowledge  that  his 
petty  act  of  jealous  treachery  has  done  us  both  irreparable  harm. 
How  you  must  have  suffered!  And  I  was  the  cause — I,  who 
would  have  done  anything  rather  than  have  given  you  the  smallest 
pang — and  I  can  do  nothing  to  make  amends.  I  am  powerless 
even  to  let  you  see  how  I,  too,  suffered.' 

His  words  came  like  a  torrent ;  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  bright. 

*  Do  not  blame  yourself  or  Teddy  too  much,'  she  answered 
quietly;  < other  circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  our 
misfortune.' 

*  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  I  have  too  much  to  regret  to  have  thought  about — forgiving. 
Mr.  Arkwood  has  told  me  how  you  tried  to  find  me.' 

*  I  thought  you  must  be  dead.  Why  did  you  mystify  me  so 
when^we  first  met  at  HoUyford  ? '  n         \ 

^  J  cannot  tell,'  she  answered  frankly,  and  a^^ain  thal9ippe%f 
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agitation  passed  over  her  face.  *  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  the 
pain  of  thinking  you  had  deceived  me  made  me  foolish — mad,  I 
think.  Your  failure  to  identify  me  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  I 
had  been  led  to  believe.  .  .  .  But  why  do  we  talk  about  this 
now?  We  have  both  blundered — I  most — and  we  have  to  bear 
the  sorrow  we  have  made  for  ourselves.' 

*  No,  no,  no ;  it  was  I  who  blundered,  and  I  wish  that  I  might 
be  the  only  one  to  suffer  for  it.' 

*  You  know  that  cannot  be,'  she  answered  with  a  faint,  sad 
smile,  *  and  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be.  Whoever  is  to  blame,  there  is 
no  help  for  it  now.' 

*  That  thought  is  worst  of  all.  There  might  be  help  for  it 
if ' 

He  stopped,  and  his  face  became  white.  *  There  is  no  help 
for  it  now,'  she  had  said,  and  so  quietly  that  the  remembrance  of 
her  engagement  thrust  itself  upon  him,  and  her  manner  inspired 
the  question,  *  Was  she  resigned  to  it  ?  '  He  felt  chilled,  as  if  the 
hot  springs  of  love  had  been  suddenly  frozen.  There  was  appa- 
rently no  response  on  her  part  to  the  passion  which  he  now  became 
conscious  he  had  displayed ;  her  calm  sadness  was  impenetrable. 
She  was  like  one  who,  knowing  her  fate,  has  accepted  it,  and  is 
ready  to  walk  steadily  forward  without  murmuring. 

Should  he,  too,  bow  to  this  fate?  or  should  he  attempt  to 
break  through  the  barrier  and  rescue  her  from  it  ?  He  had  only 
to  say  good-bye  and  go  away.  She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him 
to  do  so,  and  he  was  moved  by  a  perverse  impulse  to  go.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  guided  by  impulse  now.  He  also  was  ready  to 
accept  his  fate  and  to  pass  on  without  whining;  not,  however, 
until  he  had  proved  to  the  uttermost  that  his  fate  was  apart  from 
hers.  He  should  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  have  cause  to  blame 
himself  hereafter  for  having  hesitated  to  adopt  any  honourable 
means  by  which  he  might  secure  the  happiness  he  craved  for ;  he 
should  not  have  to  reflect,  '  If  I  had  done  this,  or  that,  all  might 
have  been  well.' 

He  was  influenced  and  sustained  in  this  resolution  by  what  he 
had  just  heard  from  Teddy.  The  latter  in  his  despairing  howl 
had  unconsciously  iterated  the  fact  that  he  confessed  his  treachery 
only  because  he  had  learned  that  his  foster-sister  was  so  much 
distressed  about  Maurice.  There  was  a  simple  interpretation  of 
that  distress,  and  Maurice  seized  it  eagerly,  yet  with  the  tiniidity 
which  one  feels  when  a  long-coveted  prize  is  unexpectedly  placed 
within  reach. 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  there  was  subdued  passion  throbbing 
in  every  tone  and  look*  uiyiuzsuuy  ^*^^v^^i^ 
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'  t  ought,  perhaps,  to  do  no  more  than  thank  you  again  and  go ; 
but  I  cannot  do  that.  You  said  you  wished  me  to  remember  you 
as  Lucy ;  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  wished  me  to  go  without 
at  least  trying  to  let  you  understand  me  fully.  We  seem  both  to 
have  been  walking  in  the  dark,  and  daylight  has  come  to  us.  We 
should  not  separate  now  without  a  thorough  clearing  up  between 
us,  for  wa  can  never  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  freely 
together.' 

*What  can  we  do?'  she  asked,  betraying  emotion  by  the 
nervous  way  in  which  she  rested  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

*  We  can  look  our  position  deliberately  in  the  face — ^you  on 
your  part,  I  on  mtne — ^and  strive  to  find  out  what  it  really  is. 
Then  we  can  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  best  for  us  to  say  good- 
bye, and  it  may  save  us  some  regret  afterwards.' 

'  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that,'  she  exclaimed  agitatedly,  for 
his  composure  had  the  singular  effect  of  completely  upsetting 
hers ;  ^  I  am  sure  that  I  caapot.  So  many  things  come  back  to 
me— I  cannot  be  calm,  and  it  is  useless  to  pretend  it.' 

His  pulse  bounded  :  all  the  sober  considerations  of  their  rela- 
tive positions,  of  past  doubts  and  possible  future  misimderstandings, 
which  he  had  been  making  such  a  mighty  efifort  to  lay  before  her, 
vanished  from  bis  thought.  His  only  sense  was  that  she  was 
standing  there  with  her  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  her  pale 
cheeks  flushed  and  lips  trembling. 

*  At  least  you  can  answer  this,'  he  cried ;  *  must  we  part  ?  ' 
^  It  is  as  you  will.' 

« As /will 1' 

She  was  in  his  arms:  they  kissed.  The  past,  the  future, 
doubt,  fear,  friends — the  world  were  all  annihilated :  there  was  for 
them  only  that  moment  of  complete  joy. 

Chapter  XXL 

CONGfiATULATIOKS. 

Mb.  CaltHorpe  was  accompanied  by  his  son  to  the  corner  of 
the  square  in  which  Colonel  Cuthbert's  house  was  situated.  There 
Maurice  got  out,  *  leaving  me  to  pay  the  fare,  cunning  dog  1— he 
is  sure  to  succeed,'  said  the  father  to  himself,  admiring  his  son's 
prudence.  *  A  man  of  truly  economic  mind  is  always  distinguished 
by  his  carefulness  about  cab-fares  and  his  umbrella.' 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  Miss 
Culhb^rt  alone.     It  was  the  first  time  they  hafi,j[|9tJft.gpgF^te 
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since  the  breach  between  her  and  Maurice ;  but  Mr.  Calthorpe  was 
as  gracious  as  if  there  had  been  no  breach,  and  as  if  there  had 
never  been  any  interruption  of  the  familiar  intercourse  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  with  her  as  the  oldest  friend  of  her  father. 
He  was  conscious  of  both  circumstances,  however,  as  well  as  of 
their  cause,  and  he  was  secretly  chuckling  to  himself  at  the  pro- 
spect of  the  surprise  he  had  in  store  for  the  proud  lady.  He  had 
much  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  he  would  presently  show  her 
how  easily  she  and  her  fortune  could  be  dispensed  with  by  his  son, 
and  how  greatly  she  had  wronged  him. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  remarkably  well,  my 
dear  Miss  Cuthbert.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  air  of  London 
agrees  with  you  better  than  that  of  HoUyford.' 

^  And  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  been  able  to  come,  Mr. 
Calthorpe ;  I  was  so  much  afraid  that  you  might  be  engaged.' 

He  had  not  observed  a  momentary  glance  of  slyness  on  her 
part  as  he  entered,  and  he  did  not  detect  the  twinkle  of  mis- 
chievous fun  in  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  with  natural  cordiality. 

*  Of  course,  my  engagements  are  numerous — too  numerous,'  he 
said  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  resigned  himself  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  own  popularity,  adding  gallantly :  ^  but  when  you 
summon  me,  everything  else  must  give  way.' 

*  Thank  you,  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  But  you  know 
it  is  a  long  time  since  you  visited  us.' 

'  That  is  true ;  dear  me,  how  time  does  fly !  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  great  magician  Science,  amongst  his  other  marvels, 
has  not  played  us  a  trick  and  put  some  electric  force  into  the 
wheels  of  Time,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  life  before 
we  are  quite  conscious  that  it  has  begun.  But  there,  time  is  only 
an  agreeable  topic  for  the  young ;  beauty  is  a  topic  for  all  ages. 
Let  us  talk  about  yourself.  You  wrote  that  you  desired  particularly 
to  see  me.' 

*  Yes,  and  you  will  be  suprised  when  you  learn  wliy.' 
'  Pleasantly.  I  have  no  doubt.' 

*  I  hope  so,  for  it  is  to  ask  you  to — to  my  wedding.' 

*  Your  wedding  1 ' 

*  Yes,  and  I  wished  to  ask  you  in  this  way  rather  than  by  a 
formal  invitation,  because  you  are  my  father's  oldest  friend,  and  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  almost  a  relative.     I  hope  you  will  come,' 

There  was  no  more  awkwardness  in  the  delivery  of  this  pretty 
little  address  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  if  there  were  a 
slight  emphasis  on  the  words  '  almost  a  relative,'  it  was  not  enough 
to  attract  attention. 

'Why,  this  is  the  second  bridal  announcement  I  have  bad  this 
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morning,*  ejaculated  Mr.  Calthorpe  smiling,  and  yet  sensible  that 
the  importance  of  his  tidings  was  considerably  lessened  by  what  he 
had  just  heard.  Then  impressively,  *  You  have  touched  me  deeply 
by  asking  me  in  this  way  and  treating  me  as  a  relative.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  right  of  calling  myself  your 
close  relative,  your  father  had  the  same  hope,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  climax  to  our  life-long  friendship.  That  was 
not  to  be.  You  young  people  have  ways  of  your  own  which 
bewilder  us  old  people,  and  we  must  be  content  to  allow  you  to 
have  pretty  much  your  own  way  in  the  choice  of  partners.' 

*  My  father  is  quite  satisfied.* 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  trust  most  sincerely  that  none  of 
us  may  be  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  man  you  have 
chosen,  and  on  whom  so  much  of  your  future  happiness  wiU  depend. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  your  marriage  ceremony;  and  as  one  who  sincerely 
desires  that  your  life  may  be  long  and  happy,  I  offer  you  my 
congratulations.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  had  the  agreeable  sensation  produced  by  the 
belief  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  most  gracefully,  and  nothing 
could  have  surpassed  the  elegance  of  his  bow  as  he  concluded  his 
remarks.  His  back  was  turned  towards  the  door,  so  that  he  did 
not  observe  it  open  and  give  entrance  to  Colonel  Cuthbert  and 
Maurice.     His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  by  Mabel. 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  introduce  you  at  once,  Mr.  Calthorpe, 
to  my  future  husband,'  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  took  the  hand  of 
Maurice. 

*  What ! — ^why,  when  was  this  arranged  ? '  cried  Mr.  Calthorpe, 
astounded. 

*  Only  a  few  days  ago,'  responded  his  son,  *  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  allow  her  to  be  the  first  to  give  you  the  glad  news.  It 
was  only  delayed  because  she  could  not  until  last  night  muster 
courage  enough  to  fix  the  time  for  telling  you.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  looked  in  amazement  from  one  to  the  other. 

*  But  what  about  the  engagement  to  Powell  ? ' 

'That  was  my  mistake  and  Powell's,  poor  fellow,'  said  the 
Colonel.  *He  always  spoke  to  me  so  confidently  that  I,  like 
him,  fancied  his  suit  was  progressing  favourably  when  it  was 
making  no  progress  at  all.' 

*My  dear  child,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe,  embracing  his  future 
daughter-in-law,  *  I  congratulated  you  before,  but  T  congratulate 
you  again  with  all  my  heart.  But  it  was  not  fair  of  you — you 
dy  rogues  1 — to  play  such  a  huge  practical  joke  upon  me«    And 
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you,  Cuthbert,  you  are  as  bad  as  the  others,  for  I  would  have 
detected  the  hoax  at  once  but  for  you.* 

'  I  really  had  no  intention  of  misleading  you.* 

*  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.  I  forgive  you— and  you,  my 
dear  child ;  but  I  will  not  forgive  Maurice.  The  fellow  must  have 
been  laughing  at  me  all  the  time  I  was  talking  so  seriotisly  to  him 
this  morning.'    - 

'  You  have  always  something  to  complain  about,  sir,'  said  the 
unrepentant  son. 

*  Of  course  I  have — on  principle.  What  would  life  be  without 
a  grievance  ? ' 

He  had  a  substantial  ground  for  complaint  when  he  discovered 
what  he  called  the  maddest  of  mad-quixotic  conditions  which 
Maurice  insisted  upon.  It  was  this :  that  Mabel  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  home  he  was  able  to  provide  for  her,  and  to  live 
upon  what  income  he  could  earn,  until  such  time  as  he  should  have 
paid  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Calthorpe  estate.  From  this  no 
persuasion  of  his  father  or  the  Colonel  could  move  him,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  the  point  when  they  found  that  Mabel  was 
as  firmly  resolved  upon  it  a^  himself.  Mr.  Calthorpe,  however, 
easily  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  old  bom/e,  to  the 
privilege  of  repeatedly  reminding  Maurice  of  his  folly,  whilst  he 
generously  left  the  management  of  the  mortgages  entirely  to  his 
care. 

About  a  week  after  they  were  united  Mabel  rested  her  hand 
on  Maurice's  arm  as  he  was  reading  a  letter. 

'  What  about  Teddy  ? '  she  inquired  anxiously. 

^  Arkwood  can  do  nothing  for  him  except  obtain  a  promise 
that  he  will  let  his  mother  know  if  he  should  get  into  any  diffi- 
culty.    He  sailed  again  for  New  York  yesterday.' 

*  Poor  Teddy  I  we  owe  some  of  our  trouble  to  him,  Mjaurice, 
and  we  owe  to  his  misfortune  our  happiness.* 

{TKe  End.) 
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Prologue, — ^Part  I. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  day  in  early  June.  The  time  was  last  year, 
pri  the  place  was  Cambridge.  The  sun  had  been  visible  in  the 
heavens,  a  gracious  presence,  actually  a  whole  week — in  itself  a 
thing  remarkable ;  the  hearts  of  the  most  soured,  even  of  land- 
lords and  farmers,  were  coming  to  believe  again  in  the  possibility  of 
fine  weather ;  the  clergy  were  beginning  to  think  that  they  might 
this  year  hold  a  real  Harvest  Thanksgiving  instead  of  a  sham ;  the 
trees  at  the  Backs  were  in  full  foliage ;  the  avenues  of  Trinity  and 
Clare  were  splendid ;  beside  them  the  trim  lawns  sloped  to  the 
margin  of  the  Cam,  here  most  glorious  and  proudest  of  English  rivers, 
seeing  that  he  laves  the  meadows  of  those  ancient  and  venerable 
foundations.  King's,  Trinity,  and  St.  John's,  to  say  nothing  of 
Queens'  and  Clare  and  Magdalen;  men  were  lazily  floating  in 
canoes,  or  leaning  over  the  bridges,  or  strolling  about  the  walks, 
or  lying  on  the  grass ;  and  among  them — ^but  not — oh  1  not  with 
them — walked  or  rested  many  of  the  damsels  of  learned  Newnham, 
chiefly  in  pairs,  holding  sweet  converse 

On  mind  and  art. 
And  labour  and  tlie  changing  mart. 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

not  neglecting  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  and  other 
fashionable  topics,  which  ladies  nowadays  handle  with  so  much 
learning,  originality,  dexterity,  and  power. 

We  have,  however,  to  do  with  only  one  pair,  who  were  sitting 
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together  on  the  banks  opposite  Trinity.  These  two  were  talking 
about  a  subject  far  more  interesting  than  any  concerning  mind^  or 
art^  or  philosophy,  or  the  chances  of  the  Senate  House,  or  the  future 
of  Newnham :  for  they  were  talking  about  themselves  and  their  own 
lives,  and  what  they  were  to  do  each  with  that  one  life  which 
happened,  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  to  belong  to  herself.  It 
must  be  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  in  extreme  old  age,  when 
everything  has  happened  that  is  going  to  happen,  including 
rheumatism,  that,  but  for  this  accident,  one's  life  might  have  been 
so  very  difierent. 

<  Because,  Angela/  said  the  one  who  wore  spectacles  and  looked 
older  than  she  was,  by  reason  of  much  pondering  over  books  and 
perhaps  too  little  exercise, '  because,  my  dear,  we  have  but  this  one 
life  before  us,  and  if  we  make  mistakes  with  it,  or  throw  it  away, 
or  wast^  it,  or  lose  our  chances,  it  is  such  a  dreadful  pity.  Oh, 
to  think  of  the  girls  who  drift  and  let  every  chance  go  by,  and 
get  nothing  out  of  their  lives  at  all — except  babies '  (she  spoke 
of  babies  with  great  contempt).  'Oh  I  it  seems  as  if  every  moment 
were  precious :  oh  1  it  is  a  sin  to  waste  an  hour  of  it.' 

She  gasped  and  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  sigh.  She 
was  not  acting,  not  at  all ;  this  girl  was  that  hitherto  rare  thing, 
a  girl  of  study  and  of  books ;  she  was  wholly  possessed,  like  the 
great  scholars  of  old,  with  the  passion  for  learning. 

*  Oh  1  greedy  person  1 '  replied  the  other  with  a  laugh,  *  if  you 
read  all  the  books  in  the  University  library,  and  lose  the  enjoyment 
of  sunshine,  what  shall  it  profit  you,  in  the  long-run  ? ' 

This  one  was  a  young  woman  of  much  finer  physique  than  her 
friend.  She  was  not  short-sighted;  but  possessed,  in  fact,  a  pair 
of  orbs  of  very  remarkable  clearness,  steadiness,  and  brightness. 
They  were  not  soft  eyes,  nor  languishing  eyes,  nor  sleepy  eyes,  nor 
downcast,  shrinking  eyes ;  they  were  wideawake,  brown,  honest  eyes, 
which  looked  fearlessly  upon  all  things,  fiiir  or  foul.  A  girl  does 
not  live  at  Newnham  two  years  for  nothing,  mind  you;  when 
she  leaves  that  seat  of  learning,  she  has  changed  her  mind  about 
the  model,  the  perfect,  the  ideal  woman.  More  than  that,  she 
will  change  the  minds  of  her  sisters  and  her  cousins :  and  there 
are  going  to  be  a  great  many  Newnhams ;  and  the  spread  of  this 
revolution  will  be  rapid ;  and  the  shrinking,  obedient,  docile,  man* 
reverencing,  curate-worshipping  maiden  of  our  youth  will  shortly 
vanish  and  be  no  more  seen.  And  what  will  the  curate  do  then, 
poor  thing  ?  Wherefore  let  the  bishop  look  to  certain  necessary 
changes  in  the  Marriage  Service;  and  let  the  young  men  see 
that  their  own  ideas  change  with  the  times,  else  there  will  be  no 
sweethearts  for  them.     More  could  I  prophesy,  but  refrain. 
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This  young  lady  owned,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  many 
other  points  which  will  always  be  considered  desirable  at  her  age, 
whatever  be  the  growth  of  feminine  education  (wherefore,  courage, 
brothers  1).  In  all  these  points  she  contrasted  &vourably  with  her 
companion.  For  her  face  was  sunny,  and  fair  to  look  upon ;  one  of 
the  younger  clerical  dons — now  a  scanty  band,  almost  a  Bemnant 
— was  reported  to  have  said,  after  gazing  upon  that  face,  that  he 
now  understood,  which  he  had  never  understood  before,  what 
Solomon  meant  when  he  compared  his  love's  temples  to  a  piece  of 
pomegranate  within  her  locks.  No  one  asked  him  what  lie  meant, 
but  he  was  a  mathematical  man,  and  so  he  must  have  meant 
something,  if  it  was  only  trigonometry.  As  to  her  figure,  it  was 
what  a  healthy,  naturally  dressed,  and  strong  young  woman's 
figure  ought  to  be,  and  not  more  slender  in  the  waist  than  was  the 
figure  of  Venus  or  Mother  Eve ;  and  her  limbs  were  elastic,  so 
that  she  seemed  when  she  walked  as  if  she  would  like  to  run,  jump, 
and  dance,  which,  indeed,  she  would  have  greatly  preferred,  only 
at  Newnham  they  *take  it  out'  at  lawn  tennis.  And  what- 
ever might  be  the  course  of  life  marked  out  by  herself,  it  was 
quite  certain  to  the  intelligent  observer  that  before  long  Love  the 
invincible — Love  that  laughs  at  plots,  plans,  conspiracies,  and 
designs — ^would  upset  them  all,  and  trace  out  quite  another  line  of 
life  for  her,  and  most  probably  the  most  commonplace  line  of  all. 

*  Your  life,  Constance,'  she  went  on,  *  seems  to  me  the  most 
happy  and  the  most  fortunate.  How  nobly  you  have  vindicated 
the  intellect  of  women  by  your  degree  I ' 

^No,  my  dear : '  Constance  shook  her  head  sadly.  ^  No  ;  only 
partly  vindicated  our  intellect ;  remember  I  was  but  fifth  Wrangler, 
and  there  were  four  men — men,  Angela-^above  me«  I  wanted  to 
be  Senior.* 

<  Everybody  knows  that  the  fifth  is  always  as  good  as  the  first.' 
Constance,  «however,  shook  her  head  at  this  daring  attempt  at 
consolation.  ^  At  all  events,  Constance,  you  will  go  on  to  prove  it 
by  your  original  papers  when  jrou  publish  your  researches.  You 
will  lecture  like  Hypatia;  you  will  have  the  undergraduates 
leaving  the  men  and  crowding  to  your  theatre.  You  will  become 
the  greatest  mathematician  in  Cambridge ;  you  will  be  famous 
for  ever.  You  will  do  better  than  man  himself,  even  in  man's  most 
exalted  level  of  intellectual  strength.' 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  student  flushed. 

*  I  do  not  expect  to  do  better  than  men,'  she  replied  humbly. 
•  It  will  be  enough  if  I  do  as  well.  Yes,  my  dear,  all  my  life, 
short  or  long,  shall  be  given  to  science.  I  will  have  no  love  in  it, 
or  marriage,  or — or — anything  of  that  kind  at^all.'^  ^^  ^jOOqIc 
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*  Nor  will  I,'  said  the  other  stoutly,  yet  with  apparent  effort. 
^  Marriage  spoils  a  woman's  career ;  we  must  live  our  life  to  its 
utmost,  Constance.' 

'We  must,  Angela.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  this  world  of 
doubt  that  is  a  clear  duty.  I  owe  mine  to  science.  You,  my 
dear,  to ' 

She  would  have  said  to  *  Political  Economy,'  but  a  thought 
checked  her.  For  a  singular  thing  had  happened  only  the  day 
before.  This  friend  of  hers,  this  Angela  Messenger,  who  bad 
recently  illus.trated  the  strength  of  woman's  intellect  by  passing  a 
really  brilliant  examination  in  that  particular  science,  astonished 
her  friends  at  a  little  informal  meeting  in  the  library  by  an  oration. 
In  this  speech  she  went  out  of  her  way  to  pour  contempt  upon 
Political  Economy.  It  was  a  so-called  science,  she  said,  not  a 
science  at  all :  a  collection  of  theories  impossible  of  proof.  It  treated 
of  men  and  women  as  skittles,  it  ignored  the  principal  motives  of 
action,  it  had  been  put  together  for  the  most  part  by  doctrinaires 
who  lived  apart,  and  knew  nothing  about  men  and  less  about 
women,  and  it  was  the  favourite  study,  she  cruelly  declared,  of  her 
own  sex,  because  it  was  the  most  easily  crammed  and  made  the 
most  show.  As  for  herself,  she  declared  that  for  all  the  good  it 
had  done  her,  she  might  just  as  well  have  gone  through  a  course 
of  sesthetics  or  studied  the  symbols  of  advanced  Ritualism. 

Therefore,  remembering  the  oration,  Constance  Woodcote 
hesitated.  To  what  Cause  (with  a  capital  C)  should  Angela 
Messenger  devote  her  life  ? 

*  I  will  tell  you  presently,'  said  Angela,  *  how  I  shall  begin  my 
life.     Where  the  beginning  will  lead  me,  I  cannot  tell.' 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  while.  The  sun  sank  lower  and 
the  setting  rays  fell  upon  the  foliage,  and  every  leaf  showed  like  a 
leaf  of  gold,  and  the  river  lay  in  shadow  and  became  ghostly,  and 
the  windows  of  Trinity  library  opposite  to  them  glowed,  and  the 
New  Court  of  St.  John's  at  their  left  hand  became  like  unto  the 
palace  of  Kubla  Khan. 

*  Oh  I '  sighed  the  young  mathematician.  *  I  shall  never  be 
Bitisfied  till  Newnham  crosses  the  river.  We  must  have  one  of 
these  colleges  for  ourselves.  We  must  have  King's.  Yes,  King's 
will  be  the  best.  And  oh  !  how  diflferently  we  shall  live  from  the 
so  called  students  who  are  now  smoking  tobacco  in  each  other's 
rooms,  or  playing  billiards,  or  even  cards — the  superior  sex  I ' 

*  As  for  us,  we  shall  presently  go  back  to  our  rooms,  have  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  talk,  my  dear.  Then  we  shall  go  to  bed.  As  regards 
the  men,  those  of  your  mental  level,  Constance,  do  not,  I  suppose, 
play  billiards ;  nor  do  they  smoke  tobacco.     Undergraduates  are 
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not  all  students,  remember.     Most  of  them  are  nothing  but  mere 
Pass-men  who  will  become  curates/ 

Two  points  in  this  speech  seem  to  call  for  remark.  First,  the 
singular  ignorance  of  mankind,  common  to  all  women,  which  led 
the  girl  to  believe  that  a  great  man  of  science  is  superior  to  the 
pleasures  of  weaker  brethren ;   for  they  cannot  understand   the 

delights  of  fooling.    The  second  point  is but  it  may  be  left  to 

those  who  read  as  they  run. 

Then  they  rose  and  walked  slowly  under  the  grand  old  trees  of 
Trinity  Avenue,  facing  the  setting  sun,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
the  end  and  turned  to  the  left,  it  seemed  as  if  they  plunged  into 
night.  And  presently  they  came  to  the  gates  of  Newnham,  the 
newer  Newnham,  with  its  trim  garden  and  Queen  Anne  mansion. 
It  grates  upon  one  that  the  beginnings  of  a  noble  and  lasting 
reform  should  be  housed  in  a  palace  built  in  the  conceited  fashion 
of  the  day.  What  will  they  say  of  it  in  fifty  years,  when  the 
fashion  has  changed  and  new  styles  reign  ? 

*Come,'  said  Angela,  *come  into  my  room.  Let  my  last 
evening  in  the  dear  place  be  spent  with  you,  Constance.' 

Angela's  own  room  was  daintily  furnished  and  adorned  with  as 
many  pictures,  pretty  things,  books,  and  brio-Orirac  as  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  a  Newnham  cell  will  allow.  In  a  more  advanced 
Newnham  there  will  be  two  rooms  for  each  student,  and  these  will 
be  lai^er. 

The  girls  sat  by  the  open  window :  the  air  was  soft  and  sweet. 
A  bunch  of  cowslips  firom  the  Coton  meadows  perfumed  the  room  : 
there  was  the  jug-jug  of  a  nightingale  in  some  tree  not  tax  off; 
opposite  them  were  the  lights  of  the  other  Newnham. 

^  The  last  night  I '  said  Angela.  *  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  go 
down  to-morrow.' 

Then  she  was  silent  again. 

*  My  life,'  she  went  on,  speaking  softly  in  the  twilight,  *  begins 
to-morrow.  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Your  own  solution  seems 
so  easy  because  you  are  clever  and  you  have  no  money,  while  I, 
who  am — ^well,  dear,  not  devoured  by  thirst  for  learning — have  got 
so  much.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  Brewery.  You  cannot 
escape  from  a  big  Brewery  if  it  belongs'to  you.  You  cannot  hide 
it  away.  Messenger,  Marsden  and  Company's  Stout,  their  XXX, 
their  Old  and  Mild,  their  Bitter,  their  Family  Ales  (that  particu- 
larly at  eight-and-siz  the  nine-gallon  cask,  if  paid  for  on  delivery), 
their  drays,  their  huge  horses,  their  strong  men,  whose  very 
appearance  advertises  the  beer,  and  makes  the  weak-kneed  and  the 
narrow-chested  rush  to  Whitechapel — ^my  dear,  these  things  stare 
ojje  ip  the  face  wjiey ever  joxx  go.    I  a?n  that  Brewery,  as  you  know« 
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I  am  Messenger,  Marsden  and  Company,  myself,  the  sole  partner 
in  what  my  lawyer  sweetly  calls  the  Concern.  Nobody  else  is  con- 
cerned in  it.  It  is — alas! — my  own  Great  Concern,  a  dreadful 
responsibility.' 

*  Why?    Your  people  manage  it  for  you.' 

*  Yes — oh !  yes — they  do.  And  whether  they  manage  it  badly 
or  well  I  do  not  know ;  whether  they  make  wholesome  beer  or  bad, 
whether  they  treat  their  clerks  and  workmen  generously  or  meanly, 
whether  the  name  of  the  Company  is  beloved  or  hated,  I  do  not 
know.     Perhaps  the  very  making  of  beer  at  all  is  a  wickedness.' 

^But — Angela,'  the  other  interrupted;  *it  is  no  business  of 
yours.     Naturally,  wages  are  regulated  by  supply  and ' 

*  No,  my  dear.  That  is  political  economy.  I  prefer  the  good 
old  English  plan.  If  I  employ  a  man,  and  he  works  faithfully,  I 
should  like  that  man  to  feel  that  he  grows  every  day  worth  to  me 
more  than  his  marketable  value.' 

Constance  was  silenced. 

*Then,  beside  the  Brewery,*  Angela  went  on,  *  there  is  an 
unconscionable  sum  of  money  in  the  Funds.' 

^  There,  at  least,'  said  her  friend,  ^  you  need  feel  no  scruple  of 
conscience.' 

^  But  indeed  I  do ;  for  how  do  I  know  that  it  is  right  to  keep  all 
this  money  idle?  A  hundred  pounds  saved  and  put  into  the 
Funds  means  three  pounds  a  year.  It  is  like  a  perennial  stream 
flowing  from  a  hidden  reservoir  in  a  hillside.  But  this  stream,  in 
my  case,  does  no  good  at  all.  It  neither  fertilises  the  soil  nor  is 
it  drunk  by  man  or  beast,  nor  does  it  turn  mills,  nor  is  it  a  beautiful 
thing  to  look  upon,  nor  does  its  silver  current  flow  by  banks  of 
flowers  or  Ml  in  cascades.  It  all  runs  away,  and  makes  another 
reservoir  in  another  hillside.  My  dear,  it  is  a  stream  of  compound 
interest,  which  is  constantly  getting  deeper  and  broader  and 
stronger,  and  yet  is  never  of  the  least  use,  and  turns  no  wheels. 
Now,  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  money  ?' 

'  Endow  Newnham ;  there,  at  least,  is  something  practical.' 

*  I  will  found  some  scholarships,  if  you  please,  later  on,  when 
you  have  made  your  own  work  felt.  Again,  there  are  my  houses 
in  the  East  End.' 

« Sell  them.' 

'That  is  only  to  shift  the  responsibility.  My  dear,  I  have 
streets  of  houses.  They  all  lie  about  Whitechapel  way.  My 
grandfjBkther,  John  Messenger,  bought  houses,  I  believe,  just  as  other 
people  buy  apples,  by  the  peck,  or  some  larger  measure,  a  reduction 
being  made  on  taking  a  quantity.    There  they  are,  and  mostly 
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*You  have  agents,  I  suppose?*  said  Constance  unsympa- 
thisingly.    *  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  houses  are  well  kept.' 

^Yes,  I  have  agents.  But  they  cannot  absolve  me  from 
responsibility.' 

*  Then,'  asked  Constance,  *  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  native  almost  of  Whitechapel.  My  grandfather,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Brewery,  was  bom  there — his  father  was  also  a 
Brewer :  his  grandfather  is,  I  believe,  prehistoric  :  he  lived  there 
long  after  his  son,  my  father,  was  bom.  When  he  moved  to 
Bloomsbury  Square  he  thought  he  was  getting  into  quite  a  fashion- 
able quarter;  and  he  only  went  to  Portman  Square  because  he 
desired  me  to  go  into  society.  I  am  so  rich  that  I  shall  quite 
certainly  be  welcomed  in  society.  But,  my  dear,  Whitechapel  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  my  proper  sphere.  Why,  my  very  name  I 
I  reek  of  beer ;  I  am  all  beer ;  my  blood  is  beer.  Angela  Marsden 
Messenger  I  What  could  more  plainly  declare  my  connection  with 
Messenger,  Marsden  and  Company  ?  I  only  wonder  that  he  did 
not  call  me  Marsden-and-Company  Messenger.' 

*But — Angela  ,  •  .  * 

'  He  would,  Constance,  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  For,  you  see, 
I  was  the  heiress  from  the  very  beginning,  because  my  fisither  died 
before  my  birth.  And  my  grandfather  intended  me  to  become 
the  perfect  Brewer,  if  a  woman  can  attain  to  so  high  an  ideal. 
Therefore  I  was  educated  in  the  necessary  and  fitting  lines. 
They  taught  me  the  industries  of  England,  the  artfi  and 
manufactories,  mathematics,  accounts,  the  great  outlets  of  trade, 
book-keeping,  mechanics — ^all  those  things  that  are  practical.  How 
it  happened  that  I  was  allowed  to  learn  music  I  do  not  know. 
Then,  when  I  grew  up,  I  was  sent  here  by  him,  because  the  very 
air  of  Cambridge,  he  thought,  makes  people  exact ;  and  women  are 
so  prone  to  be  inexact*  I  was  to  read  while  I  was  here  all  the 
books  about  Political  and  Social  Economy.  I  have  also  learned 
for  business  purposes  two  or  three  languages.  I  am  now  finished. 
I  know  all  the  theories  about  people,  and  J  don't  believe  any  of 
them  will  work.  Therefore,  my  dear,  I  shall  get  to  know  the 
people  before  I  apply  them.' 

*  Was  your  grandfather  a  student  of  Political  Economy  ?  * 

*  Not  at  all.  But  he  had  a  respect  for  justice,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  be  just.  It  is  so  difficult,  he  used  to  say,  for  a  woman  to  be 
just.  For  either  she  flies  into  a  rage  and  pimishes  with  excess,  or 
she  takes  pity  and  forgives.  As  for  himself,  he  was  as  hard  as  nails, 
and  the  people  knew  it.' 

*  And  your  project  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  simple.    I  efface  myself.    I  vanish.    I  disappear.' 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v./' v^pt  i v^ 
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*  If  anybody  asks  where  I  am,  no  one  will  know,  except  you,  my 
dear ;  and  you  will  not  tell.' 

'  You  will  be  in ' 

*In  Whitechapel,  or  thereabouts.  Your  Angela  will  be  a 
dressmaker,  and  she  will  live  by  herself  and  become — ^what  her 
great-grandmother  was — one  of  the  people.' 

'  You  will  not  like  it  at  all.' 

'  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  weary  of  theories,  facts,  statistics. 
I  want  flesh  and  blood.  I  want  to  feel  myself  a  part  of  this 
striving,  eager,  anxious  humanity,  on  whose  labours  I  live  in 
comfort, -by  whom  I  have  been  educated,  to  whom  I  owe  all,  and 
for  whom  I  have  done  nothing — ^no,  nothing  at  all,  selfish  wretch 
that  I  am  I ' 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  fine  gesture  of  remorse. 
^  *  Oh  I  woman  of  silence,'  she  cried ;  *  you  sit  upon  the  heights, 
and  you  can  disregard — because  it  is  your  right — the  sorrows  and 
the  joys  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot.  I  belong  to  the  People — 
with  a  great,  big  P,  my  dear — I  cannot  bear  to  go  on  living  by 
their  toil  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  What  a  dreadful  thing 
is  a  She-Dives ! ' 

'  I  confess,'  said  Constance,  coldly,  *  that  I  have  always  regarded 
wealth  as  a  means  for  leading  the  higher  life — the  life  of  study 
and  research  —unencumbered  by  the  sordid  aims  and  mean  joys  of 
the  vulgar  herd.' 

*  It  is  possible  and  right  for  you  to  live  apart,  my  dear.  It  is 
impossible,  because  it  would  be  wrong,  for  me.' 

*But — alone?  You  will  venture  into  the  dreadful  region 
alone  ? ' 

^  Quite  alone,  Constance.' 

*  And — ^and — ^your  reputation,  Angela  ? ' 
Angela  laughed  merrily. 

*  As  for  my  reputation,  my  dear,  it  may  take  care  of  itself. 
Those  of  my  friends  who  think  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  may 
transfer  their  affection  to  more  worthy  objects.  The  first  thing 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  sex,  Constance,  is  equal  education. 
The  next  is ' 

'  What  ? '  for  Angela  paused. 

She  drew  forth  from  her  pocket  a  small  bright  instrument  of 
steel,  which  glittered  in  the  twilight.  Not  a  revolver,  dear 
readers. 

*  The  next,'  she  said,  brandishing  the  weapon  before  Constance's 
eyes,  *  is— the  LATCH-KEY.' 
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Pbologub.— Part  II, 

The  time  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  the  season  was  the  month 
of  roses ;  the  place  was  a  room  on  the  first  floor  at  the  Park-end 
of  Piccadilly — a  noisy  room,  because  the  windows  were  open,  and 
there  was  a  great  thunder  and  rattle  of  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  all 
kinds  of  vehicles.  When  this  noise  became,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
intolerable,  the  occupant  of  the  room  shut  his  double  windows, 
and  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm,  with  a  melodious  roll  of 
distant  wheels,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees  about  the  marigolds  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  With  the  double  window  a  man  may  calmly 
sit  down  amid  even  the  roar  of  Cheapside,  or  the  never-ending 
cascade  of  noise  at  Charing  Cross. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  taste ;  the  books  on  the  shelves 
were  well  bound,  as  if  the  owner  took  a  proper  pride  in  them,  as 
indeed  was  the  case.  There  were  two  or  three  good  pictures ;  there 
was  a  girl's  head  in  marble ;  there  were  cards  and  invitations  lying 
on  the  mantelshelf  and  in  a  rack  beside  the  clock.  Everybody 
could  tell  at  the  first  look  of  the  room  that  it  was  a  bachelor's  den. 
Also  because  nothing  was  new,  and  because  there  were  none  of  the 
peacockeries,  whims  and  fancies,  absurdities,  fads  and  fashions, 
gimcrackeries — the  presence  of  which  does  always  and  infallibly 
proclaim  the  chamber  of  a  young  man — this  room  manifestly 
belonged  to  a  bachelor  who  was  old  in  the  profession.  In  fact,  the 
owner  of  the  chambers,  of  which  this  was  the  breakfast,  morning, 
and  dinner  room,  whenever  he  dined  at  home,  was  seated  in  an 
armchair  beside  a  breakfast  table,  looking  straight  before  him,  with 
a  face  filled  with  anxiety.  An  honest,  ugly,  pleasing,  rugged, 
attractive  face,  whose  features  were  carved  one  day  when  Dame 
Nature  was  benevolently  disposed,  but  had  a  blunt  chisel. 

*  I  always  told  him,'  he  muttered,  *  that  he  should  learn  the 
whole  of  his  family  history  as  soon  as  he  was  three-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  One  must  keep  such  promises.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  better  that  he  should  never  know.  But  then  it  might  have 
been  foimd  out,  and  that  would  have  been  far  worse.  Yet,  how 
could  it  have  been  found  out  ?     No ;  that  is  ridiculous.' 

He  mused  in  silence.  In  his  fingers  he  held  a  cigar  which  he 
had  lit,  but  allowed  to  go  out  again.  The  morning  paper  was  lying 
on  the  table,  unopened. 

*  How  will  the  boy  take  it  ? '  he  asked ;  *  will  he  take  it  crying  ? 
Or  will  he  take  it  laughing  ? ' 

He  smiled,  picturing  to  himself  the  *  boy's '  astonishment. 
Iiooking  at  th^  man  mo^e  closely,  one  became  aware  that  he 
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was  really  a  very  pleasant-lookiDg  person.  He  was  about  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  and  he  wore  a  full  beard  and  moustache,  after 
the  manner  of  his  contemporaries,  with  whom  a  beard  is  still  con- 
sidered a  manly  ornament  to  the  face.  The  beard  was  brown,  but 
it  had  begim  to  show,  as  wine  merchants  say  of  port,  the  ^  appear- 
ance of  age.'  In  some  light,  there  was  more  grey  than  brown. 
His  dark-brown  hair,  however,  retained  its  original  thickness  of 
thatch,  and  was  as  yet  untouched  by  any  streak  of  grey.  Seeing 
that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  English  families, 
one  might  have  expected  something  of  that  delicacy  of  feature 
which  some  of  us  associate  with  birth.  But,  as  has  already  been 
said,  his  face  was  ixidely  chiselled,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  and 
he  looked  as  robust  as  a  plough-boy ;  yet  he  had  the  air  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  anybody.  And  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  l>uke,  being  by  courtesy  Lord  Jocelyn  Le 
Breton. 

While  he  was  thus  meditating,  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the 
stair,  and  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  entered  the  room. 

This  interesting  young  man  was  a  much  more  aristocratic  person 
to  look  upon  than  his  senior.  He  paraded,  so  to  speak,  at  every 
point,  the  thoroughbred  air.  His  thin  and  delicate  nose,  his  clear 
eye,  his  high  though  narrow  forehead,  his  well-cut  lip,  his  firm 
chin,  his  pale  cheek,  his  oval  face,  the  slim  figure,  the  thin, 
long  fingers,  the  spring  of  his  walk,  the  poise  of  his  head — what 
more  could  one  expect  even  from  the  descendant  of  All  the 
Howards  ?  But  this  morning  the  pallor  of  his  cheek  was  flushed 
as  if  with  some  disquieting  news. 

*  Good  morning,  Harry,'  said  Lord  Jocelyn  quietly. 

Harry  returned  the  greeting.  Then  he  threw  upon  the  table  a 
small  packet  of  papers. 

'  G^iere,  sir,  I  have  read  them ;  thank  you  for  letting  me  see 
them.' 

^  Sit  down,  boy,  and  let  us  talk ;  will  you  have  a  cigar  ?  No  ? 
A  cigarette,  then  ?  No  ?  You  are  probably  a  little  upset  by  this— 
new — unexpected  revelation  ? ' 

<  A  liWje  upset  I '  repeated  the  young  man,  with  a  short  laugh. 

'  To  be  sure — to  be  sure — one  could  expect  nothing  else ; 
now  sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  over  the  matter  calmly.' 

The  young  man  sat  down,  but  he  did  not  present  the  appear- 
ance of  one  inclined  to  talk  over  the  matter  calmly. 

'  In  novels,'  said  Lord  Jocelyn,  ^  it  is  always  the  good  fortune 
of  young  gentlemen  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  their  parentage  to 
turn  out,  when  they  do  discover  their  origin,  the  heirs  to  an 
illustrious  name ;  I  have  always  admired  that  in  novels.    In  your 
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case,  my  poor  Harry,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  distinction  ought 
to  console  you.* 

*  Why  was  I  not  told  before  ? ' 

*  Because  the  boyish  brain  is  more  open  to  prejudice  than  that 
of  the  adult:  because,  among  your  companions,  you  certainly 
would  have  felt  at  a  disadvantage  had  you  known  yourself  to  be 
the  son  of  a ' 

*  You  always  told  me,'  said  Harry,  *  that  my  father  was  in  the 
army  I' 

*  What  do  you  call  a  Sergeant  in  a  line  regiment,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh !  of  course,  but  among  gentlemen — I  mean — among  the 
set  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  to  be  in  the  army  means  to  hav# 
a  conimission/ 

^  Yes ;  that  was  my  pardonable  deception.  I  thought  that  you 
would  respect  yourself  more  if  you  felt  that  your  father,  like  the 
fathers  of  your  friends,  belonged  to  the  upper  class.  Now,  my  dear 
boy,  you  will  respect  yourself  just  as  much,  although  you  know 
that  he  was  but  a  Sergeant,  and  a  brave  fellow  who  fell  at  my  side 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.' 

*  And  my  mother  ? ' 

^  I  did  not  know  her ;  she  was  dead  before  I  found  you  out,  and 
took  you  from  your  Uncle  Bunker.' 

*  Uncle  Bunker  1'  Harry  laughed,  with  a  little  bitterness. 
'  Uncle  Bunker  I  Fancy  asking  one's  Uncle  Bunker  to  dine  at  the 
club  I    What  is  he  by  trade?' 

*He  is  something  near  a  big  Brewery,  a  Brewery  Boom,  as  the 
Americans  say.  What  he  actually  is,  I  do  not  quite  know*  He 
lives,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  a  place  an  immense  distance  firom 
here,  called  Stepney.' 

<  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  my  father's  family  ? ' 

<NoI  the  Sergeant  was  a  tall,  handsome,  well  set-up  man; 
but  I  know  nothing  about  his  coimections.  His  name,  if  that  is 
any  help  to  you,  was,  was — in  fact' — here  Lord  Jocelyn 
assumed  an  air  of  ingratiating  sweetness — ^  was— Goslett — Groslett ; 
not  a  bad  name,  I  think,  pronounced  with  perhaps  a  leaning  to  an 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.     Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Harry  ? ' 

^  Oh  I  yes,  it  wiU  do.  Better  than  Bunker,  and  not  so  good  as 
Le  Breton.    As  for  my  Christian  name,  now  ? ' 

*  There  I  ventured  on  one  small  variation.' 

*  Am  I  not,  then,  even  Harry  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes,  you  are— now ;  formerly  you  were  Harry 
without  the  aitch.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  19 
which  you  were  bom,'  ^         j 
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'  I  see  I  If  I  go  back  among  my  own  people,  I  shall  be,  then, 
once  more  'Any  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  shout  on  penny  steamers,  and  brandish  pint  bottles  of 
stout,  and  sing  along  the  streets,  in  simple  abandonment  to 
Arcadian  joy ;  and  trample  on  flowers  ;  and  break  pretty  things  for 
wantonness;  and  exercise  a  rude  but  effective  wit,  known  among 
the  ancients  as  Fescennine,  upon  passing  ladies ;  and  get  drunk  o' 
nights ;  and  walk  the  streets  with  a  pipe  in  your  mouth.  That  is 
what  you  would  be,  if  you  went  back,  my  dear  child.' 

Harry  laughed. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  *  this  is  a  very  difficult  position.  I  can  no 
longer  go  about  pretending  anything ;  I  must  tell  people.' 

*  Is  that  absolutely  necessary  ? ' 

*  Quite  necessary.     It  will  be  a  deuce  of  a  business,  explaining.' 

*  Shall  we  tell  it  to  one  person,  and  let  him  be  the  town 
crier  ? ' 

*  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  best  plan ;  meantime,  I  could 
retire,  while  I  made  some  plans  for  the  future.* 

*  Perhaps,  if  you  really  must  teU  the  truth,  it  would  be  well  to 
go  out  of  town  for  a  bit.' 

*  As  for  myself,'  Harry  continued,  *  I  suppose  I  shall  get  over 
the  wrench  after  a  bit.  Just  for  the  moment  I  feel  knocked  out 
of  time.' 

'  Keep  the  secret,  then ;  let  it  be  one  between  you  and  me  only, 
Harry ;  let  no  one  know.' 
But  he  shook  his  head. 

*  Everybody  must  know.  Those  who  refuse  to  keep  up  the 
acquaintance  of  a  private  soldier's  son — well,  then,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  8  son — will  probably  let  me  know  their  decision, 
some  way  or  other.    Those  who  do  not '  he  paused. 

*  Nonsense,  boy ;  who  cares  nowadays  what  a  man  is  by  birth  ? 
Is  not  this  great  city  full  of  people  who  go  anywhere,  and  are 
nobody's  sons  ?  Look  here,  and  here ' — he  tossed  half-a-dozen  cards 
of  invitation  across  the  table — *  can  you  tell  me  who  these  people 
were  twenty  years  ago — or  these — or  these  ? ' 

'  No :  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  who  they  were.  I  care  only 
that  they  shall  know  who  I  am  ;  I  will  not,  for  my  part,  pretend  to 
be  what  I  am  not.' 

*  I  believe  you  are  right,  boy.  Let  the  world  laugh  if  they 
please,  and  have  done  with  it.' 

Harry  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room ;  he  certainly  did 
not  look  the  kind  of  man  to  give  in ;  to  try  hiding  things  away. 
Quite  the  contrary.     And  he  laughed — ^he  took  it  laughing. 

*  I  suppose  it  will  soupd  comic  at  first,'  be  said,  *  until  people 
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get  used  to  it.  Do  you  know  what  he  turns  out  to  be  ?  That 
kind  of  thing :  after  all,  we  think  too  much  about  what  people  say 
— what  does  it  matter  what  they  say  or  how  they  say  it  ?  If  they 
like  to  laugh,  they  can.     Who  shall  be  the  town  crier  ? ' 

*  I  was  thinking,'  said  Lord  Jocelyn  slowly,  *  of  calling  to-day 
upon  Lady  Wimbledon.' 

The  young  man  laughed,  with  a  little  heightening  of  his 
colour. 

'Of  course — a  very  good  person,  an  excellent  person,  and 
to-morrow  it  will  be  all  over  London — there  are  one  or  two  things,' 
he  went  on  after  a  moment,  *  that  I  do  not  understand  from  the 
papers  which  you  put  into  my  hands  last  night.' 

*  What  are  those  things  ? '  Lord  Jocelyn  for  a  moment  looked 
uneasy. 

*  Wellr— perhaps  it  is  impertinent  to  ask.  But — when  Mr. 
Bunker,  the  respectable  Uncle  Bunker,  traded  me  away,  what  did 
he  get  for  me  ?  ' 

*  Every  bargain  has  two  sides,'  said  Lord  Jocelyn.  *You 
know  what  I  got,  you  want  to  know  what  the  honourable  Bunker 
got.  Harry,  on  that  point  I  must  refer  you  to  the  gentleman  him- 
self.' 

*  Very  good.  Then  I  come  to  the  next  difficulty — a  staggerer. 
What  did  you  do  it  for  ?  One  moment,  sir — '  for  Lord  Jocelyn 
seemed  about  to  reply.  *  One  moment.  You  were  rich,  you  were 
well  bom,  you  were  young.  What  on  earth  made  you  pick  a  boy 
out  of  the  gutter  and  bring  him  up  like  a  gentleman  ? ' 

*  You  are  twenty-three,  Harry,  and  yet  you  ask  for  motives. 
My  dear  boy,  have  you  not  learned  the  golden  rule?  In  all 
human  actions  look  for  the  basest  motive,  and  attribute  that.  If 
you  see  any  reason  for  stopping  short  of  quite  the  lowest  6{)ur8 
to  action,  such  as  revenge,  hatred,  malice,  and  envy,  suppose  the 
next  lowest,  and  you  will  be  quite  safe.  That  next  lowest  is — son 
aUease^  ma  vanitL* 

*  Oh  I '  replied  Harry,  *  yet  I  fail  to  see  how  a  child  of  the 
lowest  classes  could  supply  any  satisfaction  for  even  the  next  lowest 
of  human  motives.' 

*It  was  partly  in  this  way.  Mind,  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
pretend  to  answer  the  whole  of  your  question.  Men*s  motives, 
thank  heaven,  are  so  mixed  up,  that  no  one  can  be  quite  a  saint, 
while  no  one  is  altogether  a  tdnner.  Nature  is  a  leveller,  which  is 
a  comfort  to  us  who  are  bom  in  levelling  times.  In  those  days  I 
was  by  way  of  being  a  kind  of  Radical.  Not  a  Radical  such  as 
those  who  delight  mankind  in  these  happier  days.  But  I  had 
Liberal  leanings,  and  thought  I  had  ideas.    When  I  was  a  bo^  of 
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twelve  or  so,  there  were  the  '48  theories  floating  about  the  air ; 
some  of  them  got  into  my  brain  and  stuck  there.  Men  used  to 
believe  that  a  great  time  was  coming — ^perhaps  I  heard  a  whisper 
of  it ;  perhaps  I  was  endowed  with  a  greater  faculty  for  credulity 
than  my  neighbours,  and  believed  in  humanity.  However,  I  do 
not  seek  to  explain.  It  may  have  occurred  to  me — I  do  not  say 
it  did — ^but  I  have  a  kind  of  recollection  as  if  it  did — one  day  after 
I  had  seen  you,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  respectable  Bunker, 
that  it  would  be  an  instructive  and  a  humorous  thing  to  take  a 
boy  of  the  multitude  and  bring  him  up  in  all  the  culture,  the 
tastes,  the  ideas  of  ourselves — you  and  me,  for  instance,  Harry. 
This  idea  may  have  seized  upon  me,  so  that  the  more  I  thought  of 
it,  the  better  pleased  I  was  with  it.  I  may  have  pictured  such  a 
boy  so  taught,  so  brought  up,  with  such  tastes,  returning  to  his 
own  people.  Disgust,  I  may  have  said,  will  make  him  a  prophet ; 
and  such  a  prophet  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  He  would 
be  like  a  follower  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  He  would 
never  cease  to  dream  of  the  paradise  he  had  seen  :  he  would  never 
cease  to  tell  of  it;  he  would  be  always  leading  his  friends 
upward  to  the  same  levels  on  which  he  had  once  stood.' 

*  Humph  I '  said  Harry. 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  Lord  Jocelyn  went  on.  *  I  ought  to  have  fore- 
told that  the  education  I  prepared  for  you  would  have  unfitted  you 
for  the  r6U  of  prophet.  I  am  not  disappointed  in  you,  Harry — 
quite  the  reverse.  I  now  see  that  what  has  happened  has  been 
only  what  I  should  have  expected.  By  some  remarkable  accident, 
you  possess  an  appearance  such  as  is  generally  believed  to  belong 
to  persons  of  long-continued  gentle  descent.  By  a  still  more 
remarkable  accident,  all  your  tastes  prove  to  be  those  of  the  cultured 
classes ;  the  blood  of  the  Bunkers  has,  in  yourself,  assumed  the 
most  azure  hue.' 

*  That  is  very  odd,'  said  Harry. 

^  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  indeed,'  continued  Lord  Jocelyn 
gravely.  '  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  this  phenomenon. 
However,  I  was  unable  to  send  you  to  a  public  school  on  account 
of  the  necessity,  as  I  thought,  of  concealing  your  parentage.  But 
I  gave  you  instruction  of  the  best,  and  found  for  you  companions 
—as  you  know,  among  the ' 

*Yes,'  said  Harry.  *My  companions  were  gentlemen,  I 
suppose ;  I  learned  from  them.' 

<  Perhaps.  Still,  the  earthenware  pot  cannot  become  a  brass 
pot,  whatever  he  may  pretend.  You  were  good  metal  from  the 
beginning.' 

*  You  are  now,  Harry,'  he  went  on,  *  three-and-twenty.    You 
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are  master  of  three  foreign  languages ;  you  have  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America ;  you  are  a  good  rider,  a  good  shot,  a 
good  fencer,  a  good  dancer.  You  can  paint  a  little,  iiddle  a  little, 
dance  a  great  deal,  act  pretty  well,  speak  pretty  well ;  you  can,  I 
dare  say,  make  love  as  becomes  a  gentleman ;  you  can  write  very 
fidr  verses ;  you  are  good-looking ;  you  have  the  air  Tioble ;  you 
are  not  a  prig ;  you  are  not  an  aesthete ;  you  possess  your  share  of 
common  sense.' 

*One  thing  you  have  omitted  which,  at  the  present  juncture, 
may  be  more  useful  than  any  of  these  things.' 

*  What  is  that?' 

*  You  were  good  enough  to  give  me  a  lathe,  and  to  have  me 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  turning.  I  am  a  practical  cabinet- 
maker, if  need  be.' 

^  But  why  should  this  be  of  use  to  you  ? ' 

'  Because,  Lord  Jocelyn ' — Harry  ran  and  leaned  over  the  table 
with  a  sweet  smile  of  determination  on  his  face — *  because  I  am 
going  back  to  my  own  people  for  a  while,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
trade  of  cabinet-making  may  prove  a  very  backbone  of  strength 
to  me  among  them ' 

'  Harry — ^you  would  not — indeed,  you  could  not  go  back  to 
Bunker  ? '  Lord  Jocelyn  asked  this  question  with  every  outward 
appearance  of  genuine  alarm. 

'  I  certainly  would.  My  very  kind  guardian  and  patron,  would 
you  stand  in  my  way  ?  I  want  to  see  those  people  from  where  I 
am  sprung :  I  want  to  learn  how  they  differ  from  you  and  your 
kin.  I  must  compare  myself  with  them — ^I  must  prove  the  brother- 
hood  of  humanity.' 

*  You  will  go  ?  Yes — I  see  you  will — it  is  in  your  eyes.  Go 
then,  Harry.  But  return  to  me  soon.  The  slender  fortune  of  a 
younger  son  shall  be  shared  with  you  so  long  as  I  live,  and  given 
to  you  when  I  die.  Bo  not  stay  among  them.  There  are,  indeed 
— at  least,  I  suppose  so, — all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  to 
me,  and  to  men  brought  up  like  you  and  me,  I  do  not  understand 
how  there  can  be  any  but  one  sort  and  one  condition.  Come  back 
soon,  boy.  Believe  me — no — do  not  believe  me — prove  it  yourself : 
in  the  social  pyraoEiid,  the  greatest  happiness,  Harry,  lies  near  the 
top.' 

Chaftbb  L 

KIWB  lOVL  HIS  L0KD8BIP. 

*  I  HAVE  news  for  your  lordship,'  said  Mrs.  Bormalack,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  <  something  that  will  cheer  you  up  a  bit.  We  are 
to  have  an  addition  to  our  family.'  ""''  "^^  "'^  ^-^  v^^l^ 
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His  lordship  nodded  his  head,  meaning  that  he  would  receive 
her  news  without  more  delay  than  was  necessary,  but  that  at 
present  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  a  contest  between  one 
of  his  teeth  and  a  crust.  The  tooth  was  an  outlying  one,  all  its 
lovely  companions  having  withered  and  gone,  and  it  was  un- 
defended; the  crost  was  unyielding.  For  the  moment  no  one 
could  tell  what  might  be  the  result. 

Her  ladyship  replied  for  him. 

Lady  Davenant  was  a  small  woman,  if  you  go  by  inches ;  her 
exalted  rank  gave  her,  however,  a  dignity  designed  for  very  much 
larger  persons ;  yet  she  carried  it  with  ease.  She  was  by  no  means 
young,  and  her  hair  was  thin  as  well  as  grey ;  her  face,  which  was 
oval  and  delicately  curved,  might  formerly  have  been  beautiful ;  the 
eyes  were  bright  and  eager,  and  constantly  in  motion,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  restless  and  nervous  persons ;  her  lips  were  thin  and  as  full 
of  independent  action  as  her  eyes ;  she  had  thin  hands,  so  small 
that  they  might  have  belonged  to  a  child  of  eight ;  and  she  might 
boast,  when  inclined  for  vaunting,  the  narrowest  and  most  sloping 
shoulders  that  ever  were  seen,  so  sloping  that  people  unaccustomed 
to  her  were  wont  to  tremble  lest  the  whole  of  her  dress  should 
suddenly  slide  straight  down  those  shoulders,  as  down  a  slope  of  ice  ; 
and  strange  ladies,  impelled  by  this  apprehension,  had  been  known 
to  ask  her  in  a  friendly  whisper  if  she  could  thoroughly  depend 
upon  the  pins  at  her  throat.  As  Mrs.  Bormalack  often  said, 
speaking  of  her  noble  boarders  among  her  friends,  those  shoulders 
of  her  ladyship  were  Quite  a  Feature.  Next  to  the  pride  of  having 
at  her  table  such  guests — who,  however,  did  not  give  in  to  the 
good  old  English  custom  of  paying  double  prices  for  having 
a  title — was  the  distinction  of  pointing  to  those  unique  shoulders 
and  of  talking  about  them. 

Her  ladyship  had  a  shrill,  reedy  voice,  and  spoke  loudly.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  most  superficial  observer,  moreover,  that  she 
possessed  a  very  strong  American  accent. 

*  At  our  first  boarding-house,'  she  said,  replying  indirectly  to 
the  landlady's  remark,  *at  our  first  boarding-house,  which  was  Jn 
Wellclose  Square,  next  to  the  Board  Schools,  there  was  a  man  who 
once  dduaUy  slapped  his  lordship  on  the  back.  And  then  he 
laughed !  To  be  sure,  he  was  only  a  Dane,  but  the  disrespect  was 
just  the  same.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  his  lordship,  who  now  spoke,  having  compro- 
mised matters  with  the  crust,  *  the  ignominy  of  being  slapped  on 
the  back  by  a  powerful  sea  captain  is  hardly  to  be  weighed  in 
comparison  with  the  physical  pain  it  causcis.' 

« We  are  quite  sure,  however,  Mrs.  Bormalack,'  the  lady  went 
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on,  ^  that  you  will  admit  none  under  your  roof  but  those  prepared 
to  respeot  rank ;  we  want  no  levellers  or  mischievous  Radicals  for 
our  companions.' 

^  It  is  to  be  a  young  lady,'  said  Mrs.  Bormalack. 

^  Young  ladies,  at  all  events,  do  not  slap  gentlemen  on  the 
back,  whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not,'  said  his  lordship  kindly. 
*  We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  her,  ma'am.' 

This  ornament  of  the  Upper  House  was  a  big,  fat  man,  with  a 
face  like  a  full  moon.  His  features  were  not  distinctly  aristocratic ; 
his  cheeks  were  flabby  and  his  nose  broad ;  also  he  had  a  double 
chin.  His  long  hair  was  a  soft,  creamy  white,  the  kind  of  white 
which  in  old  age  follows  a  manhood  of  red  hair.  He  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  his  elbows  on  the  arms,  as 
if  he  desired  to  get  as  much  rest  out  of  the  chair  as  possible.  His 
eyes  were  very  soft  and  dreamy ;  his  expression  was  that  of  a  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  in  the  quieter  parts  of  the 
world.  .  He,  too,  spoke  with  a  marked  American  accent  and  with 
slowness,  as  if  measuring  his  words  and  appreciating  himself  their 
importance.  The  dignity  of  his  manner  was  not  wholly  due  to 
his  position,  but  in  great  measure  to  his  former  profession.  For 
his  lordship  had  not  always  rejoiced  in  his  present  dignity,  nor,  in 
£ict,  had  he  been  brought  up  to  it.  Persons  intending  to  become 
peers  of  Great  Britain  do  not,  as  a  rule^  first  spend  more  than 
forty  years  as  schoolmasters  in  their  native  town.  And  just  as 
clergymen,  and  especially  young  clergymen,  love  to  talk  loud, 
because  it  makes  people  remember  that  they  are  in  the  presence 
of  those  whose  wisdom  demands  attention,  so  old  schoolmasters 
speak  slowly  because  their  words — even  the  lightest,  which  are 
usually  pretty  heavy — have  got  to  be  listened  to,  under  penalties* 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  began  to  '  enjoy  the  title,'  the  ex- 
schoolmaster  addressed  himself  with  some  care  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  manner  which  he  thought  due  to  his  position.  It  was  certainly 
pompous ;  it  was  intended  to  be  affable ;  it  was  naturally,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  a  most  kind  disposition  and  an  excellent  heart, 
courteous  and  considerate. 

*  I  am  rejoiced,  Mrs.  Bormalack,'  he  went  on  grandly,  and  with 
a  bow,  ^  that  we  are  to  be  cheered  in  our  domestic  circle  by  the 
addition  of  a  young  lady.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  care  with  which  you  consider  the  happiness  of  your 
guests.'  The  Professor,  who  owed  for  five  weeks,  murmured  that 
no  one  felt  it  more  than  himself.  '  Sometimes,  ma'am,  I  own  that 
even  with  the  delightful  society  of  yourself  (*  Oh,  my  lord,  your 
lordship  is  too  kind,'  said  Mrs.  Bormalack)  ^  and  of  the  accom- 
plished Professor,' — here  he  bowed  to  the  Professor,  who  nodded 
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and  spread  out  his  hands  professionally,  *  and  of  the  learned  Mr* 
Daniel  Fagg,' — here  he  bowed  to  Mr.  Fagg,  who  took  no  notice  at 
all,  because  he  was  thinking  of  his  triangles  and  was  gazing  straight 
before  him — *  and  of  Mr.  Josephus  Coppin,' — here  he  bowed  to 
Josephus  Coppin,  who  humbly  inclined  his  head  without  a  smile, 

*  and  of  Mr.  Maliphant,' — here  he  bowed  to  Mr.  Maliphant,  who 
with  a  breakfast  knife  was  trying  to  make  a  knobly  crust  assume 
the  shape  of  a  human  head,  in  fact,  the  head  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  and  of  Mr.  Harry  Groslett,  who  is  not  with  us  so  much  as  we  could 
desire  of  so  sprightly  a  young  man ;  and  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
all  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  and  splendour  of  London,  I  sometimes 
suspect  that  we  are  not  always  so  cheerful  as  we  might  be.' 

'  Give  me,'  said  his  wife,  folding  her  little  hands  and  looking 
round  her  with  a  warlike  expression,  as  if  inviting  contradiction, 

*  give  me  Canaan  City,  New  Hampshire,  for  gaiety.' 

Nobody  combated  this  position,  nor  did  anybody  reply  at  all, 
unless  the  pantomime  of  the  Professor  was  intended  for  a  reply 
by  gesture,  like  the  learned  Thaumast.  For,  with  precision  and 
abstracted  air,  lie  rolled  up  a  little  ball  of  bread,  about  as  big  as 
a  marble,  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  closed  his  fingers 
upon  it,  and  then  opened  them,  showing  that  the  ball  had  vanished. 
Then  he  executed  the  slightest  possible  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
spread  out  his  hands,  and  nodded  to  his  lordship,  saying,  with 
a  sweet  smile, — 

'  Pretty  thing,  isn't  it  ?  * 

^  I  hope,  sir,  that  she  will  be  pretty,'  said  his  lordship,  thinking 
of  the  young  lady,  '  To  look  at  a  pretty  face  is  as  good  as  a  day 
of  sunshine.' 

*  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,'  Mrs.  Bormalack  replied  with  enthu- 
siasm, '  and  I  am  sure  she  must  be  as  good  as  she  is  pretty ;  because 
she  paid  three  months  in  advance.  With  a  piano,  too,  which  she 
will  play  herself.  She  is  a  dressmaker  by  trade,  and  she  wants  to' 
set  herself  up  in  a  genteel  way.  And  she's  got  a  little  money,  she 
says ; '  a  sweet  smile  crossed  her  face  as  she  thought  that  most  of 
this  little  money  would  come  into  her  own  pocket. 

*  A  dressmaker  1 '  cried  her  ladyship.  *  Do  tell  I  I  was  in  that 
line  myself  before  I  married.  That  was  long  before  we  began  to 
enjoy  the  title.  You  don't  know,  ma'am' — here  she  dropped  her 
voice — *  you  don't  know  how  remarkably  fond  his  lordship  is  of  a 
pretty  face ;  choice  with  them,  too.  Not  every  face  pleases  him. 
Oh  I  you  wouldn't  believe  how  particular.  Which  shows  his 
aristocratic  descent ;  because  we  all  know  what  his  ancestors  were.* 

*To  be  sure,' said  the  landlady,  nodding  significantly.  *We 
all  know  what  they  were.     Eovers  to  a  man—:[,jp^^^5^  ^J^4-.  L^d 
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as  for  the  young  lady,  she  will  be  here  this  evening,  in  time  for 
tea.  Shrimps  and  Sally  Lunn,  my  lord.  And  her  name  is  Miss 
Kennedy.  Bespectable,  if  poor  ;  and  illustrious  ancestors  is  more 
than  we  can  all  of  us  have,  nor  yet  deserve.' 

Here  the  Professor  rose,  having  finished  his  breakfast.  One 
might  have  noticed  that  he  had  extremely  long  and  delicate  fingers, 
and  that  they  seemed  always  in  movement ;  also  that  he  had  a 
way  of  looking  at  you  as  if  he  meant  you  to  look  straight  and 
steady  into  his  eyes,  and  not  to  go  rolling  your  eyes  about  in  the 
frivolous,  irresponsible  way  aflFected  by  some  people.  He  walked 
slowly  to  the  window ;  then,  as  if  seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  express  his  feelings  in  pantomime,  or  else,  it  may  be,  to  try  an 
experiment,  returned  to  the  table,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  his 
lordship's  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  a  large  red  silk  one,  well 
iitted  for  the  purpose.  How  he  conveyed  a  saucer  unseen  from 
the  table  into  that  handkerchief,  and  how  that  saucer  got  into 
the  nobleman's  coat-tail  pocket,  were  things  known  only  to  himself. 
Yet  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  though  everybody  looked  on, 
nobody  expressed  delight  or  astonishment,  for  this  exhibition  of 
magic  and  spells  went  on  every  day,  and  whenever  the  Professor 
was  among  them.  He  moved  about  accompanied,  so  to  speak, 
by  a  legion  of  invisible  attendants  and  servants,  who  conveyed,  hid, 
brought  back,  imcovered,  discovered,  recovered,  lost,  found,  rapped, 
groaned,  cried,  whistled,  sang,  moved  chairs  and  tables,  and,  in  fact, 
behaved  as  only  a  troop  of  well-drilled  elves  can  behave.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  he  had  a  great  gift  of  silence. 
By  trade  he  was  a  Professor  of  legerdemain.  Other  Professors  there 
are  who  hold  up  the  light  of  this  science,  and  hand  it  down  to  pos- 
terity undimmed ;  but  none  with  such  an  ardent  love  for  their 
work  as  Professor  Climo.  For  he  practised  all  day  long,  except 
when  he  was  reading  the  feats  of  the  illustrious  conjurers,  sorcerers, 
necromancers,  and  wizards  of  old  time,  or  inventing  new  combina- 
tions, traps  for  the  credulous,  and  contrivances  to  make  that 
which  was  not  seen  like  xmto  that  which  was.  The  East  End  of 
London  is  not  the  richest  field  for  such  performers;  but  he  was 
young,  and  he  lived  in  hope — very  often,  when  there  were  no 
engagements — upon  it.  At  such  times  he  became  a  simple  lodger, 
instead  of  a  boarder,  at  Mrs.  Bormalack's,  and  went  without  any 
meals. 

The  situation  of  this  boarding-house,  poetically  described  by  his 
lordship  as  in  the  midst  of  the  pjaiety  of  London,  was  in  the  far 
East,  in  that  rrigiou  o-  Fjoud.m  which  is  less  known  to  Kngasiiin*"ii 
than  if  it  w^^rr*  situa^^pl  in  the  wil  i**st  part  of  riuldnHo,  or  rimn  \g^ 
the  pine  forests  of  British  Coluuiuiu.    ll  stood,  iu  iact,  upon  6r,cpacy 
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Grreen,  a  small  strip  of  Eden  which  has  heen  visited  by  few,  indeed, 
of  those  who  do  not  live  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Yet,  it  is  a 
romantic  spot. 

Two  millions  of  people,  or  thereabouts,  live  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  That  seems  a  good-sized  population  for  an  utterly  un- 
known town.  They  have  no  institutions  of  their  own  to  speak  of, 
no  public  buildings  of  any  importance,  no  municipality,  no  gentry, 
no  carriages,  no  soldiers,  no  picture-galleries,  no  theatres,  no  opera 
— they  have  nothing.  It  is  the  fashion  to  believe  that  they  are  all 
paupers,  which  is  a  foolish  and  mischievous  belief,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Probably  there  is  no  such  spectacle  in  the  whole 
world  as  that  of  this  immense,  neglected,  forgotten  great  city  of 
East  London.  It  is  even  neglected  by  its  own  citizens,  who  have 
never  yet  perceived  their  abandoned  condition.  They  are  Lon 
doners,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  no  part  or  share  of  London ;  its 
wealth,  its  splendours,  its  honours  exist  not  for  them.  They  see 
nothiug  of  any  splendours  ;  even  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  goeth  west- 
ward :  the  city  lies  between  them  and  the  greatness  of  England. 
They  are  beyond  the  wards,  and  cannot  become  aldermen ;  the  rich 
London  merchants  go  north  and  south  and  west ;  but  they  go  not 
east.  Nobody  goes  east ;  no  one  wants  to  see  the  place ;  no  one  is 
curious  about  the  way  of  life  in  the  east.  Books  on  London  pass 
it  over ;  it  has  little  or  no  history ;  great  men  are  not  buried  in 
its  churchyards,  which  are  not  even  ancient,  and  crowded  by  citizens 
as  obscure  as  those  who  now  breathe  the  upper  airs  about  them. 
If  anything  happens  in  the  east,  people  at  the  other  end  have  to 
stop  and  think  before  they  can  remember  where  the  place  may  be. 

The  house  was  old,  built  of  red  bricks  with  a  *  shell '  decoration 
over  the  door.  It  contained  room  for  about  eight  boarders,  who 
had  one  sitting-room  in  common.  This  was  the  breakfast-room, 
a  meal  at  which  all  were  present ;  the  dining-room — but  nobody 
except  his  lordship  and  his  wife  dined  at  home ;  the  tea-room — 
but  tea  was  too  early  for  most  of  the  boarders ;  and  the  supper- 
room.  After  supper  tobacco  was  tolerated.  The  boarders  were 
generally  men,  and  mostly  elderly  men  of  staid  and  quiet  manners, 
with  whom  the  evening  pipe  was  the  conclusion  and  solace  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  like  the  perpetual  incense  of  a  tap-room,  and  yet 
the  smell  of  tobacco  was  never  absent  from  the  room,  lingering 
about  the  folds  of  the  dingy  curtain,  which  served  for  both  summer 
and  winter,  clinging  to  the  horsehair  sofa,  to  the  leather  of  the 
chairs,  and  to  the  rusty  table-cloth. 

The  furniture  was  old  and  mean.  The  wall-paper  had  once  been 
crimson,  but  was  now  only  dark ;  the  ceiling  had  for  many  years 
wanted  white- washing  badly ;  the  door  and  windows  wanted  paints 
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ing ;  the  wiodows  always  wanted  cleaning ;  the  rope  of  one  of  the 
blinds  was  broken ;  and  the  blind  itself,  not  nearly  so  white  as  it 
might  have  been,  was  pinned  half-way  up.  Everything  was  shabby ; 
everything  wanted  polishing,  washing,  brightening  up. 

A  couple  of  arm-chairs  stood,  when  meals  were  not  going  on, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace — one  being  reserved  for  his 
lordship,  and  the  other  for  his  wife ;  they  were,  like  the  sofa,  of 
horsehair,  and  slippery.  There  was  a  long  table  covered  by  a 
£Etded  red  cloth ;  the  carpet  was  a  Brussels  once  of  a  warm  crimson, 
now  worn  threadbare ;  the  hearthrug  was  worn  into  holes ;  one  or 
two  of  the  chairs  had  broken  out  and  showed  glimpses  of  stuflSlng. 
The  sideboard  was  of  old-fashioned  build,  and  a  shiny  black  by 
reason  of  its  age ;  there  were  two  or  three  hanging  shelves  filled 
with  books,  the  property  of  his  lordship,  who  loved  reading ;  the 
mantel-shelf  was  decorated  by  a  small  collection  of  pipes;  and 
above  it  hung  a  portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Bormalack,  formerly  a 
Collector  in  the  great  Brewing  House  of  Messenger,  Marsden  and 
Company. 

His  widow,  who  carried  on  the  house,  was  a  comfortable — a 
serenely  comfortable  woman,  who  regarded  the  world  from  the 
optimist's  point  of  view.  Perfect  health  and  a  tolerably  pro- 
sperous business,  where  the  returns  are  regular  though  the  profits 
are  small,  make  the  possessor  agree  with  Pope  and  Candide  that 
everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Impossible  not  to  be  contented,  happy,  and  religious,  when  volt 
wishes  are  narrowed  to  a  tidy  dinner,  a  comfortable  supper  with  a 
little  something  hot,  boarders  who  pay  up  regular,  do  not  grumble, 
and  go  to  bed  sober ;  and  a  steady  hope  that  you  will  not  *  get 
something,'  by  which  of  course  is  meant  that  you  may  not  fall  ill 
of  any  disagreeable  or  painful  disease.  To  *get  Eomething'  is 
one  of  the  pretty  euphemisms  of  our  daily  speech. 

She  had  had  one  or  two  unlucky  accidents,  such  as  the  case  of 
Captain  Saflfrey,  who  stayed  two  months,  and  drank  enough  beer 
to  float  a  three-decker,  and  then  sailed  away,  promising  to  pay, 
and  would  have  done  so — for  he  was  an  honest  man — but  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  while  in  liquor.  But  her  present 
boarders  seemed  most  respectable,  and  she  was  at  ease. 

Of  course,  the  persons  of  greatest  consideration  among  them 
were  the  noble  pair  who  enjoyed  the  title.  Eank  is  respected,  if 
you  please,  even  at  the  East  End  of  London,  and  perhaps  more 
there  than  in  fashionable  quarters,  because  it  is  so  rare.  King 
John,  it  is  true,  had  once  a  palace  at  Stepney ;  but  that  is  a  long 
time  to  look  back  upon,  and  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  now  not 
remember  to  have  been  kicked  by  the  choleric  monjf^gl^  ^Ui#^.tlie 
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Marquis  of  Worcester  had  once  a  great  house  here,  what  time  the 
sainted  Charles  was  ripening  things  for  a  row  Bojal.  That  house 
is  gone  too,  and  I  do  not  know  where  it  used  to  stand.  From  the 
time  of  this  East  End  Marquis  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Davenant,  last  year,  there  have  been  no  resident  members  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  no  member  of  the  foreign  nobility,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  dusky  Marquis  of  Choufleur,  from  Hayti, 
who  is  reported  on  good  authority  to  have  once  lived  in  these  parts 
for  six  months,  thinking  he  was  in  the  politest  and  most  fashionable 
suburb  of  London.  He  is  further  said  to  have  carried  on  with 
Satanic  wildness  in  Limehouse  and  the  West  India  Dock  Boad  of 
an  evening.  A  Japanese,  too,  certainly  once  went  to  an  hotel  in 
America  Square,  which  is  not  quite  the  East  End,  and  said  he  was 
a  Prince  in  his  own  country.  He  stayed  a  week,  and  drank  cham- 
pagne all  day  long.  Then  he  decamped  without  paying  the  bill ; 
and  when  the  landlord  went  to  the  Embassy  to  complain,  he 
thought  it  was  the  Ambassador  himself,  until  he  discovered  that 
all  Japanese  are  exactly  alike.  Wherefore  he  desisted  from  any 
further  attempt  to  identify  the  missing  Prince  for  want  of  the 
missing  link,  namely,  some  distinctive  feature. 

The  illustrious  pair  had  now  been  in  the  House  for  six  weeks. 
Previously  they  had  spent  some  time  in  Wellclose  Square,  which  is 
no  doubt  well  known  to  fashionable  readers,  and  lies  contiguous  to 
St.  George's  Streets  Here  happened  that  accident  of  the  back- 
slapping  so  feelingly  alluded  to  by  her  ladyship.  They  were 
come  from  America  to  take  up  an  old  &mily  title  which  had  been 
in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  generations.  They  appeared  to  be 
poor,  but  able  to  find  the  modest  weekly  sum  asked  by  Mrs. 
Bormalack ;  and  in  order  to  secure  her  confidence  and  goodwill, 
they  paid  every  week  in  advance.  They  drank  nothing  but  water, 
but,  to  make  up,  his  lordship  ate  a  great  deal,  especially  at  break- 
fast, and  they  asked  for  strange  things,  unknown  to  English 
households.  In  other  respects  they  gave  no  kind  of  trouble,  were 
easily  satisfied,  never  grumbled,  and  were  affable.  For  their  rank 
they  certainly  dressed  shabbily,  but  high  social  station  is  sometimes 
found  coupled  with  eccentricity.  Doubtless  Lord  Davenant  had 
his  reasons  for  going  about  in  a  coat  white  at  the  seams  and 
shiny  at  the  back,  which,  being  made  of  sympathetic  stuff,  and 
from  long  habit,  had  assumed  the  exact  shape  of  his  noble  back 
and  shoulders,  with  a  beautiful  model  of  his  illustrious  elbows. 
For  similarly  good  and  sufficient  reasons  Lady  Davenant  wore  that 

old  black  gown  and  those  mended  gloves  and ;  but  it  is  cruel 

to  enumerate  the  shortcomings  of  her  attire. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  his  public  charac^i^j-^d  tJ^cJfeafessor 
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would  rank  in  the  House  after  his  lordship.  Nothing  confers 
greatness  more  quickly  than  an  unabashed  appearance  upon  a 
platform.  Mr.  Maliphant,  however,  who  had  travelled  and  could 
relate  tales  of  adventure,  might  dispute  precedence  with  him. 
He  was  now  a  carver  of  figure-heads  for  ships.  It  is  an  old  and 
honourable  trade,  but  in  these  latter  days  it  has  decayed.  He  had 
a  small  yard  at  Limehouse,  where  he  worked  all  by  himself,  turning 
out  heads  in  the  rough,  so  that  they  might  be  transformed  into  a 
beauteous  goddess,  or  a  Saucy  Poll,  or  a  bearded  Neptune,  as  the 
owners  might  prefer.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  with  a  crumpled  and 
million-lined  face,  but  active  still  and  talkative.  His  memory 
played  him  tricks,  and  he  took  little  interest  in  new  things.  He 
had  a  habit,  too,  which  disconcerted  people  unaccustomed  to  him, 
of  thinking  one  part  of  a  reminiscence  to  himself  and  saying  the 
rest  aloud,  so  that  one  got  only  the  torso  or  mangled  trunk  of  the 
story,  or  the  head,  or  the  feet,  with  or  without  the  tail,  which  is 
the  point. 

The  learned  Daniel  Fagg,  rapt  always  in  contemplation,  was 
among  them  but  not  of  them.  He  was  lately  arrived  from 
Australia,  bringing  with  him  a  Discovery  which  took  away  the 
breath  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  filled  all  the  scholars  and  learned 
men  of  Europe  with  envy  and  hatred,  so  that  they  combined  and 
formed  a  general  conspiracy  to  keep  him  down,  and  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  his  great  book,  lest  the  world  should  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  them,  and  laugh  at  the  blindness  of  its  great 
ones.  Daniel  himself  said  so,  and  an  oppressed  man  generally 
knows  his  oppressor.  He  went  away  every  morning  after  breakfast, 
and  returned  for  tea.  He  was  believed  to  occupy  the  day  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  his  Discovery,  the  nature  of  which  was 
unknown  at  the  boarding-house,  among  clergymen  and  other 
scholars.  In  the  evening  he  sat  over  a  Hebrew  Eible  and  a 
dictionary,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  A  harmless  man,  but  soured  and 
disappointed  with  the  cold  reception  of  his  Great  Discovery. 

Another  boarder  was  the  unfortunate  Josephus  Coppin,  who 
was  a  clerk  in  the  great  brewing-house  of  Messenger,  Marsden  and 
Company.  He  had  been  there  for  forty  years,  being  now 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  grey,  and  sad  of  face,  because,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  the  world,  he  was  not  advanced,  but  remained 
for  ever  among  the  juniors  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
Other  men  of  his  own  standing  were  Chief  Brewers,  Collectors, 
and  Chief  Accountants.  He  was  almost  where  he  had  started. 
The  young  men  came  and  mounted  the  ladder  of  promotion,  passing 
him  one  after  the  other ;  he  alone  remained  upon  the  rung  which 
be  had  reached  one  day,  now  thirty  years  bygone,  when  a  certain 
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thing  happened,  the  consequences  of  which  were  to  keep  him 
down,  to  ruin  his  prospects,  to  humiliate  and  degrade  him,  to 
sadden  and  embitter  his  whole  life.  Lastly,  there  was  a  young 
man,  the  only  young  man  among  them,  one  Harry  Goslett  by 
name,  who  had  quite  recently  joined  the  boarding-house.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Coppin,  and  was  supposed  to  be  looking  for 
a  place  of  business. 

But  he  was  an  uncertain  boarder.  He  paid  for  his  dinner,  but 
never  dined  at  home ;  he  had  brought  with  him  a  lathe,  which  he 
set  up  in  a  little  garden-house,  and  here  he  worked  by  himself, 
but  in  a  fitful,  lazy  way,  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  whether  he 
worked  or  not.  He  seemed  to  prefer  strolling  about  the  place, 
looking  around  him  as  if  he  had  never  seen  things  before,  and  he 
was  wont  to  speak  of  familiar  objects  as  if  they  were  strange  and 
rare.  These  eccentricities  were  regarded  as  due  to  his  having 
been  to  America.  A  handsome  young  man  and  cheerful,  which 
made  it  a  greater  pity  that  he  was  so  idle. 

On  this  morning  the  first  to  start  for  the  day's  business  was 
Daniel  Fagg.  He  put  his  Hebrew  Bible  on  the  bookshelf,  took 
out  a  memorandum-book  and  the  stump  of  a  pencil,  made  an 
entry,  and  then  counted  out  his  money,  which  amounted  to  eight- 
and-sixpence,  with  a  sigh.  He  was  a  little  man,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  thin  hair  was  sandy  in  colour.  His  face  was  thin,  and 
he  looked  hungry  and  under-fed.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  he  seldom 
had  money  enough  for  dinner,  and  so  went  without.  Nothing 
was  remarkable  in  his  face,  except  a  pair  of  very  large  and  thick 
eyebrows,  also  of  sandy  hue,  which  is  unusual,  and  produces  a 
very  curious  efiect.  With  these  he  was  wont  to  frown  tremen- 
dously as  he  went  along,  frightening  the  little  children  into  fits ; 
when  he  was  not  frowning,  he  looked  dejected.  It  must  have  been 
an  unhappy  condition  of  things  which  made  the  poor  man  thus 
alternate  between  wrath  and  depression.  There  were,  however, 
moments — those  when  he  got  hold  of  a  new  listener — in  which  he 
would  light  up  with  enthusiasm  as  he  detailed  the  history  of  his 
Discovery.  Then  the  thin,  drawn  cheek  would  fill  out,  and  his 
quivering  lips  would  become  firm,  and  his  dejected  eyes  would 
brighten  with  the  old  pride  of  discovery,  and  he  would  laugh  once 
more,  and  rub  his  hands  with  pride,  when  he  described  the  honest 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  the  Australian  township,  where  he  first 
announced  the  great  Eevelation  he  was  to  make  to  the  world,  and 
received  their  enthusiastic  cheers  and  shouts  of  encouragement. 

Harry  Groslett  was  his  last  listener,  and,  as  the  enthusiast 
thought,  his  latest  convert. 

A«  Daniel  passed  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  was  looking  for 
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his  hat  among  a  collection  of  hats  as  bad  as  waB  ever  seen  out  of 
Canadian  backwoods,  Harry  Goslett  himself  came  downstairs,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  slowly  and  lazily  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  work  to  do  or  time  to  keep.  He  laughed  and  nodded 
to  the  discoverer. 

*  Oho  I  Dan'l,'  he  said ;  *  how  are  the  triangles  ?  and  are  you 
really  going  back  to  the  Lion's  Den  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Groslett,  I  am  going  back  there  !  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them ;  I  am  going  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Egyptian  Department. 
He  says  he  will  give  me  a  hearing ;  they  all  said  they  would,  and 
they  have.  But  they  won't  listen  ;  it's  no  use  to  hear  unless  you 
listen.  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  jealousy  among  the  learned,  Mr. 
Goslett  I' 

*  It  is  indeed,  my  Prophet ;  have  they  subscribed  to  the 
book?' 

*  No  I  they  won't  subscribe.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  help  to 
bring  out  a  work  which  proves  them  all  wrong  ?  Come,  sir,  even 
at  your  age  you  can't  think  so  well  of  poor  humanity.' 

*  Daniel — '  the  young  man  laid  his  hands  impressively  upon  the 
little  man's  shoulders — *  you  showed  me  yesterday  a  list  of  forty- 
five  subscribers  to  your  book,  at  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
apiece.     Where  ia  that  aubacription-money  ? ' 

The  poor  man  blushed,  and  hung  his  head. 

'  A  man  must  live,'  he  said  at  length,  trying  to  frown  fiercely, 

*  Yes,  but  unpleasant  notice  is  sometimes  taken  of  the  way  in 
which  people  live,  my  dear  friend.  This  is  not  a  free  country ; 
not  by  any  means  free.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  take  the  triangles 
back  to  Australia,  and  print  the  book  there,  among  your  friends.' 

'  No ! '  The  little  man  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  rammed  his 
head  into  his  hat  with  determination.  ^  No,  Mr.  Goslett,  and  no 
again.  It  shall  be  printed  here.  I  will  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  the 
so-called  scholars  here,  in  London — in  their  stronghold^  close  to 
the  British  Museum.  Besides' — here  he  relaxed,  and  turned  a 
pitiful  face  of  sorrow  and  shame  upon  his  adviser — *  besides,  can 
I  forget  the  day  when  I  left  Australia  ?  They  all  came  aboard 
to  say  good-bye.  The  papers  had  paragraphs  about  it.  They 
shouted  one  after  the  other,  and  nobblers  went  around  surpris- 
ing, and  they  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said,  "  Go,  Dan'l,"  or 
*'  Go,  Fagg,"  or  "  Go,  Mr.  Fagg,"  according  to  their  intimacy 
and  the  depth  of  their  friendship — '*  Go  where  honour  and  glory 
and  a  great  fortune,  with  a  pension  on  the  Queen's  Civil  List,  are 
waiting  for  you."  On  the  voyage  I  even  dreamed  of  a  title ;  I 
thought  Sir  Daniel  Fagg,  Knight  or  Baronet,  or  the  Eight 
Beverend  Lord  Fagg,  would  sound  well  to  go  back  to  Australia 
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with.  Honour?  Glory?  Fortune?  where  are  they?  Eight- 
and-sixpence  in  my  pocket ;  and  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Depart- 
ment calls  me  a  fool,  because  I  won't  acknowledge  that  truth — 
yes,  TRUTH — is  error.     Laughs  at  the  triangles,  Mr.  Goslett  1 ' 

He  laughed  bitterly  and  went  out,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him. 

Then  Harry  entered  the  breakfast-room,  nodding  pleasantly  to 
everybody ;  and  without  any  apology  for  lateness,  as  if  breakfast 
could  be  kept  about  all  the  morning  to  suit  his  convenience,  sat 
down  and  began  to  eat.  Jonathan  Coppin  got  up,  sighed  and 
went  away  to  his  brewery.  The  Professor  looked  at  the  last  comer 
with  a  meditative  air,  as  if  he  would  like  to  make  him  disappear, 
and  could  do  it  too,  but  was  uncertain  how  Harry  would  take  it. 
Mrs.  Bormalack  hurried  away  on  domestic  business.  Mr.  Mali- 
phant  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  then  laughed 
again  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something  really  comic,  and  said, 

*  Yes,  I  knew  the  Sergeant  very  well,  a  well  set-up  man  he  was, 
and  Caroline  Coppin  was  a  pretty  girl.'  At  this  point  his  face 
clouded  and  his  eyes  expressed  doubt.     *  There  was,'  lie  added, 

*  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  young  man,  something ' — here 
he  tapped  his  forehead — *  something  about  your  father  or  your 
mother,  or  both ;  but  I  have  forgotten — never  mind.  Another 
time — another  time.' 

He  ran  away  with  boyish  activity  and  a  schoolboy's  laugh, 
being  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  one  becomes  light  of  heart 
once  more,  knowing  by  experience  that  nothing  matters  very 
much.  There  were  none  left  in  the  room  but  the  couple  who 
enjoyed  the  title. 

His  lordship  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  apparently  enjoying  it,  in 
meditation  and  repose ;  this,  one  perceives,  is  quite  the  best  way 
of  enjoying  an  hereditary  title,  if  you  come  to  it  late  in  life. 

His  wife  had,  meanwhile,  got  out  a  little  shabby  portfolio  in 
black  leather,  and  was  turning  over  the  papers  with  impatience ; 
now  and  then  she  looked  up  to  see  whether  this  late  young 
man  had  finished  his  breakfast.  She  fidgeted,  arranged,  and 
worried  with  her  papers,  so  that  anyone,  whose  skull  was  not  six 
inches  thick,  might  have  seen  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her 
husband.  It  was  also  quite  clear  to  those  who  thought  about 
things,  and  watched  this  little  lady,  that  there  may  be  meaning  in 
certain  proverbial  expressions  touching  grey  mares. 

Presently  Harry  Goslett  finished  his  coffee,  and,  paying  no 
attention  to  her  little  ladyship's  signals  of  distress,  began  to  open 
up  conversation  on  general  subjects  with  the  noble  lord. 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer.     Here  were  the  precious  moments 
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wasted  and  thrown  away,  every  one  of  which  should  be  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  recognition  of  their  rights. 

*  Young  man,'  she  cried,  jumping  up  in  her  chair  ;  ^  if  you've 
got  nothing  to  do  but  to  loll  and  lop  around,  all  forenoon,  I  gXiess 
we  hev,  and  this  is  the  room  in  which  wo  do  that  work,' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Davenant ' 

'  Young  man — Git ' 

She  pointed  to  the  door. 

Chapter  II. 

A  TEBT  COUPLETE  CASE. 

His  lordship,  left  alone  with  his  wife,  manifested  certain  signs 
of  uneasiness.  She  laid  the  portfolio  on  the  table,  turned  over  the 
papers,  sorted  some  of  them,  picked  out  some  for  reference,  fetched 
the  ink,  and  placed  the  penholder  in  position. 

*  Now,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *  no  time  to  lose.  Let  us  set  to  work 
in  earnest.' 

His  lordship  sighed.  He  was  sitting  with  his  fat  hands  upon 
his  knees,  contented  with  the  repose  of  the  moment. 

*  Clara  Martha,'  he  grumbled,  *  cannot  I  have  one  hour  of  rest  ? ' 

*  Not  one,  till  you  get  your  rights.'  She  hovered  over  him  like 
a  little  falcon,  fierce  and  persistent.  *  Not  one.  What  ?  You  a 
British  peer  ?  You,  who  ought  to  be  sitting  with  a  coronet  on 
your  head — ^you  to  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  writing  out  your 
Case  ?    And  such  a  Case  I ' 

He  only  moaned.     Certainly  he  was  a  very  lethargic  person. 

*  You  are  not  the  Carpenter,  your  father.  Nor  even  the  Wheel- 
wright, your  grandfather,  who  came  down  of  his  own  accord.  You 
would  rise,  you  would  soar — you  have  the  spirit  of  your  ancestors.' 

He  feebly  flapped  with  his  elbows,  as  if  he  really  would  like  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  air,  but  made  no  verbal  response. 

*  Cousin  Nathaniel,'  she  went  on,  ^  gave  us  six  months  at  six 
dollars  a  week.  That's  none  too  generous  of  Nathaniel,  seeing  we 
have  no  children,  and  he  will  be  the  heir  to  the  title.  I  guess 
Aurelia  Tucker  set  him  against  the  thing.  Six  months,  and  three 
of  them  gone  already,  and  nothing  done.  What  would  Aurelia 
say  if  we  went  home  again,  beaten  ? ' 

The  little  woman  gasped,  and  would  have  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  but  they  were  such  a  long  way  down — shoulders  so  slop- 
ing could  not  be  shrugged. 

Her  remonstrances  moved  the  heavy  man,  who  drew  bis  chair 
to  the  table  with  great  deliberation. 

*  We  are  here,'  she  continued — always  the  j(|JMy1:;!BaL.QPd  4il^ 
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strengthener  of  faith — *  not  to  claim  a  title  but  to  assume  it.  We 
shall  present  our  Cabe  to  Parliament,  or  the  Queen,  or  the  Hoiise 
of  Lords,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  whosoever  is  the  right 
person,  and  we  shall  say,  "  I  am  Lord  Davenant."     That  is  all.' 

*  Clara  Martha,'  said  her  husband,  'I  wish  that  were  all  we 
had  to  do.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  would  as  soon  be  back  in  Canaan 
City,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  trouble  over.  The  memoranda 
are  all  here,'  he  said.  '  Can't  we  get  someone  else  to  draw  up  the 
Case  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  You  must  do  it.  Why,  you  used  to  think 
nothing  of  writing  out  a  Fourth  of  July  speech.' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  And  you  know  that  you  have  often  said,  yourself,  that  there 
wasn't  a  book  written  that  could  teach  you  anything  up  to  Quad- 
ratic Equations.    And  self-raised,  too  I ' 

*  It  isn't  that,  Clara  Martha.  It  isn't  that.  Listen ! '  he  sank 
his  voice  to  a  whisper.  *  7i'«  tlie  doubt  That's  the  point.  Every 
time  I  face  that  doubt  it's  like  a  bucket  of  cold  water  down  my 
back.' 

She  shivered.     Yes :  there  was  always  the  doubt. 

*  Come,  my  dear,'  she  said  presently ;  *  we  must  get  the  Case 
drawn  up,  so  that  anyone  may  read  it.  That  is  the  first  thing — 
never  think  of  any  doubt.' 

He  took  up  one  of  the  loose  papers,  which  was  covered  with 
writing. 

*  Timothy  Clitheroe  Davenant,'  he  read  with  a  weary  sigh, 
*  died  at  Canaan  City,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.  By  trade  he  was  a 
Wheelwright.  His  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  church  register  of 
July  1,  1773.  His  headstone  still  stands  in  the  old  churchyard, 
and  says  that  he  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two — it  does  not  say  where  he  was  bom — 
and  that  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  at  the  day  of  his  death. 
Also,  that  long  time  he  bore ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  but  you  needn't  put  that  in.  Go  on  with  your  Case. 
Tlie  next  point  is  your  own  father.  Courage,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  very 
strong  Case.' 

*  The  Case  is  very  strong.'  His  lordship  plucked  up  courage,  and 
took  up  another  paper.  '  This  is  my  father's  record.  All  is  clear  : 
Born  in  Canaan  City  on  October  10,  1774,  the  year  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  eldest  son  of  the  aforesaid  Timothy  Clitheroe  Davenant, 
Wheelwright,  and  Dinah  his  wife — here  is  a  copy  of  the  register. 
Married  on  May  L3,  1810,  which  was  late  in  life,  because  he  didn't 
somehow  get  on  so  fast  as  some,  to  Susanna  Fegley,  of  the  same 
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parish.  Described  as  a  Carpenter — but  a  poor  workman,  Clara 
Martha,  and  fond  of  chopping  yams,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by 
none.  He  died  in  the  year  1830,  his  tombstone  still  standing, 
like  his  father's  before  him.  It  stiys  that  his  end  was  peace. 
Wal — ^he  always  wanted  it.  Give  him  peace,  with  a  chair  in  the 
verandah,  and  a  penknife  and  a  little  bit  of  pine,  and  he  asked  for 
no  more.  Only  that,  and  his  wife  wouldn't  let  him  have  it.  His 
end  was  peace.' 

*  You  all  want  peace,'  said  his  wife.  *  The  Davenants  always 
did  think  that  they  only  had  to  sit  still  and  the  plums  would  drop 
in  their  mouths.  As  for  you,  I  believe  you'd  be  content  to  sit 
and  sit  in  Canaan  City  till  Queen  Victoria  found  you  out  and  sent 
you  the  coronet  herself.  But  you've  got  a  wife  as  well  as  your 
father.' 

*  I  hev,'  he  said,  with  another  sigh.  *  Perhaps  we  were  wrong 
to  come  over — I  think  I  was  happier  in  the  schoolroom,  when  the 
boys  were  gone  hum.  It  was  very  quiet,  there,  for  a  sleep  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  stove.  And  in  summer  the  trees  looked  harnsome 
in  the  sunlight.' 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

*Come,'  she  cried.  *  Where  are  the  "Recollections"  of  your 
grandfather  ? ' 

He  found  another  paper,  and  read  it  slowly, 

'  My  grandfather  died  before  I  was  bom.  My  father,  however, 
said  that  he  used  to  throw  out  hints  about  his  illustrious  family, 
and  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back  to  England  some  people  would 
be  very  much  surprised.  But  he  never  explained  himself.  Also 
he  would  sometimes  speak  of  a  great  English  estate,  and  once  he 
said  that  the  freedom  of  a  Wheelwright  was  better  than  the  gilded 
chains  of  a  British  aristocrat — that  was  at  a  Foiurth  of  July 
Meetin'.' 

*  Men  talk  wild  at  meetins,'  said  his  wife.  '  Still,  there  may 
have  been  a  meanin'  behind  it.  Gro  on,  Timothy— I  mean,  my 
lord.' 

*  As  for  my  father,  it  pleased  him,  when  he  could  put  up  his 
feet  and  crack  with  his  friends,  to  brag  of  his  great  connections 
in  England.  But  he  never  knew  rightly  who  they  were,  and  he 
was  too  peaceful  and  restful  a  creature  to  take  steps  to  find  out.' 

*  Waitin'  for  King  George,'  observed  his  wife.  ^  Just  what 
you  would  be  doin',  but  for  me.' 

'That's  all  the  recollection.     Here  comes  my  own  declaration : 

"  I,  Timothy  Clitheroe  Davenant,  make  aflBdavit  on  oath,  if 

necessary — but  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  righteousness  of 

swearing — that  I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Timothy  Clitheroe  Dave- 
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nanfc,  sometime  carpenter  of  the  City  of  Canaan,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  and  Susanna  his  wife,  both  now  deceased ;  that  I  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  that  I  have  been  for  forty  years  a  teacher  in  my  native  town." 
That  is  all  clean  and  above-board,  Clara  3Iartha ;  no  weak  point 
so  far,  father  to  son,  marriage  certificates  regularly  found,  and 
baptism  registers.  No  one  can  ask  more.  "  Further,  I,  the  above- 
named  Timothy,  do  claim  to  be  the  lawful  and  legitimate  heir  to 
the  ancient  barony  of  Davenant,  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  the  year 
1783  by  the  death  of  the  last  lord,  without  male  issue."  Legally 
worded,  I  think,'  be  added  with  a  little  proud  smile. 

*  Yes :  it  reads  right.     Now  for  the  connection.' 

'Oh!  the  connection.'  His  lordship's  face  clouded  over. 
His  consort,  however,  awaited  the  explanation,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  in  confidence.  Where  the  masculine  mind  found  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  the  quick  woman's  intellect,  ready  to  believe  and 
tenacious  of  faith,  had  jumped  to  certainty. 

*  The  connection  is  this,'  lie  took  up  another  paper,  and 
read : 

* ''  The  last  Lord  Davenant  had  one  son  only,  a  boy  named 
Timothy  Clitheroe.  All  the  eldest  sons  of  the  House  were  named 
Timothy  Clitheroe,  just  as  all  the  Ashley s  are  named  Anthony. 
When  the  boy  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  he  was  sent  on  the 
Grand  Tour,  which  he  made  with  a  tutor.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  believed  that  he  had  some  difference  with  his  father,  the 
nature  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  He  then  embarked 
upon  a  ship  sailing  for  the  American  Colonies.  Nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  about  him,  no  news  came  to  his  father  or  his 
friends,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead."  ' 

*  Even  the  ship  was  never  heard  of,'  added  her  ladyship,  as  if 
this  was  a  fact  which  would  greatly  help  in  lengthening  the  life  of 
the  young  man. 

*  That,  too,  was  never  heard  of  again.  If  she  had  not  been 
thrown  away,  we  might  have  learned  what  became  of  the  Honour- 
able Timothy  Clitheroe  Davemant.'  There  was  some  confusion  of 
ideas  here,  which  the  ex-schoolmaster  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 

*I  mean,'  he  tried  to  explain,  *  that  if  she  got  safe  to  Boston, 
the  young  man  would  have  landed  there,  and  all  would  be  com- 
paratively clear.  Whereas,  if  she  was  cast  away,  we  must  now 
suppose  that  he  was  saved  and  got  ashore  somehow.' 

'Like  Saint  Paul,'  she  cried  triumphantly,  *  on  a  piece  of 
wreck — what  could  be  more  simple?' 

'  Because,'  her  hiisbind  conh'Tiued,  '  (hero  i^  ont^  fnct  which 
proves  that  he  dki  get  abhore,  tiial  lie  conclude]  to  btay  there 
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that  he  descended  so  far  into  the  social  scale  as  to  become  a  wheel- 
wright ;  and  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire.' 

*  Go  on,  my  dear.  Make  it  clear.  Put  it  strong.  This  is  the 
most  interesting  point  of  all.' 

*  And  this  young  man,  who  was  supposed  to  be  cast  away  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  aged  twenty- 
two,  was  exactly  the  same  age  as  my  grandfather,  Timothy 
Clitheroe  Davenant,  who  hore  the  same  name,  which  is  proved  by 
the  headstone  and  the  church  books.' 

*  Could  there,'  asked  his  wife,  springing  to  her  feet,  *  could 
there  have  been  two  Englishmen ? ' 

*0f  the  same  illustrious  and  historic  surname,  both  in 
America?'  replied  her  husband,  roused  into  a  flabby  enthusiasm. 

*  Of  the  same  beautiful  Christian  name  ? — two  Timothys  ? ' 

*  Bom  both  in  the  same  year  ? ' 

The  little  woman  with  the  bright  eyes  and  the  sloping  shoulders 
threw  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck. 

*  You  8haU  have  your  rights,  my  dear,'  she  said  ;  *  I  will  live  to 
see  you  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  hereditary  states- 
men of  England.  If  there  is  justice  in  the  land  of  England,  you 
shall  have  your  rights.  There  is  justice,  I  am  sure,  and  equal 
law  for  poor  and  rich,  and  encouragements  for  the  virtuous.  Yes, 
my  dear,  the  virtuous.  Whatever  your  faults  may  be,  your  virtues 
are  many,  and  it  can't  but  do  the  House  of  Lords  good  to  see  a 
little  virtue  among  them.  Not  that  I  hold  with  Aurelia  Tucker 
that  the  English  House  of  Lords  are  wallowers  in  sin ;  whereas, 
Irene  Pascoe  once  met  a  Knight  on  a  missionary  platform  and 
found  he'd  got  religion.  But  virtue  you  can  never  have  too 
much  of.  Courage,  my  lord  ;  forget  the  Carpenter,  and  think  only 
of  the  Nobleman,  your  grandfather,  who  condescended  to  become 
a  Wheelwright.' 

He  obediently  took  up  the  pen  and  began.  When  he  seemed 
fairly  absorbed  in  the  task  of  copying  out  and  stating  the  Case,  she 
left  him.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  he  heaved  a  gentle  sigh, 
pushed  back  his  chair,  put  up  his  feet  upon  another  chair,  covered 
his  head  with  his  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief — for  there  were  flies 
in  the  room — and  dropped  into  a  gentle  slumber.  The  Carpenter 
was,  for  the  moment,  above  the  condescending  Wheelwright. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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^txrabiuatiusBf  of  Cwmona— IjijS  ^t^u^t. 

For  years  I  have  said  to  myself,  I  will  go  and  see  this  house  at 
Cremona.  The  violin  is  the  king  of  instruments.  Stradiuarius  is 
the  king  of  violin-makers.  In  the  short  space  of  about  130  years, 
from  1600  to  1730,  all  the  greatest  violins  in  the  world  were  made. 
They  sold  the  best  of  them  for  10  golden  louis,  they  sell  the  best 
of  them  for  from  300  to  1,000  guineas. 

I  was  at  Brescia.  There,  before  1600,  worked  the  fathers  of  the 
violin — the  men  who  began  to  get  rid  one  after  another  of  those  lets 
and  hindrances  to  tone,  of  those  tubby  shapes  and  faulty  proportions 
which  belong  to  the  ancient  Viol  tribe.  The  names  of  Maggini  and 
Graspar  di  Salo  are  for  ever  associated  with  those  early  experiments 
and  with  Brescia.  They  paved  the  way.  They  struck  the  types, 
violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double-bass  out  of  the  host  of  nonde^ 
script  viols,  Viol  da  Gamba,  Viole  d'Amore,  Violetti,  &c.  &c.  They 
decided  upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest — on  what  has  actually 
survived — they  paved  the  way  for  Cremona.  Yet  at  Brescia  their 
houses  are  unknown,  there  are  no  relics  of  them.  Their  only 
relics  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  amateurs  and  a  few  museums. 
Mr.  Tyssen-Amherst  has  perhaps  the  finest  known  Gaspar  violin ; 
the  Gaspar  basses  are  more  numerous.  Dragonetti's  monster 
Gaspar  is  in  the  South  Kensington — the  only  instrument  by  any 
decent  violin-maker  that  is  in  that  museum.  Mr.  Enthoven  has 
perhaps  the  finest  known  Maggini.  And  so  the  Brescian  school, 
full  of  unique  significance  as  it  was,  died  and  was  buried,  but  not 
before  it  had  yielded  up  its  secrets  to  the  Amatis  and  Guamerii 
who  settled  at  Cremona.  In  the  great  square  of  St.  Domenico 
the  Amati  set  up  their  shop ;  later,  next  door  to  them,  worked 
the  Guamerii.  About  1760,  a  young  man  named  Antonius 
Stradivari,  or  Stradiuarius,  became  the  devoted  pupil  of  Nicolas, 
the  greatest  of  the  Amati.  Andrew  Guamerius  worked  on  the 
same  bench  with  him.  Anthony  copied  Nicolas's  work  as  closely 
as  he  could ;  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  did  little  but  copy. 
He  mastered  every  detail;  he  was  quite  willing  to  be  lost  in  the 
work,  and,  covered  by  the  authority  of  the  great  Nicolas,  he  cut  his 
scrolls,  finished  his  backs,  varnished  his  bellies,  and  often  put  the 
^  Nicolas '  label  into  violins  at  least  half  his  own. 

Probably  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  he  set  up  his  own  workshop  in 
the  same  square.  These  three  names — ^Amati,  Guarnerii,  Stradivari 
— there  be  none  like  them ;  these  three  shops,  almost  next  door  to 
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each  other,  opposite  the  big  church  of  St.  Dominic — there  never 
were,  nor  will  be,  three  such  shops.  In  them  were  made,  in  long 
quiet  years  of  peaceful,  sunny  labour,  in  steady  and  friendly  rivalry, 
all  the  great  violins  in  the  world — the  Joseph  Guarnerius  on 
which  Paganini  played,  now  in  the  town-hall  at  Genoa;  the 
Stradiuarius  on  which  Ernst,  and  now  Madame  Norman-Neruda, 
plays ;  Piatti's  violoncello ;  Joachim's  and  Wilhelmj's  *  Strads.'  And 
the  charm  of  these  Brescian  and  Cremonese  schools  lies  here,  that 
in  those  days  violin-making  was  a  living,  growing  art,  as  Gothic 
architecture  once  was.  Each  maker  was  a  discoverer  with  the  . 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the  unknown  upon  him,  working 
out  problems  of  tone,  studying  form,  material^  method,  technique, 
with  a  view  to  new  effects ;  spending  a  lifetime  over  it.  With 
Stradiuarius  the  art  culminated,  all  was  done  that  could  be  done ; 
tone,  sweetness,  power,  sensibility,  sonority,  all  was  won  ;  and  then 
the  decline  set  in,  love  waxed  cold,  and  men  could  no  more  repro- 
duce the  old  work  than  they  could  paint  the  old  pictures,  or 
carve  the  old  statues,  or  build  the  old  cathedrals. 

80  I  said  to  myself  at  Brescia,  I  will  go  and  see  where  the 
great  Stradiuarius  lived  for  ninety-three  years,  and  loved  and 
laboured  with  such  absorbed  and  steadfast  earnestness  and  such 
wondrous  cunning,  that  for  180  years  hardly  a  capital  of  the 
civilised  world  has  ceased  to  do  homage  to  his  power,  a  power  that 
is  felt  and  loved  ever  more  and  more,  and  looked  forward  to  year 
by  year,  as,  with  the  return  of  Joachim,  Sarasate,  Norman-Neruda, 
Wilhelmj,  the  mighty  soul  of  Stradiuarius  again  speaks  to 
thousands,  and  with  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Everyone,  I  said,  will  know  the  house  of  Stradiuarius  at 
Cremona ;  not  even  the  magnificent  cathedral,  with  its  almost 
unique  fa9ade,  is  so  famous  as  the  name  of  the  great  violin-maker ; 
Cremona  itself  is  known  to  the  outside  world  by  nothing  else. 

So  I  got  into  a  cab  at  the  station.  *  Drive,*  said  I,  *  to  the  ccisa 
of  Antonius  Stradivari.'  '  What  casa  ? '  said  the  man  ;  *  I  do  not 
know  the  name.'  *  Not  know  the^  name  of  Stradiuarius,  the  great 
violin-maker  I '  *I  don't  think  he  lives  here;  they  don't  make 
violins  at  Cremona.' '  Perhaps  not,'  said  T^  a  little  nettled,  *  but  they 
used  to.  Stradiuarius,  and  Joseph  Guarnerius,  and  the  Amati  made 
them.'  *  Upon  my  oath  and  the  holy  name  of  the  Virgin,  I.  assure 
you,  sir,  they  never  made  any  violins  at  Cremona;  you  are  mistaken.' 
The  driver's  temper  was  giving  way,  so  was  mine.  *  Per  Baccho  I ' 
said  I,  as  I  thought  under  the  circumstances  I  might  swear  by  a 
heathen  god  ;  *  drive  to  the  cathedral ! '    So  he  drove. 

The  splendour  of  those  red  marble  lions  couchant,  supporting  the 
marble  columns  both  of  the  cathedral  porch  and  of  the  adjacent 

^^  *  uiyiuzyu  uy  x—j  vJV^fpt  IN- 
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baptistery,  the  exquisite  terra-cotta  work  and  doable  colonnaded 
fa9ade,  and  the  great  Campanile,  at  any  other  time  would  have 
tempted  me  to  linger,  but  not  now.  I  entered  and  cast  but  a 
languid  eye  upon  the  rich  and  ancient  tapestries  and  profuse  decora- 
tion in  mosaic  and  fresco  which  cover  every  inch  of  the  interior. 
The  sacristan  was  lighting  a  few  candles  in  the  darkness  over  the 
high  altar.  I  made  towards  him ;  he  came  down.  ^  Can  you  tell 
me  where  Stradiuarius  is  buried  ? '  said  I,  thinking  it  might  be 
better  to  begin  at  the  other  end  this  time.  *  Oh,  sir,'  he  said  with 
a  smile, '  thank  the  blessed  saints  and  all  the  martyrs,  Stradiuarius 
is  not  dead ;  the  avocat  is  alive  and  in  good  health ! '  ^  Ah,  well,' 
said  I,  *  but  where  would  he  be  buried  if  he  were  dead  ? '  '  You 
mean,  where  is  the  family  sepulchre  ?  I  should  think  it  would  be 
in  the  Campo  Santo :  it  is  not  here.  But  I  can  show  you  the 
house  of  Stradivari  the  avocat,  it  is  number  three  in  the  Corso 
Porta  Roma,'  and  he  politely  came  out  of  the  cathedral  and  showed 
me  the  way.  I  shall  now  get  on  the  scent.  This  advocate  is  no 
doubt  a  descendant ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  me  all  that  is  known. 
I  rang  at  the  bell.  Alas !  the  advocate  was  out  of  town,  gone  to 
Milan,  so  were  all  the  family. 

I  got  into  another  cab.  *  Do  you  know  the  Piazza  of  Dome- 
nico  ? '  I  said,  this  time  approaching  the  subject  warily.  *  There 
is  no  such  place,  sir.'  This  fairly  staggered  me.  '  Well,'  I  said, '  I 
know  the  church  has  been  pulled  down,  but  can  you  show  me  where 
it  stood  ? '  *  Ah  I '  said  the  man,  *  yes ;  they  call  it  now  the  Piazza 
Soma.* 

'  'lis  this  abominable  centralising  spirit,'  I  growled  to  myself; 
'  this  conceited  new  country,  this  pert  Italia  Una ;  can  they  not 
leave  Tuscany  alone  ?  Piazza  Roma  I  forsooth,  what  has  Roma 
got  to  do  with  Cremona  ?  I  don't  mind  yonder  Via  Garibaldi,  for 
he  did  as  much  for  the  north  as  for  the  south ;  and  Victor  Emanuel 
may  have  his  statue  here  too,  for  he  was  a  gallant  Piedmontese ; 
but  why  is  Rome  to  come  in  and  rub  out  the  square  sacred  to  St. 
Dominic,  and  destroy  the  very  name  dear  to  the  memories  and 
sacred  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  Amati  and  of  Stradiuarius  ?  ' 

*  Drive,'  I  said,  *  to  that  square,'  and  he  drove.  Then  I  stopped, 
and  stood  up  in  the  carriage,  and  accosted  my  man  much  as 
follows :  ^  My  friend,  do  you  not  know  that  in  this  ancient  square 
of  St.  Dominic  lived  and  worked  those  great  violin-makers  who 
have  made  your  city  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
here  somewhere  is  still  the  house  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Stradiu- 
arius ?  Can  you  not  show  me  that  house  ? '  *  Sir,'  said  the  man, 
not  wishing  to  appear  ignorant,  ^  I  think  that  the  person  you  mean 
who  made  violins  is  dead.    He  died  sotae  years  ago ;  I  don't  knoif 
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his  house,  but  here  is  a  man  passing.'  '  Pst!  stop  him ! '  I  cried ; 
80  he  stopped  him.  *  We  seek,'  I  said,  *  the  house  of  the  great 
Stradiuarius.'  *  Indeed,'  replied  this  citizen  of  Cremona,  *  I  have 
heard  of  him,  but  I  fear  he  is  dead.  He  made  fiddles — old  fiddles. 
Pst ! '  said  the  man,  stopping  another  passer-by.  *  Do  you  know 
anything  of  one  Stradiuarius,  who  made  fiddles — old  fiddles  ? ' 

I  was  still  standing  up  in  my  carriage,  and  we  now  had  quite 
a  little  crowd  round  us.  They  were  all  Cremonese.  Some  had 
heard  of  the  advocate  Stradivari,  no  one  knew  anything  of  the 
immortal  Antonius  Stradiuarius  of  Cremona,  although  scarce 
150  years  ago  his  body  had  been  laid  in  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Sosary  (since  pulled  down  with  the  church),  in  all  probability  was 
still  lying  but  a  short  stone's-throw  oflF  the  little  group  that  stood 
round  my  carriage ;  yet,  not  a  soul  knew  his  name. 

At  last  one  man  stepped  forward  and  said, '  Sir,  if  Stradiuarius 
has  been  dead  some  time,  and  you  seek  his  relics,  the  antiquary 
round  the  comer  might  have  heard  of  him.'  This  was  all  I  could 
gather.  *  A  thousand  thanks  I '  I  lifted  my  hat,  the  little  crowd 
lifted  theirs.  *  Drive,'  I  said,  ^  to  the  antiquary  I '  He  drove ;  the 
antiquary  was  out,  but  his  wife  directed  us  to  a  certain  house  in  a 
side  street  not  far  firom  the  square  of  St.  Dominic.  I  drew  up  in 
front  of  that  house.  Two  men  looked  out  of  one  window,  three 
girls  looked  out  of  another.     '  Is  this,'  I  shouted,  *  the  house  of 

Stradiuarius  ? '     *  No,  the  advocate '    *  Stop,'  I  cried,  *  do  not 

speak  of  him";  I  seek  not  the  advocate — I  know  where  he  lives — 
I  seek  the  house  of  the  great  Stradiuarius '  (I  turned  to  the  girls), 
*  a  maker  of  violins  1 '  *  He  doesn't  live  here,  he's  dead.  He 
doesn't  make  violins,'  they  said,  laughing.  Then  another  roguish 
maiden,  with  eyes  full  of  mischief,  ^  Yes,  this  is  his  house  ;  he  used 
to  live  here  ;  he  died  here.'  ^  Then,  may  I  come  up  ?  I  want  to 
see  that  room  where  he  died.'  Another  young  lady  here  put  her 
head  out :  two  of  them  were  for  letting  me  come  up,  and  the  others 
seemed  neutral.  *  Look  here  ! '  said  an  elderly  grey-headed  man 
at  another  window ;  *  if  the  gentleman  wants  anything,  I  will  come 
down — wait.  I  know,'  said  he,  *  whom  you  seek — do  not  attend 
to  these  light-headed  girls — ^you  seek  the  house  of  Stradiuarius, 
who  made  the  famous  violins;  he  died  more  than  100  years  ago ; 
his  house  is  still  on  the  Piazza,  nearly  opposite  where  the  old  church 
of  St.  Dominic  stands.  It  is  not  here,  but  this  is  the  interesting 
manufactory  of  Signor  Cerito ;  we  will  show  it  you  too,  if  you 
have  time.'  *  I  pray  you,'  said  I, '  as  my  time  is  short,  tell  me 
where  is  the  ccwa  of  the  great  Stradivari.'  ^  Signor,  it  is  No.  2 
Piazza  Boma.'  '  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,'  I  said  with  a  sigh 
of  infinite  relief  and  a  low  bow  to  all  the  heads  out  of  the  windows. 

172        ^ 
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Then  to  my  coachman,  ^  Drive,'  I  said,  ^  to  No.  2  Piazza  Roma.' 
He  drove. 

A  bright  boy  of  the  middle  dasses,  well  dressed  and  polite, 
opened  the  door.  ^  Tell  me,'  I  said ;  *  I  would  see  the  rooms  where 
Stradivari  used  to  live.'  ^  Come  in,'  said  he;  '  I  dare  say  they  will 
let  you  come  up ;  there  is  nothing  much  to  see ;  he  died  here.' 
I  entered  the  narrow  passage ;  beyond  it  there  was  a  little  square 
courtyard  paved  with  old  flagstones.  To  the  left,  a  narrow  dark 
staircase  led  up  to  the  second  story.  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
I  was  in  the  house  of  Stradiuarius — indeed,  the  only  traditional 
direction  I  had  come  to  Cremona  with  was  ^in  the  Square  of 
St.  Domenico,  opposite  the  Facade,'  and  this  house  was  quite  near 
enough  to  correspond  to  that  description.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
flight,  a  beautiful  Italian  girl  made  her  appearance — the  boy  said 
she  was  his  sister — then  an  elder  brother,  then  another  boy.  This 
was  all  the  family  I  saw — it  was  enough ;  they  were  evid«itly 
intelligent  tradespeople,  and  knew  enough  for  my  purpose.  The 
young  man  said,  *  The  Professor — '  *  Who  is  the  Professor  ? '  I 
asked.  ^The  Professor  Stradiuarius,'  he  answered,  ^who  made 
violins — ^but  ever  so  long  ago — inhabited  thebe  rooms,  and  he  died 
here,  but  we  cannot  tell  which  room  he  died  in.'  ^  It  matters 
not,'  said  I ;  '  where  did  he  work  ? '  'Do  you  really  want  to  see 
where  he  made  the  violins  ?  We  never  go  up  there — it  is  very 
dirty — but  if  you  will  see,  you  must  ascend.'  I  went  first,  followed 
by  the  little  family,  who  evidently  thought  me  quite  eccentric, 
but  were  extremely  polite.  Higher  and  higher ;  at  last  we  came 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  *  It's  higher  still,'  said  the  boy,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  little  decayed  ladder  which  at  a  glance  I  could  see 
was  only  used  for  certain  fowls  to  roost  on.  It  was  very  dirty : 
but  the  boy  went  up,  and  I  followed ;  even  the  pretty  sister  gathered 
up  her  skirts  daintily  and  joined  us ;  the  young  man  came  last. 
Through  a  trap-door  covered  with  cobwebs  I  soon  emerged  on  to  a 
sort  of  .loft  about  twelve  feet  square.  It  was  still  soundly  roofed 
with  tiles  and  fine  old  beams  and  rafters.  It  was  entirely  exposed 
to  light  and  air  on  the  north  and  the  west,  like  an  open  bam,  but 
walled  on  the  south,  with  two  windows,  and  walled  on  the  east ; 
heavy  rafters  went  all  round,  supported  on  solid  upright  beams. 
*  Here,'  said  my  host,  *  is  where  the  Professor  made  the  violins.' 

I  thought  of  the  gorgeous  studios  in  which  our  modern  artists 
and  sculptors  think  it  necessary  to  work.  I  looked  round,  and  I  saw 
all  the  conditions  which  Stradiuarius  required  to  produce  those 
beautiful  creations — miracles  of  carving,  design,  and  subtle  cabinet* 
work — which  are  still  the  delight  of  collectors  who  seldom  hear  them, 
of  players  who   find  in  them  a  soul  of  matchless  sensibility,  of 
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makers  who  copy  endlessly  without  ever  being  able  to  reproduce 
them,  and  of  the  whole  musical  world  which  has  long  hung  spell- 
bound upon  their  magical  vibrations. 

I  looked,  and  looked  again.  The  genial  and  kindly  Italian 
family  standing  there  with  me  observed  that  I  was  absorbed 
and  serious,  and,  with  the  kindest  courtesy,  kept  silent.  And 
I  saw  out  upon  the  north  the  wide  blue  sky,  and  upon  the  west 
the  wide  blue  sky  just  mellowing  to  a  rich  purple,  and  flaked  here 
and  there  with  orange  streaks  prophetic  of  sunset.  Whenever 
Stradiuarius  looked  up  from  his  work — if  he  looked  north,  his  eye 
fell  on  the  old  towers  of  St.  Marcellino  and  St.  Omobono ;  if  he 
looked  west,  the  cathedral,  with  its  tall  campanile,  rose  dark  against 
the  sky— and  what  a  sky  1 — full  of  clear  sun  in  the  morning,  full 
of  pure  heat  all  day,  and  bathed  Mrith  ineffable  tints  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  when  the  light  lay  low  upon  vinery  and  hanging 
garden,  or  spangled  with  ruddy  gold  the  eaves,  the  roofs,  and 
frescoed  walls  of  the  houses. 

Yes,  after  all,  the  conditions  were  good — good  for  distilling  the 
rare  gums  in  the  natural  heat ;  good  for  soaking  the  oil  and 
varnish  into  the  backs  and  bellies  and  ribs  of  maple  and  deal ; 
good  for  drying  leisurely  day  by  day  every  polished  and  moulded 
surface  and  smooth  strip  as  it  hung  up  against  the  open  blue  sky, 
winnowed  by  the  light  winds  as  they  rose  and  fell  with  spicy 
odours  from  the  distant  Alps. 

Here,  up  in  the  high  air,  with  the  sun  his  helper,  the  light  his 
minister,  the  blessed  soft  airs  his  journeymen,  what  time  the 
workaday  noise  of  the  city  rose,  and  the  sound  of  Matins  and 
Vespers  was  in  his  ears,  through  the  long  warm  summer  days 
worked  Stradiuarius,  drew  in  the  clear  light  his  curves  of  strength 
and  beauty,  cut  with  free  hand  his  scrolls,  rounded  and  chiselled 
with  a  loving  eye  those  surfaces  which  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  the  gentle  and  undulating  curves  and  satiny  texture  of  a 
smooth  human  body.  From  this  high  laboratory,  where  the  master 
seemed  so  far  above  the  earth,  so  near  to  heaven,  I  said  it  was 
meet  that  such  melodious  and  seraphic  ministers  should  descend  to 
be  the  delight  and  solace  of  our  sad  and  discordant  world.  Here 
was  shaped  the  *  Pucelle.'  Here  was  conceived  the  graceful,  sweet, 
and  ringing  *  Dolphin'  Strad.  Here,  too,  was  formed  and  per- 
fected that  wondrous  violin  which,  in  the  hands  of  Ernst,  and  never 
since,  drew  tears  and  laughter  from  enchanted  multitudes,  until  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  not  em- 
ploying its  pathetic  vibrations  to  convey  to  mortals  the  expression 
of  their  infinite  longings  and  ineffable  aspirations. 

I  suppose  my  eyes  were  raised  involuntarily  J|^ ,  Jj^^PQ^ JilPJfl^ 
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the  north,  looking  over  a  wilderness  of  roofs  to  the  great  churches 
beyond.  The  young  man  evidently  thought  I  was  looking  at  the 
thick  beam  that  supported  the  roof  on  that  side.  He  climbed  up 
so  as  to  touch  it,  and  felt  along  the  inside.  '  Here,'  he  said,  ^  the 
Professor  hung  up  his  violins.  You  can  see  how  old  and  worn  is 
the  beam ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  crooked  rusty  nail  on  which  the 
violins  hung.*  A  sudden  thought  worthy  of  a  Vandal  seized  me : 
^  I  will  possess  one  of  those  nails.'  I  at  once  invented  several  ex- 
cuses for  myself,  some  of  them  very  good  ones.  1st.  No  one  else 
cared  for  the  nail.  2nd.  It  would  simply  rot  there  and  be  lost. 
3rd.  Probably  no  one  would  ever  notice  it  again  if  left,  4th.  No 
one  would  miss  it.  5th.  Stradiuarius  would  not  want  it  again. 
6th.  I  wanted  it  myself.  This  last  was  the  best  excuse  I  could 
think  of,  so  I  said  to  the  young  man,  *  Whilst  you  are  up  there,  do 
you  know,  I  should  very  much  value  one  of  those  old  nails ;  could 
you  get  it  for  me  ?  '  *  Certainly,'  said  he,  *  if  you  want  it ;  but  it 
is  so  very  old  and  rotten,  I  can't  draw  it ;  it  is  sure  to  break.* 
'  Never  mind,'  said  I.  He  did  not  mind.  The  nail  did  break,  and 
I  got  all  of  it  that  Stradiuarius  ever  used  to  hang  his  fiddles  on. 

My  mission  was  accomplished.  I  looked  round  upon  that 
simple,  kindly,  picturesque  Italian  family — the  young  man,  his 
two  young  brothera,  the  pretty  sister.  *  What  shall  I  say  to  thank 
you  for  yoiu"  kindness  to  me  ? '  *  Nothing,'  said  the  young  man, 
laughing ;  ^  we  don't  want  anything :  we  are  glad  if  you  are  pleased ; 
people  don't  often  come  to  see  the  house — ^just  one  or  two  have 
been  at  long  intervals.'  *  At  least,'  I  said,  ^  let  me  give  these 
nice  little  boys  something  to  buy  toys  with,  for  they  opened  the 
door  and  have  been  such  good  little  guides ; '  and  I  placed  a  few 
francs  in  the  hand  of  the  astonished  little  fellows,  who  seemed 
doubtful ;  but  the  pretty  sister  laughed,  and  they  took  the  francs 
with  many  joyful  salutations. 

As  I  went  down-stairs,  I  met  the  grey-headed  man  who  had 
told  me  of  the  house,  coming  up ;  he  had  actually,  with  true  Italian 
curiosity,  come  all  the  way  to  see  if  I  had  really  gone  there.  '  So, 
so ! '  he  said ;  *  you  have  found  the  house  where  tlte  Professor  once 
lived  ? '  '  Yes,'  I  said ;  '  I  have  seen  the  house  of  Stradiuarius. 
Addio!' 

H.    R.    HAWEIS. 
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THE  CONFESSION  OF  A   YOUNQ  LADY. 
EDITED  BY  WILKIE  COLLINSi 

Chapter  I. 

When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  lost  in  one  of  the  Dead  Cities  of 
England — situated  on  the  south  coast,  and  called  Sandwich. 

Shall  I  describe  Sandwich  ?  I  think  not.  Let  us  own,  the 
truth  ;  descriptions  of  places,  however  nicely  thej  may  be  written, 
are  always  more  or  less  dull.  Being  a  woman,  I  naturally  hate 
diilness.  ^  Perhaps  some  description  of  Sandwich  may  drop  out, 
as  it  were,  from  my  report  of  our  conversation  when  we  first  met 
as  strangers  in  the  street. 

He  b^an  irritably.     *  I've  lost  myself,'  he  said. 

^  Most  strangers  to  the  town  do  that,'  I  remarked. 

He  went  on :  *  Which  is  my  way  to  the  Fleur  de  Lys  Inn  ? ' 

His  way  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  retrace  his  steps.  Then  to 
turn  to  the  left.  Then  to  go  on  until  he  found  two  streets  meeting. 
Then  to  take  the  street  on  the  right.  Then  to  look  out  for  the 
second  turning  on  the  left.  Then  to  follow  the  turning  imtil  he 
smelt  stables — and  there  was  the  inn.  I  put  it  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  never  stumbled  over  a  word. 

^  How  the  devil  am  I  to  remember  all  that  ? '  he  said. 

This  was  rude.  We  are,  naturally  and  properly,  indignant  with 
any  man  who  is  rude  to  us.  But  whether  we  turn  our  backs  on 
him  in  contempt,  or  whether  we  are  merciful  and  give  him  a  lesson 
in  politeness,  depends  entirely  on  the  man.  He  may  be  a  bear, 
but  he  may  also  have  his  redeeming  qualities.  This  man  had 
redeeming  qualities.  I  cannot  positively  say  that  he  was  either 
handsome  or  ugly,  young  or  old,  well  or  ill  dressed.  But  I  can 
speak  with  certainty  to  the  personal  attractions  which  recommended 
him  to  notice.  For  instance,  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  rich  and 
persuasive.  (Did  you  ever  read  a  story,  written  by  one  of  U8^  in 
which  we  fidled  to  dwell  on  our  hero's  voice  ?)  Then,  again,  his 
hair  was  reasonably  long.  (Are  you  acquainted  with  any  woman 
who  can  endure  a  man  with  a  cropped  head  ?)  Moreover,  he  was 
of  a  good  height.  (It  must  be  a  very  tall  woman  who  can  feel 
feivouiably  inclined  towards  a  short  man.)    Lastly,  although  his 

uiyiuz«u  uy  "V-j  v^  v^pt  iv^ 
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eyes  were  not  more  than  fairly  presentable  in  form  and  colour,  the 
wretch  had  in  some  unaccountable  manner  become  possessed  of 
beautiful  eyelashes.  They  were  even  better  eyelashes  than  mine. 
I  write  quite  seriously.  There  is  one  woman  who  is  above  the 
common  weakness  of  vanity — and  she  holds  the  present  pen. 

So  I  gave  my  lost  stranger  a  lesson  in  politeness*  The  lesson 
took  the  form  of  a  trap.  I  asked  if  he  would  like  me  to  show  him 
the  way  to  the  inn.  He  was  still  annoyed  at  losing  himself.  As 
I  had  anticipated,  he  bluntly  answered,  *  Yes.' 

'  When  you  were  a  boy,  and  you  wanted  something,'  I  said, 
*  did  your  mother  teach  you  to  say  "  Please  "  ? ' 

He  positively  blushed.  *She  did,'  he  admitted;  *and  she 
taught  me  to  say,  "Beg  your  pardon"  when  I  was  rude.  TU 
say  it  now  :  "  Beg  your  pardon."  ' 

This  curious  apology  increased  my  belief  in  his  redeeming 
qualities.  I  led  the  way  to  the  inn.  He  followed  me  in  silence. 
No  woman  who  respects  herself  can  endure  silence  when  she  is  in 
the  company  of  a  man.     I  made  him  talk. 

*Do  you  come  to  us  from  Ramsgate?'  I  began.  He  only 
nodded  liis  head.  *We  don't  think  much  of  Ramsgate  here,'  I 
went  on.  *Not  even  two  hundred  years  old!  and  hasn't  got  a 
mayor  and  corporation  I ' 

This  point  of  view  seemed  to  be  new  to  him.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  dispute  it;  he  only  looked  round  him,  and  said, 
^  Sandwich  is  a  melancholy  place.  Miss.'  He  was  so  rapidly  im- 
proving in  politeness,  that  I  encouraged  him  by  a  smile.  As  a 
citizen  of  Sandwich,  I  may  say  that  we  take  it  as  a  compliment 
when  we  are  told  that  our  town  is  a  melancholy  place.  And  why 
not?  Melancholy  is  connected  with  dignity.  And  dignity  is 
associated  with  age.  And  wt  are  old.  I  teach-  my  pupils  logic, 
among  other  things — there  is  a  specimen.  Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  women  can  reason.  They  can  also  wander ;  and  I 
must  admit  that  /  am  wandering.  Did  I  mention,  at  starting, 
that  I  was  a  governess  ?  If  not,  that  allusion  to  *  pupils '  must 
have  come  in  rather  abruptly.  Let  me  make  my  excuses,  and 
return  to  my  lost  stranger. 

*  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  straight  street  in  all  Sandwich  ? ' 
he  asked. 

*  Not  one  straight  street  in  the  whole  town.' 

*  Any  trade.  Miss  ? ' 

*  As  little  as  possible — and  thai  is  expiring.' 

*  A  decayed  place,  in  short  ? ' 

*  Thoroughly  decayed.' 
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My  tone  seemed  to  astonish  him.  *  You  speak  as  If  you  were 
proud  of  its  being  a  decayed  place,'  he  said* 

I  quite  respected  him  ;  this  was  such  an  intelligent  remark  to 
make.  We  do  enjoy  our  decay :  it  is  our  chief  distinction.  Pro- 
gress and  prosperity  everywhere  else ;  decay  and  dissolution  here. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  we  produce  our  own  impression,  and 
we  like  to  be  original.  The  sea  deserted  us  long  ago:  it  once 
washed  our  walls,  it  is  now  two  miles  away  from  us — ^we  don't 
regret  the  sea.  We  had  sometimes  ninety-five  ships  in  our 
harbour,  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  centuries  ago ;  we  now 
have  one  or  two  small  coasting  vessels,  half  their  time  aground  in 
a  muddy  little  river — ^we  don't  regret  our  harbour.  But  one 
house  in  the  town  is  daring  enough  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
resident  visitors,  and  announces  furnished  apartments  to  let. 
What  a  becoming  contrast  to  our  modem  neighbour,  Ramsgate  1 
Our  noble  market-place  exhibits  the  laws  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and  every  week  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  people  to  obey 
the  laws.  How  convenient !  Look  at  our  one  warehouse  by  the 
river  side — with  the  crane  generally  idle,  and  the  windows  mostly 
boarded  up ;  and  perhaps  one  man  at  the  door,  looking  out  for  the 
job  which  his  better  sense  tells  him  cannot  possibly  come.  What 
a  wholesome  protest  against  the  devastating  hurry  and  over-work 
elsewhere,  which  has  shattered  the  nerves  of  the  nation  I  ^  Far 
from  me  and  from  my  friends '  (to  borrow  the  eloquent  language 
of  Doctor  Johnson)  ^  be  such  frigid  enthusiasm  as  shall  conduct 
us  indifferent  and  unmoved '  over  the  bridge  by  which  you  enter 
Sandwich,  and  pay  a  toll  if  you  do  it  in  a  carriage.  *That  man  is 
little  to  be  envied '  (Doctor  Johnson  again)  who  can  lose  himself 
in  our  labyrinthine  streets,  and  not  feel  that  he  has  reached  the 
welcome  limits  of  progress,  and  found  a  haven  of  rest  in  an  age  of 
hurry. 

I  am  wandering  again.  Bear  with  the  unpremeditated  en- 
thusiasm of  a  citizen  who  only  attained  years  of  discretion  at  her 
last  birthday.  We  shall  soon  have  done  with  Sandwich  ;  we  are 
close  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

*  You  can't  mistake  it  now,  sir,'  I  said.     *  Good  morning.' 

He  looked  down  at  me  from  under  his  beautiful  eyelashes 
(have  I  mentioned  that  I  am  a  little  woman  ?),  and  he  asked  in 
his  persuasive  tones,  *  Must  we  say  good-bye  ? ' 

I  made  him  a  bow. 

*  Would  you  allow  me  to  see  you  safe  home  ? '  he  suggested. 
Any  other  man  would  have  offended  me.     This  man  blushed 

like  a  boy,  and  looked  at  the  pavement  instead  of  looking  at  me. 
By  this  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  about  bjp.,^^H&,SWJl(jt 
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only  a  gentleman  beyond  all  doubt,  but  a  shy  gentleman  as  well. 
His  bluntness  and  his  odd  remarks  were,  as  I  thought,  partly 
efforts  to  disguise  his  shyness,  and  partly  refuges  in  which  he  tried 
to  forget  his  own  sense  of  it,  I  answered  his  audacious  proposal 
amiably  and  pleasantly.  *  You  would  only  lose  your  way  again,'  I 
said,  'and  I  should  have  to  take  you  back  to  the  inn  for  the 
second  time.' 

He  turned  round  in  a  bewildered  way  towards  the  inn. 

'  I  have  ordered  lunch  here,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  quite  alone/ 
He  turned  my  way  again,  and  looked  as  if  he  rather  expected  me 
to  box  his  ears.  *  I  shall  be  forty  next  birthday,'  he  went  on ;  '  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father.'  I  all  but  burst  out  laughing, 
and  stepped  across  the  street,  on  my  way  home.  He  followed  me. 
'  We  might  invite  the  landlady  to  join  us,'  he  said,  looking  the 
picture  of  a  headlong  man,  dismayed  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  imprudence.  *  Couldn't  you  honour  me  by  lunching  with  me 
if  we  had  the  landlady  ? '  he  asked. 

This  was  a  little  too  much.  *  Quite  out  of  the  question,  sir — 
and  you  ought  to  know  it,'  I  said  with  severity.  He  half  put  out 
his  hand.  *  Won't  you  even  shake  hands  with  me  ? '  he  inquired 
piteously.  When  we  have  most  properly  administered  a  reproof  to 
a  man,  what  ia  the  perversity  which  makes  us  weakly  pity  him 
the  minute  afterwards  ?  I  was  fool  enough  to  shake  hands  with 
this  perfect  stranger.  And,  having  done  it,  I  completed  the  total 
loss  of  my  dignity  by  running  away.  Our  dear  crooked  little 
streets  hid  me  from  him  directly. 

As  I  rang  at  the  door-bell  of  my  employer's  house,  a  thought 
occurred  to  me  which  might  have  been  alarming  to  a  better 
regulated  mind  than  mine. 

'  Suppose  he  should  come  back  to  Sandwich  ? ' 

Chapteb  II. 

Before  many  more  days  passed*I  had  troubles  of  my  own  to 
contend  with,  which  put  the  eccentric  stranger  out  of  my  head 
for  the  tune. 

Unfortunately,  my  troubles  are  part  of  my  story ;  and  my  early 
life  mixes  itself  up  with  them.  In  consideration  of  what  is  to 
follow,  may  I  say  two  words  relating  to  the  period  before  I  was  a 
governess  ? 

I  am  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper  of  Sandwich.  My 
father  died,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  child  an  honest  name  and 
a  little  income  of  80i.  a  year.  We  kept  on  the  shop — ^neither 
gaining  nor  losing  by  it.    The  truth  is,  nobody  would  buy  our 
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poor  little  business.  I  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time ;  and  I 
was  able  to  help  my  mother,  whose  health  was  then  beginning  to 
fail.  Never  shall  I  forget  a  certain  bright  summer's  day,  when  I 
saw  a  new  customer  enter  our  shop.  He  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  seemed  surprised  to  find  so  young  a  girl  as  myself  in 
charge  of  the  business,  and,  what  is  more,  competent  to  support 
the  charge.  I  answered  his  questions  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  please  him.  He  soon  discovered  that  my  education  (excepting 
my  knowledge  of  the  business)  had  been  sadly  neglected  ;  and  he 
inquired  if  he  could  see  my  mother.  She  was  resting  on  the  sofa 
in  the  back  parlour — and  she  received  him  there.  When  he  came 
out,  he  patted  me  on  the  cheek.  *  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,' 
he  said,  ^  and  perhaps  I  shall  come  back  again.'  He  did  come 
back  again.  My  mother  had  referred  him  to  the  rector  for  our 
characters  in  the  town,  and  he  had  heard  what  our  clergyman 
could  say  for  us.  Our  only  relations  had  emigrated  to  Australia, 
and  were  not  doing  well  there.  My  mother's  death  would  leave 
me,  so  fer  as  relatives  were  concerned,  literally  alone  in  the  world. 
*  Give  this  girl  a  first-rate  education,'  said  our  elderly  customer, 
sitting  at  our  tea*table  in  the  back  parlour,  ^  and  she  will  do.  If 
you  will  send  her  to  school,  ma'am,  I'll  pay  for  her  education.' 
My  poor  mother  began  to  cry  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  me. 
The  old  gentleman  said,  *  Think  of  it,'  and  got  up  to  go.  He  gave 
me  his  card  as  I  opened  the  shop  door  for  him.  '  If  you  find 
yourself  in  trouble,'  he  whispered,  so  that  my  mother  could  not 
hear  him, '  be  a  wise  child,  and  write  and  tell  me  of  it.'  I  looked 
at  the  card.  Our  kind-hearted  customer  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  Gerard  Royland,  of  Garrum  Park,  Sussex — with  landed  pro- 
perty in  our  county  as  well !  He  had  made  himself  (through  the 
rector,  no  doubt)  far  better  acquainted  than  I  was  with  the  true 
state  of  my  mother's  health.  In  four  months  irom  the  memorable 
day  when  the  great  man  had  taken  tea  with  us,  my  time  had  come 
to  be  alone  in  the  world.  I  have  no  courage  to  dwell  on  it ;  my 
spirits  sink,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  I  think  of  myself 
in  those  days.  The  good  rector  helped  me  with  his  advice — I 
wrote  to  Sir  Gerard  Royland. 

A  change  had  come  over  his  life  as  well  as  mine  in  the  interval 
since  we  had  met. 

Sir  Gerard  had  married  for  the  second  time — ^and,  what  was 
more  foolish  still,  perhaps,  at  his  age,  had  married  a  young  woman. 
She  was  said  to  be  consumptive,  and  of  a  jealous  temper  as  well. 
Sir  Gerard's  only  child  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  and  heir,  was  so  angry 
at  his  father's  second  marriage,  that  he  left  the  house.  The  landed 
property  being  entailed,  Sir  Gerard  could  only  e^^^aJon^^^)^ 
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of  his  son's  C6nduct  by  making  a  new  will)  which  left  all  his  pro* 
perty  in  money  to  his  young  wife. 

These  particulars  I  gathered  from  the  steward,  who  was  ex* 
pressly  sent  to  visit  me  at  Sandwich. 

^  Sir  Gerard  never  makes  a  promise  without  keeping  it,'  this 
gentleman  informed  me.  *  I  am  directed  to  take  you  to  a  first* 
rate  ladies'  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  to  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  your  remaining  there  until 
you  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  Any  written  communications  in 
the  future  are  to  pass,  if  you  please,  through  the  hands  of  the 
rector  of  Sandwich.  The  delicate  health  of  the  new  Lady  Roy  land 
makes  it  only  too  likely  that  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  herself 
will  be  passed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  milder  climate  than  the 
climate  of  England.  I  am  instructed  to  say  this,  and  to  convey 
to  you  Sir  Gerard's  best  wishes.' 

Sy  the  rector's  advice,  I  accepted  the  position  offered  to  me 
in  this  unpleasantly  formal- manner — concluding  (quite  correctly, 
as  I  afterwards  discovered)  that  I  was  indebted  to  Lady  Boyland 
for  the  arrangement  which  personally  separated  me  from  my  bene- 
factor. Her  husband's  kindness  and  my  gratitude,  meeting  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  Garrum  Park,  were  objects  of  conjugal  distrust 
to  this  lady.  Shocking!  shocking!  I  left  a  sincerely  grateful 
letter  to  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Gerard ;  and,  escorted  by  the 
steward,  I  went  to  school — being  then  just  fourteen  years  old. 

I  know  I  am  a  fool.  Never  mind.  There  is  some  pride  in  me, 
though  I  am  only  a  small  shopkeeper  s  daughter.  My  new  life  had 
its  trials — my  pride  held  me  up. 

For  the  four  years  during  which  I  remained  at  the  school, 
my  poor  welfare  might  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  rector,  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  steward — ^never  to  Sir  Gerard  himself. 
His  winters  were  no  doubt  passed  abroad ;  but  in  the  summer- 
time he  and  Lady  Boyland  were  at  home  again.  Not  even  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  holiday  time  was  there  pity  enough  felt  for  my 
lonely  position  to  ask  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  housekeeper  (I 
expected  nothing  more)  at  Garrum  Park.  But  for  my  pride,  I 
might  have  felt  it  bitterly.  My  pride  said  to  me, '  Do  justice  to 
yourself.'  I  worked  so  hard,  I  behaved  so  well,  that  the  mistress 
of  the  school  wrote  to  Sir  Gerard  to  tell  him  how  thoroughly  I  had 
deserved  the  kindness  that  he  had  shown  to  me.  No  answer  was 
received.  (Oh,  Lady  Royland  1)  No  change  varied  the  monotony 
of  my  life-— except  when  one  of  my  schoolgirl  friends  sometimes 
took  me  home  with  her  for  a  few  days  at  vacation  time*  Never 
mind.    My  pride  held  me  up. 
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As  the  last  half-year  of  my  time  at  school  approached,  I  began 
to  consider  the  serious  question  of  my  future  life. 

Of  course,  I  could  have  lived  on  my  eighty  pounds  a  year  ;  but 
what  a  lonely,  barren  existence  it  promised  to  be! — ^unless  some- 
body married > me;  and  where,  if  you  please,  was  I  to  find  him? 
My  education  had  thoroughly  fitted  me  to  be  a  governess.  Why 
not  try  my  fortune,  and  see  a  little  of  the  world  in  that  way  ? 
Even  if  I  fell  among  ill-conditioned  people,  I  could  be  independent 
of  them,  and  retire  on  my  income. 

The  rector,  visiting  London,  came  to  see  me.  He  not  only 
approved  of  my  idea — he  ofiered  me  a  means  of  carrying  it  out.  A 
worthy  family,  recently  settled  at  Sandwich,  were  in  want  of  a 
governess.  The  head  of  the  household  was  partner  in  a-  business 
(the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  needless  to  mention)  having 
*  branches '  out  of  London.  He  had  become  superintendent  of  a 
new  '  branch ' — tried  as  a  promising  commercial  experiment,  under 
special  circumstances,  at  Sandwich.  The  idea  of  returning  to  my 
native  place  pleased  me — d  ull  as  the  place  was  to  others.  I  accepted 
the  situation. 

When  the  steward's  usual  half-yearly  letter  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, inquiring  what  plans  I  had  formed  on  leaving  school,  and 
what  he  could  do  to  help  them,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sir  G-erard, 
a  delicious  tingling  filled  me  from  head  to  foot  when  I  thought 
of  my  own  independence.  It  was  not  ingratitude  towards  my 
benefactor;  it  was  only  my  little  private  triumph  over  Lady 
fioyland.  Oh,  my  sisters  of  the  sex,  can  you  not  imderstand  and 
forgive  me  ? 

So  to  Sandwich  I  returned ;  and  there,  for  three  years,  I  re- 
mained with  the  kindest  people  who  ever  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  Under  their  roof  I  was  still  living  when  I  met  with  my  lost 
gentleman  in  the  street. 

Ah  me !  the  end  of  that  quiet,  pleasant  life  was  near.  When 
I  lightly  spoke  to  the  odd  stranger  of  the  expiring  trade  of  the 
town,  I  never  suspected  that  my  employer's  trade  was  expiring  too. 
The  speculation  had  turned  out  to  be  a  losing  one ;  and  all  his 
savings  had  been  embarked  in  it.  He  could  no  longer  remain  at 
Sandwich,  or  afford  to  keep  a  governess.  His  wife  brolce  the  sad 
news  to  me.  I  was  so  fond  of  the  children,  I  proposed  to  her  to 
give  up  my  salary.  Her  husband  refused  even  to  consider  the 
proposal.  It  was  the  old  story  of  poor  humanity  over  again.  We 
cried,  we  kissed,  we  parted. 

What  was  I  to  do  next  ? — write  to  Sir  Gerard  ? 

I  had  already  written,  soon  after  my  return  to  Sandwich  ;  break- 
ing through  the  regulations  by  directly  addressing„§i|'^|Gfcer^id^LJ 
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expressed  my  grateful  sense  of  his  geaerosity  to  a  poor  girl  who 
had  no  family  claim  on  him ;  and  I  promised  to  make  the  one 
return  in  my  power  by  trying  to  be  worthy  of  the  interest  that  he 
had  taken  in  me.  The  letter  was  written  without  any  alloy  of 
mental  reserve.  My  new  life  as  a  governess  was  such  a  happy  one, 
that  I  had  forgotten  my  paltry  bitterness  of  feeling  against  Lady 
Royland. 

It  was  a  relief  to  think  of  this  change  for  the  better,  when  the 
secretary  at  Garrum  Park  informed  me  that  he  had  forwarded  my 
letter  to  Sir  Gerard,  then  at  Madeira  with  his  sick  wife.  She  was 
slowly  and  steadily  wasting  away  in  a  decline.  Before  another 
year  had  passed.  Sir  Gerard  was  left  a  widower  for  the  second  time, 
with  no  child  to  console  him  under  his  loss.  No  answer  came  to 
my  grateful  letter.  I  should  have  been  unreasonable  indeed  if  I 
had  expected  the  bereaved  husband  to  remember  me  in  his  grief 
and  loneliness.  Could  I  write  to  him  again,  in  my  own  trumpery 
little  interests,  under  these  circumstances  ?  I  thought  (and  still 
think)  that  the  commonest  feeling  of  delicacy  forbade  it.  The 
only  other  alternative  was  to  appeal  to  the  ever-ready  friends  of 
the  obscure  and  helpless  public.    I  advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

The  tone  of  one  of  the  answers  which  I  received  impressed  me 
so  fevourably,  that  I  forwarded  my  references.  The  next  post 
brought  my  written  engagement,  and  the  offer  of  a  salary  which 
doubled  my  income. 

The  story  of  the  past  is  told ;  and  now  we  travel  on  again,  with 
no  more  stoppages  by  the  way. 

Chapter  III. 

The  residence  of  my  present  employer  was  in  the  north  of 
England.  Having  to-pass  through  London,  I  arranged  to  stay  in 
town  for  a  few  days  to  make  some  necessary  additions  to  my  ward- 
robe. An  old  servant  of  the  rector,  who  kept  a  lodging-house  in 
the  suburbs,  received  me  kindly,  and  guided  my  choice  in  the  serious 
matter  of  a  dressmaker.  On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival, 
an  event  happened.  The  post  brought  me  a  letter  forwarded  from 
the  rectory.  Imagine  my  astonishment  when  my  correspondent 
proved  to  be  Sir  Gerard  Royland  himself! 

The  letter  was  dated  from  his.  house  in  London.  It  briefly 
invited  me  to  call  and  see  him,  for  a  reason  which  I  should  hear 
from  his  own  lips.  He  naturally  supposed  that  I  was  still  at  Sand- 
wich, and  requested  me,  in  a  postscript,  to  consider  my  journey  as 
made  at  his  expense. 

I  went  to  the  house  the  same  day.    While  I  was  asking  for 
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Sir  Gerard  and  giving  my  name,  a  gentleman  came  out  into  the 
hall.     He  spoke  to  me  without  ceremony.     ^  Sir  Gerard,'  he  said, 

*  believes  he  is  going  to  die.  Don't  encourage  him  in  that  idea. 
He  may  live  for  another  year  or  more,  if  his  friends  will  only 
persuade  him  to  be  hopeful  about  himself.'  With  that  the  gentle- 
man left  me ;  the  servant  said  it  was  the  doctor. 

The  change  in  my  benefactor,  since  I  had  seen  him  last, 
startled  and  distressed  me.  He  la^  back  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
wearing  a  grim  black  dressing-gown,  and  looking  pitiably  thin 
and  pinched  and  worn.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  known  him 
again,  if  we  had  met  by  accident.  He  signed  to  me  to  be  seated 
on  a  little  chair  by  his  side. 

*  I  wanted  to  see  you,'  he  said  quietly,  *  before  I  die.  You 
must  have  thought  me  neglectful  and  unkind,  with  good  reason. 
My  child,  you  have  not  been  forgotten.  If  years  have  passed 
without  a  meeting  between  us,  it  has  not  been  altogether  my 
fault ' 

He  stopped.  A  pained  expression  passed  over  his  poor  worn 
face ;  he  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  young  wife  whom  he  had 
lost.  I  repeated — fervently  and  sincerely  repeated — what  I  had 
already  said  to  him  in  writing.  *  I  owe  everything,  sir,  to  your 
fifttherly  kindness.'  Saying  this,  I  ventured  a  little  further.  I 
took  his  wan  white  hand,  hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
respectfully  put  it  to  my  lips. 

He  gently  drew  his  hand  away  from  me,  and  sighed  as  he  did 
it.  Perhaps  slie  had  sometimes  kissed  his  hand.  '  Now  tell  me 
about  yourself,'  he  said. 

I  told  him  of  my  new  situation,  and  how  I  had  got  it.  He 
listened  with  evident  interest.     *  I  was  not  self-deceived,'  he  said, 

*  when  I  first  took  a  fancy  to  you  in  the  shop.  I  admire  your  inde- 
pendent feeling  ;  it's  the  right  kind  of  courage  in  a  girl  like  you. 
But  you  must  let  me  do  something  more  for  you — some  little 
service,  to  remember  me  by  wheff  the  end  has  come.  What  shall 
it  be?' 

^  Try  to  get  better,  sir  ;  and  let  me  write  to  you  now  and  then,' 
I  answered.     *  Indeed,  indeed,  I  want  nothing  more.' 

'  You  will  accept  a  little  present,  at  least  ?  *  With  those  words 
he  took  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  an  enamelled 
cross  attached  to  a  gold  chain.  '  Think  of  me  sometimes,'  he  said, 
as  he  put  the  chain  round  my  neck.  He  drew  me  to  him  gently, 
and  kissed  my  forehead.     It  was  too  much  for  me.     *  Don't  cry, 

my  dear,'  he  said  ;  *  don't  remind  me  of  another  sad  young  face ' 

Once  more  he  stopped ;  once  more  he  was  thinking  of  the  lost 
wife.    I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.     ^^^^T^ 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  north.  My  narrative 
brightens  again— but  let  us  not  forget  Sir  Gerard  Royland. 

I  ask  permission  to  introduce  some  persons  of  distmction  :— 
Mrs  Fosdyke,  of  Carsham  Hall,  widow  of  General  Fosdyke;  also 
Master  Frederick,  Miss  Ellen;  and  Miss  Eva,  the  pupils  of  the  new 
governess;  also  two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  guests  staying  in 

the  house.  ,      „  ,     ^  i. 

Discreet  and  dignified;  handsome  and well-bred— such  was  my 
impression  of  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  while  she  harangued  me  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  her  children,  and  commimicated  her  views  on  education. 
Having  heard  the  views  before  from  others,  I  assumed  a  listening 
position,  and  privately  formed  my  opinion  of  the  schoolroom.  It 
was  large,  lofty,  perfectly  furnished  for  the  purpose  ;  it  had  a  big 
window  and  a  balcony  looking  out  over  the  garden  terrace  and 
the  park  beyond— a  wonderful  schoolroom,  in  my  limited  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  two  doors  which  it  possessed  was  left  open,  and 
showed  me  a  sweet  little  bedroom,  with  amber  draperies  and 
maplewood  furniture,  devoted  to  myself.  Here  were  wealth  and 
liberality,  in  that  harmonious  combination  so  seldom  discovered  by 
the  spectator  of  small  means.  I  controlled  my  first  feeling  of 
bewilderment  just  in  time  to  answer  Mrs.  Fosdyke  on  the  subject 
of  reading  and  recitation— viewed  as  minor  accomplishments  which 
a  good  governess  might  be  expected  to  teach. 

*  While  the  organs  are  young  and  pliable,'  the  lady  remarked, 
*  I  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  practise  children  in  the  art 
of  reading  aloud,  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  tone  and  correctness 
of  emphasis.  Trained  in  this  way,  they  will  produce  a  favourable 
impression  on  others,  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  they 
grow  up.  Poetry,  committed  to  memory  and  recited,  is  a  valuable 
means  towards  this  end.  May^I  hope  that  your  studies  have 
enabled  you  to  carry  out  my  views  ? ' 

Formal  enough  in  language,  but  courteous  and  kind  in  manner. 
I  relieved  Mrs.  Fosdyke  from  anxiety  by  informing  her  that  we 
had  a  professor  of  elocution  at  school.  And  then  I  was  left  to 
improve  my  acquaintance  with  my  three  pupils. 

They  were  fairly  intelligent  children  ;  the  boy,  as  usual,  being 
slower  than  the  girls.  I  did  my  best— with  many  a  sad  remem- 
brance of  the  far  dearer  pupils  whom  I  had  left— to  make  them 
like  me  and  trust  me ;  and  I  succeeded  in  winning  their  confi- 
dence. In  a  week  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Carsham  Hall, 
we  began  to  understand  each  other, 
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The  first  day  in  the  week  was  one  of  our  days  for  reciting 
poetry,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  with  which  I  had  been 
fevoured  by  Mrs.  Fosdyke.  I  had  done  with  the  girls,  and  had 
just  opened  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  profaned)  Shakespeare's 
*  Julius  Caesar,'  in  the  elocutionary  interests  of  Master  Freddy* 
Half  of  Mark  Antoi^'s  first  glorious  speech  over  Caesar's  dead 
body  he  had  learnt  by  heart ;  and  it  was  now  my  duty  to  teach 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  small  ability,  how  to  speak  it.  The  morn- 
ing was  warm.  We  had  our  big  window  open ;  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  flowers  in  the  garden  beneath  filled  the  room. 

I  recited  tlie  first  eight  lines,  and  stopped  there,  feeling  that 
I  must  not  exact  too  much  from  the  boy  at  first.  *  Now,  Freddy,' 
I  said,  *  try  if  you  can  speak  the  poetry  as  I  have  spoken  it.' 

*  Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Freddy,'  said  a  voice  from 
the  garden ;  *  it's  all  spoken  wrong.' 

Who  was  this  insolent  person  ?  Strange  to  say,  there  was 
something  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  me  in  the  voice.  The  girls 
began  to  giggle.  Their  brother  was  more  explicit.  *  Oh,'  says 
Freddy,  *it's  only  Mr.  Sax.' 

The  one  becoming  course  to  pursue  was  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  interruption.  *  Go  on,'  I  said.  Freddy  recited  the  lines,  like 
a  dear  good  boy,  with  as  near  an  imitation  of  my  style  of  elocution 
as  could  be  expected  from  him. 

*Poor  devil!'  cried  the  voice  from  the  garden,  insolently 
pitying  my  attentive  pupil. 

I  imposed  silence  on  the  girls  by  a  look — and  then,  without 
stirring  from  my  chair,  expressed  my  sense  of  the  insolence  of 
Mr.  Sax  in  clear  and  commanding  tones.  ^  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
close  the  window  if  this  is  repeated.'  Having  spoken  to  that 
efiiect,  I  waited  in  expectation  of  an  apology.  Silence  was  the 
only  apology.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  I  had  produced  th» 
right  impression.     I  went  on  with  my  recitation. 

'  Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  hoDouraltl^  men), 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar^s  funeraL 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me — ^ 

*  Oh,  good  heavens,  I  can't  stand  ikai  1  Confound  you  1  why 
don't  you  speak  that  last  line  properly  ?    Listen  to  me.' 

Dignity  is  a  valuable  quality,  especially  in  a  governess.  But 
there  are  limits  to  the  most  highly  trained  endurance.  I  bounced 
out  into  the  balcony — and  there,  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar, 
was  my  lost  stranger  in  the  streets  of  Sandwich  I     '^  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^^l^ 
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He  recognised  me,  on  his  side,  the  instant  I  appeared.  ^  Oh, 
Lord  I '  he  cried  in  tones  of  horror,  and  ran  round  the  comer  of 
the  terrace  as  if  my  eyes  had  been  mad  bulls  in  close  pursuit  of 
him.  By  this  time  it  is,  I  fear,  useless  for  me  to  set  myself  up  as 
a  discreet  person  in  emergencies.  Another  woman  might  have 
controlled  herself.  /  biurst  into  fits  of  laughter.  Freddy  and 
the  girls  joined  me.  For  the  time,  it  was  plainly  useless  to  pursue 
the  business  of  education.  I  shut  up  Shakespeare,  and  allowed — 
no,  let  me  tell  the  truth,  encouraged — the  children  to  talk  about 
Mr.  Sax. 

They  only  seemed  to  know  what  Mr.  Sax  himself  had  told 
them.  His  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  had  all 
died  in  course  of  time.  He  was  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  children, 
and  he  had  been  christened  '  Sextus '  in  consequence,  which  is 
Latin  (here  Freddy  interposed)  for  sixth.  Also  christened  '  Cyril ' 
(here  the  girls  recovered  the  lead)  by  his  mother's  request; 
<  Sextus '  being  such  a  hideous  name.  And  which  of  his  Christian 
names,  my  dears,  does  he  use  ?  You  wouldn't  ask  if  you  knew 
him !  '  Sextus,'  of  course,  because  it  is  the  ugliest.  Sextus  Sax  ? 
Not  the  romantic  sort  of  name  that  one  likes,  when  one  is  a  woman. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  be  pai*ticular.  My  own  name  (is  it  possible 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  it  in  these  pages  yet?)  is  a  homely 
one — I  am  only  Susan  Morris.  Do  not  despise  me — and  let  us 
return  to  Mr.  Sax.  Is  he  married  ?  The  eldest  girl  thought  not. 
She  had  heard  mamma  say  to  a  lady,  ^  An  old  German  family, 
my  dear,  and,  in  spite  of  his  oddities,  an  excellent  man ;  but  so 
poor — barely  enough  to  live  on — and  blurts  out  the  truth,  if 
people  ask  his  opinion,  as  if  he  had  twenty  thousand  a  year  I ' 
Your  mamma  knows  him  well,  of  course  ?  I  should  think  so,  and 
so  do  we.  He  often  comes  here.  They  say  he's  not  good  company 
among  grown-up  people.  We  think  him  jolly.  He  understands 
dolls,  and  he's  the  best  back  at  leap-frog  in  the  whole  of  England.' 

Thus  far  we  had  advanced  in  the  praise  of  Sextus  Sax,  when 
one  of  the  maids  came  in  with  a  note  for  me.  She  smiled  mys- 
teriously, and  said,  *  I'm  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Miss.' 

I  opened  the  note,  and  read  these  lines : — 

^  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,  I  daren't  attempt  to  make  my 
apologies  personally.  Will  you  accept  my  written  excuses? 
Upon  my  honour,  nobody  told  me  when  I  got  here  yesterday  that 
you  were  in  the  house.  I  heard  the  recitation,  and — can  you 
excuse  my  stupidity  ? — I  thought  it  was  a  stage-struck  housemaid 
amusing  herself  with  the  children.  May  I  accompany  you  when 
you  go  out  with  the  young  ones  for  your  daily  walk  ?  One  word 
will  do     Yes  or  no.     Penitently  your8,-^S.  S.^  ,^ ,  ,^^^  .^  Google 
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In  my  position,  there  was  but  one  possible  answer  to  this. 
Governesses  must  not  make  appointments  with  strange  gentle- 
men— even  when  the  children  are  present  in  the  capacity  of 
witnesses.  I  said,  No.  Am  I  claiming  too  much  for  my  readiness 
to  forgive  injuries,  when  I  add  that  I  should  have  preferred  saying 
Yes? 

We  had  our  early  dinner,  and  then  got  ready  to  go  out  walk- 
ing as  usual.  These  pages  contain  a  true  confession.  Let  me 
o?m  that  I  hoped  Mr.  Sax  would  understand  my  refusal,  and  ask 
Mrs.  Fosdyke's  leave  to  accompany  us.  Lingering  a  little  as  we 
went  downstairs,  I  heard  him  in  the  hall — ^actually  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Fosdyke  I  What  was  he  saying  ?  That  darling  boy,  Freddy, 
got  into  a  difficulty  with  one  of  his  boot-laces  exactly  at  the  right 
moment.  I  could  help  him,  and  listen — and  be  sadly  disappointed 
by  the  result.    Mr.  Sax  was  offended  with  me. 

*  You  needn't  introduce  me  to  the  new  governess,'  I  heard  him 
say.  ^  We  have  met  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  produced  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  her.  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  me  to  Miss 
Morris.' 

Before  Mrs.  Fosdyke  could  say  a  word  in  reply.  Master  Freddy 
changed  suddenly  from  a  darling  boy  to  a  detestable  imp.  ^  I  say, 
Mr.  Sax!'  he  called  out,  ^Miss  Morris  doesn't  mind  you  a  bit— 
Bhe  only  laughs  at  you.' 

The  answer  to  this  was  the  sudden  closing  of  a  door.  Mr.  Sax 
had  taken  refuge  from  me  in  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms.  I 
was  so  mortified,  I  could  almost  have  cried. 

Getting  down  into  the  hall,  we  found  Airs.  Fosdyke  with  her 
garden  hat  on,  and  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  were  staying  in  the 
house  (the  unmarried  one)  whispering  to  her  at  the  door  of  the 
morning-room.  The  lady — ^Miss  Melbury — looked  at  me  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  curiosity  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  and  suddenly  turned  away  towards  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall. 

^  I  will  walk  with  you  and  the  children,'  Mrs.  Fosdyke  said  to 
me.  *  Freddy,  you  can  ride  your  bicycle  if  you  like.'  She  turned 
to  the  girls.  '  My  dears,  it's  cool  under  the  trees.  You  may  take 
your  skipping-ropes.' 

She  had  evidently  something  special  to  say  to  me ;  and  she 
had  adopted  the  necessary  measures  for  keeping  the  children  in 
front  of  us,  well  out  of  hearing.  Freddy  led  the  way  on  his 
horse  on  three  wheels ;  the  girls  followed,  skipping  merrily.  Mrs. 
Fosdyke  opened  her  business  by  the  most  embarrassing  remark 
that  she  could  possibly  have  made  under  the  circumstances. 
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'I  find  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sax,'  she  b^^an; 
'  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  dislike  him.' 

She  smiled  pleasantly,  as  if  my  supposed  dislike  of  Mr.  Sax 
rather  amused  her.  What  '  the  ruling  passion '  may  be  among 
men,  I  cannot  pi'esume  to  consider.  My  own  sex,  however,  I  may 
claim  to  understand.  The  ruling  passion  among  women  is  Ck)nceit. 
My  ridiculous  notion  of  my  own  consequence  was  wounded  in 
some  way.     I  assumed  a  position  of  the  loftiest  indifference. 

^  Really,  ma'am,'  I  said,  ^  I  can't  undertake  to  answer  for  any 
impression  that  Mr.  Sax  may  have  formed.  We  met  by  the 
merest  accident.     I  know  nothing  about  him.' 

Mrs.  Fosdyke  eyed  me  slily,  and  appeared  to  be  more  amused 
than  ever. 

*  He  is  a  very  odd  man,'  she  admitted,  *  but  I  can  tell  you 
there  is  a  fine  nature  under  that  stfange  surface  of  his.  However,* 
she  went  on,  ^  I  am  forgetting  that  he  forbids  me  to  talk  about 
him  in  your  presence.  When  the  opportunity  offers,  I  shall  take 
my  own  way  of  teaching  you  two  to  understand  each  other :  you  will 
both  be  grateful  to  me  when  I  have  succeeded.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  a  third  person  who  will  be  sadly  disappointed  to  hear 
that  you  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Sax.' 

'  May  I  ask,  ma'am,  who  the  person  is  ?  ' 

*  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Miss  Morris  ?  Of  course  you  can ! 
The  person  is  Miss  Melbm^y.' 

(Miss  Melbury  was  a  dark  woman.  It  cannot  be  because  I  am 
a  fair  woman  myself — I  hope  I  am  above  such  narrow  preju- 
dice as  that — but  it  is  certainly  true  that  I  don't  admire  dark 
women.) 

*  She  heard  Mr.  Sax  telling  me  that  you  particularly  disliked 
him,'  Mrs.  Fosdyke  proceeded.  *  And  just  as  you  appeared  in  the 
hall,  she  was  asking  me  to  find  out  what  your  reason  was.' 

Thus  far  we  had  been  walking  on.  We  now  stopped,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  and  looked  at  one  another. 

In  my  brief  experience  of  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  I  had  thus  far  only 
seen  the  more  constrained  and  formal  side  of  her  character. 
Without  being  aware  of  my  own  success,  I  had  won  the  mother's 
heart  in  winning  the  good-will  of  her  children.  Constraint  now 
seized  its  first  opportunity  of  melting  away ;  the  latent  sense  of 
humour  in  the  great  lady  showed  itself,  while  I  was  inwardly 
wondering  what  the  nature  of  Miss  Melbuiy's  interest  in  Mr.  Sax 
might  be.  Easily  penetrating  my  thoughts,  she  satisfied  my 
curiosity  without  committing  herself  to  a  reply  in  words.  Her 
large  grey  eyes  sparkled  as  they  rented  on  my  face,  and  she 
hummed  the  tune  of  the  old  French  song,  *  (T<i^t  Vamour^  Vamour^ 
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Vamour.^  There  is  no  disguising  it — something  in  this  disclosure 
made  me  exoesaively  angry.  Was  I  angry  with  Miss  Melbury  ? 
or  with  Mr.  Sax  ?  or  with  myself  ?  I  think  it  must  have  been 
with  myself. 

Finding  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  on  my  side,  Mrs.  Fosdyke 
looked  at  her  watch,  and  remembered  her  domestic  duties.  To 
my  relief,  our  interview  came  to  an  end* 

'I  have  a  dinner-party  to-day,'   she  said,  *and  I  have  not 
seen  the  housekeeper  yet.    Make  yourself  beautiful,  Miss  MorrT?^  ^ 
and  join  us  in  the  drawing-room  after  di*^ner.' 

Chapter  V. 

I  WORE  my  best  dress ;  and,  in  all  my  life  before,  I  never  took 
such  pains  with  my  hair.  Nobody  will  be  foolish  enough,  I  hope, 
to  suppose  that  I  did  this  on  Mr.  Sax's  account.  How  could  I 
possibly  care  about  a  man  who  was  little  better  than  a  stranger  to 
me  ?     No  I  the  person  I  dressed  at  was  Miss  Melbury. 

She  gave  me  a  look,  as  I  modestly  placed  myself  in  a  comer, 
which  amply  rewarded  me  for  the  time  spent  on  my  toilette. 
The  gentlemen  came  in.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Sax  (mere  curiosity) 
under  shelter  of  my  fan.  His  appearance  was  greatly  improved 
by  evening  dress.  He  discovered  me  in  my  corner,  and  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  approach  me  or  not.  I  was  reminded  of  our 
first  odd  meeting ;  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  called  it  to 
mind.  Did  he  presume  to  think  that  I  was  encouraging  him  ? 
Before  I  could  decide  that  question,  he  took  the  vacant  place  on 
the  sofa.  In  any  other  man — after  what  had  passed  in  the  morn* 
ing — ^this  would  have  been  an  audacious  proceeding.  He  looked 
80  painfully  embarrassed,  that  it  became  a  species  of  Christian  duty 
to  pity  him. 

^  Won't  you  shake  hands  ? '  he  said,  just  as  he  had  said  it  at 
Sandwich. 

I  peeped  round  the  corner  of  my  fan  at  Miss  Melbury.  She 
was  looking  at  us.     I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Sax. 

*  What  sort  of  sensation  is  it,'  he  asked,  *  when  you  shake 
bands  with  a  man  whom  you  hate  ? ' 

'  I  really  can't  tell  you,'  I  answered  innocently ;  *  I  have  never 
done  such  a  thing.' 

'You  wouldn't  lunch  with  me  at  Sandwich,'  he  protested; 
*  and,  after  the  humblest  apology  on  my  part,  you  won't  forgive 
me  for  what  I  did  this  morning.  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that  I  am  not  the  special  object  of  your  antipathy  ?  I  wish  I  had 
n^ver  met  with  you  {    At  my  age,  a  man  gets  angry  when  he  is 
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treated  cruelly  and  doesn't  deserve  it.  You  don't  understand 
that,  I  dare  say.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  do.  I  heard  what  you  said  about  me  to  Mrs. 
Fosdyke,  and  I  heard  you  bang  the  door  when  you  got  out  of  my 
way.' 

He  received  this  reply  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 

*  So  you  listened,  did  you  ?    I'm  glad  to  hear  that.' 

^Why?' 

*  ft  riiows  you  take  some  interest  in  me,  after  all.' 
Throughout  this  frivolous  talk  (I  only  venture  to  report  it 

because  it  shows  that  I  bore  no  malice  on  my  side)  Miss  Melbury 
was  looking  at  us  like  the  basilisk  of  the  ancients.  She  owned  to 
being  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty ;  and  she  had  a  little  money — 
but  these  were  surely  no  reasons  why  she  should  glare  at  a  poor 
governess.  Had  some  secret  understanding  of  the  tender  sort 
been  already  established  between  Mr.  Sax  and  herself?  She 
provoked  me  into  trying  to  find  out — especially  as  the  last  words 
he  had  said  offered  me  the  opportunity. 

*  I  can  prove  that  I  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  you,'  I  resumed. 

*  I  can  resign  you  to  a  lady  who  has  a  far  better  claim  to  your 
attention  than  mine.     You  are  neglecting  her  shamefully.' 

He  stared  at  me  with  an  appearance  of  bewilderment,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  attachment  was  on  the  lady's  side, 
so  far.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  mention  names ;  I  merely 
turned  my  eyes  in  the  right  direction.  He  looked  where  I 
looked — and  his  shyness  revealed  itself,  in  spite  of  his  resolution 
to  conceal  it.  His  face  flushed;  he  looked  mortified  and  sur- 
prised. Miss  Melbury  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  rose,  took 
a  song  from  the  music-stand,  and  approached  us. 

^  I  am  going  to  sing,'  she  said,  handing  the  music  to  him. 

*  Please  turn  over  for  me,  Mr.  Sax.' 

I  think  he  hesitated — but  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  I  observed 
him  correctly.  It  matters  little.  With  or  without  hesitation,  he 
followed  her  to  the  piano. 

Miss  Melbury  sang — with  perfect  self-possession,  and  an 
immense  compass  of  voice.  A  gentleman  near  me  said  she  ought 
to  be  on  the  stage.  I  thought  so  too.  Big  as  it  was,  our  drawing- 
room  was  not  large  enough  for  her.  The  gentleman  sang  next. 
No  voice  at  all — but  so  sweet,  such  true  feeling  1  I  turned  over 
the  leaves  for  him.  A  dear  old  lady,  sitting  near  the  piano, 
entered  into  conversation  with  me.  She  spoke  of  the  great 
singers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Sax 
hovered  about,  with  Miss  Melbury's  eye  on  him.  I  was  so  en- 
tranced by  the  anecdotes  of  my  venerable  friend,  that  I  could  take 
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no  notice  of  Mr.  Sax.  Later,  when  the  dinner-party  was  over, 
and  we  were  retiring  for  the  night,  he  still  hovered  about,  and 
ended  in  offering  me  a  bedroom  candle.  I  immediately  handed 
it  to  Miss  Melbury.    Eeally  a  most  enjoyable  evening  I 

Chapter  VI. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  startled  by  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  one  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Sax  had  left 
Carsham  Hall,  by  the  first  train — ^nobody  knew  why. 

Nature  has  laid — ^so,  at  least,  philosophers  say — some  heavy 
burdens  upon  women.  Do  those  learued  persons  include  in  their 
list  the  burden  of  hysterics  ?  If  so,  I  cordially  agree  with  them. 
It  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of  in  my  case — a  constitutional  out- 
break in  the  solitude  of  my  own  room,  treated  with  eau-de-cologne 
and  water,  and  quite  forgotten  afterwards  in  the  absorbing  employ- 
ment of  education.  My  favourite  pupil,  Freddy,  had  been  up 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  us — breathing  the  morning  air  in  the 
fruit-garden.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Sax,  and  had  asked  when  he  was 
coming  back  again.  And  Mr.  Sax  had  said,  ^  I  shall  be  back  again 
next  month.'     (Dear  little  Freddy  !) 

In  the  mean  while,  we,  in  the  schoolroom,^had  the  prospect  before 
us  of  a  dull  time  in  an  empty  house.  The  remaining  guests  were 
to  go  away  at  the  end  of  the  week,  their  hostess  being  engaged  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  old  friends  in  Scotland. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  days,  though  I  was  often  alone 
with  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  she  never  said  one  word  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Sax.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  her  looking  at  me  with  that  un- 
endurably  significant  smile  of  hers.  Miss  Melbury  was  equally 
unpleasant  in  another  way.  When  we  accidentally  met  on  the 
stairs,  her  black  eyes  shot  at  me  passing  glances  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
Did  these  two  ladies  presume  to  think ? 

No ;  I  abstained  from  completing  that  inquiry  at  the  time,  and 
I  abstain  from  completing  it  here. 

The  end  of  the  week  came,  and  I  and  the  children  were  left 
alone  at  CSarsham  Hall. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  hours  at  my  disposal  to  write  to 
Sir  Crerard ;  respectfully  inquiring  after  his  health,  and  informing 
him  that  I  had  been  again  most  fortunate  in  my  engagement  as 
a  governess.  By  return  post  an  answer  arrived.  I  eagerly 
opened  it.  Tlie  first  lines  informed  me  of  Sir  Gerard  Boyland's 
death. 

The  letter  dropped  from  my  hand.  I  looked  at  my  little 
enamelled  cross.    It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  felt.    Think  of  all 
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that  I  owed  to  him ;  and  remember  how  lonely  my  lot  was  in 
the  world.  I  gave  the  children  a  holiday  ;  it  was  only  the  truth 
to  tell  them  that  I  was  not  well. 

How  long  an  interval  passed  before  I  could  call  to  mind  that  I 
had  only  read  the  first  lines  of  the  letter,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
When  I  did  take  it  up,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  writing  covered 
two  pages.  Beginning  again  where  I  had  left  off,  my  head,  in  a 
moment  more,  began  to  swim.  A  horrid  fear  overpowered  me  that 
I  might  not  be  in  my  right  mind,  after  I  had  read  the  first  three 
sentences.  Here  they  are,  to  answer  for  me  that  I  exaggerate 
nothing : — 

'  The  will  of  our  deceased  client  is  not  yet  proved.  But,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  executors,  I  inform  you  confidentially  that  you 
are  the  person  chiefly  interested  in  it.  Sir  Gerard  Boyland 
bequeaths  to  you,  absolutely,  the  whole  of  his  personal  property, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds.* 

If  the  letter  had  ended  there,  I  really  cannot  imagine  what 
extravagances  I  might  not  have  committed.  But  the  writer  (head 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Sir  Gerard's  lawyers)  had  something  more  to 
say  on  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  in  which  he  said  it  strung  up 
my  nerves  in  an  instant.  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  copy  the  words 
here.  It  is  quite  revolting  enough  to  give  the  substance  of 
them. 

The  man's  object  was  evidently  to  let  me  perceive  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  will.  So  far,  I  do  not  complain  of  him — ^he  had 
no  doubt  good  reason  for  the  view  he  took.  But,  in  expressing  his 
surprise  *  at  this  extraordinary  proof  of  the  testator's  interest  in 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  family,'  he  hinted  liis  suspicion  of  an 
influence,  on  my  part,  exercised  over  Sir  Gerard,  so  utterly 
shameful,  that  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject.  The  language,  I 
should  add,  was  cunningly  guarded.  Even  I  could  see  that  it 
would  bear  more  than  one  interpretation,  and  would  thus  put  me 
in  the  wrong  if  I  openly  resented  it.  But  the  meaning  was  plain ; 
and  part  at  least  of  the  motive  came  out  in  the  concluding 
sentences. 

*  Sir  Gerard's  son,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  not  seriously 
affected  by  the  will.  He  is  already  far  more  liberally  provided  for, 
as  heir  under  the  entail  to  the  whole  of  the  landed  property.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  old  friends  who  are  forgotten,  there  is  a  surviving 
relative  of  Sir  Gerard  passed  over,  who  is  nearly  akin  to  ^n'm  by 
blood.  In  the  event  of  this  person  disputing  the  will,  you  will  of 
course  hear  from  us  again,  and  refer  us  to  your  legal  adviser.' 

The  letter  ended  with  an  apology  for  delay  in  writing  to  me. 
oaused  by  difficulty  in  discQveriog  m^  a4d];es8t 
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And  what  did  I  do  ? — Write  to  the  rector  or  to  Mrs.  Fosdyke 
for  advice  ?    Not  1 1 

At  first  I  was  too  indignant  to  be  able  to  think  of  what  I  ought 
to  do.  Our  post-time  was  late,  and  my  head  ached  as  if  it  would 
burst  into  pieces.  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  rest  and  compose 
myself.  When  I  got  cool  again,  I  felt  able  to  take  my  own  part, 
without  asking  any  one  to  help  me. 

Even  if  I  had  been  treated  kindly,  I  should  certainly  not  have 
taken  the  money  when  there  was  a  relative  living'  with  a  claim 
to  it.  What  did  /  want  with  a  large  fortune  ?  To  buy  a  husband 
with  it,  perhaps  ?  No,  no  I  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  the  great 
Lord  Chancellor  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  a  woman  with 
money  at  her  own  disposal  was  ^  either  kissed  out  of  it  or  kicked 
out  of  it  six  weeks  after  her  marriage.'  The  one  difficulty  before 
me  was  not  to  give  up  my  legacy,  but  to  express  my  reply  with 
sufficient  severity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  to  my 
own  self-respect.     Here  is  what  I  wrote : — 

'  Sir, — ^I  will  not  trouble  you  by  attempting  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  on  hearing  of.  Sir  Gerard  Eoyland's  death.  You 
would  probably  form  your  own  opinion  on  that  subject  also ;  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  judged  by  your  unenviable  experience  of 
humanity  for  the  second  time. 

^  With  regard  to  the  legacy,  feeling  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
my  generous  benefactor,  I  nevertheless  refuse  to  receive  the 
money. 

^  Be  pleased  to  send  me  the  necessaiy  document  to  sign,  for 
transferring  my  fortune  to  that  relative  of  Sir  Gerard's  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  The  one  condition  on  which  I  insist  is,  that  my 
name  shall  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  person  in  whose  &vour  I 
resign  the  money.  I  do  not  desire  (even  supposing  that  justice  is 
done  to  my  motives  on  this  occasion)  to  be  made  the  object  of  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  only  doing  my  duty.' 

So  it  ended.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  call  that  strong  writing. 

In  due  course  of  post,  a  formal  acknowledgment  arrived.  I 
was  requested  to  wait  for  the  document  until  the  will  had  been 
proved,  and  was  informed  that  my  name  should  be  kept  strictly 
secret  in  the  interval.  On  this  occasion,  the  executors  were  almost 
as  insolent  as  the  lawyer.  They  felt  it  their 'duty  to  give  me  time 
to  consider  a  decision  which  had  been  evidently  formed  on  im- 
pulse.   Ah,  how  hard  men  are — at  least,  some  of  them ! 

I  locked  up  the  acknowledgment  in  disgust,  resolved  to  think 
no  more  of  it  until  the  time  came  for  getting  rid  of  my  legacy. 
I  kissed  poor  Sir  Gerard's  little  keepsake.  While  I  was  still 
looking  at  it,  the  good  childr^  came  in,  of  their  own  accovdi  to 
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ask  how  I  was.  I  was  obliged  to  draw  down  the  blind  in  my  room, 
or  they  would  have  seen  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  For  the  first  time 
since  my  mother's  death,  I  felt  the  heartache.  Perhaps  the  chil- 
dren made  me  think  of  the  happier  time  when  I  was  a  child 
myself. 

Chapter  VII. 

The  will  had  been  proved,  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
document  was  in  course  of  preparation,  when  Mrs.  Fosdyke 
returned  from  her  visit  to  Scotland. 

She  thought  me  looking  pale  and  worn.  <  The  time  seems  to 
me  to  have  come,'  she  said,  ^  when  I  had  better  make  you  and 
Mr.  Sax  understand  each  other.  Have  you  been  thinking  peni- 
tently of  your  own  bad  behaviour  ?  ' 

I  felt  myself  blushing.  I  had  been  thinking  of  my  conduct 
to  Mr.  Sax — and  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  too. 

Mrs.  Fosdyke  went  on,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

*  Consult  your  own  sense  of  propriety  I '  she  said.  *  Was  the 
poor  man  to  blame  for  not  being  rude  enough  to  say  No,  when  a 
lady  asked  him  to  turn  over  her  music  ?  Could  he  help  it,  if  the 
same  lady  persisted  in  flirting  with  him  ?  He  ran  away  from  her 
the  next  morning.  Did  you  deserve  to  be  told  why  he  left  us  ? 
Certainly  not — after  the  vixenish  manner  in  which  you  handed 
the  bedroom  candle  to  Miss  Melbury.  You  foolish  girl  I  Do  you 
think  I  couldn't  see  that  you  were  in  love  with  him  ?  Thank 
Heaven,  he's  too  poor  to  marry  you,  and  take  you  away  from  my 
children,  for  some  time  to  come.  There  will  be  a  long  marriage 
engagement,  even  if  he  is  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  you. 
Shall  I  ask  Miss  Melbury  to  come  back  with  him  ? ' 

She  took  pity  on  me  at  last,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr. 
Sax.  His  reply,  dated  from  a  country  house  some  twenty  miles 
distant,  announced  that  he  would  be  at  Carsham  Hall  in  three 
days'  time. 

On  that  third  day  the  legal  paper  that  I  was  to  sign  arrived 
by  post.    It  was  Sunday  morning ;  I  was  alone  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  writing  to  me  the  lawyer  had  only  alluded  to  ^  a  surviving 
relative  of  Sir  Gerard,  nearly  akin  to  him  by  blood.'  The  docu- 
ment was  more  explicit.  It  described  the  relative  as  being  Sir 
Gerard's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister.    The  name  followed. 

It  was  Sextus  Cyril  Sax. 

I  have  tried,  on  three  difierent  sheets  of  paper,  to  describe  the 
eflFect  which  this  discovery  produced  on  me — ^and  I  have  torn  them 
up  one  after  another.    When  I  only  think  of  it,  my  mind  seems 
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to  fall  back  into  the  helpless  surprise  and  confusion  of  that  time. 
After  all  that  had  passed  between  us — the  man  himself  being  then 
on  his  way  to  the  house  1 — what  would  he  think  of  me  ?  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  was  I  to  do  ? 

How  long  I  sat  petrified,  with  the  document  on  my  lap,  I 
never  knew.  Somebody  knocked  at  the  schoolroom  door,  and 
looked  in  and  said  something,  and  went  out  again.  Then  there 
WBS  an  interval.  Then  the  door  was  opened  again.  A  hand  was 
laid  kindly  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked  up — and  there  was  Mrs. 
Fosdyke,  asking,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  what  was  the  matter  with 
me. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  roused  me  into  speaking.     I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Mr.  Sax ;  I  could  only  say, '  Has  he  come  ?  ' 
*  Yes — and  waiting  to  see  you.' 

Answering  in  those  terms,  she  glanced  at  the  paper  in  my 
lap.  In  the  extremity  of  my  helplessness,  I  acted  like  a  sensible 
creature  at  last.     I  told  Mrs.  Fosdyke  all  that  I  have  told  here. 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke  until  I  had  done.  Her  first 
proceeding,  after  that,  was  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and  give  me  a 
kiss.  Having  so  far  encouraged  me,  she  next  spoke  of  poor  Sir 
Gerard. 

'  We  all  acted  like  fools,'  she  announced,  *  in  needlessly  oflFend- 
ing  him  by  protesting  against  his  second  marriage.  I  don't  mean 
you — I  mean  his  son,  his  nephew,  and  myself.  If  his  second 
marriage  made  him  happy,  what  business  had  we  with  the  disparity 
of  years  between  husband  and  wife  ?  I  can  tell  you  this,  Sextus 
was  the  first  of  us  to  regret  what  he  had  done.  But  for  his  stupid 
fear  of  being  suspected  of  an  interested  motive,  Sir  Gerard  might 
have  known  there  was  that  much  good  in  his  sister's  son.' 

She  snatched  up  a  copy  of  the  will,  which  I  had  not  even 
noticed  thus  far.  ^  See  what  the  kind  old  man  says  of  you,'  she 
went  on,  pointing  to  the  words.  I  could  not  see  them  ;  she  was 
obliged  to  read  them  for  me.  ^  I  leave  my  money  to  the  one 
person  living  who  has  been  more  than  worthy  of  the  little  I  have 
done  for  her,  and  whose  simple  unselfish  nature  I  know  that  I  can 
trust.'  I  pressed  Mrs.  Fosdyke's  hand ;  I  was  not  able  to  speak. 
She  took  up  the  legal  paper  next. 

*  Do  justice  to  yourself,  and  be  above  contemptible  scruples,' 
she  said.  ^  Sextus  is  fond  enough  of  you  to  be  almost  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice  that  you  are  making.  Sign — and  I  wiU  sign  next  as 
the  witness.' 

I  hesitated.     <  What  will  he  think  of  me  ? '  I  said. 

'  Sign  I '  she  repeated,  ^  and  we  will  see  to  that.' 

I  obeyed.    She  asked  for  the  lawyer's  letter.    I  gave  it  to  her, 

u,yn,z«u  uy  ^OOgle 
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with  the  lines  which  contained  the  man's  vile  insinuation  folded 
down,  so  that  only  the  words  above  were  visible,  which  proved  that 
I  had  renounced  my  legacy,  not  even  knowing  whether  the  person 
to  be  benefited  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  She  to<ik  this,  with  the 
rough  draft  of  my  own  letter,  and  the  signed  renunciation— and 
opened  the  door. 

*  Pray  come  back,  and  tell  me  about  it  I '  I  pleaded. 
She  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  out. 

Oh,  what  a  long  time  passed  before  I  heard  the  long-expected 
knock  at  the  door  I     '  Gome  in,'  I  cried  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Fosdyke  had  deceived  me.  Mr.  Sax  had  returned  in  her 
place.     He  closed  the  door.     We  two  were  alone. 

He  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  me,  had  a  wild, 
startled  look.  With  icy  cold  fingers  he  took  my  hand,  and  lifted 
it  in  silence  to  his  lips.  The  sight  of  his  agitation  encouraged  me 
— I  don't  to  this  day  know  why,  unless  it  appealed  in  some  way  to 
my  compassion.  I  was  bold  enough  to  look  at  him.  Still  silent, 
he  placed  the  letters  on  the  table — and  then  he  laid  the  signed 
paper  beside  them.  When  I  saw  that,  I  was  bolder  still.  I  spoke 
first. 

*  Surely  you  don't  refuse  me  ? '  I  said. 

He  answered,  *  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart ;  I  admire 
you  more  than  words  can  say.    But  I  can't  take  it.' 
'  Why  not  ?  ' 

*  The  fortune  is  yours,'  he  said  gently.  *  Kemember  how  poor 
I  am,  and  feel  for  me  if  I  say  no  more.' 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He  stretched  out  one  hand, 
silently  imploring  me  to  understand  him.  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  I  forgot  every  consideration  which  a  woman,  in  my 
position,  ought  to  have  remembered.  Out  came  the  desperate 
words,  before  I  could  stop  them. 

<  You  won't  take  my  gift  by  itself  ? '  I  said, 

*No.' 

«  Will  you  take  Me  with  it  ? ' 


That  evening,  Mrs.  Fosdyke  indulged  her  sly  sense  of  humour 
in  a  new  way.    She  handed  me  an  almanack. 

'  After  all,  my  dear,'  she  remarked,  *  you  needn't  be  ashamed 
of  having  spoken  first.  You  have  only  used  the  i^ncient  privilege 
gf  the  gex,    This  is  Leap  Year,' 
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A   COMEDY.' 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise 

To  match  thyself  with  cloth  of  frieze. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Philip  Dormer^  Earl  L'Estrange. 

MARQtis  OF  Ipswich  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Lowestoft), 

Prixcipe  Carlo  Sanfriaso. 

Aldred  DoRiAy. 

DUCA  DI  MONTELUPO. 

Olaire^  Madame  Glyon. 
Laura,  Prmcipessa  Sanfriano, 
Lady  Cowes. 
Countess  op  St.  Asaph. 
Marchesa  Zanzini. 

Other  minor  persons. 

Scene  I. 

The  lon[i  arbutus  alley  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi 

in  Home. 

Present :  L'Estrange  and  Ipswich. 

V  Estrange.  Not  to  feel  the  Ludovisi  Juno  I  What  an  utter 
Philistine  you  are ! 

Ipswich.  Well,  it's  a  big  stone  head.  If  you  hadn't  told  me, 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  some  severe  mother-in-law  of  some 
dead  Caius  or  Valerius. 

U Estrange  {lights  a  cigar).  How  right  Matthew  Arnold  is  1 
What  absolute,  shameless,  besotted  blockheads  English  Philistines 
are! 

Ipswich.  One  can't  be  a  pillar  of  light  like  you,  and  adore 
marble  dolls  and  pictures  as  brown  as  a  cocoa-nut. 

V Estrange.  Can  a  *  pillar'  *  adore'?  Confine  yourself  to 
Pall  Mall  jargon.     You  are  only  intelligible  then. 

Ipswich.  But  I  say  now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  assthetes  see 
in  that  big  bust  ? 

UEstrange.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  you  ?  It  is  the  purest 
ideal  of  womanhood  that  we  possess.  ^OOole 
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Ipaiuich  (munnura).    I  prefer  Jeanne  Granier  1 

U Estrange.  It  is  the  symbol  of  chastity,  dignity,  maternity, 
sovereignty.  It  is  divine.  It  should  be  set  in  the  centre  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  have  the  church  dedicated  to  its  worship.  Almost 
I  become  a  Comtist  before  that  glorious  incarnation  of  woman ! 
If  you  had  any  mind  or  soul,  you  would  feel  so  too  :  if  you  are  a 
mere  lump  of  flesh,  clothed  by  Poole,  you  can  never  imderstand 
it,  let  it  be  explained  to  you  how  it  may. 

Ipswich.  A  lump  of  flesh  I  J!  When  I've  won  the  Grand 
Military  three  times  running  1 

VEatrange  {with  ecom).  A  steeplechase  is  your  limit  and 
conception  of  the  divine  1 

Ipswich.  Oh,  I  say,  it's  not  to  be  sneezed  at ;  and  you  ride 
hard  enough  yourself  sometimes  at  home. 

V Estrange.  To  ride  is  one  thing ;  to  tear  over  hurdles  in  a 
monkey's  silk  jacket,  with  all  the  scum  of  the  betting  ring  cursing 
you  as  you  break  your  beast's  back  in  a  ditch,  is  another.  Who 
is  that  coming  yonder  ?     She  knows  you. 

Ipswich.   That  is  the  Princess  Sanfriano — such  a  jolly  little  cat  1 

UEstrange.    Surely  not  Italian  ? 

Ipswich.  Canadian.  Awfully  nice.  She  don't  get  on  with 
her  husband ;  but,  herself,  she  runs  pretty  straight  as  yet.  She'd 
no  end  of  money ;  which  the  cad  married  her  for,  of  course. 

Princess  {comvng  close  to  them).  Lord  Ipswich  1  Are  you 
actually  *  doing  Rome '  like  Cook's  cherubs  ? 

Ipswich.  Princess,  will  you  allow  one  of  my  oldest  friends  to 
have  the  honour  ?  [Introduces  them. 

Princess  {to  L'EsTKANaB).  Have  you  been  long  in  Bome  ?  I 
don't  remember  to  have  met  you,  and  we  all  meet  fifty  times  a 
week  somewhere. 

I/Estrange.  1  came  last  night  only;  but  I  always  shun 
society  in  Bome. 

Princess.    Good  gracious  I    Why  ? 

Ipswich.  He  thinks  it  profanity  here — money-changers  in 
Temple,  you  know ;  that  sort  of  feeling. 

Princess.  I  see.  Well,  he  will  commit  his  first  blasphemy  at 
my  house  to-morrow.    Mind  you  bring  him. 

L'Estrange  {murmurs  sulkily).    Too  kind — charmed. 

PriTicess  {continues).  And  as  reward  you  shall  see  my  beau- 
tiful and  famous  friend,  Madame  Glyon.  She  never  goes  out,  so 
you  can't  see  her  anywhere  else. 

V Estrange  {interested).^    Not  the  artist  ? 

Princess.  Certainly,  the  artist.  But  prepare  yourself;  she  is 
as  lovely  as  she  is  clever.    You  have  seen  the  things  she  can  do  ? 
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U Estrange  (with  a  little  shudder).  The  things  !  Certainly, 
Princess.  I  never  miss  the  Salarij  and  the  grand  landscapes  of 
Madame  Glyon  are  one  of  the  few  spiritual  and  yet  perfectly 
faithful  works  that  the  age  has  afforded  us. 

Ipswich,  He  praises  something  modem  at  last  I  Borne  will 
fall  I  Do  you  know,  Princess,  he  has  been  boring  me  all  the 
morning  about  the  big  head  in  there ;  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  *  front '  like  my  landlady  in  Duke  Street,  and  wear  the  severity 
of  countenance  suitable  to  a  Dame  at  Eton. 

Princess.  The  Ludovisi  Juno  ?  Ah  1  I  can't  see  much  in  it ; 
but  Madame  Glyon  raves  about  it. 

VEstrange.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  and  rave  again 
also  at  the  goddess's  shrine,  for  I  find  I  left  a  volume  of  Winckelmann 
in  the  gallery. 

Princess.     Is  that  the  L'Estrange  ? 

Ipswich.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Princess.     I  mean  the  one  who  was  such  a  brute  to  his  wife. 

Ipswich.  Brute  I  Nonsense,  my  dear  Princess ;  he  made  a 
horrible  mistake,  tried  to  remedy  it,  and  failed. 

Princess.    He  killed  he^^ !  [Ipswich  laughs  out  loud. 

Princess  {very  severely).  Oh !  we  know  very  well  men  never 
kill  with  neglect,  or  ill-temper,  or  insult  I  I  say  he  kUled  her ; 
killed  her  as  much  as  if  he  had  danced  on  her  in  Lancashire  clog^, 
or  put  arsenic  in  her  sherry.  Why,  he  used  to  write  notes  to  her 
about  the  wrong  way  sbe  held  her  teacup  I 

Ipswich.    W^ell,  why  not  ?     He  married  a  little  peasant. 

Princess.  She  was  a  gardener's  daughter;  Tennyson  has 
sanctified  that. 

Ipswich.  Sbe  was  a  gardener^s  daughter,  and  he  saw  her 
first  hoeing  potatoes. 

Princess.    Pineapples  I 

Ipswich.  Potatoes  I  Princess,  excuse  me,  but  people  don't 
hoe  pineapples,  and  she — was — hoeing  I 

Princess.  Very  well,  if  she  were  ?  She  didn't  brain  him  with 
her  hoe  I     She  didn't  ask  him  to  marry  her. 

Ipswich.  That  was  his  Quixotic  chivalry.  He  has  repented 
it  ever  since. 

Princess.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  redeeming  grace  enough 
in  him  to  feel  remorse  ? 

Ipswich.    Oh,  remorse  I    Come,  I  say  I    That  is  rather  strong. 

Princess.  He  ought  to  be  haunted  to  his  dying  day.  The 
Lords  ought  to  have  impeached  him  and  hanged  him  in  Palace  Yard. 

Ipswich.  Cara  mia^  be  reasonable  1  What  did  he  do  ?  You 
can't  have  heard  the  right  story.    He  married  the  French  peasant 
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when  she  w&s  fifteen — ^beautiful  as  a  dieam^  that  I  grant,  but 
ignorant  I  •  ...  0  Lord,  you  don't  believe  me,  I  Bee ;  but  I  assure 
jou  she  tried  her  gloves  on  her  feet,  and  asked  the  servants  to 
warm  her  first  ice ! 

Prmce88  (severely).    Not  reasons  to  divorce  a  woman. 

Ipsioich.  Divorce  1  Who  talked  of  divorce  ?  He  bore  it  all 
like  an  angel. 

Princess.  While  he  was  in  love.  Exactly.  Then  in  six 
months'  time  all  the  blunders  and  the  innocence  that  had  seemed 
to  him  so  divine,  grew  stupid,  ugly,  imendurable,  I  know,  and 
she  was  sacrificed  to  the  petty  shame  of  a  isapricious  young  man 
who  knew  nothing  of  any  passion  save  the  basest  and  most  fleeting 
form  of  it. 

Ipswich.  Not  at  all — ^nothing  of  the  kind.  Of  course  he 
began  to  see  that  he  had  done  a  thing  that  put  him  in  a  hole ; 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  take  her  about  in  London  at 
all ;  of  course  he  remembered  his  position. 

Princess.    The  one  god  of  the  Englishman  1 

Ipswich.    Then  there  was  his  mother — ^wild. 

Princess.  I  can  imagine  the  British  matron  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I     Poor  Claire  I 

Ipswich.    How  did  you  know  her  name  ? 

Princess.  I  was  at  the  convent  he  sent  her  to — the  beast  I 
I  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  she  (we  always  say  that,  you  know), 
and  I  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  by  her  despair,  by  her  history — 
as  any  child  would  be. 

Ipswich.    And  she  really  did — kill — herself? 

Princess.  He  really  did  kill  her,  if  you  want  to  speak  the 
truth.  They  could  do  nothing  with  her,  naturally ;  she  was  sunk 
in  apathy  and  misery ;  nothing  roused  her ;  and  when  she  drowned 
herself,  he  was  a3  much  her  murderer  as  though  he  had  killed  her 
with  his  own  rifle. 

Ipswich.    My  dear  Princess  I     How  could  he  ever  foresee  it  ? 

Princess.  If  he  had  had  two  grains  of  sense,  a  pin's  point  of 
a  heart,  he  would  have  known  it  I  Can  you  worship  a  woman  for 
six  months  and  make  her  mistress  of  all  you  possess,  and  then 
turn  her  off  to  be  a  schoolgirl  in  a  convent  ? 

Ipswich  {doggedly).  I  don't  see  what  else  he  could  do.  Of 
course  in  two  years'  time  or  so  he  would  have  taken  her  back.  I 
don't  see  how  he  could  have  stood  the  chaff  of  London  if  he  had 
gone  on  living  with  a  Touraine  peasant  girl  who  didn't  know  the 
common  A  B  C  of  manners,  and 

Princess  {passionately).  You  will  excuse  me.  Lord  Ipswich, 
but  /  prefer  the  veriest  Don  Juan  of  them  all  to  such  a  cold-hearted, 
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paltry-spirited  truckler  to  conventionalities*  I  say  I  prefer  Mephis- 
topheles  himself  I  I  can  tell  by  the  look  of  him  that  this  wretch 
never  cared  a  straw.  He  is  as  cold  as  a  Canadian  winter,  and  as 
self-engrossed  as 

Ipsmich.  Well,  you  know  it*s  eleven  years  ago.  A  fellow 
can't  wear  crape  on  his  hat  all  bis  life. 

Prvncese.  Lord  Ipswich,  I  hate  you.  Go  and  ask  if  my  car- 
riage is  at  the  gate.  I  see  my  friend  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  and 
I  want  to  speak  to  her  alone. 

Ipswich*  Why,  she's  living  in  your  own  house.  Surely 
you'll  let  me  stop,  and  send  that  boy  sweeping  yonder  for  your 
carriage  ? 

Princess.  How  should  that  boy  know  my  carriage?  Go 
directly,  or  never  venture  to  bow  to  me  again. 

Ipswich.    Dread  and  unjust  lady,  I  fly  I 

Princess.  How  glad  I  am  to  be  rid  of  him  I  All  this  distance 
off,  I  can  tell  she  has  something  to  say  to  me,  and  this  morning 
it  can  only  be — Well,  my  dearest  dear  1     You  look  pale. 

Mhb.  Glton  enters :  she  looks  grave^  a  little  agitated;  she  seats 
hersdf  on  a  stone  bench  beside  the  Pbincess.    For  a  moment 
she  does  not  speak. 
The  Princess  {eagerly  and  anodously).    You  have  seen  that 

man? 

Mhe.  Glton  gives  sign  of  acquiescence ;  then,  in  a  low  voice^ 

says  : 

You  knew  he  was  in  Rome  ? 

Primcess.  No— no — no  !  Good  heavens !  as  if  I  would  not 
have  told  you  I  But  when  did  you  see  him  ?  how  ?  where  ?  He 
was  talking  here  with  Ipswich  a  moment  since. 

Mms.  Glyon.  He  was  entering  the  sculpture  gallery  as  I  came 
out.  [-Her  voice  is  faint  and  grave. 

Princess.    And  you  said  nothing  .happened  ? 

Miine.  Glyon.    What  should  happen  ? 

Princess.    Much.     If  I  were  you  1 

Mms.  Glyon  {smiling  slightly).  .  You  and  I  are  very  unlike, 
my  dear.  I  have  seen  him  often  in  the  streets  in  Paris,  and  even 
in  the  Salon  before  one  of  my  own  pictures ;  it  is  nothing  new  ; 
nothing  to  wonder  at ;  only — only 

Princess  {striking  her  sunshade  vnto  the  earth).  Only — 
scoundrels  have  the  power  to  torture  good  women  when  they  have 
lost  all  title  even  to  be  remembered  by  them. 

Mvie.  Glyon  {dreamily).  I  do  not  think  be  has  a  grey  hair 
yet ;  and  I,  how  many  ?  ^  j 

Tot.  xLTi.     vo.  cxxxxiii.  ^9'^'^^^  ^y google 
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Princess  {with  scorn).    I  dare  say  he  dyes  ! 

Mme.  Olyon  {indignantly).    Ridiculous  I    He  never  cared  in 
the  least  how  he  looked,  and  he  is  not  a  cinievami  beau  of  sixty. 
l^Her  voice  gives  way  and  she  bwrsts  into  tears. 

Princess  {sympathetic  and  yet  angry).  Oh,  my  darling,  I 
know  how  you  feel ;  and  yet,  how  can  you  feel  anything  ?  You  must 
be  a  very  much  more  forgiving  woman  than  1 1  I  should  hate  him, 
loathe  him,  abhor.him  I  I  should  tear  his  eyes  out  of  his  head — 
I  should  make  him  scenes  wherever  I  met  him,  so  that  he  would 
grow  afraid  of  his  very  shadow  I 

Mme.  Glyon  {with  an  effort).  Like  the  deserted  mistress  of 
the  stereotyped  boulevard  novel !  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  Laura. 

Princess.  I  should!  Or  probably  I  should  have  shot  him 
long  ago. 

Mm^.  Glyon.  Quel  melodrame!  You  are  very  violent  to- 
day. 

Princess.  Because  that  idiot  Ipswich  has  been  having  the 
impudence  to  defend  him. 

Mme.  Glyon.     You  spoke  of  me  ? 

Princess.  We  spoke  of  L'Estrange's  marriage  and  of  his 
conduct  to  his  wife.  Ipswich  is  his  friend.  He  made  lame 
excuses.  It  has  left  me  rabid  for  the  day.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  I 
have  not  your  divine  forgiveness ! 

Mme.  Glyon  {with  coldness).  Who  told  you  t  forgave? 
NotL 

Princess.    Your  conduct  1     Patient  Grizel  was  never  gentler. 

Mme.  Glyon.  You  do  not  read  character  very  well,  Lamra. 
You  have  been  the  best  of  friends  to  me,  my  love,  but  I  think 
you  have  always  taken  me  on  trust.  You  have  never  understood 
what  I  felt  or  why  I  acted. 

PHncess.  Oh  no;  you  are  like  the  Ludovisi  Juno  to  me.  I 
gaze;  I  try  to  admire;  I  am  dumb;  I  fail  to  comprehend.  I 
cannot  appreciate  the  ColossaL 

MToe.  Glyon  {with  a  tired  smile).  Am  I  colossal?  I  am  as 
unconscious  as  the  Juno  herself. 

Princess.  Colossal  1  You  are  supernatural  I  Now,  if  you  had 
torn  his  coat  off  his  back  in  that  gallery,  you  would  have  been 
human  and  akin  to  one. 

Mme.  Glyon  {sternly).  Do  not  talk  in  that  fashion,  Laura. 
It  is  quite  unworthy  of  you,  and  you  do  not  mean  it. 

Princess.     I  do. 

Mme.  Glyon.  At  all  events,  spare  me  the  expression  of  your 
sentiments  when  they  take  that  colour.    Meanwhile,  do  something 
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else  for  me.  You  are  intimate  with  Lord  Ipswich.  Learn  from 
him  if — if— his  friend  stays  long  at  Rome.  Because  if  he  do,  I 
will  return  to  Paris  and  come  to  you  some  other  time. 

Princess  (rapidly).  I  know  he  is  going  away  directly — Asia 
Minor,  I  think.  {Aside.  I  never  dare  tell  her  I  have  asked  him 
for  to-morrow  night !)  But,  if  you  have  passed  him  so  often  in 
Paris,  it  can't  hurt  you  so  very  much  to  pass  him  in  Rome ! 

Mme.  Glyon  {in  a  low  tone).    It  hurts  me  always. 

Princess  {kisses  her  hand  with  effusion).  Oh,  my  dear  Claire, 
forgive  me  I  I  am  a  wretch,  and,  of  course,  I  am  quite  incapable 
of  understanding  you.  What  does  the  proverb  say  ?  Fools,  you 
know,  always  rush  in  where  anybody  else  would  be  afraid  to  tread. 

Enter  Ipswich. 
Ten  thousand  pardons  if  I've  seemed  ages,  but  your  people 
were  right  down  at  the  end  of  Via  S.  Basilio. 

PriTicess.  Thanks.  I  must  be  off.  I've  got  the  Japanese 
Legation  to  breakfast,  and  it's  one  o'clock  now. 

Ipswich.  Let  me  go  to  the  gates  with  you.  {Aside  to  the 
Pbincess.)  Is  that  your  great  artist?  What  a  beautiful 
creature  I 

Princess.  You  shouldn't  say  so  to  me,  as  she  is  the  precise 
opposite  of  everything  I  am  1  But  she  is  very  handsome.  I 
can't  introduce  you,  for  she  won't  know  strangers,  and  she  hates 
Englishmen. 

\Exvt  fronfh  the  cdley ;  Mme.  Glton  a  Utile  behind  the 
Princess  and  Ipswich. 

Scene  II. 
Drawing-room^  Palazzo  Sanfriano. 

Present :  The  Princess,  Mme.  Glton,  Lady  Cowes,  Marchbsa 
Zanzini,  Ipswich,  various  minor  personages.  It  is  six  o'clock. 
Tea  on  a  gvAridon. 

Lady  Cowes-  {whispering  to  M.  Zanzini).  Such  a  dear 
creature,' the  Princess;  but  she  always  does  know  such  queer 
people! 

Ma/rchesa.  Who  you  mean  ?  La  Glyon  ?  Oh,  but  an  artist, 
you  know — ^that  excuse  everything  I 

Lady  Cowes.    In  a  studio,  perhaps.    Not  in  a  drawing-room. 

Marchesa  (laughing).  Ah,  you  dear  English  1  You  are 
always  so  ironed — I  mean,  so  starched  I  For  me,  I  care  for  my 
own  house ;  but  I  care  not  who  I  meet  other  people's. 

Lady  Cowes.    But  the  Princess  introduces  her  1 

u,y,uz^abyGO^Ie 
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Marchesa.  What  if  she  do  ?  The  new  woman  must  call  first. 
You  not  return  her  card.    That  very  simple.  Everything  stop  there. 

Lady  Cowea.    Bat  the  Princess  would  never  forgive  it  I 

Marchesa  {^stolidly).  Poohl  What  matter  what  a  little 
bastarda  American  like  or  no  like  ? 

Lady  Cowea  (shocked).  Oh,  dearest  Marchesa  t  Indeed,  in- 
deed, the  poor  Princess  was  not — was  not  what  you  say.  She  was 
nobody^  indeed ;  but  I  am  sure  her  parents  were  quite  respectable, 
and  very  rich.  Indeed,  my  son,  when  he  was  fishing  in  Canada, 
dined  with  them ! 

Marchesa  (shaking  with  laughing).  Ah,  ah !  and  the  dinner  is 
the  sacrament  of  respectability ;  is  it  not  so  ?  But  I  mean  not 
what  you  think.  Bastardo  with  us,  that  mean,  what  you  call  it, 
mongrel— not  bom— w^  de  rien— how  you  say  it  ? 

Lady  Gowes  {still  shocked).  Yes,  yes ;  I  see ;  quite  so ;  you 
speak  English  so  beautifully,  Marchesa !  Ah,  dear  Lady  St.  Asaph 
is  over  there.  \Rises  and  goes  to  that  end  of  room,. 

Marchesa  {to  Ipswich).  Come  here  and  recount  me  of  the 
stipple-chase.    You  won,  they  tell  me ;  is  that  so  ? 

Ipswich.    Yes;  after  a  fashion.     I  rode  an  awful  screw. 

Marchesa.  Screw  ?  There  is  corkscrew ;  there  is  screw  to  a 
steamship ;  there  is  screw  that  you  put  into  wood  ;  how  you  can 
ride  a  screw  ?     Tell  me. 

Princess  {passing  by).    Marchesa,  he  will  call  you  a  purist. 

Marchesa.  Ah,  my  dear,  as  you  are  here,  tell  me,  who  is  your 
friend  La  Glyon  ? 

Pri/ncess  {colours  a  litUe).  She  is  Madame  Glyon.  Surely 
you  have  heard  of  her  ? 

Marchesa.  My  child  1  She  is  one  of  those  of  whom  one 
hears  fifty  thousand  things  every  five  minutes,  but  perhaps  none 
of  them  may  be  very  true  things.  That  is  why  I  ask  you  (because 
Lady  Cow  do  ask  me)  who  was  she,  whence  comes  she,  who  was 
M.  Glyon— or,  it  maybe,  who  is  he? 

Princess.  She  is  a  widow.  Forgive  me,  there  are  people 
coming  in.  {Escapes  to  receive  n^w  comers. 

Marchesa.  She  not  care  to  talk  about  hen  That  is  ill.  I 
will  ask  Carlino. 

Ipswich.    Who  is  he? 

Marchesa.    Sanfnano.     Carlino! 

Sanfriano.    Marchesa? 

Marchesa.  Who  is  La  Glyon,  your  wife's  friend?  I  spik 
English  because  quests  gente  they  not  spik  Italian. 

Ipswich.  I'm  afraid  we  haven't  often  such  good  manners  in' 
return !  ^  j 
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Marcheaa*  Poohl  We  not  come  to  you  for  manners;  we 
come  to  you  for  TnarcUs  I    Garlino,  answer  me,  who  is  La  Glyon  ? 

Sanfriano.  On  my  honour,  I  do  not  know.  She  was  at  the 
same  convent  with  Laura  in  Paris.     They  are  great  friends. 

Marchesa.    And  who  was  Monsieur  Glyon  ? 

Sanfriano.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  A  scoundrel,  I  believe, 
who  married  her  when  she  was  very  young.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  she  is  a  great  artist  ? 

JUarchesa.    You  never  ask  the  Principessa  more  ? 

Sanfriano.  I  never  ask  the  Principessa  anything ;  quite  con- 
tent if  she  return  the  compliment.  There  is  the  Califomian 
beauty.  Look  at  her.  Is  she  not  adorable  ?  Fresh  as  a  daisy ; 
white  as  a  lily  I  [He  goes  to  greet  the  Califomian  beauty. 

Ma/rchesa.  There  is  something  bad.  I  shall  not  send  her  a 
card  to  my  ball. 

Lady  8t.  Asaph.  How  do,  Marchesa?  How  are  your  sweet 
little  grandchildren  ?  They  were  quite  the  star?  of  the  babies' 
ball  at  our  embassy.  Do  tell  me — (drops  her  voice) — you  know 
everything.  Lady  Cowes  has  been  making  me  quite  uncom- 
fortable about  that  Frenchwoman  over  there,  who  is  staying 
with  the  Princess.  She  says  she  is — well,  you  know,  not  at  all 
what  one  likes  to  meet  where  one  visits.     Is  it  true  ? 

Marchesa.  I  shall  not  send  her  card  for  my  ball ;  Sanfriano 
think  not  well  of  her;  her  husband,  he  disappear;  not  a  soul 
know  who  she  was. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  But  it  is  intolerable  of  the  Principessa  !  I 
am  grieved  I  brought  my  girls. 

Marchesa  (grimly).  She  will  not  eat  dem.  She  only  get  all 
the  men  roucd  her. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.    Perhaps  she  is  separated  ! 

Marchesa.     Dat  is  very  likely.     Why  not? 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  But  it  is  horrible,  scandalous !  Couldn't 
one  speak  to  the  French  ambassador  ? 

LEstrange  (to  Princess).  Dear  Principessa,  will  you  not  do 
for  me  the  kindness  that  you  denied  me  the  other  night  ? 

Princess  {nervously).  Madame  Glyon  never  makes  new 
acquaintances. 

VEstrange.  But  she  and  I  should  have  so  many  themes  of 
talk  in  common,  and  honestly,  I  admire  her  pure  and  wonderful 
genius  so  greatly. 

PHncess  (pettishly).  Oh,  she  is  bored  to  death  with  people 
praising  her  genius. 

L'Estrange.  Undisceming  praise,  perhaps.  Nothing  more 
wearisome  ;  but ^igi^i.ed  by  Google 
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IpswUh,  But  this  Ruskin  of  the  drawing-room ;  this  St, 
James  Street  prophet;  this  aBsthetic  of  aesthetics,  who  sees  no 
excellence  out  of  Lionardo,  will  give  her  a  very  diflferent  thing  to 
vulgar  compliment. 

UEatrange  {coldly).  Certainly ;  I  should  presume  to  offer  her 
sympathy. 

[At  that  moment  Mme.  Glton,  who  is  at  the  texxrtable^  has 
the  lace  at  her  wrist  caught  by  the  spirit-flame  of 
the  silver  kettle ;  Iter  sleeve  takes  fire.  L'Estrange  is 
quwker  than  anyone :  he  extinguishes  the  burning  Uwe 
with  his  handkerchiefs  and  is  slightly  burnt  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  Mme.  Glton  says  nothing,  but  sits 
down  and  grows  vei^y  pale.  Buzz  of  eicdtement  from 
others  round  them. 

L'Estrange  {smiling).  Indeed,  I  am  not  hurt.  The  skin 
scorched — nothing  more.  Madame  Glyon,  fete  lias  been  kinder 
to  me  than  the  Princess.  I  have  implored  in  vain  a  presentation 
to  you.  Will  you  not  allow  the  kettle  to  be  my  sponsor?  If  you 
will  not,  I  assiu-e  you  that  I  will  pour  vitriol  on  my  fingers  and 
declare  that  I  am  crippled  for  life  by  saving  you  ! 

Mme.  Olyon  {bows  coldly).  I  have  to  thank  you  for  great 
presence  of  mind.     I  fear  you  are  hurt  yourself. 

L'Estrange.  Would  that  I  were  I  But,  at  all  events,  let  the 
kettle's  misdemeanour  allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  and — will 
you  not  at  least  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

Mme.  Glyon  {she  pours  him  out  a  cupful  as  she  speaks). 
As  you  please.  [He  seats  himself  at  the  table. 

Lady  Coives  {to  Ladt  St.  Asaph).  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  my 
dear  Anne,how  women  of  that  kind  of  character  always  attract  men  ? 

Lady  St.  Asaph.    Because  they  lay  themselves  out  for  it ! 

Marchcsa  Zanzini.  Ah  ha  I  And  what  do  your  girls  do  at 
your  lawn-tennis  ?  I  not  wish  to  know  La  Glyon,  but  I  am  quite 
Bure  she  never  jump  about  in  jersey  with  perspiring  man  in  shirt ! 

Lady  Cowes  {to  Lady  St.  Asaph).  How  anxious  the  little 
Princess  looks  because  Lord  L'Estrange  has  got  attracted  by  that 
woman!  But  why  does  she  have  her  here?  Is  it  because — 
{Tnysteriously) — because  the  Prince  compels  her  to  be  civil,  do 
you  think  ? 

Lady  St.  Asaph  {also  mystefi^iously).  It  can  hardly  be  that. 
You  know  he  would  not  be  alloived  by  the  Duchess  Danta.  She 
holds  him  so  close. 

Lady  Coives.  Then,  what  can  it  be  ?  She  was  at  the  same 
convent  as  the  Princess.  Is  it  possible  she  knows  of  any  school- 
girl imprudence,  and  therefore  has  to  be  propitia^  |^y  ^v^^qIc 
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Marchesa  Zanzini.  Suppose  that  it  only  just  is  that  they  do 
like  each  other  ? 

L(idy  St.  Asaph  (with  a  sour  smile).  I  don't  think  that's 
possible  I  Why,  when  they  are  together  she  actually  kills  the  little 
Princess,  overtops  her,  washes  her  out  1  No ;  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  the  friendship.    We  will  hope  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

Marchesa  {tuith  a  chuckle).  And  pray  that  it  is  a  wicked  one, 
eh  ?  Oh,  look  not  so  scandalised.  Grood  reasons,  they  give  other 
folk  no  diversions  I    I  cannot  endure  them  myself. 

Lady  Cowes.    You  are  cynical,  Marchesa  I 

Marchesa.    Ah  no  I    It  is  not  me  who  have  ever  the  spleen  I 

Lady  Cowes.  To  be  sure — of  course ;  your  lovely  sun,  no  fog, 
no  east  wind ;  who  covXd  be  ill-natured  in  Italy  ? 

Ma/rchesa.  To  be  certain,  nobody,  unless  they  bring  with  them 
their  ill-nature  in  the  train,  as  they  do  bring  their  lunbrellas,  and 
their  sponges,  and  their — ^how  you  call  it — portable  baths  ? 

Ipswich  {aside^  laughing).  How  merciless  you  are,  Mar- 
chesa I 

Marchesa  (aside).  Ah  I  that  Miladi  Cow,  she  make  me  im« 
patient.  It  is  just  that  she  want  Milord  L'Estrange  for  her 
daughter  Luisa.  La  Glyon,  she  is  nobody ;  I  not  know  her  my- 
self; but  she  is  handsome,  and  to  men  she  is  cold.  See  I  she 
leave  L'Estrange  now  and  go  and  talk  to  that  old  Monsignore 
instead.  Your  friend,  he  look  gloom — ^how  you  say  it  ? — glum  ? 
He  not  like  to  be  plantS4a  alone  with  the  teacups ! 

Ipswich  (with  surprise).    She  does  seem  uncivil  to  him. 

Marchesa  (with  sarcastic  smile).  You  Englishmen,  you  so 
spoiled  by  your  own  women,  you  think  any  woman  who  not  throw 
herself  at  your  head  uncivil.  Your  women  are  forwards,  and  that 
is  always  bad.     It  spoil  men. 

Ipswich  (with  a  sigh).  Well,  they  do  butter  us,  and  come 
after  us,  too  much  at  home,  that's  true.  You  can't  get  away  from 
*em  anywhere. 

Marchesa  (grimly).  Poor  creature  1  You  honey ;  they  flies. 
Now  here,  it  is  we  are  the  honey.    That  is  prettier. 

Ipswich.    Much  prettier,  and  a  long  shot  better  fun. 

Marchesa^  Long  shotl  You  speak  strange  English,  you 
yoimg  men.  Well,  I  go ;  it  is  seven  o'clock.  I  dine  your  em- 
bassy.   You  dine  too  ?    A  rivederd. 

[-4.  general  rising ;  people  go  out  one  by  one.  L'Estrange 
approaches  the  Princess  to  say  adieu. 

VEstraTige.  Madame,  your  friend  is  too  cruel ;  she  scarcely 
deigns  to  speak  to  me. 

Princess  {sharply).    I  am  sure  you  must  have  done  so  muc?i 

uiyiiizfcju  uy  "V-j  v./' v^pt  in- 
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cruelty  yourself,  and  endured  so  little  from  others,  that  the  change 
is  the  best  thing  possible  for  you  I 

VEstrange  (a  liMe  coldly).  Certainly  Madame  Glyon  is  a 
great  artist  and  I  am  only  a  poor  dilettante ;  still,  I  cannot  see 
what  I  can  have  done  to  offend  her,  and 

Ipswich^  You  have  been  anvhhed  f  How  delicious  I  I  could 
kiss  the  carpet  where  Madame  Glyon's  feet  have  just  passed  I  It 
is  the  very  thing  you  have  wanted  all  your  life  long,  only  it  comes 
too  late  I 

UEatrange.  Really,  Ipswich,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
Margate  'Arry  about  you.  You  have  all  the  wit  of  a  cheap- 
tripper.  Princess,  you  are  so  exquisitely  kind  yourself  that  I  feel 
confident  you  will  soften  the  heart  of  your  friend  towards  one  of 
the  most  sincere  admirers  of  her  genius,  and,  if  I  may  add  it  with- 
out offence — of  herself. 

Pi'vncess  {giving  him  her  hand  in  farewdl).  I  think  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  be  ^  out  in  the  cold '  a  little  must  be 
such  excellent  discipline  for  you  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
hothouse  amidst  parasites  all  your  life. 

L^Estrange.    A  frost  more  often  kills  than  cures,  Madame. 

Ipswich.  Princess  I  You  will  promise  me  the  cotillon  to- 
night ?    Pray — 

Princess.    1  will  tell  you,  after  the  last  waltz. 

[They  take  leave  of  her  and  exeunt. 

PHncess  {},eft  alone).  Marco,  go  and  beg  Madame  Glyon  to 
be  so  good  as  to  come  to  me  a  moment.  [ServarU  exit. 

Princess  (aloud).  Good  heavens  I  What  wretches  men  are  1 
If  she  were  his  wife  now,  he  would  be  finding  every  fault  in  her 
that  a  human  creature  could  have,  and  be  for  ever  writing  notes 
to  her  about  conventionalities,  and  breaches  of  precedence  at  her 
last  dinner-party !  Just  because  she  seems  something  new,  un- 
common, indifferent,  incomprehensible,  the  base  weak  monster  is 
piqued  and  almost  in  love  I  They  are  all  alike — all  alike  I  If  I 
were  but  somebody  else's  wife^  Sanfriano  would  be  mad  about  me, 
and  ruin  himself  in  five  minutes  to  satisfy  my  caprice  or  my 
curiosity.  Because  I  am  his  wife,  he  never  even  sees  what  sort  of 
gown  I've  got  on ;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  spend  an  hour  with  me, 
he  goes  to  sleep  I  And  yet  I  am  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  million 
times  prettier  than  that  yellow,  lean,  black-browed  Danta  woman  I 
(Mme.  Glton  enters.)  Ah,  dearest  Claire,  how  good  of  you  to 
come  down  again ;  but  there  are  heaps  of  time  before  dinner,  and  I 
did  so  want  to  tell  you — you  have  made  that  man  in  love  with  you. 

Mme.  Olyon.    Laura  1    If  you  were  anyone  else 

Princess.     Than  myself,  you  would  leave  my  house  b:?fjrd 

uiyiuzyu  uy  -v-j  v,^  v^pt  iv^ 
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diDner  I  But  I  am  myself,  dear,  and  privileged  to  say  anything. 
Don't  look  80  stern,  and  so  reproachful.  If  you  choose,  in  a  fort- 
night's time  he  will  be  as  much  in  love  with  you  as — as 

Mtm.  Glyon.  As  he  was  with  a  gardener's  daughter  in  Tou* 
raine! 

Princess.  Oh,  Claire!  you  are  the  proudest  woman  in  the 
world. 

Mme.  Glyon.  No,  I  am  the  humblest,  or  should  be,  for  I  have 
been  the  most  humbled. 

Princess.    But  now,  if  you  took  your  revenge  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.  Revenge  ?  A  ghastly  word,  not  one  I  like  or 
use. 

Princess.  It  was  a  religion  here  in  Bome,  and  should  be 
yours.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  know  we  are  not  in  the  days  of  daggers, 
and  that  if  we  were,  you  would  not  use  one ;  but  I  mean  a  ven- 
geance innocent  enough,  but  just.  Make  this  man  love  you,  and 
then,  when  he  will  suffer  tortures  in  your  rejection,  tortures  of 
passion,  tortures  of  pride,  then — avenge  with  one  word  *  No '  the 
gardener's  daughter  of  Touraine.     You  will  ?     You  will  ? 

Mnie.  Glyon.  Laura !  you  talk  as  if  life  were  a  game  of  tennis, 
or  a  struggle  between  two  gamesters — nothing  more.  You  never 
understand 

Princess.  I  never  understand  life  as  yoM  see  and  read  it. 
To  accept  outrage  and  neglect,  to  condemn  yourself  to  solitude 
and  sterility ;  to  let  the  destroyer  of  it  pass  off  unpunished,  and 
have  society  like  a  gilded  ball  at  his  foot,  to  kick  or  play  with 
— this  is  what  you  think  honour  and  dignity  and  duty.  Well,  to 
me  it  is  a  folly,  nothing  more ;  a  grand,  idiotic,  sublime,  and  most 
useless  tomfoolery.     There  1 

ifr/ie.  Glyon.  My  dear,  we  see  things  with  such  different 
eyes.  I  said  so  the  other  day.  I  grieve  that  I  listened  to  you, 
and  stayed  here  against  my  better  judgment ;  but  who  could  fore- 
see the  little  accident  that  gave  him  opportunity  and  leave  to 
speak  to  me  ? 

Princess.  And  he  admires  you  beyond  everything;  your 
pictures  he  thinks  perfection ;  yourself 

Mme.  Glyon  {vdth  heat  and  pain).  Oh,  spare  me,  for  heaven's 
sake,  more  evidence  that  no  ray  of  recollection  dawns  on  the  utter 
night  of  his  absolute  forgetfulness.  His  admiration — his!  A 
dog  would  have  more  recognition,  more  instinct,  more  remem- 
brance. 

Princess  {suiyrised).  But  you  always  dreaded  any  recog- 
nition ? 

Mme.  Glyon  {losing  her  calmness).     Who  has  said  that  our 

uiyiuzeu  uy  x^j  v^^^^fpt  iv^ 
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granted  wishes  are  our  curses  ?  Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  know  that 
any  suspicion  on  his  part  would  lead  to  misery  for  him  and  for 
myself,  and  were  there  any  chance  of  it,  I  would  put  seas  and 
deserts  between  him  and  me.  Yet — ah,  my  dear,  women  are 
weak  I  when  he  looks  at  me  as  on  a  stranger,  when  he  speaks  to 
me  with  the  compliment  of  society,  it  is  hard  to  bear. 

Princess*  But,  dearest,  do  be  reasonable.  To  him  you  have 
been  dead  so  long :  there  is  your  memorial  marble  in  his  chapeL 
What  can  you  expect  him  to 

Mme.  Glyon.  I  know,  I  know  I  I  said  the  same  thing  myself 
the  other  day  in  the  Ludovisi  gardens.  Yet  one  might  have 
thought — when  I  spoke — some  accent,  some  tone  might  have 
touched  some  chord  in  his  heart. 

Princess.  He  has  none!  He  never  had  any.  Would  he 
have  done  what  he  did 

Mme.  Olyon.  What  he  did  was  done  from  pride.  He  was 
ashamed  of  me ;  he  was  mortified  before  his  world  by  my  ignorance 
and  my  errors.  Perhaps  I  should  have  understood  that,  but  I 
was  so  young.  You  cannot  give  a  child  of  fifteen  all  the  most 
exquisite  joys  of  love  and  life  for  a  year's  time,  and  then  drive 
her  away  from  all  the  happiness  you  have  taught  her  and  consign 
her  to  the  dreary  tedium  of  a  convent  life  without  making  her 
mad  or  worse  I  I  loved  him — you  know  how  I  loved  him !  Could 
he  widow  me  at  sixteen  and  think  I  should  be  patient?  And 
then  to  know  how  he  had  wearied  of  me,  how  he  blushed  for  me, 
because  I  knew  not  all  the  little  laws  of  his  own  world ;  how  every 
day  had  been  a  greater  shame  and  bitterness  of  regret  to  him 
until  he  had  thrust  me  out  of  sight  and  memory  under  the 
sophist's  pretext  that  I  had  received  no  education  and  should  gain 
it  best  amongst  the  women  of  my  own  religion  !  Oh  God !  the 
torture  of  it,  the  martyrdom,  the  death  in  life  1  And  you  think 
to  please  me  and  console  me  because  you  tell  me  that  he  admires 
my  pictures  and  my  face ! 

Princess.  Claire  1  you  frighten  me.  Pray  don't  be  angry.  I 
only  thought,  I  only  meant,  if  I  were  you  I  should  revenge 
myself.  You  are  famous,  you  are  beautiful,  you  are  independent ; 
I  would  make  him  die  of  love  for  me,  and  die  in  vain  I  He  has 
no  heart,  but  he  hss  passions.     I  would  wring  his  very  soul ! 

Mme.  Olyon.  You  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  you  had 
loved  him  once.  Nor  would  there  be  decency  or  dignity  in  any 
such  poor  revenge  as  that.  Besides — what  a  romance  you  weave 
because  he  scorched  his  hand  I  He  only  sought  me  because  he  is 
a  connoisseur,  and  therefore  artists  are  the  poor  moths  he  puts 
under  his  microscope.  nir^n](> 
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Princess.  But  you  must  feel  proud  of  having  achieved  such 
a  position  for  yourself. 

Mrne.  Glyon.  I  can  be  proud  of  nothing.  A  man  loved  me, 
and  wearied  of  me.  That  is  humiliation  enough  to  crush  the 
pride  of  an  empress  into  dust. 

Princess.  You  should  not  be  humiliated  at  all.  You  are 
greater  than  he.     You  should  scorn  him. 

MTne.  Olyon  {with  her  teeth  set).  Perhaps  I  do.  But  that 
cannot  take  the  sting  from  the  wound.  Yes,  it  was  cruel,  and  so 
contemptible  I  He  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  knew  its  codes, 
its  exactions,  its  false  estimates ;  he  knew  also  that  a  peasant 
child,  taken  from  field  and  orchards,  who  only  knew  the  Credo 
and  the  alphabet,  could  not  by  any  miracle  conceive  the  ways 
and  the  demands,  the  rigour  and  the  mockery  of  a  patrician 
society.  He  should  have  sent  me  to  the  convent  first,  and  waited 
until  I  was  more  fit  for  his  people  and  his  sphere.  Indeed — 
indeed — ^had  he  said  even  to  me,  when  he  did  send  me  from  him, 
'  Do  this  for  love  of  me,  my  child,'  I  would,  I  think,  have  borne 
the  exile  and  the  shame  of  it.  But  he  grew  colder  and  colder, 
more  silent  every  day  ;  he  was  too  courteous  to  say  to  me  all  he 
felt,  but  in  his  eyes  I  read  the  daily  humiliation  that  I  was  to 
him,  and  when  he  wrote  to  me — wrote  to  me  ! — that  he  was  going 
on  an  Indian  tour,  and  would  be  away  two  years,  and  those  two 
years  he  wished  me  to  pass  at  the  convent  learning,  as  he  phrased 
it,  the  ordinary  rules  and  graces  of  society ;  what  girl  of  my  age 
then  could  have  endured  such  agony?  And  I— I  adored  the 
very  dust  he  trod,  I  would  kiss  the  heads  of  the  dogs  he  had  laid 
his  hand  on  !  To  him,  no  doubt,  it  was  but  one  of  many  episodes ; 
an  idyll  lived  out  and  found  insipid.  No  doubt  I  was  ignorant, 
and  for  him  my  ignorance  was  fatigue  and  shame ;  but  to  me,  he 
and  his  love  were  all  my  life,  and  I  could  not  tell  why  what  he 
had  earlier  praised  as  pure  and  fresh  and  unconventional  should 
have  later  lost  all  charm  for  him — I  could  not  tell — hush  I  There 
is  the  Prince ! 

Prince  {entering).  Care  mie!  are  you  not  going  to  dress  to- 
night ?  We  dine  in  ten  minutes,  Laura,  and  then  there  will  be  two 
hours  wanted  for  you  to  get  into  your  ball  costume,  and  we  must 
be  punctual,  since  the  Queen  goes. 

Princess.  Ohl  the  Court  never  gets  anywhere  till  eleven. 
You  always  fidget  so  I  and  you  are  always  late  yourself.  My  maid 
always  gets  me  into  my  clothes  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock. 
/  do  not  paint  my  skin. 

Prince.  There  is  so  very  little  to  put  on  you  when  it  is  ques- 
tion of  a  ball !  Two  inches  of  corsage  and  a  little  wreath  for  a^ 
sleeve.    It  might  be  done  in  ^ve  minutes  I 
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Princess,  My  gowns  are  always  decent.  The  Duchess  Danta's 
exhibition  of  her  vertebrae 

Mme.  Glyon  (pushing  her  gently  to  the  door).  My  dear  I 
what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  It  prevents  nothing,  and  embitters 
.everything. 

Prince  (angrily).  Madame  Glyon,  you  see  1  She  prick,  prick, 
prick  me  every  hour  like  that,  and  then  she  do  wonder  that  I  like 
better  other  women ! 

Mme.  Glyon.  My  dear  Prince,  what  pricks  you  is  your  con- 
science.   You  know  you  do  neglect  Laura  sadly. 

Prince  (opening  his  eyes  widely).  I  leave  her  alone.  She  has 
her  own  way.  I  only  want  her  do  the  same  by  me.  Ma  quando 
sono  gdose  le  donnel — 

Mme.  Olyon  (smiling).  No  wife  is  wise.  But  I  shall  be  late 
for  dinner.  [Exit. 

Prince  (to  himself).  That  is  a  woman  I  could  have  got  on 
with ;  not  that  I  care  about  her.  Antonio !  un  bicchierrmo  di 
Vermouth.  [Exit  towards  dining-room. 

Scene  III. 

Studio    of    Aldred    DoHan.      Tapestried    WaUs^   Paintings^ 
Marbles^  Bronzes^  Carved  Chairs^  AHistic  Litter. 

Present :  Dorian  and  Mme.  Glyon. 

Do7*ian  (tuiming  dissatisfied  from  one  of  his  easels).  You 
are  a  greater  artist  than  I. 

Mme.  Olyon.  Oh  I  pa^  de  phrases  !  You  are  a  Titian,  and 
paint  physiognomy  for  posterity ;  I  am  but  a  poor  limner  of  wind- 
mills, corn-fields,  and  little  brooks  that  wash  the  linen. 

Dorian.  You  portray  the  face  of  Nature.  It  is  the  higher 
art.     The  sunset  is  nobler  than  a  rosy  cheek. 

Mme.  Glyon.    I  can  only  paint  a  rosy  apple. 

Dorian,  Who  would  dare  say  that  of  you  ?  You  are  as  true, 
as  grave,  and  as  lofty  as  Millet. 

M'ine.  Glyon  (smiling).  You  must  be  a  very  great  man  to 
say  that  of  a  woman — if  you  mean  it. 

Dorian.  I  always  mean  what  I  say,  and  to  you  I  could 
not  use  an  empty  flattery  if  my  lips  could  frame  one  {he  pauses^ 
hesitating).  Madame — Claire — you  are  greater  in  the  art  we 
love  than  I  am,  far  greater,  but  I  can  own  it  with  frankness  and 
without  jealousy,  because — because — cannot  you  divine  why  ? 

M'me.  Glyon.  Because  you  have  a  noble  nature,  and  also  too 
great  a  distrust  of  yourself. 
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Dorian.    No  !     It  is  because  I  love  yon. 

Mme.  Glyon  {staring  at  him  with  wide-opened  eyes).  Love 
me  ?    Me  ?    Are  you  mad,  Dorian  ? 

Dorian.  Mad  ?  No ;  if  I  be,  it  is  a  lunacy  that  many  share. 
Have  you  never  guessed,  never  seen  ?  I  should  not  dare  to  speak, 
only  our  common  love  for  our  common  art  gives  me  some  courage. 
I  am  rich,  for  an  artist ;  forgive  me  if  I  say  so  vulgar  a  thing, 
but  I  mean  that  I  have  the  power  to  make  your  life  a  happy  one, 
one  of  leisure  to  study,  and  aspire  to  the  highest  heights,  which 
those  who  must  needs  work  for  bread  can  never  do.  I  love  you,  I 
adore  you — I  adore  you  in  the  double  form  of  woman  and  muse. 
If  you  would  not  scorn  me — ^you  have  showed  me  some  esteem,  some 
friendship — if  you  would  be  my  wife — 

Alme.  Glyon  {stupefied).  Your  wife  ?  Yours  ?  You  forget 
yourself  strangely.  Do  not  make  me  regret  tlie  confidence  I  have 
felt  in  a  comrade,  in  a  fellow-worker  I 

Dorian  {with  some  anger).  Madame  1  how  do  I  forget  my- 
self in  offering  to  you  an  honest  name,  an  honourable  love  ?  I 
worship  you,  I  believe  in  you,  I  kneel  at  your  feet.  What  wrong 
is  there  ?  I  do  not  seek  to  know  your  past ;  I  do  not,  I  will  not, 
ask  you  of  your  marriage ;  the  man  is  dead.  I  would  forget  he 
ever  lived. 

Mme.  Glyon.  Pray  cease !  I  cannot  hear  you.  I  shall  never 
marry — again.  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  my  hasty  words.  You 
do  me  much  honour.     I  will  endeavour  to  be  grateful. 

Doriam,.  I  want  no  gratitude.  I  want  your  love,  your  beauty, 
your  genius,  your  grand  and  tranquil  nature ;  I  want  you. 

Mme.  Glyon.  Mr.  Dorian,  you  will  compel  me  to  leave  your 
studio. 

Dorian  {seizing  her  hands).  You  will  never  listen !  You 
will  never  cease  to  care  for  that  dead  man  who  they  all  say  was 
but  a  brute  to  you  1 

Mm£.  Glyon.  I  can  but  say  what  I  have  said.  I  shall  never 
marry.    I  shall  never  love — ^again. 

[Dorian  releases  her  hand^  and,  without  a  word,  leaves  his 
studio  hurriedly  by  one  door  as  there  enter  from  another 
the  Princess    Sanfriano,  the  Duca  di  Montblupo,  and 

L'ESTRANGE. 

Princess.  Have  we  kept  you  waiting  too  long,  Claire  ?  But 
I  know  that  you  and  Dorian  can  always  talk  together  twelve  hours 
at  a  stretch.  But,  goodness!  where  is  Dorian?  You  told  him 
we  were  coming  ? 

Mme.  Glyon  {with  a  little  embarrassment).  He  went  out  a 
little  while  ago.     No  doubt  he  thought  we  were  old  friends  enough 
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to  be  content  with  his  works  without  himself.     You  know  they 
are  the  best  part  of  every  artist ! 

Prlncese  (loolcs  at  her  quickly).  I  shall  wait  till  he  comes 
back.  I  shall  get  his  tea,  and  the  dear  little  Persian  cups  and  the 
apostle  spoons,  and  the  niello  tray,  and  the  Soman  maritozziy  and 
his  negro  will  bring  us  his  samovar,  {Rings ;  a  blnck  servant 
appears)*  Bring  the  urn,  Eblis ;  you  see  we  are  old  friends ;  I 
know  your  name. 

[She  busies  herself  getting  the  Persian  cups  off  an  old 
oaken  *  cabinet.^    Montelupo  engrossed  in  helping  her. 

VEstrange  {to  Mme.  Q-lton).  It  is  strange  of  Dorian.  I 
saw  him  an  hour  ago,  and  told  him  we  were  to  meet  you  here 
and  see  his  treasures.  Entre  nous,  I  think  himself  a  much  finer 
creation  than  his  works.  I  care  nothing  for  his  pictures,  but  he 
is  a  rather  noble  fellow.     You  seem  to  know  him  well  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.  I  have  seen  him  often  in  Paris.  I  think  he  is 
a  great  artist,  but  his  maAner  perhaps  is  hard  and  his  colour  too 
thin  to  do  his  fine  conceptions  justice. 

VEstrange.    He  cannot  be  named  by  you. 

Mme.  Glyon.    Oh,  why  compare  a  pastoral  and  an  epic  ? 

VEstrange.  True !  Besides,  there  is  nothing  except  Tartier's 
with  which  one  could  compare  all  that  you  give  us. 

Mm,e.  Olyon.  You  cannot  be  serious.  You  abhor  modem 
art.     Why  except  from  your  censure  what  a  woman  does  ? 

VEstra/nge.  One  must  except  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Mme. 
Glyon.  Would  you  tell  me — do  not  think  it  barren  or  impertinent 
curiosity,  all  these  questions  are  of  such  vital  interest — would 
you  tell  me  where  you  studied,  and  under  whom  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.     Chiefly  in  the  open  air  and  from  Nature. 

VEstrange.  Ah,  how  right !  It  is  the  indoor  work,  the  copy- 
ing, the  slavery  to  technique^  the  hot-stove  atmosphere,  the  gas* 
lit  colouring  that  are  the  curses  of  modem  painters. 

VEstrange.  Then — ^may  I  ask  again — although  you  live  in 
Paris,  it  was  not  there  that  you  studied  chiefly  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.    No. 

VEstram^ge.  Madame  1  I  see  you  think  me  a  rude  English- 
man, full  of  graceless  and  rough  inquisitiveness.  But,  believe 
me,  it  is  my  entire  sympathy  with  your  marvellous  works  which 
makes  me  long  to  learn  under  what  influences  they  were  inspired. 

Mms.  Glyon.    That  is  only  the  language  of  compliment. 

VEstran/ge.    On  my  honour,  no  1 

Mme,  Glyon.  Lord  L'Estrange,  when  a  man  speaks  to  a 
woman,  Jiis  word  of  honour  is  a  very  elastic  thing  I 

n Estrange,    I  do  not  see  why  you  should  disbelieve  me^ 
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Jfme.  Glyon.     Oh !  perhaps  you  mean  it  now. 

V Estrange.  Now  ?  Why,  now  ?  If  I  find  an  infinite  charm 
of  the  finest  feeling  finely  rendered  in  your  works,  my  judgment 
is  at  least  .mature,  and  not  likely  to  be  capricious.  Alas !  I  am 
young  no  longer. 

Mme.  Glyon.    Caprice  is  not  a  thing  especially  of  youth. 

VEstramge  (impatient).  On  what  grounds  do  you  think  me 
capricious  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.    You  have  the  reputation  of  it. 

VEstrange.  I  do  not  think  reputation  is  just  to  me,  then. 
My  taste  never  varies.  One  must  be  faithful  in  art,  or  be  in- 
different to  it. 

Mme.  Glyon.    To  art  1 

Pri/nceaa  {bringing  a  cup  of  tea,  Montblupo  following  with 
cakes).  Here,  Claire !  I  always  thought  Dorian's  studio  one  of 
the  nicest  places  in  Some  when  he  was  in  it ;  now  he  is  out  of  it, 
it  is  the  very  nicest. 

V Estrange  {handing  tea  to  Mice.  Glyon).  Poor  Dorian! 
And  you  are  eating  his  excellent  mjo/ritozzi.  Princess,  and  have  no 
more  gratitude  than  that?  {Henoticee  Mme.  Glton's  left  hand.) 
She  has  no  ring  on;  did  G-lyon  never  live  except  in  fiction? 
(aside).  [He  aeats  himself  again  on  low  chair  beside  h&i\ 

L'Estrcmge.  Now  that  your  charming  friend  is  gone  to  fiirt 
with  Montelupo  once  again  over  the  samovar,  let  me  implore 
you,  tell  me  something  of  yourself. 

MTne.  Glyon.  Artists  have  no  biographies,  and  their  memoirs 
are  written  on  their  canvases. 

UEstrameg.  Nay,  who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Urbino 
for  Haffaele's  sake  ?    I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  your  Urbino. 

Mme.  Glyon.    What  if  it  landed  you  in  a  cabin  ? 

V Estrange.    Then  the  cabin  would  be  as  sacred  as  a  temple. 

Mms.  Glyon.  Lord  L'Estrange,  you  are  an  admirable 
flatterer. 

VEstrange  (angrily).  I  never  flatter !  Flattery  is  as  vulgar 
as  abuse.    But  I  must  not  weary  you  for  what  you  will  not  say. 

Mms.  Glyon  {impaiiently).  There  is  nothing  to  say.  I  was 
a  happy  child.  I  was  not  a  happy  woman.  Accident  taught  me 
to  find  solace  and  strength  in  art.    There  is  the  end. 

VEstramge  {smiling/).  Your  history  must  be  far  from  its  end  I 
But  what  &te,  what  creature,  could  be  vile  enough  and  blind 
enough  to  cause  you  sorrow  ? 

Mme.  Glyon  {curtly).    My  husband. 

VEstrange.    He  must  have  been  a  brute,  indeed,  and  a  mad- 
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Mme.  Glyon.  Neither.   He  was  but  an  egotist,  and  changeable. 

U Estrange.  Changeable !  When  yov,  were  given  to  him  as 
his  ^  fixed  star '  ?  Good  heavens !  That  the  baseness  of  a  low- 
natured  man  should  have  the  power  to  wound  the  great  soul  of 
such  a  woman  as  you  are  I 

Mrne.  Glyon.  His  was  not  a  low  nature ;  nor  was  he  base.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  wife — that  was  all  I  Come,  we  must 
look  at  Dorian's  work  for  the  Academy  and  the  Sodon,  or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  excuse  ourselves  for  stealing  his  tea  and  his 
ma'ritozzL 

IShe  rises  and  turns  one  of  the  easels  towards  a  better  light. 

Princess  {aside  to  Mme.  Glton).     What  was  he  saying  to  you  ? 

Mrae,  Glyon,  Pretty  phrases — the  small  change  of  society. 
Go  and  talk  to  him.  If  you  are  so  engrossed  by  the  little  Duke, 
the  club  will  be  told  to-night  of  the  good  fortune  of  Azzelino 
Montelupo. 

Princess  (pettishly).  It  would  serve  Carlino  right.  But  then, 
to  be  sure,  Carlino  would  not  care. 

Mme.  Glyon.  I  think  he  would  care,  and  take  his  sabre  out 
of  its  scabbard.  Duca,  I  want  to  see  some  wondrous  missals  that 
no  one  is  allowed  to  see  at  the  Vatican.  You  have  two  uncles 
Cardinals.     Can  you  get  me  permission  ? 

IShe  keeps  Montblupo  with  her,  strolling  from  easel  to  easel. 

Prin/>ess  {to  L'Estrangb).     Do  you  care  for  Dorian's  thiugs  ? 

V Estrange.  Dear  Princess,  why  will  you  always  call  pictures 
things'? 

P'nncess.  Because  I  am  of  the  great  uneducated.  I  don't 
care  the  least  for  any  picture.  I  only  like  Claire's  because  they 
are  Claire's. 

UEstrange.  Affection  versus  comprehension.  It  is  a  very 
old  question  which  is  worth  the  more*  I  see  you  can  be  a  good 
friend,  Princess — that  is  even  rarer  than  true  appreciation  of  art. 

Princess.  I  thought  nobody  in  creation  understood  art  except 
yourself  and  Mr.  Buskin.  It  is  no  merit  in  77i«  to  be  a  good  friend 
to  A^r.     She  is  the  noblest  woman  upon  earth. 

UEstrange  (with  unusual  warmth).  Of  that  I  am  quite 
sure,  though  I  have  had  the  honour  only  to  know  Madame  Glyon 
ten  short  days. 

Prin/^ess.    You  admire  her  ? 

UEstrange.    Who  could  fail  to  do  so  ? 

Princess.  I  don't  think  that's  an  answer.  It  is  an  iqui- 
voque. 

L Estrange.  Then  let  me  say  it  unequivocally,  she  is  altoge- 
ther my  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman ;  her  personal  beauty  just  gives 
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the  softening  touch  that  strength  and  genius  in  her  sex  are  too 
often  without ;  she  is  quite  honestly  that,  I  think.  But  I  per- 
ceive she  will  not  let  me  say  so. 

Princess*    She  distrusts  all  praise. 

VEstrange.     Surely  she  is  no  cynic  ? 

Princess.  No.  But  she  was  badly  treated,  wickedly  treated ; 
and  you  know,  when  one  is  so,  it  warps  all  one's  belief  in  anything. 
I  know  that. 

VEstrange.  Oh,  Princess,  you  never  can  have  known  any- 
thing like  neglect ! 

Princess  {sentimentaUy).  Ah,  none  can  guess  what  a  woman 
suffers  in  silence  I    You  think  because  I  chatter  like  a  parrot 

L^ Estrange  (in^elevantly).  Piincess,  you  really  believe  that 
Madame  Glyon  has  been  embittered  by  her  marriage  ? 

Princess.  1  never  said  t^he  was  bitter.  She  could  not  be. 
She  has  too  sweet  a  temper.  '  But  you  know — you  know — he  was 
such  a  wretch. 

L* Estrange.  Is  it  possible  ?  to  such  a  woman  ?  Who  was  he  ? 
what  was  he  ? 

Princess.  Oh,  he  was— he  was  nothing  at  all.  A  gentleman, 
you  know ;  but  that  don't  make  any  difference.  They  arc  the 
worst,  I  think. 

V Estrange.  How  terribly  you  are  portee  against  us  I  But  do 
tell  me  more  about  him — what  did  he  do  ? 

Princess.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  talk  about  her  if  she  don't  talk 
about  herself.  She  wouldn't  like  it ;  she  would  never  forgive  me. 
Claire  is  very  sensitive. 

L* Estrange.  And  Madame  Sanfiiano  is  very  loyal.  You  are 
friends  of  long  standing  ? 

Princess.     We  were  at  the  same  school. 

V Estrange.    And  what  was  her  maiden  name  ? 

Princess.  I — I  really  forget.  I  al\\ays  called  littall  sorts  of 
pet  names.  Why  are  you  so  interested  in  all  this  ?  Is  it  purely 
artistic,  aesthetic — what  is  the  word  ? 

UEstrange.  It  seems  to  me  simply  natural  that,  meeting  so 
beautiful  and  famous  a  person,  one  should  feel  a  desire  to  know  all 
her  history,  all  her  influences — all,  in  a  word,  that  has  united  to  make 
her  what  she  is. 

Princess.  Yes  ?  Well,  I  don't  think  I  should  trouble  about 
who  she  was.  She  is  herself  the  cleverest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of 
living  creatures.  By-the-bye,  do  you  know,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Dorian's  disappearance  means  something.  He  has  been  in  love 
with  her  for  years,  and  I  do  believe  that,  just  as  we  came  in,  he  had 
told  her  so.  ^  j 
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V Estrange.    Would  she  marry  again  ? 

Princess.  She  says  no ;  but  of  course  she  would  if  she  cared 
for  anybody.     She  never  does ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 

UEstrange.  She  is  wedded  to  her  liberty  and  solitude? 
Dorian  is  a  fine  fellow,  but  very  inferior  to  her.  I  should  not  think 
that  she  would  stoop  to  him. 

Princess.  I  suppose  she  didn't,  as  he  disappeared ;  but  I  don't 
know  about  the  inferiority.  He  is  very  eminent,  and  he  is  so 
good — 30  good ! 

L^ Estrange.  Princess !  whenever  were  daughters  of  Eve  won 
by  goodness  ? 

Princess.  But  she  isn't  a  daughter  of  Eve  at  all.  She  is 
utterly  above  all  our  follies. 

^Estrange.  And  above  ours  too.  Perhaps  that  was  her  fault 
in  her  husband's  eyes.     It  would  humiliate  some  men. 

Princess.    Would  it  you  ? 

UEstrange.  Surely  not.  I  think  one  should  always  feel  be- 
fore one's  wife  a  certain  reverence,  a  certain  shame  at  one's  own 
memories. 

Princess.  I  will  tell  Carlino  1  It  is  very  pretty  and  chival«* 
rous  sounding ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Lord  L'Estrange, 
that  nobody  ever  does  feel  that.  Once  married,  you  only  see  your 
wife's  faults — her  freckles,  if  she  have  any — her  foibles,  her  follies ; 
if  her  feet  are  large,  it  is  of  them  you  think ;  and  if  she  have  exqui- 
site feet,  but  a  large  nose,  then  it  is  only  the  nose  you  see. 

VEstrange.    Princess,  that  is  not  love. 

Princess.  It  is  as  much  love  as  there  is.  What  is  love  ?  A 
dizziness,  a  syncope,  a  dash  of  cold  water,  an  unpleasant  awaken- 
ing, and  as  we  wake,  we  throw  the  cold  water  over  everybody 
else. 

VEstrange.     Who  is  cynical  now  ? 

JJnie.  Olyon.  Laura,  it  is  growing  late ;  we  shall  have  no 
time  for  the  Pincio. 

Princess.  And  you  never  will  miss  a  sunset  from  the  Hill. 
Now,  it  never  occurs  to  vie  to  look  at  the  sky.  I  think  you  artists 
get  a  great  deal  more  enjoyment  than  we  do,  and  you  get  it  out 
of  nothing. 

VEstrange  {softly,  looking  at  Mme.  Glton).  The  eyes  that 
see  1 — yes,  they  are  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven. 

Primcess.  Come,  we  will  take  you  and  Montelupo  both  up 
there ;  he  and  I  will  talk,  and  you  and  she  shall  look. 

Mme.  Olyon.  Laura,  I  have  forgotten  that  I  promised  to  be 
with  the  Countess  Dantzic  at  the  Molinara  by  six  o'clock ;  I  must 
for  once  renounce  the  evening  red  and  gold  behind  St.  Peter'sL 
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Princess  {aside  to  Mme.  G-lton).  Oh  dear,  that  is  because  I 
asked  him  to  drive  with  us  I  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  brought 
him. 

Mnie.  Glyon  {in  the  same  tone).  You  could  have  helped 
briogiug  him. 

L^Estrange  {coldly  eyeing  Mme.  Glyon).  Dear  Princess,  you 
are  always  too  kind,  but  I  fear  I  must  renounce  the  pleasure.  I 
dine  with  a  Prince  of  the  Church  to-night  who  has  the  bad  taste 
always  to  begin  his  admirable  soups  at  sunset. 

Prmcess.  Well,  I  shall  not  take  you,  Azzelino,  all  alone  be- 
hind my  horses.  You  would  be  so  flattered  you  would  be  insuffer- 
able till  Lent.  You  can  walk  somewhere  like  Lord  L'Estrange ;  I 
will  go  in  my  solitude  and  stare  at  the  sky,  till  I  manage  to  see 
something  in  it.     Did  you  say  the  Molinara,  Claire  ? 

Mnie.  Olyon.  Yes,  my  old  Dusseldorf  friend  is  there;  you 
can  call  and  take  me  up  after  your  drive. 

Princess.  What  a  fuss  we  are  all  making  1  People  talk  less 
nowadays  of  going  over  to  New  Zealand  or  the  North  Pole! 
Cross  ?  {to  MoNTELTJPO,  who  had  murmured  in  her  ear).  Yes ; 
I  am  cross.  I  generally  am,  and  these  inaritozzi  are  very  indi- 
gestible. 

VEsitrange.  If  you  would  excuse  my  escort  down  the  stairs,  T 
think  I  will  leave  a  line  for  Dorian. 

Priv/xss.  VtslJ  do,  and  tell  him  I  am  the  culprit  as  regards 
the  maritozzi — I  always  own  my  sins. 

{They  leave  the  studio:  L^Estkanob  remains.    He  throws 
himsdf  inio  a  large  gilt  leather  chair,  and  lights  a  cigar. 

VEstran^ge.  Why  does  that  woman  shun  me?  It  is  quite 
unmistakable  that  she  does.  Her  eyes  are  frank  and  pure,  yet  one 
could  swear  she  had  a  secret  she  was  ashamed  of ;  it  might  be  low 
birth,  but  that  is  impossible.  She  has  race  in  every  line,  in  every 
movement  Something  there  must  be,  because  even  the  little 
chattering  fool  of  a  Sanfriano  keeps  her  own  counsel.  If  ever  I  saw 
a  noble  woman,  she  is  one ;  and  yet — she  wears  no  rings,  she  will 
not  say  who  this  dead  man  was,  nor  where  they  lived,  nor  where 
he  died ;  perhaps  she  was  deceived — perhaps  Dorian  would  know. 
He  has  been  a  friend  of  hers  in  Paris,  and  there  is  a  freemasonry 
between  artists.  I  will  write  and  ask  him,  and  somebody  must 
make  excuse  for  this  litter  of  teacups  and  apostle  spoons. 
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Enter  Dorian  ;  he  is  pale  aiid  grave  ;  he  pushes  hack  ifie 
tapestry  from  a  secret  door*  Seeing  L'Estrangb,  he  pauses^ 
disconcerted. 

Dorian.    I  thought  you  were  all  gone. 

VEstrange.  Most  hospitable  of  celebrities!  You  are  too 
complimentary  {then  he  looks  hard  at  Dobian  and  ceases  to  smile). 
Why,  Dorian,  what* has  happened?  Have  you  been  near  us  all 
this  time? 

Doria/a  (pointing  to  the  door  by  which  he  entered).  Yes,  I 
was  at  home.  I  heard  a  little  that  you  said  :  not  much.  I  heard 
you  say  how  greatly  I  am  inferior  to  her.  You  were  right ;  I  had 
said  the  same  to  her  myself  this  afternoon. 

VEstrange.    My  dear  Dorian— — 

Dorian.  Do  not  deny  it.  I  know  a  lie,  even  a  kind  one, 
chokes  you  as  it  chokes  me.  We  Englishmen  have  not  a  flexible 
trachea  for  falsehood.     It  is  often  awkward  for  up. 

V Estrange.  But  what  ails  you?  Why  did  you  shut  your- 
self away  from  us  ? 

Dorian.  Because  the  little  parrot  of  a  Princess  said  aright ; 
the  only  woman  I  have  ever  wished  to  make  my  wife  had,  five 
minutes  earlier,  rejected  me.  You  were  quite  correct  in  thinking 
that  she  would  not  stoop  to  me. 

VEstrange.    Dorian  I  I  spoke  idly.     I  never  meant 

Dorian.  You  spoke  as  you  thought;  why  not?  She  is 
greater  than  I  am.  Love  might  bridge  that,  if  it  were  there ;  but 
it  is  not — on  her  side. 

VEstra/nge.  You  must — pardon  me  the  question — but  you 
must  know  her  history,  since  you  would  give  her  your  name  ? 

Dorian.  I  have  no  idea  of  her  history.  I  am  confident  it 
must  be  a  blameless  one,  when  I  look  at  her. 

VEstrange.    And  you  know  nothing  ? 

Dorian.  Nothing.  Her  life  in  Paris  is  austere  and  un- 
tainted by  a  breath  of  calumny.  That  I  do  know.  But  beyond 
that  nothing.     Do  you  think  I  would  insult  her  with  a  doubt  ? 

VEstrange.     But  in  your  wife  ? 

Dorian.  She  will  no  more  be  my  wife  than  will  the  marble 
Ariadne  of  the  Capitol.  But  I  would  make  her  my  wife  without 
a  single  question  that  would  seem  also  a  suspicion. 

VEstrange.    That  is  very  noble,  but 

Dorian.    You  would  say  the  same  if  you  loved  her. 

VEstrange.  I  think  not.  *  The  world  is  with  me,*  and  I 
ihare  its  judgments-^-if  you  will,  its  prejudices* 
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Doriaii,  Yes ;  once  you  committed  for  the  world's  sake  the 
most  selfish  sin  of  your  life. 

V  Estrange.    What  ? 

Dorian.     I  mean  the  exile  of  that  poor  child  you  married. 

V Estrange  {annoyed  and  slightly  embarrassed).  Why  rake 
among  the  ashes  of  dead  years  ?  I  acted  naturally,  I  think ;  how 
could  I  tell  she  would  so  take  it  to  heart 

Dorian.  As  to  destroy  herself.  I  suppose  you  could  not.  I 
never  saw  her ;  but  between  two  people  there  is  always  one  who 
sacrifices,  one  who  is  sacrificed. 

VEstrange.  And  you  really,  in  all  truth,  know  nothing  of 
the  past  of  this  singular  woman  to  whom  you  would  trust  your 
peace,  your  honour  ? 

Dorian.    Absolutely  nothing. 

V  Estrange.    Not  even  who  was  Glyon  ? 
Dorian.    No. 

VEstrange.    It  is  incomprehensible. 

Dorian.  When  you  married  that  hapless  peasant  child,  did 
you  hesitate  because 

VEstrange.  That  was  utterly  diflFerent.  She  was  a  child. 
I  knew  the  absolute  innocence  and  childishness  of  her  life.  No 
suspicion  could  rest  on  her. 

Dorian  {going  nearei'  to  him).  And  if  you  say  that  any 
suspicion  lies  on  Claire  Glyon,  I  will  never  admit  you  in  these 
doors  again. 

VEstrange  {touched).  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  very  generous ; 
you  are  like  a  knight  of  old.     I  am  ready  to  believe  in  her. 

Dorian.    Then,  why  insult  her  in  her  absence  T  , 

VEstrange.  I  never  thought  of  insult.  I  was  only  desirous 
to  know  the  key  to  her  coldness,  her  apparent  loneliness,  her 
silence  as  to  her  past. 

Dorian  {coldly).     I  cannot  help  to  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

VEstrange.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone.  But  if  we  argue  in 
this  manner  we  shall  end  in  a  quarrel,  and  that  would  be  beneath 
both  you  and  me.  Besides,  I  am  due  at  Cardinal  Koxano's. 
Good  night,  my  friend;  I  will  not  wish  you  consoled,  for  consola- 
tion is  only  the  harvest  of  feebleness,  and  you  are  strong. 

[Presses  Dobian's  hand,  and  leaves  the  studio. 

Dorian  {to  himself).  Or  the  harvest  of  selfishness.  He 
thinks  of  her  already  !    To  think  of  her  is  to  love  her. 

{To  be  oon(;luded.) 

OyiDA. 
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I. — Whitby  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

A  GREY  sea  coining  slowly  in,  in  long  white  rollers  that  break  on 
the  sand ;  the  great  stretch  of  bay  is  ended  by  a  point  of  cliflF, 
its  broken  side  telling  how  the  sea  has  encroached  on  it,  and  how 
short  a  past  or  future  have  the  tufts  of  grass  niched  in  its  hollows. 
More  than  one  of  these  broken  points  projects  out  into  the  deep 
sand-fringed  curve  and  breaks  it  into  a  succession  of  smaller  bays, 
each  with  their  stretch  of  tawny  sand  and  foam ;  this  is  north- 
west of  the  river's  mouth,  for  the  Esk  running  inland  divides 
Whitby  in  two  :  the  east  cliff  crowned  by  its  ruined  Abbey,  and  the 
west  cliflF  covered  with  modern  houses  with  foreground  of  sands 
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and  bathers  and  far-stretching  pier.  Standing  on  this  west  cliff 
we  see  the  green  heights  opposite,  with  the  brown  ruined  Abbey, 
and  just  below  it  the  square  tower  of  the  old  grey  church.  In  front 
of  the  Abbey  comes  a  low  range  of  red-roofed  buildings,  and  lower 
down,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  steep  hill,  is  the  old  town  of 
Whitby,  with  its  mingling  of  red  and  slated  roofs  hemmed  in 
between  the  busy  harbour  and  the  cliff. 

Beyond  the  old  church,  built  on  a  projecting  spur,  the  cliff  ends 
abruptly,  going  down  straight  till  it  projects  in  another  spur  on  a 
level  with  the  steep  street  that  takes  its  way  through  the  old  town. 
Some  way  below  this  spur  a  wooden  staircase,  that  literally  hancfs 
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in  the  air,  leads  to  tbe  east  pier.  At  low  tide  one  passes  under 
this  staircase  to  the  Scar,  a  hard  broad  pavement  of  lias  famed  for  the 
sea  treasures  to  be  found  there.  The  cliff  is  higher  here,  and 
gorgeous  in  colour,  opening  now  into  dark  caves,  now  projecting  in 
glowing  headlands;  a  tempting  walk  for  sea-lovers,  but  full  of 
danger,  for  the  tide  creeps  up  silently  by  small  channels  among 
the  stones  and  rocks,  and  we  heard  that  often  a  boat  has  to  be  put 
out  to  rescue  unwary  loiterers  on  the  Scar  cut  off  by  the  hungry 
sea — ^for  no  one  could  hope  to  climb  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Between 
the  staircase  in  the  air  and  an  inner  pier  or  bar  across  the  harbour 
there  is  a  sandy  strand  below  the  green  hill-side  with  its  sprinkling 
of  red-topped  cottages,  and  here  at  low  tide  the  Whitby  washer- 
women stretch  clothes  to  dry. 

Looking  on  to  the  harbour,  the  town,  veiled  in  smoke,  chiefly 
caused  by  herring-kippering,  reaches  for  some  distance ;  green  hills 
show  above  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  inner  harbour  closed  by  the 
bridge ;  far  away  are  the  boundless  moors  which  once  made  Whitby 
an  almost  inaccessible  town  scarcely  to  be  reached  except  by  sea. 

It  is  very  curious  to  think  that  although,  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  one  hears  of  a  herring  fishery  at  Whitby,  it  was 
till  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  practically  separated  from 
the  rest  of  England  by  the  absence  of  roads.  *  Till  the  year  1751 
all  the  roads  about  Whitby  lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  rough,  rugged, 
and  uneven ;  it  was  dangerous  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  come 
into  the  town  in  the  winter  season — but  more  so  for  any  loaded 
carriage  then  to  approach  the  place  ...  In  1759  a  design  was 
formed  to  join  Whitby  to  the  other  parts  of  England  by  turn- 
piking  the  post  road  that  led  from  thence  over  those  great  moors 
which  lie  to  the  southward  thereof,  so  that  passengers  now  ventured 
to  pass  over  the  moors  without  fear  or  danger,  where  no  stranger 
before  that  time  durst  ever  presume  to  come  without  a  guide.' 
So  Lionel  Charlton,  <  teacher  of  the  mathematics,'  writes  a  liundred 
years  ago.  It  is  perhaps  a  consequence  of  this  long-continued 
isolation  that  Wliitby  and  its  inhabitants  are  still  so  primitive,  and 
set  such  an  unlimited  value  on  the  importance  and  beauty  of  their 
town  and  its  surroundings.  And  they  may  be  justly  proud  of  the 
position  of  the  town,  built  on  each  side  of  the  deep  valley  through 
which  the  Esk  runs  swiftly  to  the  sea,  of  the  fine  old  Abbey 
which  crowns  the  east  cliff,  and  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  there  dwelt  in  this 
region  a  Prince  named  Henerick  and  his  virtuous  wife  Berewick. 
They  took  refuge  from  some  outbreak  at  the  court  of  Cerdic,  king  of 
the  Britons,  where  Henerick  was  murdered.  Before  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  Berewick  dreamed  that  she  was  seeking  her  husband, 
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and  feeling  weaiy  sate  down  to  rest.  All  at  once  she  spied  a  light 
under  her  cloak,  and  drawing  it  aside  she  beheld  there  a  luminous 
jewel  which  shone  forth  not  only  over  the  place  she  was  in,  but 
spread  its  beams  over  the  whole  island  of  Britain.  She  told  her 
dream,  and  it  was  interpreted  to  relate  to  her  coming  infant.  In 
due  time  a  daughter  was  bom  to  her,  who  was  baptized  Hilda. 
The  child  grew  fair  and  saintly,  and  became  superior  of  a  convent 
at  Hartlepool,  where  her  life  soon  established  -her  reputation  for 
sanctity.  In  658  either  she  or  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland, 
secured  this  land,  then  called  Streonshalh,  in  ^  Saxon  Tower  on  the 
Strand,'  and  built  thete  a  monastery  for  Benedictine  monks  and 
nuns  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  Hilda  and  the  in&nt  princess 
^thelfleda,  entrusted  to  her  care  by  King  Oswy,  removed  here  from 
Hartlepool  with  a  company  of  nuns.  Hilda's  Abbey  was  built  on 
tbe  top  of  the  lofty  cliff  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  but  the 
waves  have  little  by  little  so  encroached  on  the  hard  rock  that  now 
one  side  of  the  abbey  is  near  the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  fierce  gales  of  the  North  Sea.  In  its  position 
Whitby  Abbey  carries  out  the  saying, 

*  Bernard  loved  the  valley, 
And  Benedict  the  hill  \  * 

so  strangely  does  its  exposed  position  contrast  with  the  wooded 
nests  of  the  Cistercians,  Fountains,  liievaulx,  Jervaux,  &c. 

But  when  they  took  possession  of  their  new  dwellings  the  nuns 
and  their  Abbess  were  sorely  plagued ;  for  they  found  that  the 
rocks  were  infested  by  snakes,  and  that  these  loathsome  reptiles 
were  perpetually  crawling  around  and  about  their  steps.  Hilda 
was  greatly  troubled,  but  she  prayed  that  tbe  snakes  might  be  made 
to  crawl  down  the  rocks  never  to  return  to  the  Abbey.  Her  prayer 
was  granted,  and  the  snakes  fell  on  their  heads  on  the  rooks  and 
their  bodies  were  turned  into  stones  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ammonites  so  frequently  imbedded  in  the  cliffs,  and  hence  called 
St.  Hilda's  stones. 

The  Abbey  seems  at  once  to  have  become  famous.  The  saintly 
reputation  of  its  foundress  spread  all  over  the  land  like  the  light  of 
her  mother's  jewel,  and  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  famous  synod  which  settled 
the  dispute  between  the  Culdees,  who  held  thereon  the  teaching  of 
St.  John  and  the  Eastern  Church,  and  were  represented  by 
Bishop  Colman  and  others ;  and  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  apostle  of  the  Southern  Saxons,  who  in  tbe  persons  of 
Agilbert  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Bipon  enforced  the  teaching  of  Bome 
and  of  St.  Peter.     Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Abbess 
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Hilda  held  with  the  Culdees.  Finally,  Wilfrid's  eloquence  pre- 
vailed ;  the  present  law  of  observance  was  established,  and  the 
monastery  was  resorted  to  by  all  illustrious  persons,  saintly, 
highly  gifted,  and  royal.  Streonshalh  itself,  however,  remained 
unknown  for  many  centuries — it  is  not  named  in  Domesday  Book, 
though  Egton  and  some  neighbouring  villages  are  therein  men* 
tioned.  Hilda's  sanctity  attested  itself  by  other  miracles  besides 
the  petrified  snakes ;  sea-fowl  in  full  flight  paused  and  drooped 
when  they  reached  the  Abbey,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  attempt- 


Whithy  Ahhey, 


ing  to  fly  over  it.     In  *  Marmion'  this  is  spoken  of,  and  Drayton 
says — 

*  Over  this  attractive  earth  there  may  no  wild  goose  fly, 

But  presently  they  fall  from  off  their  wings  to  earth ; 

If  this  no  wonder  be,  where  is  there  wonder  found  P 

Thereat  may  ye  more  behold 

Snakes  that  in  their  natural  gyves  are  up  together  rolled/ 

Csedmon,  the  first  British  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
with  his  gift  within  the  Abbey  walls,  and  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  all  was  prosperous.  Then  the  fierce  Vikings — 
Hubba  and  his  companions — sailed  across  the  sea;  they  had 
heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Abbey. 


They  landed  at  the  mouth  of 

•*  uiyiuzyu  uy  v^J  v^  v^pt  i>^ 
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the  Esk,  and,  scaling  the  rocks,  bumed  the  Abbey — probably  a 
wooden  building — plundered  it,  and  destroyed  all  living  souls. 
For  two  hundred  years  more  the  place  lay  ruined,  and  the  name 
of  Streonshalh  was  forgotten.  The  land  near  the  Abbey  was 
called  first  Presteby,  or  the  house  of  priests,  and  then  Whitby, 
for  which  more  than  one  derivation  is  given.  After  the  Conquest 
the  Abbey  was  rebuilt  by  Reinfred,  who  had  been  one  of  William 
the  Conqueror's  soldiers,  but  who,  having  become  a  monk,  desired 
to  restore  the  devastated  ruins  to  the  worship  and  glory  of  Grod.; 
but  this  second  dedication  seems  only  to  have  been  for  monks,  and 
the  new  Abbey  was  called  St.  Hilda's.  The  Abbots'  book  tells  how 
great  troubles  seem  to  have  come  upon  the  brethren;  pirates 
from  the  sea  and  robbers  from  the  land  attacked  them,  plundering 
the  Abbey,  and  even  carrying  some  of  the  monks  into  captivity. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  peace  appears  to  have 
been  restored,  and  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Abbot  Bichard,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  buildings  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified.  On  December  14,  1539,  the  last  Abbot,  Henry  de 
Vail,  and  his  eighteen  monks  resigned  their  monastery  to  Henry 
VIII.  Then  the  building  was  stripped  of  everything  that  could 
be  turned  into  money,  and  left  for  the  wind  to  work  its  will  on. 
The  monastery  has  perished,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  church 
still  remains,  and  shows  how  splendid  it  must  have  been.  The  rich 
brown  of  the  stone  makes  it  yet  more  picturesque,  and  the  views 
framed  in  by  its  ruined  windows  are  very  striking.  Near  it  is  a 
gloomy  haunted-looking  house  called  Whitby  Hall,  said  to  have 
been  built  of  the  stones  of  the  Abbey. 

The  view  from  this  interesting  old  ruin  is  very  grand.  The 
clifi*  on  which  it  stands  is  250  feet  high,  and  goes  down  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  scar  below,  while  right  and  left  the  coast 
stretches  away  in  a  series  of  bold  headlands  or  nabs,  rich  in  geolo- 
gical wonders.  At  low  water  one  sees  that  the  Scar — as  the  fiat  slabs 
of  lias  are  called — is  not  always  flat ;  farther  out  are  cruel  and 
dangerous-looking  rocks,  and  on  one  of  these  brown  monsters  the 
ship  bearing  the  Abbey  bells — which  were,  says  Charlton,  *  very 
noble  and  antique ' — is  supposed  to  have  foundered.  The  bells 
were  on  their  way  to  London,  but  no  tidings  came  of  their  arrival ; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  gale  is  tearing  so  fiercely  round  the  Nab 
that  no  fishing-boat  dares  leave  the  harbour,  old  fishermen  have 
heard,  fix)m  beneath  the  waves,  the  sound  of  the  drowned  bells. 

Turning  away  from  the  sea,  the  moors  stretch  out  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  at  first  in  a  flat  range,  a  continuance  of  the  Abbey  plain ; 
then  the  country  is  varied  with  dark  hills,  sometimes  wooded, 
but  oftener  purple  and  brown  with  heather,  as  the  moor  stretches. 
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on  to  Fylingdales,  which,  with  all  the  intervening  country  under 
the  name  of  Whitby  Strand,  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Hilda's. 

A  little  way  down  is  the  parish  church,  nestling  against  the 
cliff;  this  church  is  said  to  be  older  than  the  Abbey,  but  it  is  so 
encrusted  with  galleries,  and  defaced  by  monuments,  whitewash,  and 
padded  pews,  that  one  considers  it  more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a 
church.  Cholmley's  gallery  cuts  off  the  chancel,  and  is  supported 
by  twisted  pillars  with  a  row  of  very  fat  cherubim  as  entablature; 
in  front  of  it  the  clock  keeps  up  a  ghastly  tick-tack.  The  chancel 
floored  over  to  reach  the  aforesaid  gallery  makes  a  kind  of  tunnel 
to  the  altar.  The  pews  are  wonderful,  lined  with  green  and  red 
baize  in  all  stages,  some  fresh,  some  in  decay,  while  the  brass  nails 
that  stud  them  may  be  counted  by  thousands;  but  faded  and 
worm-eaten  though  they  be,  the  pews  are  carefully  covered  up 
with  old  cloths  between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  Windows  and  sky- 
lights break  out  in  unexpected  places,  wherever  the  wall  is  not 
eovered  with  tablets,  or  with  tablet  frames  with  texts  painted  in 
ihem ;  yet  in  corners,  especially  on  the  south  walls,  one  comes  on 
a  splayed  Norman  window  or  a  bit  of  early  moulding.  It  is  evident 
from  Charlton's  account  that  the  church  was  in  much  the  same 
state  in  his  time. 

The  view  from  the  churchyard  is  very  interesting,  and  more 
varied  than  that  from  the  Abbey,  for  it  overlooks  the  meeting  of 
the  river  with  the  sea  far  below.  From  it  we  come  down  the  long 
flight  of  straggling  steps  *  worn  by  the  feet  of  generations,'  steps 
which  seem  to  hang  in  air  between  the  church  and  the  town 
below,  and  remind  us  of  Mont  St.  Michel ;  only  here,  at  every 
landing-place,  is  a  bench  where  one  can  rest  and  gaze  down  on  the 
busy  harbour  or  the  broad  North  Sea.  These  are  the  steps  that 
Sylvia  Robson  climbed  on  the  day  she  made  acquaintance  with  the 
specksioneer  over  his  dead  comrade's  grave.  The  touching  idyllic 
book,  *  Sylvia's  Lovers,'  seems  to  give  an  added  charm  to  Whitby  ; 
as  we  come  down  the  long  street  which  leads  through  this  old  part 
of  the  town  and  the  bridge  across  the  Esk,  we  find  ourselves 
constantly  talking  of  Sylvia.  Just  here,  at  the  shop  near  the 
bridge,  she  bought  that  red  duffel  cloak  in  defiance  of  Philip's 
warning ;  here,  too,  she  saw  the  fatal  struggle  between  the  newly 
landed  sailors,  eager  to  meet  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  and  the 
pressgang  waiting  to  seize  them.  The  hardihood  and  daring  of 
the  Whitby  men  were  well  known,  and  men  from  the  crews  of  the 
whaling  vessels  were  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  terrible  days 
when  men  were  made  to  fight  for  their  country  against  their  will. 
Charlton  says,  ^  The  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whitby  has  a  most 
surprising  turn  for  the  sea ;  children  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
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of  action  eDdeavoiir  to  get  upon  the  water,  to  handle  an  oar,  to 
manage  the  sails  of  a  boat  and  to  steer.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that,  when  they  are  sent  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
they  are  more  than  half  sailors.' 

These  Whitby  men  are  fine-looking  fellows,  highly  picturesque 
in  their  yellow  oilskin  head-coverings  and  leggings,  as  well  as  in 
their  blue  jerseys;  the  women,  too,  have  a  coarse  seafaring  aspect, 
and  one  can  imagine  how  flowerlike  the  beauty  of  Sylvia  Robson 
must  have  seemed  compared  with  the  hard-featured  lasses 
one  now  sees  on  the  Staithes.  The  tale  on  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
founded  her  *  Sylvia's  Lovers '  was  true  so  far  as  regarded  the 
execution  of  Sylvia's  father,  but  doubtless  many  tragedies  con- 
nected with  file  pressgang  have  been  enacted  on  the  quays  of  the 
busy  little  town ;  we  heard  one  the  truth  of  which  was  vouched 
for,  and  which  happened  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 

In  one  of  the  glens  running  up  from  the  sea  between  Whitby 
and  Sobinhood's  Bay  there  lived  a  farmer  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  daughters.  These  two  sisters,  both  pretty  and  virtuous 
maidens,  were  beloved  by  two  brothers  engaged  in  the  Greenland 
fishery ;  they  had  '  fancied '  one  another  before  the  last  voyage, 
but  the  young  men  had  not  then  ventured  to  speak,  for  the  farmer 
was  a  well-to-do  man,  and  not  likely  to  give  his  daughters  in 
marriage  without  being  sure  of  their  future.  Now  both  brothers 
had  returned  from  a  successful  voyage ;  they  had  fhown  great 
bravery,  and  had  each  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  vessel 
by  the  shipowner  in  whose  ships  they  had  served.  On  the  first 
evening  after  their  arrival  they  went  off  joyfully  to  the  farm  in 
the  gully  (as  these  grassed  clefts  leading  to  the  sea  are  called). 
On  their  way,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  they  met  a  girl 
named  Polly,  and  stopped  to  speak  a  few  words  to  her. 

*  Ye'U  turn  wi'  me,  Bill,'  she  said  to  the  youngest ;  *  'tis  a  weary 
while  sin'  Ah've  seed  you.' 

Bill  coloured  up,  his  heart  was  full  of  his  errand  of  love ;  in  the 
rid  days  when  he  laughed  and  joked  with  Polly  he  had  never 
been  seriously  in  earnest,  but  then  he  had  never  seen  Hester 
Mossburn. 

*  Nay,  Polly,'  he  said  kindly,  for  the  lad's  heart  was  so  brimming 
over  with  love  that  it  just  poured  out  of  him.  *  Ah  cannot  gan 
wi'  you,  Ah've  other  fish  to  fry.' 

Polly  was  a  tall,  strongly-built  lass,  rough-haired  and  freckle- 
skinned,  like  most  Whitby  girls.  She  fixed  her  pale  blue  eyes 
keenly  on  the  young  sailor. 

*  Ista   thinking   on   Hester   Mossburn  ? '    she   said   scornfully. 

'  '^^^'^  "^'^^^  f'''    y°"'  ^'"•'  Oioi.,zed  .y  Google 
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^Wheesht,   la38,'   said   the   brother,  whose  name   was   Peter 
•  Biirs  all  right,  an'  knows  his  way ;  he  and  Hester  agree  like  bells, 
they  want  nothing  but  hanging,  an'  mebbe  we'll  fix  thatter  t'neet.' 

He  gave  a  sly  wink,  but  Polly  wrenched  her  arm  away  from 
the  grasp  he  hat^  laid  on  it. 

'  Curse  her  I '  she  said  passionately ;  *  curse  the  pair  on  'em  I ' 
and  slie  fled  away  like  the  wind. 

'  Curses  come  home  to  roost,  mah  lass,'  said  Peter,  but  both 
the  lads  felt  that  this  meeting  had  dashed  their  joy. 

When  they  reached  the  gully  and  began  to  climb  upwards 
to  the  farm — for  they  had  come  along  beside  the  strand — the 
dogs  set  up  such  a  notice  of  arrival  that  both  Hester  and  her  sister 
Dorothy  came  to  the  door  to  see  who  the  visitors  might  be  ;  and, 
in  the  joy  of  meeting  after  such  long  absence,  restraint  was  for- 
gotten, words  were  said,  and  vows  were  exchanged — and  kisses 
too — and  the  two  couples  walked  iu  hand  in  hand  and  made 
their  confession  to  Dame  Mossburn.  Soon  came  in  the  farmer, 
and  when  he  heard  how  matters  stood  he  gave  his  consent  heartily. 
Then  Bill  and  Peter  both  began  to  press  that  a  speedy  day  might 
be  named  for  the  double  marriage.  It  was  true  that  they  should 
not  go  on  another  voyage  till  next  season,  but  why  should  they 
not  be  made  happy  as  soon  as  might  be  ?  The  father  took  their 
hide;  the  girls  made  faint  objection,  anl  before  they  parted  ihe 
tender  whisper:^  of  their  lovers  as  they  all  sate  in  the  firelight 
round  the  hearth  prevailed,  and  a  day  not  far  oflF  was  fixed  for  the 
wedding.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the  farmer,  after  sundry  yawns, 
told  the  lovers  that  they  would  have  a  lonesome  walk  to  Whitby. 
Then  first  Peter  and  Dorothy  stole  out  to  take  a  fond  farewell 
outside  the  house.  Dorothy  lingered  long,  and  her  mother,  after 
some  bridling  and  shaking  of  her  head,  rose  up  to  fetch  her  in, 
when  suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open  and  Dorothy,  pale  as 
ashes,  rushed  into  the  kitchen  shrieking  with  terror. 

*  T'  pressgang  I '  she  screamed,  *  they've  gotten  Peter  fast ;  nob- 
but  ye're  a  man.  Bill,  ye'll  save  t'  lad  fra'  them.' 

Her  passionate  cry,  and  their  own  indignation,  robbed  the 
farmer  and  Bill  of  their  judgment.  Both  rushed  out  to  rescue 
the  sailor,  but  the  farmer  was  seized  and  overpowered,  while  Bill 
was  dragged  off  to  take  his  place  beside  his  mate  in  a  boat  lying 
in  the  creek. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  two  young  women  crept  out  to 
see  what  had  happened,  but  they  only  found  their  father  lying 
speechless  with  a  broken  head,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  their  lovers. 

Months  went  by ;  the  country  was  rife  with  rumours  of  glorious 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v>'v^-^iN^ 
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victories,  but  to  Hester  and  Dorothy  they  only  meant  a  chance  of 
death  for  their  absent  lovers ;  for  might  they  not  have  been  in  the 
very  thick  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  sea-fights  ? 

So  they  grew  sadder  and  paler,  and  at  last  both  put  on 
mourning  clothes  for  their  loved  ones.  # 

Polly  heard  of  this,  and  she  mocked  openly.  One  day,  at  a 
fish  auction  on  the  Staithes,  she  boasted  that  if  a  lad  broke  faith 
with  her  she  knew  how  to  punish  him.  ^Ye  can  ask  Hester 
Mossburn,'  she  said.  • 

She  was  startled  by  the  sudden  silence  that  fell  on  the  noisy 
group,  just  now  full  of  laughter  and  coarse  jokes. 

Then  the  oldest  fisherman,  near  whom  she  stood,  gripped  her  arm* 

'  Ista  false,  Polly  ? '  he  said.  *  Ah  wud  not  hev  thowt  sic  a 
steeany-heart  lived  amongst  us ; '  and  he  flung  her  from  him  with 
violence.  The  man  against  whom  the  push  sent  her  flung  her 
away  as  if  she  were  plague-stricken.  At  this  Polly  gathered  her- 
self with  an  angry  scowl,  but  as  she  met  the  stony  glances  of  the 
eyes  all  fixed  on  her — glances  that  to  her  guilty  soul  seemed  to 
promise  a  speedy  vengeance  for  her  treason — she  fled  away,  and 
from  that  day  she  never  -showed  her  face  on  the  Staithes.  But 
the  story  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the  moor  and  town  into  the 
gullies.  Polly's  landlady  turned  her  out  of  doors,  and  not  a  soul 
would  give  shelter  or  employment  to  the  girl  who  had  betrayed 
Whitby  sailors  to  their  natural  enemies. 

At  last  shame  and  privation  and  exposure  took  away  her  reason, 
and  crazy  Polly,  as  she  was  called,  wandered  over  the  moor,  telling 
wayfarers  that  she  was  waiting  for  her  lover. 

Hester  and  Dorothy  waited  on,  rejecting  all  offers  of  marriage 
though  four  years  had  gone  by,  and  not  one  word  had  reached 
them  from  their  lovers. 

And  then  their  constancy  was  rewarded.  One  day  Bill  and 
Peter  stood  before  them  safe  and  sound,  though  both  had  been 
wounded  in  their  service  on  board  a  man-of-war ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  lived  happily  ever  after,  as  all  true  lovers  should  do. 

One  lingers  on  Whitby  Bridge ;  the  view  of  the  harbour  and  its 
shipping  is  so  quaint  with  the  wooden  galleries  and  stairs  many- 
coloured  in  the  sunlight  Across  the  bridge  is  the  broad  quay 
full  of  life  of  the  most  primitive  kind ;  tall  stalwart  fishermen, 
red-bearded  like  their  Danish  forefathers — though  some  are  dark 
with  long  eyes  that  gleam  like  those  of  a  Breton — they  sit 
chatting  on  the  rail  of  the  quay  till  a  bell  sounds  from  the 
Staithes,  the  crowded  flagged  comer  west  of  the  bridge.  A  great 
heap  of  fish  has  been  brought  from  the  boats  moored  along  the 
quay,  and  the  auctioneer  is  ready  to  put  them  up  for  sale.     Hard- 
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featui*ed  women,  with  shawls  over  their  heads  and  tucked-up 
skirts,  carry  the  fish  in  baskets,  placed  on  their  head,  up  the 
slippery  wooden  steps  that  lead  from  the  boats  to  the  quay.  They 
rarely  raise  a  hand  to  steady  their  baskets  as  they  walk,  either  to 
the  flagstones  where  the  auctioneer  is  standing,  or  to  a  group 
farther  on  waiting  with  barrels  of  salt  to  strew  over  the  shining 
loads  they  carry. 

The  sun  was  shining  when  we  reached  this  scene^  and  the  river 
was  full  of  boats  from  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  their 
open  hatchways  making  a  dazzling  display  of  colour  on  the 
heaps  of  fish  glistening  and  shimmering  like  prism-tinted  silver, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  us  the  quaint  humour  exchanged  be- 
tween the  buyers  and  the  auctioneer  was  most  amusing.  We  saw 
a  huge  cod-fish  sold  for  half-a-crown,  and  a  hundred  of  herrings 
went  for  a  few  pence.  This  walk  beside  the  quay  leads  us  to 
the  West  Pier,  stretching  far  into  the  sea ;  one  gets  a  real  idea  of 
the  sea  at  its  extreme  end  even  when  it  is  not  very  rough  weather. 
We  saw  one  gale  at  Whitby  when  no  one  could  venture  to  the  end 
of  the  pier,  the  waves  dashed  so  furiously  over  it — clouds  of  spray 
were  even  flung  over  the  lighthouses  at  its  extreme  end;  it  seems 
marvellous  that  either  piers  or  lighthouses  can  withstand  the  force 
of  the  furious  sea.  The  Greenland  trade  which  so  enriched  Whitby, 
and  to  which  its  principal  families  owe  their  wealth,  seems  only 
to  have  begun  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  1753  two  ships 
sailed  from  Whitby  for  Greenland,  but  the  war  with  France  and 
Spain  checked  the  whale  fishery  for  a  time;  in  1767  it  was  re- 
sumed, and  until  1838  it  seems  to  have  flourished.  In  rather 
more  than  fifty  years  the  Whitby  ships  brought  home  3,200 
whales,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  whale  fins.  At  present  the 
herring  fishery  in  July,  August,  and  September  is  a  great  feature 
of  Whitby,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  shipowners.  The 
ammonites  already  mentioned  and  other  fossils  are  found  in  the 
rocks  near,  and  the  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Teleosaurus 
have  all  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  also  a  remark- 
able basaltic  dyke  seventy  feet  in  width,  to  be  traced  by  geologists 
about  seventy  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 

But  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  teems  with  object  of  more 
general  interest  than  the  basaltic  dyke.  The  walks  near  at 
hand  axe  so  charming,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  them. 

We  drove  one  day  to  Rigg's  Mill,  a  disused  mill  buried  in  a 
hollow,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a  jungle  of  tangled  vegetation, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  river,  which  has  hollowed  out  fantastic 
caves  in  the  banks  so  that  the  tree  roots  on  the  higher  side  hang  in 
air.   This  place  is  almost  weird  in  its  interest.     Then  crossinor  the 
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river,  we  came  home  by  Ruswarp,  a  pretty  inland  village  beside 
the  Esk.  But  the  most  delightful  surroimdings  of  Whitby  are 
the  moors  towards  Cleveland,  which  can  be  easily  reached  by  rail, 
Egton  Bridge,  and  Glaisdale.  There  seems  to  be  an  enhanced 
enjoyment  in  breathing  moorland  air  near  the  sea ;  it  is  almost  life- 
giving.  The  springy  feel  of  the  heather  underfoot  gives  a  sparkle 
and  animation  that  make  fatigue  impossible,  and  sets  the  spirits 
dancing ;  and  when  from  these  moors  one  can  gaze  one's  fill  at 
th«  sea,  the  conjunction  makes  a  sort  of  paradise.  Nearer  than 
either  Egton  or  Glaisdale  are  Aislaby  and  Sleights. 

The  approach  to  Aislaby  is  charming;  a  rick-yard  beside  the 
road  stands  out  vividly  against  the  dark  background  of  Blackbrow, 
and  just  beyond  is  a  screen  of  trees  with  purple  distance  showing 
through.  Aislaby  itself  is  a  long  straggling  village  ;  on  the  left  is 
the  valley  of  the  Esk,  from  which  the  moor  rises.  At  the  end  of 
the  village  we  come  to  a  gate,  and  from  this  point  we  get  a  far- 


Village  of  Aislaby f  near  Whitby. 

reaching  view  over  the  moors  of  Egton,  Grosmont,  and  the  villages 
near  them.  One  of  us  walked  on  about  half  a  mile  to  an  old  quarry, 
and  from  the  top  of  this  got  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country. 

We  went  to  Sleights  by  train,  and  found  the  uphill  climb  from 
the  station  very  steep  and  not  specially  interesting,  and  then  all  at 
once  the  broad  road,  as  if  tired  of  going  straight  uphill,  flings  out 
a  spacious  curve,  and  shows  little  red  cottages  set  up  by  twos-  and 
threes,  and  wholly  unlike  one  another,  clinging  to  each  side  of  the 
road.  Some  have  gardens  in  front,  some  only  a  chicken-  or  pig- 
yard  ;  at  the  end  is  the  church,  and  opposite  it  a  farmhouse,  and 
then  behind  them  rises  the  broad  moor.  The  road  sweeps  round 
again,  and  we  almost  circle  huge  Blackbrow  on  the  right ;  on  the 
left  is  a  hedge,  and  from  this  the  ground  goes  down  steeply,  showing 
that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Deep  down  in  the  green  valley 
a  pretty  little  village  nestles  among  the  trees.  We  climb  a  little 
higher,  and  the  moor   spreads  cut   before   us   vast   and   sombre. 
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Behind  us  is  Sleights  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  curve  of  the 
broad  yellow  road ;  grass-grown  up  here  as  if  seldom  trodden  ; 
away  across  the  green  valley  are  the  cliflFs  of  Whitby,  and  the 
ruins  of  St.  Hilda's  Abbey  standing  out  against  the  evening  sky  ; 
beyond,  the  grey  North  Sea.  From  Sleights  the  train  took  us 
to  Egton  Bridge,  where  we  found  ourselves  again  beside  the  Esk  ; 
no  longer  the  tranquil  brown  stream  we  had  seen  a  week  ago  at 
Buswarp,  but  fretted  and  foaming  over  stones  as  the  water 
from  the  hills,  brimmed  by  the  floods  of  rain,  rushed  down  little 
gorges  and  glens,  and  joined  it.  Egton  Bridge  was  quite  the  love- 
liest little  village  we  had  seen  in  our  wanderings. 

At  the  inn  a  pretty-looking  girl  said  they  could  not  lodge 
strangers,  but  that  at  a  house  *  across  t'  water '  we  could  get  rooms. 
We  -went  down  the  inn  garden,  and  there  was  the  river  rushing 


Village  of  Egton  Bridge, 

along  and  eddying  in  yellow  foam  over  a  row  of  sunken  stepping- 
stones,  after  which  it  curved  round  on  either  side  under  the  shade 
of  drooping  trees ;  sunshine  stole  down  here  and  there  through 
the  trecF,  and  from  the  little  plank  bridge  the  subdued  green 
light  made  the  scene  still  more  lovely.  We  crossed  the  stream, 
and  found  ourselves  on  a  green  island,  and  facing  us  the  pleasant- 
looking  house  we  had  come  to  seek ;  here  was  another  row  of  step- 
ping-stones, but,  alas !  we  could  not  cross :  the  wide  brown  river  was 
dashing  furiously  over  them,  and  they  were  all  deep  under  water. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back ;  still,  we  could  not  regret 
having  seen  the  Esk  with  its  war-paint  on.  At  the  rate  at  which 
it  was  travelling,  it  would  carry  all  obstacles  swiftly  to  the  sea ;  every 
dry  branch  within  reach  was  snapped  off  and  borne  along  as  if  it  liad 
been  a  twig,  and  the  yellow  foam  apd  sullen  roar  made  its  fury 
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seem  lion-like.  Egton  Bridge  is  a  place  to  linger  in ;  ii  has  nooks 
and  corners  jull  of  pictures  besides  those  on  the  £sk,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  grandest  moors  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire ;  on 
one  side  is  Egton  Low  Moor  and  on  the  other  Egton  High  Moor, 
and  the  country  close  round  the  village  is  well  wooded  with 
picturesque  farmsteads  nestling  among  the  trees ;  here  and  there 
are  haystacks  making  a  gilding  to  the  rural  pictures.  The  church 
at  Egton,  about  a  mile  away,  is  old  and  interesting ;  the  view  from 
the  churchyard  is  very  fine ;  the  Esk  runs  rapidly  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  we  heard  that  trout  were  still  found  in  it,  although  salmon, 
for  which  Egton  was  once  famous,  exist  no  longer ;  on  every  side 
views  over  the  moors  are  delightful  and  most  varied.  From 
Egton  Bridge  to  Glaisdale  is  a  short  walk,  or  a  few  minutes  by 
rail :  either  way,  we  go  through  Arnclifife  Woods.  Much  of  the  foot- 
path is  a  kind  of  causeway  up  and  down,  broken  and  uneven,  lead- 
ing through  the  trees  on  to  the  steep  heights  above  the  river,  which 
rushes  through  its  rocky  banks.  Little  streams,  overhung  with 
trees,  and  making  tiny  cascades  over  stones,  cross  our  path  and 
form  lovely  glens,  recalling  the  valleys  of  the  Lynns  in  North  Devon. 
Huge  blocks  of  rock  lie  on  either  side  of  our  path  among  the 
thick  trees ;  they  oflTer  tempting  mossy  seats,  but  the  woods  to-day 
are  too  w^t  for  thorough  enjoyment,  and  when  we  try  to  scramble 
after  ferns  we  sink  into  the  soft  oozy  bank.  Presently  we  come 
to  some  still  bigger  rocks,  and  out  of  one  of  them  has  grown  a 
great  oak-tree ;  the  changing  tints  make  the  woods  overhead  like 
AladdinV  cave,  for  the  trees  are  chiefly  beech  ;  but  in  the  spring  it 
must  be  fairy-land  here,  for  one  can  see  that  the  place  will  be 
carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  and  we  heard  that  the  Nab,  the  lofty 
hill  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  is  literally  covered  with  primroses  in 
April.  We  climbed  up  the  Nab,  and  felt  well  rewarded  when  we 
got  to  the  top,  for  it  is  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  and 
we  looked  right  down  into  Glaisdale ;  behind  us  were  the  valleys 
of  the  Esk  and  the  beautiful  woods  we  had  come  through ;  beyond 
the  village  of  Glaisdale  and  the  sadly  disfiguring  iron-works,  hidden 
from  view  till  the  top  of  the  Nab  is  reached,  is  the  splendid  moor, 
and  here  is  another  primitive  village. 

We  came  down  the  Nab  and  went  into  the  inn,  and  found  that 
it  had  clean,  comfortable-looking  rooms  ;  then  we  went  down  the 
hill  till  we  reached  the  railway  arch  beside  the  river,  and  found  our 
way  across  a  frail  plank  bridge  to  the  famous  *  Beggar's  Bridge,' 
which  spans  the  Esk  in  one  arch  raised  high  above  the  water.  It  is 
80  emboweied  in  trees  that  we  had  to  go  some  way  along  the  muddy 
bank  to  get  a  good  view  of  it.     It  is  singularly  light  and  graceful, 
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and  does  credit  to  the  lover  who  biiilt  it  in  memory  of  his  own 
disappointment.     A  Yorkshire  poetess  tells  us  that — 

'  The  dalesmen  say 
That  their  light  archway 

Is  due  to  an  Egton  man, 
"Whose  love  was  tried 
By  a  whelming  tide/  &c. 

The  ^  Egton  man '  loved  a  Glaisdale  maiden,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  his  mistress  by  fording  the  river  just  where  the 
bridge  now  stands.  He  was  very  poor,  and  determined  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  carve  out  for  himself  a  livelihood.  He  had 
promised  to  go  and  say  farewell  to  his  beloved  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure.  Twice  he  tried  to  swim  across  to  the  opposite  bank^ 
but  the  rough  whirling  eddy  still  swept  him  ashore.  At  last  he 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  climbed  the  hill-side,  and  there,  gazing 
on  the  light  in  his  beloved's  window,  he  vowed  to  St.  Hilda  that 
no  other  lover  should  be  thwarted  as  he  had  been  ;  if  he  retmned 
home  wealthy  enough  to  claim  his  bride,  he  would  build  a  bridge 
on  this  very  spot.     The  poem  adds, — 

'  The  rover  came  back  from  a  far  distant  land. 
And  he  claimed  of  the  maiden  her  long-promised  hand  ; 
But  he  built,  ere  he  won  her,  the  bridge  of  his  vow, 
And  the  lovers  of  Egton  pass  over  it  now.* 

The  scenery  of  these  woods  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Limber 
Hill  on  the  other,  tempted  us  to  wish  we  had  weeks  to  spend  here. 
We  had  a  pleasant  walk  from  Egton  Bridge  to  Grosmont,  now 
full  of  smelting-works,  but  we  could  not  find  any  remains  of  the 
old  priory  built  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

KATHABINE   S.   MACQUOID. 
{To  he  continued,) 
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BY   MRS.    ALEXAI^DER. 

Chapter   L 

The  morning  tide  of  business  some  dozen  yeais  ago  was  at  its 
fullest  flow  in  the  extensive  premises  of  Slessrs.  Thurston  and 
Trent,  solicitors,  Sydenham  Chambers,  E.C. 

Sows  of  clerks  on  the  ground-floor  offices  were  rapidly  covering 
sheets  of  paper  with  dreary  crowds  of  monotonous  words— or,  worse, 
long  columns  of  appalling  figures.  Others  came  to  and  fro,  and 
spoke  frequent  messages  into  tubes  up  and  down,  for  the  *  well- 
known  firm  '  occupied  several  stories  of  the  building. 

Above,  in  the  first  floor,  were  the  private  rooms  of  the  partners — 
solemn  chambers,  where  law  assumed  its  stateliest  aspect,  and 
visitors  instinctively  perceived  the  courtliness  of  Chancery. 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  luncheon-time  would  bring  a 
temporary  lidl ;  meantime,  all  worked  at  full  steam. 

Upstairs  Mr.  Trent  had  been  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Thurston  and  one  of  the  chief  clerks  respecting  some  difficult 
points  in  a  heavy  Chancery  puit. 

Mr.  Trent,  a  slight  spare  man,  with  keen  dark  eyes,  hair  just 
touched  with  grey,  and  a  countenance  somewhat  worn  and  watch- 
ful, had  turned  his  chair  a  little  from  the  knee-hole  table  loaded 
with  papers  before  which  he  sat,  to  look  at  his  partner  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  empty  grate. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  the  type  of  a  high-class  man  of  business. 
His  Oxford  grey  morning  coat  and  nether  garments  had  come 
from  the  hands  of  an  artist,  his  snowy  linen  was  the  *  outward  and 
visible  sign '  of  exalted  respectability,  and  his  pale  cream-coloured 
summer  waistcoat  perfection  itself  in  cut  and  getting  up.  His 
neat  black  tie  was  surmounted  by  a  face,  somewhat  old-fashioned 
in  aspect  (there  are  old-fashioned  faces),  but  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing. 

A  much  older  man  than  his  partner,  his  hair  was  yet  quite 
free  from  silver  threads,  and  his  eyes  could  look  all  men  clearly  iu 
the  face,  although  they  needed  the  help  of  the  small  unobtrusive 
eye-glass  with  which  he  habitually  played  while  discussing  knotty 
points. 

The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps  six-and- 
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twenty ;  he  might  be  more  from  his  air  of  cool  Belf-possession. 
Taller  than  either  of  his  employers'  and  remarkably  well  propor- 
tioned, he  had  that  indefinable  air  of  distinction  which  they 
lacked — abundant  wavy  hair,  called  by  friends  golden,  by  detractors 
red,  eyes  of  blue  grey,  and  lips  rather  soft  and  full  perhaps,  yet 
which  could  smile  sweetly,  frankly,  intelligently,  even  when  a 
glimpse  of  something  hard  might  be  caught  in  the  eyes.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  carefully  put  on,  and  altogether  he  was 
a  figure  which  could  not  be  unnoticed,  as  he  stood  at  the  other 
side  of  Mr.  Trent's  table  holding  the  back  of  a  chair  with  his  long, 
shapely  hand. 

*  Well,  then,  that  is  the  line  we  shall  adopt,'  said  Mr.  Thurston 
in  conclusion,  drawing  the  fine  black  cord  by  which  his  eye-glass 
was  suspended,  through  his  fingers  ;  '  and  now  I  think  I  shall  take 
my  biscuit  and  sherry.' 

'  It  is  almost  one  o'clock,'  observed  Mr.  Trent.  '  I  have  not 
finished  half  my  letters,  and  I  have  an  appointment  at  two  about 
that  compromise  of  Thompson's.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  said  the  young  clerk,  coming  a  step  forward,  '  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  on  my  own 
account.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Thurston. 
'  By  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Trent. 

*  I  see  in  this  day's  "  Times,'"  continued  the  young  man,  taking 
up  the  paper  and  turning  it  rapidly  over,  *  that  a  cousin  of  mine  has 
been  killed  when  hunting.  Here  is  the  paragraph ; '  and  doubling 
down  the  paper  at  the  passage  he  had  found,  he  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Thurston,  who,  raising  his  glaps,  read  aloud  in  a  well-trained  voice 
and  with  correct  emphasis  as  follows : — 

*The  accident,  reported  in  our  impression  of  yesterday,  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Piers  of  Pierslynn,  while  hunting  with  the  Saltshire 
hounds,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  terminated  fatally.  The  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  breathed  his  last  yesterday  evening  in  the  cottage 
where  he  had  been  carried  from  the  field.  His  death  will  cast  a 
gloom  over  a  large  circle  with  whom  he  was  deservedly  popular, 
both  as  an  excellent  landlord  and  a  thorough  sportsman.  Mr. 
Piers  was  unmarried,  and  we  understand  his  estates  devolve  on  a 
distant  cousin.' 

*  Ah — um — I  think  we  have  heard  of  this  relative,'  said  Mr. 
Thurston. 

*  It  affects  you,  Reginald  ? '  asked  Mr.  Trent. 

'  Considerably,'  he  returned  with  a  quick,  irrepressible,  exulting 
laugh ;  '  inasmuch  as  I  am  now  Piers  of  Pierslynn.' 

*  Indeed  1 '  exckimed  Mr.  Thurston  ,.g,,,,  .^  Google 
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'  You  are  sure  you  can  prove  your  title  ? '  said  Mr.  Trent. 

*  Certain,'  returned  Piers.  *I  am  well  up  in  the  ramifications 
of  my  family ;  and  though  I  never  dreamed  of  succeeding  to  the 
estate — for  this  poor  fellow  was  little  more  than  thirty-nine,  in  rude 
health,  likely  to  marry  and  have  no  end  of  sons  and  daughters — I 
have  been  always  aware  I  was  his  next  of  kin.  If  you  will  glance 
at  this  '—drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket — *  it  will  show  you  how 
I  stand.' 

He  unfolded  the  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  it  before  Mr. 
Trent.  It  was  inscribed  thus : — 

Dorothy  Piers,  of  Pierslynn,  m.  Geoffrey  Stapleton,  who  took  her  name. 
Gilbert.  Hugh.  Arthur.  John. 


I  I  Geortrcy.  Gilbert. 

Jolin.        Arthur,  I 

I  died  unmarried.  Algernon. 

Hugh. 


Beginald  Helen. 

*  Here  you  see,'  he  continued,  4s  our  common  ancestor  Geofi'rey 
Stapleton  Piers.  He  had  four  sons.  The  man  just  killed  was  the 
grandson  of  the  eldest.  I  am  the  third  in  descent  from  Arthur. 
Mrs.  Trent  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  John.' 

'That  seems  quite  clear,'  said  Mr.  Thurston,  following  his 
young  friend's  explanation  with  urbane  attention  "knd  observant 
eye-glass. 

*  Yes,'  added  Mr.  Trent.  *  But  what  about  this  Geoffrey,  son 
of  Hugh?    Had  he  no  family  ?  ' 

'  No.  Geoffrey  died  unmarried  ;  in  fact,  as  is  usual,  only  the 
pauperised  branches  of  our  family  increased  and  multiplied.' 

*Well,  my  young  friend,'  said  Mr.  Thurston  with  solemn 
kindliness,  *  accept  my  best  congratulations  and  good  wishes.' 

*  It  will  be  a  great  change  for  you,  if  your  claim  proves  valid,' 
remarked  his  partner  gravely. 

*  Very  great,'  returned  Piers.  *  From  genteel  pauperism  to 
fortune  and  position!  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough  to  that 
brother-in-law  of  mine  for  having  let  me  have  the  run  of  his 
stables  occasionally,  or  I  should  be  an  unworthy  inheritor  of  Piers- 
lynn, and  successor  to  such  a  mighty  hunter  as  the  late  owner.' 
The  young  man's  face  grew  radiant  and  his  eyes  evidently  saw 
distant  visions,  as  imagination  depicted  a  fascinating  array  of 
pleasures  and  privilege  awaiting  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate, 
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*  What  is  the  rent-roll  ? '  asked  Mr.  TrentJ  turning  to  his  table 
and  drawing  his  writing-book  to  him. 

*  I  do  not  exactly  know — ^not  under  five  thousand  a  year,  I 
fancy,'  returned  Piers. 

^  I  hope  it  is  unencumbered,'  said  Mr.  Thurston,  advancing 
from  the  hearth-rug  in  the  direction  of  the  door  ;  *  a  bachelor  of 
sporting  proclivities  is  only  too  apt  to  outrun  his  means.' 

'  Not  Hugh  Piers  1 '  exclaimed  his  successor.  *  He  was  a  shrewd 
fellow,  by  all  accounts,  who  never  let  pleasure  cost  him  too  much.' 

'  I  rather  imagine,  my  young  friend,  you  have  been  taking 
stock  of  your  possible  inheritance,'  said  Mr.  Thurston,  fingering 
his  eye-glass,  with  a  smile  of  superiority ;  '  although  you  say  you 
never  anticipated  this  sudden  turn  of  fortune's  wheel.' 

*  I  assure  you  I  did  not ;  only,  rumours  vjVH  get  afloat,'  replied 
Piers. 

*  Well,  well,  you  have  my  best  wishes ;  and,  I  may  add,  the  law 
has  lost  a  smart  disciple ; '  which  polite  and  proper  sentence  brought 
Mr.  Thurston  to  the  door.  Before  he  had  touched  the  handle, 
however,  it  was  opened  rather  abruptly — a  clerk  entered,  and,  with 
a  deferential  ^  I  beg  your  pardon '  to  the  respected  principal,  went 
straight  to  Mr.  Trent's  table  and  laid  a  card  before  him,  saying, 
*  Wishes  to  see  you,  sir.' 

*  Show  him  up^'  retiuned  Mr.  Trent ;  adding,  as  the  clerk  went 
out, '  it  is  the  Admiral — ^Admiral  Desbarres.  I  wonder  what  has 
brought  him  up  to  town  again.  Reginald !  I  have  no  time  now ; 
but  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  we  will  talk  matters  over.  Mrs. 
Trent  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.' 

^I  will  just  shake  hands  with  the  excellent  Admiral  before  I 
leave  you,'  said  Mr.  Thurston,  pausing. 

*And  I '  began  Piers;  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 

entrance  of  an  old  gentleman,  above  middle  height,  with  slightly 
stooped  shoulders,  iron-grey  hair,  and  whiskers  nearly  white;  a 
thoughtful,  almost  sad  expression  softened  his  handsome,  embrowned 
face,  and  full,  dark,  wistful  eyes. 

*  Hope  I  see  you  well,  sir  ? '  said  Mr.  Thurston,  with  an  air  of 
deference. 

^This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Admiral,'  said  Mr.  Trent, 
rising  to  receive  him.     *  I  hope  all's  well  with  you  ? ' 

*With  me,  yes,'  returned  the  Admiral,  shaking  hands  with 
him ;  ^  but  I  have  come  on  a  sad  errand.  Is  not  this  gentleman  Mr. 
Piers  ? — Mr.  Eeginald  Piers,'  he  added,  arresting  the  young  man's 
movement  to  leave  the  room. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Trent,  as  Piers  paused  and  bowed. 

*  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  some  time  ago,  at  Mr. 
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Fielden's  ? — the  Eev.  Frederic  Fielden's,*  continued  the  Admiral  in 
a  pleasant,  deliberate  voice,  and  with  much  grave  courtesy. 

*  I  remember  perfectly  having  been  presented  to  you  at  Ched- 
dington,  nearly  three  years  ago  ;  but  I  hardly  thought  you  would 
remember  me/ 

*  I  seldom  forget,'  said  the  Admiral.  *  I  regret  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Fielden,  died  about  a  week  ago. 
It  is  this  that  has  brought  me  up  to  town  on  my  way  to  Dresden, 
where  he  and  his  family  have  been  residing  for  some  time.  You  are 
aware  that  my  ward,  Laura  Piers,  who  is  some  distant  relation  of 
yours,  I  believe,  always  lived  with  her  Uncle  Fielden?  Poor 
fellow  !  His  death  has  been  very  sudden.  He  was  considered  a 
nnalade  imaginaire,  but  he  has  proved  the  reality  of  his  pre- 
tensions. His  niece,  daughter,  and  a  young  son  are  left  sadly 
desolate.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  thip,'  replied  Reginald,  with  an  air  of 
much  concern.  *  It  will  be  a  blow  in  every  way  to  Dick,  the  eldest 
son,  who  was  my  chum  in  former  days.' 

*  He  is  in  a  banking  house  in  Calcutta,  is  he  not  ? '  asked  the 
Admiral. 

*  He  is,  and  doing  very  well,  I  believe.' 

*  This  is  the  second  sudden  death  we  have  heard  of  this  morn- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Thurston  gravely.  ^  It  is  remarkable  and  startling. 
I  will  leave  you  with  my  colleague  and  wish  you  good  day.  Admiral 
Desbarres.'     He  left  the  room. 

'  Good  morning,'  said  the  Admiral,  politely  dismissing  Reginald 
Piers,  who  bowed  himself  out,  and,  drawing  forward  the  skirts  of 
his  loose-fitting  dark  frock-coat,  the  Admiral  sat  down  opposite 
his  confidential  man  of  business,  and  then  there  was  a  pause.  The 
Admiral  was  not  to  be  hurried. 

At  length  Mr.  Trent  remarked  mildly,  *  I  am  quite  at  your 
service ;  but  I  have  an  appointment  at  two.' 

*  I  will  not  trespass  long  on  your  time,'  said  the  Admiral  in  his 
gentle  \oice,  which  one  could  hardly  fancy  shouting  orders  through 
a  speaking-trumpet;  *but  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  act 
under  the  present  circumstances.' 

*  How  do  ydu  mean,  my  dear  sir  ? ' 

'I  mean,  how  shall  I  best  fulfil  the  serious  responsibilities 
which  have  devolved  upon  me  through  the  death  of  this  poor 
gentleman  ? ' 

*  Of  Mr.  Fielden  ?  I  do  not  see  what  responsibilities  have 
devolved  upon  you  through  his  death.' 

*  They  are  very  distinct  to  me.  For  years  Mr.  Fielden's  kind 
care  of  my  ward  provided  her  with  a  happy  home,  and  relieved 
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me  of  all  anxiety  on  her  account.  Now,  he  is  summoned  by  the 
Crreat  Master,  and  the  boy  and  girl  who  were  as  brother  and  sister 
to  Laura  are  left,  I  fear,  unprovided  for.  How  can  I  separate  them, 
and  leave  these  helpless  young  creatures  to  battle  with  life  as 
best  they  can  ? ' 

*  Your  ward  has,  I  presume,  some  fortune  of  her  own  ? ' 

*  An  oflficer's  daughter  is  seldom  well  dowered — of  course,  it  is 
clerrly  my  duty  to  care  for  liev ;  but  the  others—  I  must  help  them, 
though  I  can  scarce  devise  the  means.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  benevolence  run  riot.  The  children 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fielden  have  no  shadow  of  claim  upon  you,  &c.  &c. ;' 
and  Mr.  Trent  went  on  to  discourse  very  logically  on  this  theme. 

The  Admiral  heard  him  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  while 
he  drew  a  large  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and  turned  over  its 
contents  slowly,  *  I  see,'  he  resumed,  selecting  a  slip  of  paper 
covered  with  clear,  carefully  neat  writing  and  figmres,  *  by  this 
memo,  of  my  resources,  I  see  there  is  a  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  which  only  pays  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  should 
like  to  get  higher  interest,  say  five  or  five  and  a  half.' 

•Certainly  you  might.  Admiral  Desbarres;  but,  if  you  re- 
member, when  we  invested  that  amount  for  you,  you  said  you  only 
cared  for  a  fair  and  safe  income,  and  that  you  would  run  no  risk.' 

*True;  but  circumstances  have  changed.  1  heard  a  short 
time  back  of  an  undertaking  in  Hungary,  a  scheme  to  connect 
some  towns — the  names  of  which  I  cannot  recall — ^by  means  of  a 
canal  for  which  the  nephew  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  organising  a 
company.  He  assures  me  that  money  invested  in  this  undertaking 
would  yield  a  return  of  eight  per  cent,  to  the  original  stockholders.' 

Mr.  Trent  shook  his  head  with  utter,  unmistakable  disappro- 
bation. '  No,  no,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  touch  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  would  probably  give  you  eight  per  cent,  for  eighteen  months 
or  thereabouts — that  is,  they  would  give  you  about  two  hundred 
pounds  for  your  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  that  is  all  you 
would  ever  see  of  the  investment.  No  I  if  you  tnusi  have  higher 
interest,  we  will  look  out  for  you  ;  but  remember  there  is  scarcely 
anything  safe  over  five  per  cent.' 

*  It  is  a  small  provision,'  said  the  Admiral  thoughtfully,  *  and 
it  is  evident  the  poor  children  are  almost  destitute.    Laura  writes' 

He  unfolded  a  letter,  and  read  as  follows : — * "  I  wish  you 

could  come  to  us,  dearest  guardian ;  I  feel  quite  bewildered,  no  one 
knows  what  to  do,  poor  Winnie  is  stupefied  with  grief.  We  have 
only  twenty-five  marks  and  a  few  pfennige  in  the  house,  and  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  no  more  money  anywhere.  Where  did  my 
dear  uncle  keep  his  money  ?  Winnie  thinks  you  may  know.     Pray 
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forgive  me  if  I  ask  too  much,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  friend 
on  earth  except  yourself,"  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that 
appeal,'  continued  the  Admiral.  'I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Dresden  ;  but  before  quitting  England  I  wish  to  leave  matters  in 
train  to  increase  my  income.' 

*  I  shall  of  course  do  my  best  to  carry  out  your  instructions  ; 
but  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  take  a  load  on  your  back  which  you 
may  not  be  able  to  carry — at  least,  without  due  reflection.' 

*  I  have  reflected,'  said  the  Admiral,  *  and  it  is  strongly  borne 
in  upon  me  that  I  ought  to  be  the  protector  of  these  poor,  helpless 
orphans,  at  least  till  they  can  help  themselves.  As  I  am  bound  to 
reside  in  the  home  my  invab'd  sister  has  made  for  me,  I  must 
seek  some  safe  shelter  for  the  bereaved  young  creatures.' 

*  But  these  young  Fieldens  have  surely  some  relatives  who  will 
befriend  them,  or  some  funds  of  which  your  correspondent  is 
ignorant  ? '  said  Mr.  Trent. 

*  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  first :  of  the  last,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  deceased,  I  have  little  hope.' 

'  How  old  are  these  young  people  ? ' 

*My  ward  Laura  Piers  is  nineteen  or  twenty,  her  cousin  Wini- 
frid  must  be  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  the  boy  Herbert  I  should 
say  is  thirteen.' 

'  A  very  serious  charge  to  any  man — ^young  people  at  these 
ages  1     Pray  be  cautious,  my  dear  sir ;  be  cautious  1 ' 

'  I  shall  be  prudent.  Believe  me,  I  am  no  enthusiast ;  but  there 
is  a  voice  within  the  heart  which  must  not  be  disobeyed  I ' 

Mr.  Trent  shook  his  head  in  token  of  disbelief  in  any  voice 
which  counselled  quixotic  generosity. 

*  Will  you  allow  me  to  write  a  letter  in  your  quiet  room,  as  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  before  I  start  this  evening? ' 

*  With  pleasure,'  returned  the  solicitor,  placing  a  chair  before  a 
spare  writing-table  and  opening  a  blotting-book. 

The  Admiral  at  once  sat  down,  and,  taking  a  silver  holder 
which  contained  both  pen  and  pencil  from  his  note-book,  wrote 
long  and  deliberately  with  frequent  pauses.  Mr.  Trent  had 
finished  five  or  six  brief  but  important  letters  before  the  Admiral 
had  enclosed  his  in  its  envelope  and  directed  it  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  13 
Leamington  Boad,  Westboiune  Park. 

Meantime  Beginald  Piers  rapidly  descended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  inner  office  occupied  by  himself  and  two  other  prin- 
cipal clerks,  where  he  found  only  one  of  them,  his  especial  friend 
West,  a  quiet,  shy,  gentlemanlike  young  man,  who  looked  upon 
Piers  as  '  no  end  of  a  swell,'  and  was  favoured  by  him  in  conse- 
quence. 
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*  Well,  old  fellow,  I  have  great  news  for  you  I '  cried  Piers, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  *  I  am  about  to  bid  farewell  to 
courts — at  least  of  law,  to  suits,  six-and-eightpenny  letters,  and 
your  excellent  company.  I  am  going  to  be  a  "  fine  young  English 
gentleman  who  lives  on  his  estate  !"  Look  here  ! ' — showing  him  the 

*  Times ' — *  read  and  wonder ! '  The  astounded  listener  took  the 
newspaper  and  skimmed  the  paragraph  pointed  out. 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  this  man's  heir  ? '  he 
exclaimed  incredulously ;  for,  to  do  Reginald  justice,  he  always  had 
too  much  savoir-faire  to  talk  of  wealthy  or  exalted  relatives. 

'  Yes,  I  do  I  Look  herel'  He  spread  out  the  genealogical  table, 
and  pointed  triumphantly  to  his  own  position  as  undoubted  heir. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  boy  ? — a  fine  old  ancestral  place,  five 
thousand  a  year  at  the  very  least,  a  good  round  sum  of  ready 
money — this  cousin  of  mine  was  a  saving  man — a  well-filled  stable 
and  well-kept  preserves.     Why,  it  is  like  a  bit  of  magic!  and, 

I      between  ourselves,  I  never  was  bo  hard  up  as  at  the  present  moment. 
:     I  protest,  the  last  two  nights  I  have  lost  no  end  of  sleep,  thinking 

of  a  bill  that  will  come  to  maturity  next  week,  and  wondering 
I     where  the  deuce  I  should  find  funds  to  meet  it.    I  tell  you  what 
■     it  is,  West — I  should  like  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  your  desk,  if  it 
\     were  not  too  undignified ! ' 
I  *I'm  sure  I  am  truly  delighted  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune  1 ' 

exclaimed  West  cordially. 
[  '  Thank  you,  West ;  I  believe  you  are  1  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at 

Pierslynn,  where  I  will  teach  you  to  "  cross-country,"  old  fellow ! ' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  to  learn,'  returned  West,  laughing 
good-humouredly« 

1  *  By  Jove  1  it  is  a  special  providence  that  I  know  how  myself! ' 

cried  Reginald  ;  *I  never  had  cash  enough  to  keep  even  a  donkey.' 

*  But,  Piers,  what  will  Holden  pay  ? ' — in  a  tone  expressive  of 
exultation  and  curiosity. 

*  God  knows !     Of  course  he  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it.' 
Here   there   was   a   whistle   from   the   speaking-tube.     West 

!       responded.    *  You  are  wanted  in  Mr.  Thurston's  room,  Piers,'  he 
said;  and  added,  as  Reginald  was  about  to  fold  up  his  memo., 

*  leave  that ;  Holden  will  be  here  directly,  and  whatever  he  says, 
this  will  '*  ccmfound  his  politics." ' 

*  Pooh,  I  don't  care ! '  said  Reginald  with  elaborate  indifference 
as  he  went  out ;  but  he  left  the  paper  behind  him. 

He  was  not  detained  long  by  the  senior  partner,  who  only 
1  wanted  a  little  information  respecting  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
I         progress.    When  he  returned,  he  found  the  third  occupant  of  the 
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inner  office  standing  beside  West's  table  and  looking  at  the  paper 
Piers  had  left  there,  with  an  expression  of  contemptuous  scrutiny. 

Holden  was  considerably  older  than  either  of  his  companions, 
but,  though  shrewd  and  capable,  was  less  trusted  by  his  employers. 
He  was  suspected  of  unsteadiness  latterly,  and  was  more  than  once 
severely  indisposed  on  the  eve  of  the  Derby.  He  was  a  thick-set, 
dark-complexioned  man  of  a  lower  type  than  Piers  or  West,  with 
bushy  whiskers,  garments  of  a  sporting  aspect,  and  rather  shifty 
black  eyes.  A  covert  warfare  had  always  existed  between  him  and 
Reginald  Piers,  shown  chiefly  in  a  species  of  shotted  chaff,  in 
which  the  latter  had  much  the  best  of  it,  as  he  was  indifferent  to 
his  antagonist's  enmity,  while  Holden  hated  him  for  his  easy 
superiority  and  steady  though  civil  rejection  of  all  attempts  at 
familiarity,  the  more  bitterly  because  the  hatred  was  impotent. 

To-day  Holden's  aspect  was  forbidding.  Generally  he  was  flashily 
good-looking,  but  this  morning  there  was  a  coarseness  in  his 
expression,  a  carelessness  about  his  dress,  that  bespoke  relaxation 
of  self-respect. 

*  So !  you  have  come  into  your  kingdom,'  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up  as  Eeginald  opened  the  door,  *or  you  think  you  have;  but 
there's  many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip  1  Are  you  sure  there  isn't  a 
nearer  of  kin  than  yourself  ? ' 

*  Certain  1  Are  you  so  muddle-headed  as  not  to  understand  that 
table  of  degrees  ? '  cried  Eeginald,  who  was  less  cool  than  usual 
owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  morning. 

'  Are  you  so  muddle-headed  as  not  to  perceive  that  everything 
depends  on  the  marriage,  or  no-marriage,  of  this  fellow  ? '  pointing 
to  the  name  of  Geoffrey. 

*  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Reginald  scornfully.  *  But  as  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  family  that  he  died  a  bachelor,  why, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.' 

*  Nevertheless,  he  may  have  left  descendants  who  could  trouble 
you.  For  all  you  know,  you  may  have  to  put  some  of  them  out  of 
the  way  yet,  and  supply  a  drama  in  high  life  to  an  admiring 
audience  of  us  poor  Plebs.' 

*  Bah ! '  returned  Reginald.  '  It  was  well  known  that  he  never 
married.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  don't  grow  furious  at  a  small  contradiction. 
What  a  high  and  mighty  lord  of  the  manor  you  will  be !  You 
know  it's  all  my  fun,' said  Holden,  with  irritatioggood  humour  and 
disgusting  familiarity.  '  I  don't  doubt  your  title,  and  I  am  as  well 
pleased  you  are  not  going  to  "  reign  over  us  "  in  this  humble  shrine 
of  the  law  any  longer.' 
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Reginald  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to  write,  having  got 
Bomewhat  in  arrear  with  his  morning's  work. 

*  Kingdom  or  no  kingdom,  I  must  obey  the  behest  of  our 
masters  while  I  am  in  this  lower  sphere,'  said  he  at  length,  when 
he  had  recovered  his  momentary  irritation  enough  to  speak  in  his 
usual  tone. 

'  How  soon  do  you  think  you  will  get  possession  ? '  asked  West. 
*I  haven't  an  idea.     I  dine  with  Trent  to-day.     We  shall 
settle  what  is  to  be  done :  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty.' 

*  Had  you  ever  any  relations  at  a  little  place  called  Llanogwen  ?  ' 
asked  Holden  suddenly.  He  had  been  in  deep  thought  for  some 
moments,  gazing  at  Reginald  s  extract  from  the  family  tree  which 
still  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 

*  Not  that  I  know  of,'  said  Reginald  carelessly.  ^  Have  you 
any  acquaintance  of  my  name  ? ' 

'  Acquaintances  ?  oh  Lord,  no  I  you  and  yours  are  altogether 
a  touch  above  me,'  returned  Holden,  with  a  sneer.  '  But  I  think 
I  have  heard  the  name.'  So  saying,  he  threw  the  paper  at  which  he 
had  been  staring  in  a  fixed,  abstracted  way  across  the  table,  and 
turning  to  his  own  desk  began  to  open  it  and  move  his  pens  and 
ruler  about  in  a  noisy,  reckless  manner. 

*  I  saw  Admiral  Desbarres  going  up  just  now,'  said  West,  after 
all  three  men  had  written  for  some  time  in  silence.  '  You  know 
him,  don't  you,  Piers  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  introduced  to  him  ;  nothing  more.' 

*  Isn't  he  a  little  touched  on  religious  matters  ?  '  asked  West. 
*  I  remember  hearing  Mrs.  Trent  say  something  to  that  efiect.' 

'  I  say.  Piers,  do  you  still  hang  out  at  Palmerston  Terrace  ? ' 
asked  Holden  abruptly.  *  I  am  coming  to  leave  my  card  on  you ; 
for  I  suppose  you  intend  to  give  West  and  myself  a  spread  in 
honour  of  your  accession.     It's  clearly  your  duty.' 

*  Oh,  yes  1  I  will  bestow  a  banquet  upon  you,'  said  Reginald 
drily. 

'  Well,  you  may  count  on  me.  I'll  call  round  at  your  place 
to-morrow  evening.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  at  home.' 

*  Then  I'll  try  again  and  again,  till  I  find  you,'  returned 
Holden,  with  a  rather  peculiar  laugh. 

^  You  are  very  good.' 

'A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Holden,'  said  one  of  the  clerks 
from  the  outer  office. 

Holden  rose,  and  went  out  hastily. 

*  I  think  Holden  is  deuced  queer  to-Jay,'  said  West,  looking 
after  him. 
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*  He  is  in  some  scrape,  or  was  drinking  hard  last  night,'  replied 
Reginald  carelessly ;  *  but  I  am  not  going  to  finish  up  by  a  quarrel 
with  the  poor  deviL    Now  I  must  attend  to  my  work.' 


Chapter  IL 

The  day  which  had  wrought  so  important  a  change  in  the  life  of 
Reginald  Piers  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  while,  in  their  hand- 
some  dining-room,  in  one  of  the  new  squares  which  fill  up  the 
space,  physical  and  social,  between  Westboume  Terrace  and  West- 
bourne  Grove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent  sat  long  over  their  strawberries 
and  sauteme,  discussing  with  their  guest  his  future  plans — the 
owner  of  a  far  humbler  dwelling  was  walking  slowly  through  her 
neat  but  rather  scantily-furnished  abode,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
even  troubled  expression,  a  tall,  very  tall,  stately  woman,  perhaps 
past  middle  age,  though  preserving  a  fine  figure,  draped  in  a 
garment  exceedingly  ancient  as  to  material,  but  pieced,  and 
trimmed,  and  festooned  into  startling  novelty  of  form.  Her  still 
glossy  dark  hair,  streaked  slightly  with  grey,  was  braided  under  a 
contrivance  of  lace  and  ribbon  which  happily  preserved  the  juste 
milieu  between  the  coquettishness  of  youth  and  the  dignity  of 
age.  Her  countenance  still  showed  traces  of  beauty,  though  the 
eyes  were  faded  and  tie  lips  had  grown  thin.  She  had  already 
perambulated  the  highest  story  of  the  house,  and  had  with  much 
deliberation  descended  to  the  next,  holding  on  her  left  arm  a  cat — 
a  cat  with  long  fine  hair,  mixed  black  and  yellowish  grey— like 
a  beautiful  miniature  tiger.  A  long,  bushy  tail  hung  over  the  sup- 
porting arm,  the  fore  paws  and  small  shapely  head  resting  on  her 
mistress's  shoulder,  with  an  air  of  profound  content ;  while  with 
her  right  hand  the  lady  occasionally  touched  the  banisters, 
regarding  her  fingers  suspiciously,  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  dust. 
Reaching  the  second  floor  the  lady  paused,  and  called  in  audible 
tones,  '  Collins ! ' — a  pause — no  reply — then  to  the  cat,  *  My 
precious  puss !  did  I  wake  you  up  ?  Collins  1 '  still  louder — a  faint 
voice  came  from  the  depths,  *  Coming,  mum.' 

<  Collins  1  I  am  surprised  you  can  let  me  exhaust  myself  in  this 
manner,  calling  and  calling,  when  you  know  I  am  far  from  strong. 
Laziness,  Collins,  is  really  a  positive  sin.'  This,  while  Collins 
tumbled  upstairs  at  break-neck  speed. 

*  I'm  sure,  mum,  I  run  the  very  minit  I  heard  you,  and  I  am 
sorry  •  — -' 

*  There,  there,  Collins,  don't.     I  must  beg  you  nob  to  talk.     I 
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really  cannot  bear  it.  You  have  quite  put  what  I  wanted  to  say 
out  of  my  head !  Do  you  know  that  window  in  your  room  is 
open  ?  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  storm ;  go  and  shut  it.' 

*  Yes,  mum ;  but  I  am  going  to  bed  presently,  and  then  111  be 
sure.' 

*  Now  don't  answer  me,  my  girl ;  go  and  do  what  I  bid  you ! 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to  obey  your  pastors  and 
masters,'  continued  the  speaker,  as  though  she  enjoyed  the  cate- 
chetical euphony* 

*  Very  well,  mum,'  proceeding  past  her  mistress  at  a  run. 

*  Collins !  have  I  not  told  you  that  it  is  not  respectful  to  rush 
past  me  in  that  way  ?  nor  is  such  hurry  necessary.  And,  stay, 
Collins ' — severely — '  did  you  dust  these  banisters  to-day  ? ' 

'  Thai  I  did,  mum.' 

*  I  trust  you  are  telling  the  truth,  Collins ;  but ' — holding  out 
her  hand,  and  speaking  majestically — *  look  at  that!' 

'  Well,  mum,  I  did  so ;  but  the  dust  in  this  house  is  wusser 
than ' 

'  Now  don't  tell  me,  Collins,  that  my  house  is  worse  than 
others — There,  Collins,'  interrupting  herself,  *  there's  the  front- 
door bell.  Go,  my  girl,  go,  go,  go  1  though,'  she  went  on  as  the 
servant  hurled  herself  downstairs,  *  it  is  too  late  for  any  useful  visit-* 
And,  stroking  the  cat  softly,  she  descended  leisurely  to  the  ground- 
floor,  where  were  the  dining-  and  drawing-rooms. 

*  A  letter  for  you,  mum,'  said  Collins,  meeting  her  in  the  hall. 
'  Indeed  1 '  as  if  a  letter  were  not  a  common  occurrence ;  and, 

taking  it,  she  turned  it  over  with  much  interest,  examining  the 
post-mark  and  reading  the  superscription — •Mrs.  Crewe,  13 
Leamington  Boad,  W.'  '  It  is  from  the  Admiral ! '  she  exclaimed. 
*  Here,  Collins,  take  my  precious  Toppy ;  there  is  a  nice  drop  of 
milk  left  in  the  jug,  give  it  to  her  before  she  goes  to  bed.'  And 
Mrs.  Crewe  sallied  into  her  rarely  used  drawing-room,  and,  sitting 
down  by  an  open  window,  proceeded,  with  a  visible  clearing  of  her 
countenance,  to  open  her  letter  and  read  as  follows: — 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Crewe, — It  is  some  time  since  I  heard  anything  of 
you.  I  trust  you  are  well  and  prospering.  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  let  me  know  if  you  have  still  room  for  an  inmate  ?  My  object 
in  asking  is  that  I  shall  soon  want  a  home  for  my  ward,  Laura 
Piers,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak.  She  has  just  lost  her 
excellent  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fielden,  and  with  him  the  fatherly 
protection  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Will  you,  then,  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  let  me  know,  within  the  next  week, 
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what  sum  you  would  require  for  this  young  lady's  board  and 
residence  ?  She  should  of  course  share  your  sitting-room,  if  agree- 
able to  you,  and  have  the  advantage  of  your  society. 

*  I  know  how  moderate  and  conscientious  you  are  ;  I  therefore 
add  that  my  young  friend's  means  are  limited,  and  she  would  require 
nothing  beyond  your  own  ordinary  style  of  living.  Further,  Mr. 
Fielden  has  left  a  son  and  daughter,  in  what  position  I  am  not 
as  yet  aware.  Should  I  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  them  some- 
thing of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  my  ward  by  their  father,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  you  could  accommodate  Miss  Fielden  also, 
and  the  boy  during  his  holiday.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Dresden, 
and  hope  to  bring  back  my  ward  in  about  a  fortnight.  My 
address  will  be — Victoria  Hotel,  Dresden. 

*  I  trust  you  have  good  accounts  from  your  son. 

*  I  am  yours  very  faithfully, 

'  Geobge  Desbadbes.' 


*  A  ward  of  the  Admiral  to  reside  with  me ! '  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Crewe  half  aloud.  *  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing  1 ' — and  she  began  to 
read  the  letter  over  again — '  something  always  turns  up.  I  was 
quite  cast  down  when  that  Mr.  Holden  left  me,  though  he  was 
really  not  a  gentleman,  and  very  irregular  in  his  payments.  Now,  it 
will  be  quite  diflferent  to  have  a  nice  girl,  a  lady  of  position,  with 
me,'  she  thought  as  she  folded  up  the  epistle,  and  locked  it  away 
in  a  shabby  little  writing-desk  with  an  infirm  hinge.  Then  she 
looked  round  rather  restlessly,  feeling  the  desperate  need  of  ex- 
patiating on  her  prospects  to  some  one.  At  that  moment  enter 
Collins  with  the  cat. 

*  She  won't  drink  the  milk,  mum,  anyhow,  but  she  has  lapped 
up  nigh  half  a  saucer  full  of  cold  water.' 

*  Has  she,  the  dear  ?  Really,  Collins,  there  is  something  quite 
distitigiLie  about  Toppy,  superior  to  other  cats ;  she  has  scarcely  ever 
touched  milk  since  she  was  quite  a  kitten.  Give  her  to  me  I  And, 
Collins,  do  you  think  we  could  put  two  beds  in  the  large  back 
room  on  the  second  floor  ?  ' 

*  It  would  be  a  tight  fit,  mum.' 

*  I  am  afraid  it  would  ;  but  I  might  take  it  myself,  und  give 
them  the  front  one.' 

'  Are  you  expecting  new  lodgers,  mum  ? ' 

*  I  wish,  Collins,  you  would  r.ot  express  yourself  with  such 
vulgarity.  I  do  not  keep  a  lodging-house;  1  take  a  few  well- 
recommended  inmated.' 
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<  Law,  mum,  I  thought  ^'  inmates  "  was  only  in  lunatic  asylums 
and  workhouses.' 

*  Never  mind,  Collins ' — with  a  superior  smile.  *  I  rather  expect 
a  young  lady,  perhaps  two,  to  reside  with  me;  that  is,  their 
guardian,  Bear-Admiral  Desbarres,  wishes  to  place  them  under  my 
care.' 

*  Well,  mum  1  I  do  hope  and  pray  you  are  not  thinking  of  set- 
ting up  a  boarding-school.  You  have  been  a  kind  missus,  and  I 
always  wished  to  stay  on  with  you,  but  a  school  I  can't  abide  I  I 
was  eighteen  months  in  one,  till  my  bones  were  near  through  my 
skin  with  hard  work ;  and  the  poor  lady  as  kept  it,  she  was  druv 
nearly  out  of  her  mind,  what  with  the  young  ladies  writing  notes 
to  the  Commercial  Academy  gentlemen,  and  sending  out  for  sweets 
till  they  were  that  sick.  Her  heart  broke  over  it  all,  and  she  died 
within  a  year  after  I  left ! '  This  was  uttered  with  immense 
volubility. 

*  What  a  dreadful  story  1 '  returned  Mrs.  Crewe ;  *  but  of  course 
these  young  ladies  are  quite  different,  and  no  doubt  of  a  different 


<  Don't  you  think  it,  mum  ;  in  or  out  of  class,  they  are  all  the 
same.' 

^  Besides,'  continued  Mrs.  Crewe,  ^  I  do  not  dream  of  having  a 
school.  There,  you  may  go,  Collins ;  and  as  you  have  cleaned  up 
the  morning-room  and  kitchen,  and  must  be  tired,  you  can  take 
the  rest  of  that  bottle  of  ale  with  your  bread  and  cheese.' 

*  Thank  you,  mum ' — going. 

*  And,  Collins,  have  you  heard  how  Mr.  Brown  is  to-day  ? ' 

*  No,  mum  ;  but  I  suppose  he  must  be  better,  for  there's  Miss 
Brown  a-watering  the  back  garden.' 

'  Is  she  ?  I  will  go  and  speak  to  her.  Collins  I  be  sure  you  shut 
your  window ;  I  will  put  Toppy  to  bed  myself.' 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Crewe  issued  forth  into  the  entrance  passage 
and  proceeded  to  descend  the  few  steps  which  led  into  the  garden. 
The  little  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house  was  judiciously  laid  out, 
being  principally  occupied  by  a  large  grass-plot  having  a  group  of 
rose-bushes  in  the  cenire,  a  couple  of  horse-chestnut  trees  at  the 
end,  and  a  border  of  bright  flowers  and  mignonette  between  the 
gravel-walk  and  side  walls.  It  was  neat  and  well  kept,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  personal  exertions  of  the  owner,  who  considered 
gardening  a  lady-like  occupation. 

The  next  strip  of  garden  was  much  more  elaborately  orna- 
mented ;  it  had  box  edgings  and  tiny,  many-coloured  flower-beds,  a 
spasmodic  fountain,  and  two  or  three  plaster  figures.  The  owners 
were  an  elderly  brother  and  sister — the  former,  managing  clerk  in 
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a  City  warehouse — ^both  patronised  by  Mrs.  Crewe  as  *  good,  well- 
meaning  creatures,  though  not  what  you  would  call  gentry ; ' 
nevertheless,  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  somewhat  lonely  widow, 
who  found  it  a  relief  to  talk  about  herself,  her  son,  her  affairs,  her 
trials,  and  farmer  grandeur,  to  the  shrewd  little  old  maid  who 
looked  somewhat  enviously  up  to  her  as  a  brilliant  woman  of  the 
world. 

*  Grood  evening,  Miss  Brown,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  stepping  up, 
always  with  stateliness,  on  a  large  reversed  flower-pot,  thus  bring- 
ing her  head  well  above  the  wall ;  *  I  hope  your  brother  is  better.' 

*  Yes,  thank  you,'  raising  her  head  from  the  flowers  over  which 
she  was  stooping,  and  standing  watering-pot  in  hand.  'The 
attack  is  passing  away ;  he  hopes  to  go  to  business  on  Monday.' 

*  Colds  are  much  worse  in  summer,'  observed  Mrs.  Crewe  ;  *  his 
attack  was  pleurisy,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

^  It  was,  ma'am  ;  but  he  is  nearly  himself  again  and  sitting  in 
the  front  parlour.  I  am  sure  if  you  could  spare  half-an-hour  just 
for  a  little  talk,  it  would  cheer  him  ever  so.' 

*  I  regret  extremely  that  I  cannot  this  evening ;  I  have  sent  the 
girl  to  bed.  She  has  to  be  up  for  the  washing  very  early,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  the  house.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
pay  Mr.  Brown  a  visit.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Crewe ;  you  are  very  good.  And,  pray,  ma'am, 
have  you  heard  of  any  one  in  the  place  of  the  young  man  that's 
gone  ?  You  know,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week.' 

*  Not  exactly,'  returned  Mrs.  Crewe,  drawing  herself  up  with  an 
air  of  elegant  hauteur. 

*  Dear,  dear ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Brown.  *  That's  sad !  Take  my 
word  for  it,  ma'am,  there  is  nothing  like  a  card  in  the  window.  It 
you  would  only  put  one  up,  Mrs.  Crewe,  you  would  let  in  twenty- 
four  hom-s.' 

*  Perhaps  so.  Miss  Brown,  but  it  would  not  suit  me.  Mine  is 
not  a  mere  lodging,  or  even  "  rooms  to  let ; "  but,  having  a  house 
too  large  for  my  requirements,  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  a 
gentleman  or  two,  personally  recommended.  However,  it  is  possible 
I  may  change  my  plans.  I  have  just  had  a  charming  letter  from 
an  old  and  valued  friend,  Rear-Admiral  Desbarres,  who  wishes  to 
place  a  young  lady  of  good  position  (his  ward),  and  probably  her 
cousin,  under  my  care.  It  will  be  rather  a  tie,  and  they  may 
expect  me  to  introduce  them  into  society ;  but  that  I  really  cannot 
do,  the  effort  would  be  too  great.' 

*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  great  piece 
of  luck  for  you.    I  suppose  they  will  pay  well  ? ' 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  that  part  of  the  question  yet,*  said 
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Mrs.  Crewe  loftily.  *  With  such  a  man  as  the  Admiral  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bargain/ 

^He  must  be  one  in  a  thousand,'  remarked  Miss  Brown  simply. 

^  He  is^  returned  Mrs.  Crewe  emphatically.  ^  Still,  it  is  as  well 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  one  ought  to  ask.  Of  course  I  shall 
require  to  keep  a  good  table.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Miss  Brown,  *  You'll  want  a  joint,  vegetables, 
and  sweets  every  day,  with  poultry  sometimes,  and  fish  now  and 
then ;  and  thaS%  not  to  be  done  for  nothing.' 

'  True,  Miss  Brown ;  though  I  must  say  that  the  aristocracy 
care  more  for  elegancy  in  serving  than  delicacy  in  eating,'  replied 
Mrs.  Crewe,  with  the  air  of  saying  a  good  thing. 

*  Aristocracy !  Is  she  a  *'  ladyahijp^^  then  ? '  cried  Miss  Brown. 
'  No  I  She  belongs  to  the  untitled  aristocracy ;  she  is  of  very  old 

family  and  highly  connected.' 

*  I  hope  she  is  well  oflF,'  observed  Miss  Brown  severely.  *  High- 
bom  paupers  are  very  expensive  customers,  I  believe.' 

* "  Pauper  "  is  a  curious  term  to  apply  to  the  ward  of  a  rear 
admiral  and  the  cousin  of ' 

*  Dear,  dear !  I  never  intended  to  apply  nothing  !  It  is  only  my 
interest  in  yow^  ma'am,  that  made  me  speak :  you  are  that  generous 
and  confiding.' 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  stiffly  and 
oflfended ;  *  but  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  my  character. 
I  hope  I  am  just,  but  I  xim  not  aware  that  I  am  confiding.^ 

*  Ahem  1 '  said  Miss  Brown.  '  At  any  rate,'  she  resumed  after  a 
short  pause,  *  aristocratic  or  not,  you  can't  board  the  young  lady 
under  thirty  shillings  a  week  ;  then  there's  the  rent  of  her  rooms.' 

.  *  She  will  use  my  drawing-room,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Crewe. 

*  With  her  bed-room,  you  could  not  ask  less  than  five  guineas  a 
month ;  and  what  with  fire,  and  light,  and  linen,  and  additional 
trouble  to  the  "  gurl," '  ran  on  Miss  Brown  rapidly,  *  to  say  nothing 
of  your  own  care  and  company,  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  wouldn't 
pay  you.    You  ask  two  hundred,  Mrs.  Crewe.' 

^I  shall  ask  what  I  think  fit,'  returned  that  lady  sternly. 
'  There  are  some  subjects  on  which  we  by  no  means  think  alike.' 

*  Very  likely,  ma'am,'  said  Miss  Brown,  suddenly  lapsing  into 
humility.    *  Our  up-bringings  have  been  different.' 

^Perhaps  so.  Miss  Brown;  and  now  it  is  getting  quite  dusk  I 
will  say  **  Good  evening."  My  compliments  to  your  brother ;  I  am 
glad  he  is  better.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  him 
to-morrow.'  And  with  much  dignity  Mrs.  Crewe  stepped  down  from 
her  flower-pot  and  sailed  into  the  house,  depositing  the  cat  in  her 
bed,  and  proceeded  to  lock  the  doors  and  shut  up  for  the  night. 
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Then,  pen  in  band,  she  sat  long,  with  a  pleased  countenance,  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  covering  scraps  of  paper  with  hieroglyphics 
in  writing  and  figures  which  seemed  traced  with  the  point  of  a 
skewer,  rather  than  a  pen.  At  length  the  sound  of  a  latch-key, 
gently  turned,  followed  by  the  striking  of  a  match,  told  her  that 
her  upstairs  tenant,  a  quiet,  elderly  man  who  occupied  a  bed  and 
sitting-room  on  the  first  floor,  was  safely  housed-  Then,  after  a 
final  and  searching  look  round  the  premises,  she,  too,  retired. 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  *  and  in  the  inner  life, 
too,  there  is  a  gathering  of  the  waters  at  particular  periods  when 
events  and  emotions  accumulate,  and  waves  of  joy  or  sorrow  mount 
to  a  certain  pitch,  ebbing  back  after  a  while  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
existence. 

Such  a  pitch  had  been  reached  by  Laura'  Piers  and  Winifrid 
Fielden  when  the  former  wrote  her  appeal  for  help  to  the  Admiral. 

Hitherto  theirs  had  been  a  tranquil,  simple  life,  sheltered  in  a 
peaceful  home,  and  looking  up  to  father  and  uncle  as  the  most 
charming  and  accomplished  of  men. 

The  Eeverend  Frederic  Fielden  had  beld  for  many  years  the 
small  living  of  Cheddington  in  one  of  the  southern  shires-- a 
beautiful  pastoral  district  where  life  was  only  half  alive,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Fielden,  whose  nature  craved  very  different  surround- 
ings, had  soon  tired.  He  was  a  gentle,  sociable,  semi- artistic 
personage,  exceedingly  self-indulgent  in  an  amiable  manner,  and 
afflicted  with  what  his  wife  termed  *a  sensitive  soul;'  i,e.  utter 
want  of  endurance,  an  irresistible  tendency  to  run  away  from  every- 
thing disagreeable,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  everything  unpleasant. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  a  wife  who  guided  while  she  adored 
him  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  her  influence  that  he  had  not,  while  their 
children  were  quite  young,  given  up  the  modest  competence  which 
his  sleepy  little  living  afforded,  in  the  vain  hope  of  existing  on  the 
pittance  he  could  call  his  own,  by  impossible  economics,  in  some 
congenial  foreign  town. 

But  Mrs.  Fielden  was  resolute  in  her  determination  to  hold 
fast  the  substance  they  possessed,  at  any  rate  till  the  children  were 
set  forth  in  life ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boys.  So  she  skilfully  kept  the 
family  together  on  a  wonderfully  small  amount,  and  gave  her 
parson  rope  enough  to  disport  himself  mildly  in  town  each  year 
viewing  the  exhibitions,  attending  classical  concerts,  and  hearing 
the  most  fashionable  clerical  orators,  so  rendering  life  bearable^ 
But,  in  addition  to  her  own  flock,  the  parson's  good  wife  took  a 
little  stray  lamb  into  her  pleasant  fold. 

One  of  Mr.  Fielden's  sisters  had  married  an  oflScer,  a  quiet, 
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thoughtful,  promisiDg  young  man.  It  was  a  love  match,  and 
against  every  one's  consent.  For  Captain  Piers  had  little  or  nothing 
but  his  pay.  Nevertheless,  they  married  and  enjoyed  some  three 
or.  four  years  of  great  happiness  before  fever,  during  an  extra  un- 
healthy season  in  the  West  Indies,  cut  them  both  off,  leaving  a 
baby  girl  of  about  a  year  old- 

Among  the  acquaintances  formed  by  Captain  Piers  during  his 
military  career  was  Admiral  Desbarres,  and  some  especial  sympathy 
drew  them  together.  It  was  the  Admiral  who  saw  to  the  funeral 
of  the  young  wife  (who  was  the  first  to  succumb),  and  it  was  he 
also  who  soothed  the  last  moments  of  the  father  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  look  after  the  poor  bereaved  baby,  and,  if  possible,  to 
induce  Mrs.  Fielden  to  give  the  little  creature  house-room.  '  She 
is  a  kind,  good  woman,'  gasped  the  dying  man  ; '  she  always  loved 
my  wife,  and  there  isn't  another  soul  on  earth  I  could  turn  to,  nor 
have  I  a  claim  on  mortaL' 

The  Admiral  earnestly  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  he  did  it. 

Mrs.  Fielden  was  too  motherly  a  woman  to  refuse  this  last 
request,  so  little  Laura  became  as  one  of  the  family  at  the  parson- 
age. The  Admiral,  thankful  to  have  his  helpless  ward  so  well 
provided  for,  carefully  nursed  the  few  hundreds  which  was  all  the 
provision  left  for  her,  adding  interest  to  capital  till,  when  she  was 
old  enough,  he  was  able  with  a  little  help  from  his  own  purse  to 
share  with  Mrs.  Fielden  the  cost  of  a  governess  for  the  cousins ; 
for  a  little  girl  had  appeared  in  the  clerical  nest  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  Laura  had  been  lodged  there. 

Thus  Laura  Piers  and  Winifrid  Fielden  grew  up  like  sihter:>, 
the  former  scarce  knowing  she  was  an  orphan.  She  was  petted  and 
punished  by  her  auut ;  snubbed,  sent  of  messages,  and  occasionally 
told  she  was  a  trump  by  the  eldest  boy,  who  was  rather  a  hero  to 
both  girls  ;  and  decidedly  a  favourite  with  her  uncle  as  she  grew  to 
be  useful  to  him  at  a  wonderfully  early  age — ^hunting  out  passages  for 
quotation,and  authorities  on  theological  or  artistic  subjects,  when  he 
composed  his  sermons  or  wrote  letters  on  the  proper  punctuation  of 
Shakespearian  sentences,  or  articles  on  the  influence  of  religion  on 
art,  or  vice  versa.  For  Laura,  though  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  like 
his  own  daughter,  was  a  clever,  thoughtful  little  thing,  passionately 
fond  of  books,  and  careful  and  loving  in  her  treatment  of  them. 

Among  the  group  associated  with  those  happy,  tranquil  early 
days  the  figure  of  Reginald  Piers  was  prominent. 

He  was  the  favourite  chum  of  Dick  Fielden,  the  eldest  son,  and 
frequently  a  guest  at  the  Rectory  during  the  holidays ;  for  he  was 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  whose  means  of  affording 
pleasures  or  advantages  to  her  boy  were  extremely  limited,  especi- 
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ally  as  she  had  in  later  years  resided  with  a  married  daughter, 
who  had  made  what  was  considered  a  ^  splendid  match.' 

Reginald  was  a  general  favourite.  He  was  a  good  cricketer,  a 
successful  angler,  a  tolerable  shot,  easy-going,  and  sufficiently  vain 
to  take  pleasure  in  pleasing.  As  he  was  a  little  older  than  her 
own  son,  Mrs.  Fielden  treated  him  with  an  amount  of  confidence 
she  never  bestowed  on  Dick ;  while  Laura  regarded  him  as  an 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  gloried  in  the  slender  degree  of  relation- 
ship he  condescended  to  admit. 

The  last  holidays  spent  by  Reginald  at  the  Kectory  had  had  a 
peculiar  charm  for  the  Hector's  orphan  niece,  as  he  had  especially 
patronised  her,  trying  liis  ^  'prentice  hand '  at  the  art  of  delicate 
attention ;  for  Keginald  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  young 
ladies,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  and  called  a  ^  muff'  by 
his  companions. 

}tut  the  Kectory  had  seen  itfi  best  days.  The  winter  in  which 
Laura  attained  her  sixteenth  and  Winifrid  her  fourteenth  year, 
Mrs.  Fielden,  never  very  strong,  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  soon 
became  bronchitis,  and  finally  robbed  the  family  of  their  best 
friend  and  firmest  stay. 

To  Mr.  Fielden  the  loss  was  irreparable.  Cheddington  became 
insupportable  to  his  ^  sensitive  soul ; '  and,  fancying  he  could  with 
the  help  of  some  small  sayings,  painfully  scraped  together  by  his 
provident  wife,  and  the  pursuit  of  literature,  eke  out  existence  on 
his  infinitesimal  income  more  agreeably  on  the  Continent,  he  gave 
up  his  living,  sold  his  superfluous  books  and  belongings,  and  much 
against  the  advice  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  already  made  his  first 
step  in  life — a  considerable  stride,  as  it  carried  him  to  Bombay — 
removed  himself,  his  youngest  boy,  and  the  *  dear  girls '  to  Dres- 
den, where  they  could  find  educational  advantages,  and  himself  the 
repose  his  broken  health  and  broken  heart  required. 

Here  they  spent  two  very  comfortable  years :  an  English  clergy- 
man of  good  private  means  (so  report  endowed  him),  charming 
manners,  artistic  tastes,  and  interesting  circumstances,  was  hailed 
as  an  acquisition  by  the  Anglo-American  colony  in  that  social 
city.  His  occasional  sermons,  when  health  enabled  him  to  lighten 
the  labours  of  the  overworked  chaplain,  were  universally  admired, 
and  altogether  Mr.  Fielden  found  the  change  from  a  rural  parish 
to  the  Saxon  capital  answered  in  every  respect  remarkably  well 
except  financially. 

He  was  indeed  at  times  painfully  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly 
money  melted  away,  though  food  was  moderate,  and  amusements 
cheap.  To  be  sure  amusements  never  entered  into  the  Chedding- 
ton budget;  but  at. Dresden  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  ^dear 
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girls'  should  attend  the  theatre  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
Oerman,  and  the  concerts  to  improve  their  taste  for  music,  while 
it  was  impossible  to  accept  the  constant  hospitality  of  compatriots 
without  making  some  return ;  so  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fielden's  aesthetic 
teas  became  quite  the  rage,  and  his  opinion  on  all  matters  of  taste 
universally  deferred  to.  Meantime  his  funds  dwindled  away  with 
alarming  rapidity,  though  he  consoled  himself  by  hoping  that  his 
book  on  ^  Historic  and  Artistic  Dresden,'  for  which  he  hoped  to 
receive  a  handsome  sum  from  that  enterprising  firm  ^  James 
Younger  &  Co.,'  would  put  him  straight,  and  then  he  would  retire 
to  some  quiet  nook  in  Switzerland,  and  practise  strict  economy 
till  Herbert  was  fit  to  adopt  a  career. 

The  third  year  of  their  sojourn,  however,  was  not  so  pleasant. 
Laura,  who  was  housekeeper,  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the 
money  requisite  for  daily  needs.  Herbert's  school  accounts  re- 
mained unpaid.  Whispers  got  about  that  the  family  in  Christian 
Strasse  were  not  floiu-ishing  so  fairly  as  they  did  at  first.  Then 
both  Laura  and  Winifrid  perceived  a  great  change  in  the  tenderly 
cared-for  father  and  uncle.  He  could  not  write,  or  talk,  or  amuse 
himself,  as  he  used ;  then  a  low  fever  attacked  him.,  against  which 
he  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  resistance,  and  before  he  was 
thought  in  danger,  he  seemed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  give 
himself  up,  and  died. 

The  suddenness  of  this  event  paralysed  Winifrid,  who  was  her 
father's  idol;  she  could  only  think  of  her  bereavement.  But  Laura, 
on  whom  the  rougher  and  commoner  cares  of  their  daily  life 
always  devolved,  was,  while  tndy  and  profoundly  grieved  to  lose  so 
dear  and  kind  a  protector,  puzzled  and  terrified  by  the  utter 
emptiness  of  the  exchequer. 

The  Fieldens  had  never  kept  up  much  intercourse  with  their 
relatives ;  and  when  the  half-frightened,  sorrowing  girls  had  written 
to  an  uncle  in  India,  and  an  aimt  who  had  married  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  they  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  wait  what  help  the  Admiral  would  bring. 

As  yet  Laura  knew  him  only  by  frequent  gifts  and  rare  visits, 
but  she  felt  instinctively  that  he  would  not  £ul  her.  And  when 
he  came,  what  would  be  their  destiny  ?  Should  she  have  to  sepa- 
rate from  Winnie,  who,  though  little  more  than  two  years  her 
junior,  was  like  her  child ;  and  Herbert  I  who  would  look  after  Aim, 
and  keep  him  brushed  and  mended,  and  prepared  for  school  ? 

Where  were  they  to  go  ?  What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  In 
the  midst  of  these  sad  conjectures,  before  almost  they  thought  the 
Admiral  could  have  received  her  letter,  came  a  telegram  to  Laura 
from  her  guardian. 
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^  I  will  be  with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Befer  all  persons 
to  me.' 

Then  she  breathed  more  freely  and  got  a  little  sleep. 

Chapter  III. 

It  was  a  disheartening  task  which  the  Admiral  set  himself,  to 
disentangle  the  hopeless  confusion  of  Mr.  Fielden's  affairs.  He 
had  left  no  will.  The  death  of  his  wife  nullified  the  one  he  had 
originally  executed,  and  it  had  been  destroyed  ;  but  he  had  never 
brought  himself  to  make  another.  Little,  indeed,  was  left.  He 
had  many  years  previously  insured  his  life,  and  paid  the  premiums 
with  regularity ;  but  then  it  was  found  that  he  had  borrowed  upon 
it,  so  that  not  much  was  left — ^barely  what  sufficed  to  clear  the 
family  credit  in  Dresden. 

During  the  fortnight  which  succeeded  Admiral  Desbarres' 
arrival,  though  gentle  and  tender  to  the  orphans,  he  said  very 
little  as  to  his  intentions.  He  was,  at  all  times,  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  those  few  were  principally  addressed  to  Laura,  with 
whom  he  went  over  the  books  and  accounts.  He  meanwhile 
cogitated  his  plans  in  silence.  If  he  took  these  young  people 
under  his  protection,  he  would  arrange  all  things,  and  nothing 
save  obedience  would  remain  for  them. 

He  was  by  conviction  and  training  a  despot,  of  the  kindest 
and  most  benevolent  description ;  but  still  a  despot — all  law, 
according  to  his  belief,  emanating  from  a  Supreme  Kuler.  Family 
and  social  relations  were  but  inner  rings  of  the  great  circle,  and 
ought  to  reproduce  in  miniature  the  same  system  of  fatherly  pro- 
tection and  childlike  submission.  This  silence  was  hard  to  Laura, 
although  by  nature  patient  and  reasonable ;  but  it  was  intolerable 
to  Winnie,  an  eager,  sanguine,  warm-hearted  creature — the  beauty 
and  the  pet  of  the  family. 

She  was  considerably  impressed  by  the  Admiral's  imposing 
tranquillity  and  weighty  presence.  *  What  is  he  going  to  do  with 
us  ? '  she  asked  impatiently,  one  evening,  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
her  father's  funeral,  when  the  Admiral  had  taken  Herbert  out  to 
walk,  and  the  two  girls  were  left  alone  in  the  once  pretty  aaloriy 
which  now  looked  so  bare  and  desolate,  as  all  the  books  and  photo- 
graphs and  small  ornaments  had  been  packed  up,  and  everything 
sold  or  made  ready  for  their  departure.  Winnie  had  thrown  her- 
self into  the  large  arm-chair,  which  had  always  been  Mr.  Fielden's. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  the  open  window,  commanding  a  view  of  some 
pleasant  gardens  and  the  distant  dome  of  the  Russian  church. 
Winnie  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  with  sloping  shoulders  and  a  pliant 
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waist,  carelessly  graceful  in  every  movementy  with  a  clear  though 
somewhat  brown  complexion,  pale  when  in  repose,  but  with  a  rich, 
mantling  colour  that  came  and  went  when  she  was  surprised  or 
pleased  or  vexed  or  moved  in  any  way,  and  was  a  means  of  ex- 
pression second  only  to  her  large  liquid  eyes,  which  some  thought 
deepest  blue,  and  others  darkest  hazel,  and  which  at  this  period 
of  her  life  revealed  every  passing  emotion,  as  if  the  soul  that 
looked  through  them  was  still  *  as  that  of  a  little  child.'  '  What 
is  he  going  to  do  mth  us,  Laura  ?  How  I  wish  he  would  leave  us 
here — we  could  live  more  cheaply  than  in  London,  and  far,  far 
more  happily.    I  suppose  we  are  to  go  to  London  ? ' 

<  I  think  so,  though  the  Admiral  has  not  said  so  positively.' 

*  If  I  am  to  do  anything,'  resumed  Winnie,  pushing  back  her 
rich  wavy  dark  brown  hair,  '  to  earn  money,  I  mean,  I  would 
rather  do  it  here,  though  I  hate  the  idea  of  having  to  do  it  at  all. 
How  it  would  have  broken  my  poor  darling  father's  heart  to  think 
of  such  a  thing !     But  I  suppose  I  must,  Laura  ? ' 

*  We  both  must,  dear  Winnie.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  live 
without  it.  I  cannot  be  dependent  on  my  guardian,  though  he 
would  not  let  me  broach  the  subject,  and  told  me  to  wait  till  he 
had  laid  his  plans.' 

'  But  /  am  not  his  ward.  I  have  a  right  to  choose ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  thinks  of  supporting  m«.  I  would  not  let  him,  if 
he  did.  Oh  Laura,  if  he  takes  you  away,  what  is  to  become  of 
Herbert  and  me  ?  Dick  is  not  rich  enough  to  have  us  with  him  in 
India.  How  maddening  it  is  to  be  such  a  burden — ^yet,  what  can 
I  do  ?  Oh,  my  father,  my  father  I '  and  the  ready  tears  began  to 
flow  afresh. 

*  Dear,  dear  Winnie,'  murmured  Laura,  holding  back  her  own, 
though  her  lips  quivered  as  she  knelt  down,  and,  putting  her  arms 
round  her  cousin's  waist,  laid  her  head  on  her  lap.  '  Try  and  have 
patience;  we  are  so  young  and  helpless,  and  the  Admiral  has 
always  been  so  good  and  kind,  what  can  we  do  but  trust  him  and 
wait  his  time  ?  He  told  me  just  as  he  was  going  out  that  we  were 
to  start  for  London  on  Monday,  and  when  there,  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  his  intentions.  Do  not  vex  him  by  seeming  restless  or 
dissatisfied.     He  only  tries  to  do  what  is  best  for  us.' 

^  I  dare  say ;  but  it  is  too  bad  not  to  be  consulted.  I  declare  I 
will  ask  him  myself. this  evening — he  always  answers  me.' 

*  Yes,'  returned  Laura,  with  a  kindly  smile,  *  as  usual  you  are  a 
favourite,'  and  she  rose  and  leant  against  the  window,  gazing  sadly 
out  over  the  garden,  and  inhaling  the  perfume  of  mignonette  which 
was  wafted  from  it. 

Laura  was  less  reluctant  to  quit  Dresden  than  her  cpu^ig^  She 
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had  been  too  seriously  alarmed  by  the  difficulties  with  which  she 
had  had  to  contend  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  montlis  to  permit 
of  forming  such  pleasant  impressions  as  Winnie,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself  about  anything,  and  in  some  vague  way  thought 
that  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  were  a  spontaneous  growth 
which  would  always  be  ready  for  people  in  their  position. 

Laura  did  not  resemble  her  cousin.  She  was  not  short,  but 
she  was  not  so  tall  as  Winnie,  and,  though  straight  and  well-made 
enough,  was  rather  high-shouldered  and  square-looking.  Her 
features,  too,  were  irregular ;  the  jaw  somewhat  large,  the  mouth 
somewhat  wide,  though  it  could  smile  honestly,  sweetly,  and 
showed  fine  white  teeth.  Then  her  complexion  was  sallow,  and 
her  hair  a  dull  brown ;  nor  had  she  fine  eyes  to  redeem  other 
deficiencies — they  were  well  shaped,  but  of  a  pale  grey,  with 
little  brilliancy,  though  there  were  topics  at  which  they  would  light 
up  ajidjchange  the  aspect  of  her  face  amazingly.  Still,  Laura  Piers 
was  always  considered  a  ^  plain  girl ; '  but  she  was  possessed  of  a 
certain  gentle  composure  of  manner,  a  self-possession  that  was 
never  cold,  which  made  her  presence  soothing  to  irritable  people, 
and  acceptable  to  all. 

Laura  was  by  natiure  an  artist — gifted  with  that  marvellous 
power  of  sympathy  which  bestows  upon  the  possessor  almost '  second 
sight ; '  and,  besides,  a  love  of  beauty  so  deep  and  keen,  that  she 
never  looked  in  the  glaSs  without  a  sigh  to  see  how  little  she 
possessed  of  that  most  precious  dower. 

Yet,  though  this  regret  might  occasionally  sadden,  it  never 
embittered,  partly  perhaps  because  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  genuine  affection;  partly  because 
she  had  an  inner  consciousness  that  the  joys  of  intellect  could 
compensate  for  much. 

*  Yes  1  I  will  talk  to  him  to-night,'  continued  Winnie,  drying 
her  eyes.  ^  He  is  a  dear.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  us  without  him ;  but  I  don't  like  to  be  driven 
blindfold  about  the  world,  and  I  cannot  part  with  you,  Laura — ^you 
know  I  can't,  dear,  dear  Laura,'  kissing  her  fondly.  *  I  never  knew 
I  loved  you  so  much.' 

A  slight  glow  mounted  to  Laura's  cheek,  and  even  shone 
through  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes  as  she  pressed  Winnie  to  her. 

*  I  don't  think  the  Admiral  will  do  that— not  willingly,  I  am 
sure ;  but  we  cannot  yet  know  what  will  become  of  us.' 

Winnie  kept  her  word.  Their  usual  supper  was  not  quite  over, 
when,  with  an  effort  for  which  she  was  almost  angry  with  herself, 
she  exclaimed,  ^  Dear  Admiral  Desbarres,  Laura  says  we  are  going 
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to  leave  on  Monday.     Would  you  mind  telling  where  we  are  going 
—I  mean,  in  London.' 

The  Admiral  looked  at  the  speaker  at  first  gravely;  then 
gradually  an  indulgent  smile  overspread  his  face. 

<I  think,  Winifrid,  you  might  trust  me;  nevertheless,  it  is 
time  you  should  he  told,  dear  childreD,  of  my  plans,  so  far  as  I  can 
form  them.  For  the  present,  I  mean  to  place  you  with  a  lady 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  the  widow  of  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Crewe,  where  I  hope  you  can  dwell  in  comfort,  until 
I  can  ascertain  what  Winnie's  aunt  and  brother  can  do  to  assist 
her.  Should  they  he  unable  or  unwilling,  believe  me  I  will  not 
desert  you,  Winnie.' 

^  You  are  ever  so  good  and  kind,'  cried  Winnie,  flushing  with 
mortification,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  through  her  tears,  *  but  how 

dreadful  it  is  to  be a  beggar.'     The  word  was  brought  out  with 

a  sob — *  I  must  try  and  do  something — I  can  teach  German  and 
music  and ' 

*  For  the  present,  you  must  be  guided  by  me,'  interrupted  the 
Admiral,  in  his  slow  deliberate  tones.  ^  Hereafter  we  may  arrange 
some  such  plan — for  the  present  your  youth  and  helplessness  is  a 
claim  upon  those  who  have  the  means  to  befriend  you ;  and  these 
necessities,  though  painful,  are  but  the  expression  of  a  law  which 
emanates  from  One  whose  supreme  will  must  not  be  resisted.' 

^  And  I  shall  stay  with  Laura  ? ' 

^  I  would  never  willingly  separate  you,'  returned  the  Admiral 
kindly. 

'  Thank  God  for  that ! '  cried  Winnie.  *  But  I  do  hope  this 
lady,  this  Mrs.  Crewe,  is  not  severe  and ' 

'  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  charge  of  caring  for  you  seems  to 
have  been  given  into  my  hands.  I  must  therefore  demand  from 
you  that  submission  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
responsibilities  I  have  undertaken.  I  will  say  good-night  now,  as 
I  must  write  some  letters  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

It  was  not  much  that  Winnie  had  extracted  from  the  arbiter 
of  their  fate,  but  it  was  satisfactory  so  far,  and  she  felt  less 
uneasy. 

The  hours  slipped  quickly  by,  and  soon  the  last  day  came. 
Laura  and  Winnie  escaped  in  the  fresh  early  morning,  when  there 
was  small  chance  of  meeting  any  acquaintance,  to  look  once  more 
on  the  river  with  its  smiling  border  of  vineyards  and  trees  up  to 
where  it  makes  a  wide  bend  beneath  the  villa  of  the  Prussian 
Prince  who  gave  up  royalty  for  love. 

It  was  a  delicious  morning;  the  river  sparkled  in  the  tender 
early  sunshine,  the  air  was  crisp  with  the  youthfulness  of  spring, 
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and  both  girls  exclaimed  that  never  before  had  the  view  of  Dresden 
and  its  old  bridge,  with  the  towers  of  the  Hof-Kirch  and  Schloss, 
looked  so  lovelj.  They  had  crossed  to  the  gardens  of  the  Japanese 
Palace,  after  strolling  along  the  Bruhlsche  Terrasse,  and  looked 
long  in  silence  on  the  old  town  which  probably  they  would  never 
see  again ;  then,  with  a  mutual  sudden  impulse,  a  vivid  flash  of 
feeling  that  they  had  nothing  left  save  each  other,  they  exchanged 
a  hearty  kiss,  which,  without  uttering  a  word,  each  felt  was  a  pledge 
of  loyalty  and  love. 

And  so  they  looked  their  last  on  Dresden. 

The  arrival  of  the  Admiral's  ward  and  her  cousin  was  a  great 
event  for  Mrs.  Crewe.  In  the  first  place,  it  set  her  mind  at  ease 
on  the  momentous  question  of  rent ;  next,  it  raised  her  in  her  own 
esteem,  and  Mrs.  Crewe's  mental  spectacles  were  of  high  magnifying 
power ;  then  the  presence  of  two  young  ladies  in  the  house  promised 
cheerfulness  and  company,  which  latter  was  very  dear  to  Mrs. 
Crewe's  heart,  in  spite  of  her  troubles  and  disappointments ;  finally, 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  ^Denzil'  when  he  came  home. 
Denzil  was  her  son,  the  only  survivor  of  several  children,  who  had 
passed  away  in  those  terrible  former  days  when  the  '  expensive 
habits ' — i.e.  furious  drinking— of  her  late  dear  husband  hardly  left 
them  food  to  eat.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Denzil  was  her 
idol,  the  one  object  that  filled  her  life  and  satisfied  her  imagination. 
He  was,  unlike  most  idols,  a  good  son,  a  quiet,  steady  fellow,  who 
from  stress  of  circumstances  had  entered  the  merchant  service 
instead  of  the  royal  navy,much  to  his  mother  s  mortification ;  indeed, 
she  never  mentioned  the  fact  without  an  elaborate  explanation. 

'Collins'  had  a  hard  time  of  it  from  the  day  Mrs.  Crewe 
received  the  Admiral's  reply  readily  accepting  the  terms  she 
proposed.  Not  only  the  apartments  to  be  occupied  by  the  young 
ladies,  but  every  portion  of  the  house,  *  from  turret  to  foundation- 
stone,'  had  to  be  brushed,  scoured,  polished,  and  dusted.  The  life  of 
the  mild  upstairs  tenant,  Mr.  Jenkins,  was  made  a  burden  to  him 
by  the  disarrangement  of  his  belongings  in  this  tremendous  clean- 
ing; and  even  Collins'  powers  of  endurance  would  have  come  to  an 
end,  but  that  in  a  certain  degree  she  shared  her  mistress's  brilliant 
anticipations  of  the  indefinite  benefits  to  accrue  from  such  desirable 
boarders. 

Everything  was  in  order,  however,  by  the  time  the  travellers 
arrived.  Flowers  in  the  vases,  and  fresh  antimacassars  bristling 
with  starch  from  the  over-plentiful  nature  of  domestic  washing, 
adorned  the  drawing-room,  while  an  excellent  breakfast  or  luncheon 
was  laid  out  in  the  little  dining-room  behind.      "  ^^u  uy  ^^  ^^^i^ 
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^  I  am  sure,  my  dears,  you  are  welcome  to  what  I  trust  you  will 
consider  as  your  home,'  exclaimed  Mrg.  Crewe,  with  a  delightful 
mixture  of  dignity  and  cordiality,  as  she  stood  at  the  front  door 
to  receive  her  new  inmates,  who  looked  weary  enough  with  their 
dusty  black  dresses  and  white  faces.  ^Miss  Piers,  I  presume/ 
smiling  upon  Winnie,  who  happened  to  come  first, 

<  No !    I  am  Winnie  Fielden.' 

*  Oh !  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you ;  and  this  is  your  brother, 
Miss  Fielden,  dear  fellow  I  I  love  all  boys  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  I  Come  in ;  you  must  be  so  dreadfully  tired.  How  many 
hours  have  you  been  en  7'ou^e— thirty-eight  ?  dreadful ! — had  you 
a  tolerable  passage  ? ' 

^  Horrible,'  exclaimed  Laura,  with  a  shudder,  as  they  followed 
their  hostess  upstairs. 

'  Poor  Laura  was  dreadfully  ill,'  said  Winnie,  with  a  slight 
smile,  ^  but  I  rather  liked  crossing ;  I  stayed  very  late  on  deck  with 
the  Admiral.' 

*  Well,  there  is  your  room — ^very  simple,  as  you  see,  but  I  trust 
homelike  and  comfortable.  Pray  ring  for  anything  you  may  want, 
for  I  must  leave  you — I  have  not  spoken  to  the  Admiral  yet.' 

She  swept  away  to  meet  the  general  benefactor,  and  express  to 
him  her  gratitude,  her  satis&ction,  her  admiration  of  these 
^  charming  girls,'  who,  at  the  first  glance,  she  saw  would  be  an 
*  acquisition  to  any  family.' 

But  there  was  in  the  profoimd  gentle  composure  of  the  Admiral 
an  irresistible  something  that  quenched  in  an  indefinable  way  the 
fire  of  Mrs.  Crewe's  eloquence,  and  she  was  soon  listening  to  him 
in  silence,  as  in  a  few  clear  sentences  he  thanked  her  for  the  help 
she  had  afforded  him,  by  receiving  the  young  people  on  such 
moderate  terms. 

^  I  trust  my  own  ward  will  remain  with  you  permanently ;  as 
to  Miss  Fielden,  I  do  not  know  what  her  brother  or  other  relations 
may  wish  for  her,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  relief  to  place  both 
girls,  for  the  present,  with  you.  You  know  how  I  am  situated. 
Having  made  a  home  with  my  invalid  sister,  I  can  neither  leave 
her  nor  introduce  any  disturbing  element  into  our  house;  and 
youth,  however  amiable,  must  be  disturbing.' 

Then  Mrs.  Crewe  ventured  to  touch  on  her  own  affairs,  and  tell 
how  her  son  Denzil  had  sailed  as  chief  officer  in  one  of  Duncan's 
ships,  how  he  had  contrived  to  save  enough  to  share  a  venture  of 
merchandise  on  his  own  account,  besides  helping  herself  to  pay 
the  last  instalment  of  her  debt  to  her  listener,  *  which  I  have 
ready  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  in  a  purse  of  my  own  netting,'  she 
concluded;  *  the  only  sort  of  fancy-work  I  could  ever  accomplish  ; 

uiyiiizfcju  uy  "^w-^j^..^  v^pt  in- 
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and  this  is  all  I  can  pay  of  the  immense  obligation  I  owe  you — in 
fac.t,  my  present  independence ;  for  though  it  has  been  a  struggle, 
I  do  make  both  ends  meet  in  this  house ;  and  with  your  ward ' 

But  the  entrance  of  the  girls,  quickly  followed  by  Herbert,  checked 
her  speech,  and  relieved  the  Admiral  from  the  necessity  of  a  reply : 

And  now  Mrs.  Crewe  was  in  her  element,  conscious  of  having 
on  her  best  black  silk,  which  suited  her  well,  her  choicest  cap,  her 
watch,  and  her  chatelaine,  crowded  with  charms  and  trinkets,  the 
crown  jewel  to  which  she  had  tenaciously  clung  through  many 
a  bitter  day  of  despondency  and  privation.  She  had  a  bland 
delight  in  patronising  these  *  elegant  girls,'  and  the  boy  who, 
though  *  not  good-looking,  had  a  charming  countenance.'  Good- 
looking  Herbert  certainly  was  not.  He  was  a  very  ugly  likeness 
of  his  handsome  sister,  with  a  wide  mouth,  limp,  straight, 
straw-coloured  hair,  and  a  complexion  naturally  dirty-looking, 
and  little  improved  by  any  care  he  bestowed  upon  it.  He 
was  tall  of  his  age,  but  stooped  awkwardly,  and  with  huge 
hands  and  feet  and  ill-cut  Grerman  clothes  he  was  anything  but 
attractive.  Both  Winnie  and  her  brother  were  honestly  hungry ; 
but  Laura  could  not  eat ;  she  was  therefore  the  object  of  much 
persecution.  *My  dear  Miss  Piers,  you  take  nothing;  let  me 
give  you  the  least  bit  of  this  veal  and  ham  pie,  with  a  little  jelly 
and  a  morsel  of  egg.  My  cook  is  rather  remarkable  for  her  meat 
pies — ^it  distresses  me  to  see  you  unable  to  eat — would  you  like 
my  smelling-salts  ? — let  me  open  the  window  beside  you,'  &c. 

^  The  tea  is  so  nice,  it  will  do  me  good ;  I  shall  be  better 
presently,'  murmured  poor  Laura,  whose  head  ached  terribly. 

<  How  nice  it  is  to  see  an  English  breakfast-table,  so  bright  and 
clean  I'  cried  Winnie.  *  Though  I  am  very  fond  of  Germany,  there 
is  no  place  like  England  for  niceties.' 

^  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crewe 
radiantly;  *I  feared  you  would  think  but  little  of  my  humble 
cottage  after  foreign  grandeur.  But  this  is  really  a  very  conve- 
nient house  and  a  most  improving  neighbourhood.  The  White 
Hart  omnibuses  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  you  see 
we  have  a  nice  garden  at  the  back !  I  assure  you  I  never  buy  a 
pennyworth  of  mustard-and-cress,  radishes,  or  parsley,'  concluded 
Mrs.  Crewe  triumphantly. 

*  It  is  an  exceedingly  suitable  abode,'  remarked  the  Admiral, 
*  and  does  credit  to  its  owner.' 

*  You  flatter  me,  my  dear  sir  1  but,  indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  on  which  I  pique  myself,  it  is  order — order 
and  cleanliness ! — and  no  words  can  tell  the  difficulties  of  maintain- 
ing either  with  ignorant,  self-willed  servants.    Eeally,  nowadays. 
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with  these  newfangled  notions  about  education,   and  women's 
rights,  and  all  that,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  house ! ' 

*  We  are  terribly  in  need  of  that  most  excellent  virtue,  obedience, 
in  these  latter  days,*  said  the  Admiral  thoughtfully.  *  Few  think 
of  the  help  they  can  give  to  government  by  submission,  instead  of 
rebelling  and  Adding  fault.' 

'  Quite  true,'  replied  Mrs.  Crewe,  with  a  profound  tone ;  *  but 
your  young  friends  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  a  dragon  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  I  like  a  cheerful  home  and  freedom  for 
every  one :  and  though  I  have  but  few  acquaintances  (indeed,  there 
are  not  many  of  my  own  rank  of  life  around  me),  I  trust  we  shall 
not  be  dull.  By  the  by,  young  ladies,  I  have  not  introduced  you 
to  a  very  important  member  of  the  family ; '  and  Mrs.  Crewe  rose, 
and  walking  to  the  little  sofa  standing  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace, 
took  up  the  cat,  which  was  sleeping  there  in  profound  repose, 
regardless  of  the  smart  red  ribbon  with  which  she  was  decorated  in 
honour  of  the  day. 

*  This  is  my  sweet  Toppy,  Miss  Piers — is  she  not  a  beauty,  Miss 
Flelden  ?  Remember'  (to  Herbert),  *  whatever  pranks  you  may  play, 
I  will  never  forgive  any  against  Toppy.  Is  she  not  beautifully 
marked  ?  and  8U<ih  a  lovely  tail  ?  Do  you  know,  an  old/riend  of  mine. 
Major  St.  George,  told  me  that  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Achill, 
would  give  twenty  pounds  for  such  a  cat  (she  is  a  great  cat-fancier) ; 
but  no  twenty  pounds  would  buy  my  Toppy ! ' — kissing  the  creature, 
who  winked  with  preternatural  gravity. 

*  She  is  very  pretty,'  said  Laura,  stroking  it  gently. 

*  Very  pretty,'  echoed  Winnie,  without,  however,  touching  it. 

*  It  is  ciuioua  to  study  the  nature  of  animals,'  remarked  the 
Admiral,  patting  its  head ;  but  the  moment  he  touched  its  fur,  puss 
gave  a  sudden,  sharp,  vicious  mew,  and  struggled  to  get  away. 

*  How  very  extraordinary  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crewe ;  *  I  never 
knew  Toppy  behave  so  badly ;  she  is  generally  the  gentlest  and 
most  amiable  of  cats.  I  wonder ' — examining  her  dress — *  if  I  have 
a  pin  anywhere  ? ' 

Meantime,  unseen  by  any  one,  Winnie  gave  Herbert  a  noiseless 
kick  and  a  warning  look,  while  Mrs.  Crewe  deposited  Toppy  on 
the  sofa  and  returned  to  the  table.  A  little  more  conversation, 
intermittent  and  slightly  forced,  ensued,  in  which  the  weary, 
depressed  girls  took  no  part,  and  then  the  Admiral  rose. 

/ 1  shall  now  leave  you,'  he  said,  *  to  make  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance. To-morrow  afternoon  I  hope  to  call  and  to  have  favourable 
letters  for  you,  my  dear,*  to  Winnie.  *  I  shall  be  as  usual  at  the 
**  Burlington,"  and  shall  remain  about  a  week  in  town.  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Crewe ;  I  feel  happy  in  leaving  my  J?Ji^gLfi&^ga^^ 
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under  your  care.  G  od  bless  you,  dear  children,  and  direct  you  in 
this  beginning  of  a  new  life.' 

Laura,  always  self-controlled,  only  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
lingeringly  in  both  her  own,  while  she  murmured,  ^  How  can  we 
thank  you  enough  ?  '  but  Winnie,  with  a  sudden  movement,  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek.  <  You  will  be  sure 
to  come  to-morrow,  will  you  not  ?'  she  whispered. 

'  Yes,  Winifrid,  without  fail,'  said  the  Admiral  emphatically, 
while  he  tenderly  returned  her  embrace.  The  old  man  was 
visibly  touched,  and  the  moisture  shone  in  his  still  beautiful  dark 
eyes.  ^Be  of  good  cheer,'  he  added  kindly*,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Herbert;  *for  young  creatures  like  you  there  is  many  a 
bright  day  in  store  behind  the  sad  present;  only  keep  a  clear 
conscience  before  Heaven,  and  all  things  will  work  together  for 
your  good.'    And  with  a  courteous  wave  of  the  hand  he  left  them. 

^  I  am  sure,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crewe,  taking  her  handkerchief 
from  her  eyes '  (she  was  easily  affected),  ^  if  ever  there  was  a 
thorough  gentleman  and  a  true  Christian,  it  is  Admiral  Desbarres  I 
He  is  a  saint  upon  earth,  though  one  always  thinks  of  a  saint  in 
a  long  woollen  gown  with  a  rope  round  his  waist,  whereas  the 
Admiral  is  always  so  wM  dressed ' — in  a  tone  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion— *  which  shows  that  true  religion  need  not  interfere  with  the 
elegancies  of  life  I  My  dear  girls,  you  must  cheer  up  ;  I  will  do  my 
very  best  to  make  you  happy  I  look  upon  me  as  a  mother.  I  have 
lost  two  dear  little  girls,  and  I  have  a  mother's  heart.'  She  embraced 
one  after  the  other,  or  would  have  done  so,  only  Herbert  dodged 
and  made  a  snatch  at  her  hand. 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Crewe,'  said  Winnie. 

*  You  are  very  good  indeed,'  added  Laura. 

*  And  now,  would  you  like  to  lie  down  and  rest  awhile  ?  You 
must  be  quite  worn  out ! ' 

^  Thank  you,'  said  Laura ;  '  I  think  I  should  like  to  put  our 
things  a  little  in  order,  and  then  I  will  try  to  sleep.' 

*  Do  so,  dear  Laura.  I.  am  not  going  to  call  you  by  your 
surname  any  more ;  we  must  be  at  home  with  each  other.' 

*  Certainly,  Mrs.  Crewe.' 

'  And  you.  Master  Herbert  ? ' 

*  Well,'  replied  that  young  gentleman,  *  I  should  like  to  go 
out  and  take  a  stroll,  just  to  see  what  the  place  is  like.' 

*  Very  well,  Herbert ;  only,  do  not  lose  your  way,  my  boy.' 

*  If  I  do,  I  speak  the  language,  you  know.' 

*  When  we  first  went  to  Dresden,'  explained  Laura, '  and  he 
was  quite  a  little  fellow,  he  wandered  out  one  morning  and  never 
came  back  till  night.'  ^  j 
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<Yoa  musfc    have  been    terrified  I*    exclaimed    Mrs.   Crewe. 

*  Here,  dear,  here  is  your  trayelliDg  bag ;   you  left  it  in  the  hall.' 

And  as  the  cousins  ascended  the  stairs  they  heard  the  front 
door  shut  after  Herbert,  while  Mrs.  Crewe  was  calling  in  audible 
tones,  ^  Collins  I  Collins !  come  and  clear  away  the  breakfast-things ! 
Now  don't  delay ;  there*s  plenty  to  do  1 ' 

On  reaching  their  own  room,  Laura,  by  an  impulse  unusual 
with  her,  locked  the  door,  and  sitting  down  beside  the  dressing- 
table  bent  her  elbows  upon  it,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears  which  she  vainly  tried  to  suppress. 

*  Dear  Laura  1 '  cried  Winnie,  putting  her  aims  round  her  and 
looking  dismayed — ^for  she  was  more  accustomed  to  receive  than  to 
administer  consolation — ^^  what  is  the  matter  ?  Do  you  feel  very  ill  ?' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  repeated  -Laura  with  a  sob ;  *  there  is 
plenty  the  matter,  I  think !  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it  suddenly 
seems  so  awful  to  be  here  away  from  every  one  we  ever  knew.  If 
we  had  been  left  at  dear  Cheddington,  the  good  Squire  and  his 
wife,  and  the  Doctor,  and  every  one  would  have  been  old  friends 
and  helped  us ;  and  at  Dresden  there  was  the  Grafin  and  the 
Macdonalds  all  so  kind ;  but  here ^  an  expressive  pause. 

*  Oh  !  yes,  it  is  dreadful ;  but  then  Mrs.  Crewe  seems  very  good 
and  pleasant — much  better  than  I  expected.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  nice,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  over-tired.  I  shall 
just  unpack  the  box,  and  then  I  will  lie  down.' 

*  It  is  rather  bare,'  observed  Winnie,  looking  round  the  room 
with  a  dissatisfied  expression  ;  *  yet  I  do  not  see  hdw  there  would  be 
room  for  anything  more.  I  wish  there  was  one  of  those  delightful 
bureau-wardrobe  contrivances  we  had  in  Dresden,  with  little 
drawers  and  pigeon-holes.  I  don't  know  how  you  will  contrive  to 
be  tidy  A^re,  Laura.' 

*  Oh  I  we  must  be  doubly  tidy,  or  it  will  be  intolerable,'  said 
Laura,  drying  her  eyes ;  *  and  it  is  the  only  place  we  can  have  to 
ourselves,  for  we  can  scarcely  write,  or  paint,  or  do  anything  down*- 
fitairs,  I  suppose.' 

So  saying,  Laura  rose,  and  began  rather  wearily  to  open  and 
unpack  a  large  box,  which  was  all  they  had  brought  with  them. 

*  When  the  rest  of  our  things  come,  where  in  the  world  shall  we 
put  them  ? '  asked  Winnie,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
hands  folded  and  her  eyes  wide  open  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

'  Oh !  I  dare  say  there  is  a  box-room  or  some  such  place.  Come 
and  help  me,  like  a  dear  girl — ^you  look  so  distracted  standing 
there  1    I  feel  better  already  from  doing  something,'  returned  Laura. 

*  And  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  care  to  do  anything  again,' 
cried  Winnie,  suddenly  dropping  on  her  knees  and  beginning  to 
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pull  out  the  contents  of  the  box  vehemently.  *To  think  that  I 
shall  never,  never  hear  his  dear  voice,  nor  see  him  smile  as  he  used 
when  I  had  a  pretty  new  hat  or  anything  that  suited  me ;  and  my 
father  was  not  old,  Laura — ^not  quite  sixty-one.  I  sometimes  feel 
so  angry  with  myself,  because  I  forget  for  a  few  minutes,  and  am 
amused.  Why,  I  could  have  burst  out  laughing  to-day  when  Mrs. 
Crewe  was  praising  the  cat,  and  Herbert  pinched  its  tail  and  made 
it  almost  bite  that  angel  of  an  Admiral — I  never  felt  so  fond  of 
him  before.  But  Mrs.  Crewe  is  great  ftm :  she  is  so  elegant  and 
aristocratic, — still,  she  is  quite  a  lady,  and  lam  a  shade  less  miser- 
able since  I  saw  her.  Oh  Laura  I  is  it  not  contemptible  to  change 
about  as  I  do  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know,'  said  Laura,  sadly  catching  a  roll  of  music 
which  Winnie  tossed  to  her.  *  You  can't  help  your  nature,  and 
anything  is  better  than  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not; 
besides,  if  one  was  dbwayB  so  wretched  as  one  is  at  moments,  you 
would  go  mad  or  die.' 

*  That's  true,'  ejaculated  Winnie.  After  a  short  silence,  she  rose 
from  her  knees  and  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  peeping  through 
the  chink  between  the  edge  of  the  blind  and  the  window-frame. 
<  It  is  rather  a  nice  little  street ;  all  the  houses  have  gardens  in 
front,  and  trees,  but  they  are  very  small  and  low ;  and ' — turning 
to  the  dressing-table,  which  was  rather  unsteady,  but  elegantly 
draped  with  white  muslin  and  pink  lining — ^  what  an  awful  glass  I 
my  face  looks  absolutely  green,  and  quite  stumpy ;  and  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  marvel  of  dams  as  the  piece  of  carpet  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Crewe  is  not  much  better  oflF  than  ourselves,* 
returned  Laura,  looking  round  with  a  slight  not  unkindly  smile ; 
*  but  everything  is  very  clean,  and  she  has  given  us  a  friendly 
welcome.  Dear  Winnie,  I  have  put  things  a  little  in  their  places, 
and  I  feel  I  must  lie  down.  You  will  find  our  best  dresses  in  the 
hanging  cupboard  by  the  fireplace—  we  cannot  wear  these  till  they 
are  well  brushed ;  they  are  so  full  of  dust.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Winnie,  who  was  always  ready  to  put  on 
her  best  on  the  smallest  provocation.  ^And  as  I  am  not  a  bit 
tired,  I  will  write  to  Elise  von  Eichwald,  while  you  rest,  you  dear 
old  thiug—  we  promised  to  let  her  know  all  about  our  journey.' 

*And  Mrs.  Macdonald  too— do  not  forget  her,'  murmured 
Laura,  laying  her  weary  head  on  the  pillow. 

Soon  the  swift  scratching  of  Winnie's  pen  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  sleep  came,  bringing  a  respite  from  the  anxieties 
and  responsibilities  it  was  her  destiny  to  endure. 
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Chapter  III. 

OKLX  A  DRESSMAKER. 

HARRY  GrOSLETT  returned  to  the  boarding-house  that  even- 
ing, in  a  mood  of  profound  dejection ;  he  had  spent  a  few 
hours  with  certain  cousins,  whose  acquaintance  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make.  ^  Hitherto/  he  said,  writing  to  Lord  Jocelyn,  ^  the 
soil  seems  hardly  worth  cultivating.'  In  this  he  spoke  hastily, 
because  every  man's  mind  is  worth  cultivating  as  soon  as  you  find 
out  the  things  best  fitted  to  grow  in  it.  But  some  minds  will  only 
grow  turnips,  while  others  will  produce  the  finest  strawberries. 

The  cousins,  for  their  part,  did  not,  as  yet,  take  to  the  new 
arrival,  whom  they  found  difficult  to  understand — ^his  speech 
was  strange,  his  manner  stranger:  these  peculiarities,  they 
thought  in  their  ignorance,  were  due  to  residence  in  the  United 
States,  where  Harry  had  found  it  expedient  to  place  most  of  his 
previous  years.  Conversation  was  difficult  between  two  rather 
jealous  workmen  and  a  brother  artisan,  who  greatly  resembled  the 
typical  Swell — an  object  of  profound  dislike  and  suspicion  to  the 
working  classes. 

He  had  now  spent  some  three  weeks  among  his  kinsfolk.  He 
brought  with  him  some  curiosity,  but  little  enthusiasm.  At  first 
he  was  interested  and  amused;  rapidly  he  became  bored  and 
disgusted ;  for  as  yet  he  saw  only  the  outside  of  things.  There 
was  an  uncle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bunker,  the  study  of  whom,  regarded 
as  anybody  else's  uncle,  would  have  been  pleasant.     Considered  as 
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his  own  connection  by  marriage — ^Benjamin  and  the  late  Serjeant 
Goslett  having  married  sisters — ^he  was  too  much  inclined  to  be 
ashamed  of  him.  The  two  cousins  seemed  to  him — as  yet  he 
knew  them  very  little — a  pair  of  sulky,  ill-bred  young  men,  who 
had  taken  two  opposite  lines,  neither  of  which  was  good  for  social 
intercourse.  The  people  of  the  boarding-house  continued  to 
amuse  him,  partly  because  they  were  in  a  way  afraid  of  him.  As 
for  the  place — ^he  looked  about  him,  standing  at  the  north  entrance 
of  Stepney  Green — on  the  left  hand,  the  Whitechapel  Koad ;  behind 
him.  Stepney,  Limehouse,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  Poplar  and 
Shadwell ;  on  the  right,  the  Mile  End  Boad,  leading  to  Bow  and 
Stratford ;  before  him,  Ford,  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green.  Mile  upon 
mile  of  streets  with  houses — small,  mean,  and  monotonous  houses ; 
the  people  living  the  same  mean  and  monotonous  lives,  all  after 
the  same  model.  In  his  ignorance  he  pitied  and  despised  those 
people,  not  knowing  how  rich  and  full  any  life  may  be  made, 
whatever  the  surroundings,  and  even  without  the  gracious  influ- 
ences of  Art.  Under  the  influence  of  this  pity  and  contempt, 
when  he  returned  in  the  evening  at  half-past  nine,  he  felt  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  his  life  run  very  low  down  indeed. 

The  aspect  of  the  room  was  not  calculated  to  cheer  him  up. 
It  was  lit  with  a  mean  two-jet  gas  burner;  the  dingy  curtain 
wanted  looping  up,  the  furniture  looked  more  common  and  mean 
than  usual.  Yet,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  change. 

The  boarders  were  all  sitting  there,  just  as  usual,  and  the 
supper  cloth  was  removed ;  Mr.  Maliphant  had  his  long  pipe  fixed 
in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  but  he  held  it  there  with  an  appearance 
of  constraint,  and  he  had  let  it  go  out.     Mr.  Josephus  Coppin  sat 
in  the  corner  in  which  he  always  put  himself,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
everybody's  way ;  also  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  unlighted.     Daniel 
Fagg  had  his  Hebrew  Bible  spread  put  before  him,  and  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  his  copy  of  the  Authorized  Version — which  he  used,  as 
he  would  carefully  explain,  not  for  what  schoolboys  call  a  crib, 
but  for  purpose  of  comparison.     This  was  very  grand  1     A  man 
who  can  read  Hebrew  at  all  inspires  one  with  confidence  ;  but  the 
fact  is  the  more  important  when  it  is  connected  with  a  discovery ; 
and  to  compare  Versions— one's  own  with  the  collected  wisdom  of 
a  Royal  Commission — is  a  very  grand  thing  indeed.    But  to-night 
he  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  sandy  hair  pushed  back, 
looking  straight  before  him ;  and  Mrs.  Bormalack  was  graced  in 
her  best  black  silk  dress,  and  '  the  decanters '  were  proudly  placed 
upon  the  table  with  rum,  gin,  and  brandy  in  them,  and  beside 
them  stood  the  tumblers,  hot  water,  cold  water,  lemons  and  spoons, 
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in  the  mort  genteel  way.  The  representative  of  the  Upper  House, 
who  did  not  take  spirits  and  water^  sat  calmly  dignified  in  his  arm* 
chair  by  the  fireplace,  and  in  front  of  him,  on  the  other  side,  sat 
his  wife,  with  black  thread  mittens  drawn  tightly  over  her  little 
hands  and  thin  arms,  bolt  upright,  and  conscious  of  her  rank. 
All  i^>peared  to  be  silent,  but  that  was  their  custom,  and  all, 
which  was  not  their  custom,  wore  an  unaccustomed  air  of  company 
manners  which  was  very  beautiful  to  see. 

Harry,  looking  about  him,  perplexed  at  these  phenomena, 
presently  observed  that  the  eyes  of  all,  except  those  of  Daniel 
Fagg,  were  fixed  in  one  direction  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Maliphant  held  an  unlighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  Josephus  one 
in  his  hand,  and  that  Daniel  was  not  reading,  and  that  his  lordship 
looked  BO  fuU  of  dignity,  and  that  ardent  spirits  were  abroad,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  presence  of  a  young  lady. 

In  such  a  house,  and,  in  fact,  idl  round  Stepney  Oreen,  the 
word  *  lady'  is  generally  used  in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit ;  but  in 
this  case  Harry  unconsciously  used  it  in  the  narrow,  prejudiced, 
one-nded  sense  peculiar  to  Western  longitudes.  And  it  was  so 
surprising  to  think  of  a  young  lady  in  connection  with  Borma- 
lack's,  that  he  gasped  and  caught  his  breath.  And  then  Mrs. 
Bormalack  presented  him  to  the  new  arrival  in  her  best  manner. 
*  Our  youngest!'  she  said,  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  the  house — 
<  our  youngest  and  last — the  sprightly  Mr.  Goslett.  This  is  Miss 
Kennedy,  and  I  hope — I'm  sure — that  you  two  will  get  to  be 
friendly  with  one  another,  not  to  speak  of  keying  company, 
which  is  early  days  yet  for  prophecies.' 

Harry  bowed  in  his  most  superior  style.  What  on  earth,  he 
thought  again,  did  a  young  lady  want  at  Stepney  Green  ? 

She  had  the  carriage  and  the  manner  of  a  lady ;  she  was  quite 
simply  dressed  in  a  black  Cashmere ;  she  wore  a  red  ribbon  round 
her  white  throat,  and  had  white  cufiEfa.  A  lady — unmistakably  a 
lady ;  also  young  and  beautiful,  with  great  brown  eyes,  which  met 
his  own  frankly,  and  with  a  certain  look  of  surprise  which  seemed 
an  answer  to  Us  own. 

<  Our  handsome  young  cabinet-maker.  Miss  Kennedy,'  went  on 
the  landlady — Harry  wondered  whether  it  was  worse  to  be  d^ 
scribed  as  sprightly  than  as  handsome^  and  which  adjective  was 
likely  to  produce  the  more  unfavourable  impression  on  a  young 
lady — ^  is  wishful  to  establish  himself  in  a  genteel  way  of  business, 
like  yoxurself.' 

*When  I  was  in  the  dressmaking  line,'  observed  her  lady- 
ship^ ^I  stayed  at  home  vriith  mother  and  Aunt  Keaah.  It 
was  not  thought  right  in  Canaan  City  for  young  women  to  go 
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about  setting  up  shops  by  themselves.  Not  that  I  say  you  are 
wrong.  Miss  Kennedy,  but  London  ways  are  not  New  Hampshire 
ways** 

Miss  Kennedy  murmured  something  softly,  and  looked  again 
at  the  handsome  cabinet-maker,  who  was  still  blushing  with 
indignation  and  shame  at  Mrs.  Bormalack's  adjectives,  and  ready  to 
blush  again  on  recovery  to  think  that  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  feel 
any  shame  about  so  trifling  a  matter.  Still,  every  young  man 
likes  to  appear  in  a  good  light  in  the  presence  of  beauty. 

The  yoimg  lady,  then,  was  only  a  dressmaker.  For  the 
moment  she  dropped  a  little  in  his  esteem,  which  comes  of  our 
artificial  and  conventional  education ;  because — Why  not  a  dress- 
maker? Then  she  rose  again,  because — what  a  dressmaker! 
Gould  there  be  many  such  in  Stepney  ?  If  so,  how  was  it  that 
poets,  novelists,  painters,  and  idle  young  men  did  not  flock  to  so 
richly  endowed  a  district?  In  this  imezpected  manner  does 
nature  offer  compensations.  Harry  also  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  novel  presence  of  a  newly  arrived  piano,  which  could  belong  to 
no  other  fhan  the  new-comer  ;  and  finding  that  the  conversation 
showed  no  signs  of  brightening,  he  ventured  to  ask  Miss  Kennedy 
if  she  would  play  to  them. 

Now,  when  she  began  to  play,  a  certain  magic  of  the  music  fell 
upon  them  all,  affecting  everyone  differently.  Such  is  the  power 
of  music,  and  thus  diverse  is  it  in  its  operation.  As  for  his  lord- 
ship, he  sat  nodding  his  head  and  twinkling  his  eyes  and  smiling 
sweetly,  because  he  was  in  imagination  sitting  among  his  Peers 
in  the  Upper  House  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  robe  of  fur,  and 
all  his  friends  of  Canaan  City,  brought  across  the  Atlantic  at  his 
own  expense  for  this  very  purpose,  were  watching  him  with  envy 
and  admiration  from  the  gallery.  Among  them  was  Aurelia 
Tucker,  the  scoffer  and  thrower  of  cold  water.  And  her  ladyship 
sat  beating  time  with  head  and  hand,  thinking  how  the  family 
estates  would  probably  be  restored,  with  the  title,  by  the 
Queen.  She  had  great  ideas  on  the  fioyal  Prerogative,  and  had 
indeed  been  accustomed  to  think  in  the  old  days  that  Englishmen 
go  about  in  continual  terror  lest  her  Majesty,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  Prerogative,  should  order  their  heads  to  be  removed.  This 
gracious  vision,  due  entirely  to  the  music,  showed  her  in  a  stately 
garden  entertaining  Aurelia  Tucker  and  other  friends  whom  she, 
like  her  husband,  had  imported  from  Canaan  City  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  new  greatness.  And  Aurelia  was  green  with  envy, 
though  she  wore  her  best  black  silk  dress. 

The  other  boarders  were  differently  affected.    The  melancholy 
Josephus  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  saw  himself  in  imagina- 
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tion  the  Head  Brewer,  as  he  might  have  been,  but  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  early  youth.  Head  Brewer  to  the  Firm  of  Messenger, 
Marsden,  and  Company  I    What  a  position  I 

Daniel  Fagg,  for  his  part,  was  dreaming  of  the  day  when  his 
Discovery  was  to  be  received  by  all  and  adequately  rewarded.  He 
anticipated  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  in  Australia,  and 
stood  on  deck  in  port  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  who  shook  his 
hand  and  cheered  him,  in  good  Australian  fashion,  as  Daniel  the 
Great,  Daniel  the  Scourge  of  Scholars,  Daniel  the  Prophet — a 
second  Daniel.  The  Professor  took  advantage  of  this  general  rap- 
ture or  abstraction  from  earthly  things  to  lay  the  plans  for  a  grand 
coup  in  legerdemain,  a  new  experiment,  which  should  astonish 
eveiybody.    This  he  afterwards  carried  through  with  success. 

Mrs.  Bormalack,  for  her  part,  filled  and  slowly  drank  a  large 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water.  When  she  had  finished  it  she 
wiped  away  a  tear.  Probably,  stimulated  by  the  brandy,  which  is 
a  sentimental  spirit,  she  was  thinking  of  her  late  husband. 
Collector  for  the  Brewery,  who  was  himself  romantically  fond  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  came  to  an  early  end  in  consequence  of 
over-rating  his  powers  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Maliphant  winked  his  eyes,  rolled  his  head,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  laughed  joyously,  but  in  silence.  Why,  one  knows 
not.  When  the  music  finished,  he  whispered  to  Daniel  Fagg. 
*No,*  he  said,  *  this  is  the  third  time  in  the  year  that  you  have 
asked  leave  to  bury  your  mother.  Make  it  your  grandmother, 
young  man.'  Then  he  laughed  again,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
with  Walker  in  Nicaragua.  Harry  heard  this  communication,  and 
the  attempt  to  fill  up  the  story  from  these  two  fragments  after- 
wards gave  him  nightmare. 

Miss  Kennedy  played  a  gavotte,  and  then  another,  and  then 
a  sonata.  Perhaps  it  is  the  character  of  this  kind  of  music  to 
call  up  pleasant  and  joyous  thoughts;  certainly  there  is  much 
music,  loved  greatly  by  some  people,  which  makes  us  sad,  notably 
the  strains  sung  at  places  of  popular  resort.  They  probably  be- 
come favourites  because  they  sadden  so  much.  Who  would  not 
shed  tears  on  hearing  *  Tommy  Dodd  ? ' 

She  played  without  music,  gracefiilly,  easily,  and  with  expres- 
sion. While  she  played  Harry  sat  beside  the  piano,  still  wondering 
on  the  same  theme.  She,  a  Stepney  dressmaker  I  Who,  in  this 
region,  could  have  taught  her  that  touch  ?  She  *  wishful  to  esta^ 
blish  herself  in  a  genteel  way  of  business'?  Was  art,  then, 
permeating  downwards  so  rapidly  ?  Were  the  people  just  above 
the  masses,  the  second  or  third  stratum  of  the  social  pyramid, 
taught  music,  and  in  such  a  style  ?    Then  he  l^ftyOf^  WQudfrjng,^^ 
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and  fell  to  the  blissful  contemplation  of  a  beautifol  woman  playing 
beautiful  music.  This  is  an  occupation  always  delightful  to 
young  Englishmen,  and  it  does  equal  credit  to  their  heads  and 
to  their  hearts  that  they  never  tire  of  so  harmless  an  amusement. 
When  she  finished  playing,  everybody  descended  to  earth,  so  to 
speak. 

The  noble  pair  remembered  that  their  work  was  still  before 
them — all  to  do :  one  of  them  thought,  with  a  pang,  about  the 
drawing  of  the  Case,  and  wished  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep  in  the  | 

morning.  I 

The  clerk  in  the  Brewery  awoke  to  the  recollection  of  his  i 

thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  reflected  that  the  weather  was  such  I 

as  to  necessitate  a  pair  of  boots  which  had  soles. 

The  learned  Daniel  Fagg  bethought  him  once  more  of  his  . 

poverty  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  getting  subscribers,  and  | 

the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  | 

Department  had  that  morning  received  him.  i 

Mr.  Maliphant  left  off  laughing,  and  shook  his  puckered  old  ' 

fiEu^  with  a  little  astonishment  that  be  had  been  so  moved. 

Said  the  Professor,  breaking  the  silence: 

'  I  like  the  music  to  go  on,  so  long  as  no  patter  is  wanted. 
They  listen  to  music  if  it's  lively,  and  it  prevents  'em  firom  look- 
ing round  and  getting  suspicious.  You  haven't  got  an  egg  upon 
you,  Mr8«  Bormalack,  have  you  ?  Dear  me,  one  in  your  lap  I  Actu- 
ally in  a  lady's  lap  I  A  common  egg,  one  of  our  ^^  selected," 
at  tenpence  the  dozen.  Ah  I  In  your  lap,  too  I  How  very  injudi- 
cious !  You  might  have  dropped  it,  and  broken  it.  Perhaps,  Mias, 
you  wouldn't  mind  obliging  once  more  with  ^^  Tommy,  make  room 
for  your  uncle  "  or  "  Over  the  garden  wall,"  if  you  please.' 

Miss  Kennedy  did  not  know  either  of  these  airs,  but  she  laughed 
and  said  she  would  play  something  lively,  while  the  Professor  went 
on  with  his  trick.  First,  he  drew  all  eyes  to  meet  his  own  like  a 
ftsdnating  constrictor,  and  then  he  began  to  ^  palm '  the  ^g  in  the 
most  surprising  manner.  After  many  adventures  it  was  ultimatdj 
found  in  Daniel  Fagg's  coat  pocket.  Then  the  Professor  smiled, 
bowed,  and  spread  out  his  hands  as  if  to  show  the  purity  and 
honesty  of  his  conjuring. 

'  You  play  very  well,'  said  Harry,  to  Miss  Kennedy,  when  the 
conjuring  was  over  and  the  Profiassor  had  returned  to  his  chair 
and  his  nightly  occupation  with  a  pencil,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a 
book. 

*  Can  you  play  ?  * 

*I  fiddle  a  little*  If  you  will  allow  me,  we  will  try  some 
evening  a  duet  together.' 
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^  I  did  not  know — '  she  began,  but  checked  herself.  ^  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  a  violinist  here/ 

*  A  good  many  people  of  my  class  play,'  said  Harry,  menda- 
ciously, because  the  English  workman  is  the  least  musical  of  men. 

^  Few  of  mine,'  she  returned,  rising,  and  closing  the  piano, 
^  have  the  chance  of  learning.     But  I  have  had  opportunities/ 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  remarked  that  it  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  that  she  was  going  to  bed. 

'  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Bunker  about  what  you  want.  Miss 
Kennedy,'  said  the  landlady.  ^  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning 
about  ten  on  his  rounds.' 

'  Who  is  Mr.  Bunker  ? '  asked  Angela. 

They  all  seemed  surprised.  Had  she  never,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  she  had  lived,  heard  of  Mr.  Banker — ^Bunker  the  Great  ? 

^  He  used  to  be  a  sort  of  a  &ctotum  to  old  Mr.  Messenger,' 
said  Mrs.  Bormalack.  ^  His  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  Mr.  Bunker. 
He's  a  general  agent  by  trade,  and  he  deals  in  coal,  and  he's  a 
house  agent,  and  he  knows  everybody  round  Stepney  and  up  the 
Mile  End  Boad  as  far  as  Bow.  He's  saved  money,  too,  Miss 
Kennedy,  and  is  greatly  respected.' 

^  He  ought  to  be,'  said  Harry ;  ^  not  only  because  he  was  so 
much  with  Mr.  Messenger,  whose  name  is  revered  for  the  kindred 
associations  of  beer  and  property,  but  also  because  he  is  my  uncle 
— he  ought  to  be  respected.' 

*  Your  uncle  ? ' 

*  My  own — so  near,  and  yet  so  dear — my  uncle  Bunker.  To 
be  connected  with  Messenger,  Marsden  &  Company,  even  indirectly, 
through  such  an  uncle,  is  in  itself  a  distinction.  You  will  learn  to 
know  him,  and  you  will  learn  to  esteem  him.  Miss  Kennedy.  You 
will  esteem  him  all  the  more  if  you  are  interested  in  beer.' 

Miss  Kennedy  blushed. 

*  Bunker  is  great  in  the  Company.  I  believe  he  used  to  con- 
sider himself  a  kind  of  partner  while  the  old  man  lived.  He 
knows  all  about  the  big  Brewery.  As  for  that,  everybody  does 
round  Stepney  Green.' 

^The  Company,' said  Josephus  gloomily,  'is  nothing  but  a  chit 
of  a  girl.'  He  sighed,  thinking  how  much  went  to  her,  and  how 
little  came  to  himself. 

*  We  are  steeped  in  beer,*  Harry  went  on.  *  Our  conversation 
turns  for  ever  on  beer ;  we  live  for  beer ;  the  houses  round  us  are 
filled  with  the  Company's  servants ;  we  live  hy  beer.  For  example, 
Mrs.  Bormalack's  late  husband ' 

^He  was  a  Collector  for  the  Company,'  said  the  landlady}  with 
natural  pride* 
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^  You  see,  Miss  Kennedy,  what  a  responsible  and  exalted  posi- 
tion was  held  by  Mr.  Bormalack.'  (The  widow  thought  that  some- 
times it  was  hard  to  know  whether  this  sprightly  young  man  wajs 
laughing  at  people  or  not,  but  it  certainly  was  a  very  high  podtioD, 
and  most  respectable.)  *  He  went  round  the  Houses,'  Harry  went 
on.  '  Houses,  here,  mean  public-houses ;  the  Company  owns  half 
the  public-houses  in  the  East  End.  Then  here  is  my  cousin,  the 
genial  Josephus.  Hold  up  your  head,  Josephus.  He,  for  his  part, 
is  a  clerk  in  the  House.' 

Josephus  groaned.     ^  A  junior  clerk,'  he  murmured. 

*  The  Professor  is  not  allowed  in  the  Brewery.  He  might  con- 
jure among  the  vats,  and  vats  have  never  been  able  to  take  a 
practical  joke ;  but  he  amuses  the  Brewery  people.  As  for  Mr. 
Maliphant,  he  carves  figure-heads  for  the  ships  which  carry  away 
the  Brewery  beer ;  and  perhaps  when  the  Brewery  wants  cabinets 
made  they  will  come  to  me.' 

<  It  is  the  biggest  Brewery  in  all  England,'  said  the  landlady. 
^  I  can  never  remember^ — because  my  memory  is  like  a  sieve — ^bow 
much  beer  they  brew  every  year;  but  somebody  once  made  a  calcu- 
lation about  it,  compared  with  Niagara  Falls,  which  even  Mr. 
Bunker  said  was  surprising.' 

*  Think,  Miss  Kennedy,'  said  Harry,  *of  an  Entire  Niagara  of 
Messenger's  Entire.' 

^  But  how  can  this  Mr.  Bunker  be  of  use  to  me  ? '  asked  the 
young  lady. 

*  Why  1  *  said  Mrs.  Bormalack.  *  There  is  not  a  shop  nor  a 
street  nor  any  kind  of  place  within  miles  Mr.  Bunker  doesn't 
know,  who  they  are  that  live  there,  how  they  make  their  living, 
what  the  rent  is,  and  everything.  That's  what  made  him  so  useful 
to  old  Mr.  Messenger.' 

Miss  Kennedy,  for  some  reason,  changed  colour.  Then  she 
said  that  she  thought  she  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Bunker. 

^lien  she  was  gone  Harry  sat  down  beside  his  lordship  and 
proceeded  to  smoke  tobacco  in  silence,  refusing  the  proffered 
decanters. 

Said  the  Professor,  softly  : 

*  She'd  be  a  fortune — ^a  gem  of  the  first  water — upon  the 
boards.  As  pianoforte  player  between  the  feats  of  magic,  marvel, 
and  mystery,  or  a  medium  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 

operator,  or  a  clairvoyante,  or  a  thought-reader — or '    Here 

be  relapsed  into  silence  with  a  sigh. 

*  She  looks  intelligent,'  said  Daniel  Fagg.    *  When  she  hears 

about  my  Discovery  she  will '     Here  he  caught  the  eye  of 

Harry  Goslett,  who  was  shftking  a  finger  of  wamipg,  which  b9 
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rightly  interpreted  to  mean  that  dressmakers  must  not  be  asked 
to  subscribe  to  learned  works.    This  abashed  him. 

'  Considered  as  a  figurehead,'  began  Mr.  Maliphant,  *  I 
remember * 

*  As  a  dressmaker,  now — '  interrupted  Harry.     *  Do  Stepney 

dressmakers  often  play  the  piano  like well,  like  Miss  Kennedy  ? 

Do  they  wear  gold  watches  ?  Do  they  talk  and  move  and  act  so 
much  like  real  ladies,  that  no  one  could  tell  the  difference  ?  Answer 
me  that,  Mrs.  Bormalack.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Goslett,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  she  seems  a  very 
proper  young  lady  to  have  in  the  house.' 

*  Proper,  ma'am  ?  If  you  were  to  search  the  whole  of  Stepney, 
I  don't  believe  you  could  find  such  another.  What  does  your 
ladyship  say  ? ' 

'  I  say,  Mr.  Goslett,  that  in  Canaan  City  the  ladies  who  are 
dressmakers  set  the  fashions  to  the  ladies  who  are  not ;  I  was 
myself  a  dressmaker.  And  Aurelia  Tucker,  though  she  turns  up 
her  nose  at  our  elevation,  is,  I  must  say,  a  lady  who  would  do 
credit  to  any  circle,  even  yours,  Mrs.  Bormalack.  And  such 
remarks  about  real  ladies  and  dressmakers  I  do  not  understand, 
and  I  expected  better  manners,  I  must  say.  Look  at  his  lordship's 
manners,  Mr,  Ooslett,  and  his  father  was  a  carpenter,  like  you.' 

Chapter  IV. 

rifCLB    BUKXSB. 

*MTuncle!' 

It  was  the  sprightly  young  cabinet-maker  who  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  new-comer  with  an  effusion  not 
returned. 

*  Allow  me.  Miss  Kennedy,  to  present  to  you  my  uncle,  my 
uncle  Bunker,  whose  praise  you  heard  us  sing  with  one  consent 
last  nights  We  did,  indeed,  revered  one  1  Whatever  you  want 
brought,  Miss  Kennedy,  from  a  piano  to  a  learned  pig,  this  is  the 
man  who  will  do  it  for  you.  A  percentage  on  the  cost,  with  a  trifling 
charge  for  time,  is  all  he  seeks  in  return.  He  is  generally  known 
as  the  Benevolent  Bunker ;  he  is  everybody's  friend ;  especially  he 
is  beloved  by  persons  behindhand  with  their  rents,  he  is ' 

Here  Mr.  Bunker  drew  out  his  watch,  and  observed  with 
severity  that  his  time  was  valuable,  and  that  he  came  about 
business. 

Angela  observed  that  the  sallies  of  his  nephew  were  received 
with  disfavour. 

<  Ca^  we  not,'  pursued  Harry,  reg«^rdless  of  the  cloud  upon^tc 
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UDole's  brow — '  can  we  not  escape  from  affairs  of  urgency  for  one 
moment?  Show  us  your  lighter  side,  my  uncle.  Let  Miss 
Kennedy  admire  the  gifts  and  graces  which  you  hide,  as  well  as 
the  sterner  qualities  which  you  exhibit.* 

*  Business,  young  lady,*  the  agent  repeated,  with  a  snort  and 
a  scowl.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  his  bald  head  with  a 
silk  pocket  handkerchief  until  it  shone  like  polished  marble.  He 
was  short  in  stature  and  of  round  figure.  His  £Eice  was  red  and 
puffy  as  if  he  was  fond  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  and  he  panted, 
being  a  little  short  of  breath.  His  eyes  were  small  and  close 
together,  which  gave  him  a  cunning  look ;  his  whiskers  were  large 
and  grey ;  his  lips  were  thick  and  firm,  and  his  upper  lip  was 
long:  his  nose  was  broad,  but  not  humorous ;  his  head  was  set  on. 
firmly,  and  he  had  a  square  chin.  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of 
determination,  and  he  was  probably  determined  to  look  after  his 
own  interests  first. 

*  I  want,'  said  Angela,  *  to  establish  myself  in  this  neighbourhood 
as  a  dressmaker.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Mr.  Bunker.  *  That's  practical.  It  is  my 
business  to  do  with  practical  people,  not  sniggerers  and  idle 
gigglers.'    He  looked  at  his  nephew. 

^  I  shall  want  a  convenient  house,  and  a  staff  of  workwomen, 

and and    someone    acquainted    with    business    details    and 

management.' 

*  Go  on,'  said  Mr.  Bunker.  '  A  forewoman  you  will  want,  of 
course.' 

*  Then,  as  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  me  your  advice  for  nothing, 
how  are  you  generally  paid  for  such  services  ? ' 

^  I  charge,'  he  said,  *  as  arranged  for  beforehand.  Time  for 
talking,  arranging,  and  house-himting,  half-a-crown  an  hour. 
That  won't  break  you.  And  you  won't  talk  too  much,  knowing 
you  have  to  pay  for  it.  Percentage  on  the  rent,  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  first  year,  nothing  afterwards ;  if  you  want  furniture,  I  will 
furnish  your  house  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  same  terms,  and  find 
you  work-girls  at  five  shillings  a  head.' 

<  Yes,'  said  Angela.  *  I  suppose  I  must  engage  a  staff.  And 
I  suppose—'  here  she  looked  at  Harry,  as  if  for  advice.  'I 
suppose  that  you  ar%  the  best  person  to  go  to  for  assistance.' 

^  There  is  no  one  else,'  said  Mr.  Bunker.  ^  That  is  why  my 
terms  are  so  low.' 

His  nephew  whistled  softly. 

Mr.  Bunker,  after  an  angry  growl  at  people  who  keep  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  proceeded  to  develop  his  views.  Miss 
Kennedy  listened  languidly,  appearing  to  ca|^z^^^i^titt|PLltbout 
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details,  and. agreeing  to  most  expensive  things  in  a  perfectly 
reckless  manner.  She  was  afraid,  for  her  part,  that  her  own 
ignorance  would  be  exposed  if  she  talked.  The  agent,  however, 
quickly  perceived  how  ignorant  she  was,  from  this  very  silence, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  so  promising  a  subject.  She 
could  not  possibly  have  much  money — ^who  ever  heard  of  a  Stepney 
dressmaker  with  any  ? — and  she  evidently  had  no  experience.  He 
would  get  as  much  of  the  money  as  he  could,  and  she  would  be 
the  gainer  in  experience!  A  most  equitable  arrangement,  he 
thought,  being  one  of  those — too  few,  alas ! — ^who  keep  before  their 
eyes  a  lofty  ideal,  and  love  to  act  up  to  it. 

When  he  had  quite  finished  and  fairly  embarked  his  victim  on 
a  vast  ocean  of  expenditure,  comparatively,  and  with  reference  to 
Stepney  and  Mile  End  customs,  he  put  up  his  pocket-book  and 
remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  he  should  want  references  of  respect- 
ability. 

•  That's  usual,'  he  said :  *  I  could  not  work  without.' 

Angela  changed  colour.  To  be  asked  for  references  was  awk- 
ward. 

'  You  can  refer  to  me,  my  uncle,*  said  Harry. 
Mr.  Bunker  took  no  notice  of  this  proposition. 

*  You  see.  Miss,'  he  said,  *  we  don't  know  you,  nor  where  you 
come  from,  nor  what  money  you've  got,  nor  how  you  got  it.  No 
doubt  it  is  all  right,  and  I'm  sure  you  look  honest.  Perhaps  you've 
got  nothing  to  hide,  and  very  likely  there's  good  reasons  for  wanting 
to  settle  here.' 

^  My  grandfather  was  a  Whitechapel  man  by  birth,'  she  re- 
plied. ^  He  left  me  some  money.  If  you  must  have  references, 
of  course  I  could  refer  you  to  the  lawyers  who  managed  my  little 
affairs.  But  I  would  rather,  to  save  trouble,  pay  for  everything 
on  the  spot,  and  the  rent  in  advance.' 

Mr.  Bunker  consented  to  waive  his  objection  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  ten  pounds  down,  it  being  understood  a.nd  concluded  that 
everything  bought  should  be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  a  year's 
rent  when  the  house  was  fixed  upon,  paid  in  advance ;  in  con- 
sideration for  which  he  said  the  young  lady  might,  in  subsequent 
transactions  with  strangers,  refer  to  himself,  a  privilege  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  certain  passport  to  fortune. 

'  As  for  me,'  he  added,  *  my  motto  is,  "  Think  first  of  your 
client."  Don't  spare  yourself  for  him ;  toil  for  him,  think  for 
him,  rise  up  early  and  lie  down  late  for  him,  and  you  reap  your 
reward  from  gratefril  hearts.    Lord  I  the  fortunes  I  have  made  I ' 

< Virtuous  Uncle  Bunker!'  cried  Harry  with  enthusiasm. 
*  Noble,  indeed  1  *  u,y,  ,zt.u  uy  ^^^gle 
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The  good  man  for  the  moment  forgot  the  ezistenoe  of  his 
frivolous  nephew,  who  had  retired  up  the  stage,  so  to  speak.  He 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  say  something  in  anger,  but  refrained, 
and  snorted. 

*  Now  that  we  have  settled  that  matter,  Mr.  Bunker,'  the  girl 
said  without  noticing  the  interruption,  ^  let  us  talk  about  other 
matters.' 

*  Are  they  business  matters  ?  * 
'Not  exactly;  but  still ' 

^  Time  is  money ;  an  hour  is  half-a^crown.'  He  drew  out  his 
watch,  and  made  a  note  of  the  time  in  his  pocket-book.  *A 
quarter  to  eleven,  miss.  If  I  didn't  charge  for  time,  what  would 
become  of  my  clients?  N^lected;  their  interests  ruined;  the 
fevourable  moment  gone.  If  I  could  tell  you  of  a  lady  I  esta- 
blished two  years  ago  in  one  of  the  Brewery  Houses,  and  what  she's 
made  of  it,  and  what  she  says  of  me,  you  would  be  astonished.  A 
grateful  heart !  and  no  better  brandy-and-water,  hot,  with  a  slice 
of  lemon,  in  the  Whitechapel  Bead.  But  you  were  about  to  say, 
Miss ' 

<  She  was  going  to  begin  with  a  hymn  of  praise.  Uncle  Bunker ; 
paid  in  advance,  like  the  rest.  Gratitude  for  favours  to  come. 
But  if  you  like  to  tell  about  the  lady,  do.  Miss  Kennedy  will 
only  charge  you  half-a-crown  an  hour.    FU  mark  time.' 

^  I  think,  young  man,'  said  Mr.  Bunker,  <  that  it  is  time  you 
should  go  to  your  work.  Stepney  is  not  th^  place  for  sniggerin' 
peacocks ;  they'd  better  have  stayed  in  the  United  States.' 

'  I  am  waiting  till  you  have  found  me  a  place,  too,'  the  young 
man  replied.  '  I  too  would  wish  to  experience  the  grateful  heart. 
It  is  peculiar  to  Whitechapel.' 

'  I  was  going  to  say,'  Angela  went  on, '  that  I  hear  you  were 
connected  with  old  Mr.  Messenger  for  many  years.' 

^  I  was,'  Mr.  Bunker  replied,  and  straightened  bis  back  with 
pride.  *  I  was — everybody  knows  that  I  was  his  confidential  fac- 
totum and  his  familiar  friend,  as  David  was  unto  Jonathan.' 

*  Indeed  I  I  used  to — to — ^hear  about  him,  formerly,  a  great 
deal.' 

*  Which  made  his  final  behaviour  the  more  revolting,'  Mr. 
Bunker  continued,  completing  his  sentence. 

^  BeaUy  I    How  did  he  finally  behave  ? ' 

*  It  was  always — ah  I  for  twenty  years,  between  us,  **  Bunker, 
my  friend,"  or  "  Bunker,  my  trusted  friend,"  tell  me  this,  go  there, 
find  out  that.  I  bought  his  houses ;  I  let  his  houses ;  I  told  him 
who  were  responsible  tenants ;  I  warned  him  when  shooting  of 
moons  seemed  likely ;  I  found  out  their  antec^den^s^yf^ajy^ld^iym 
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their  stories.  He  had  hundreds  of  houses,  and  he  knew  everybody 
that  lived  in  them,  an(]^what  their  fathers  were  and  their  mothers 
were,  and  even  their  grandmothers.  For  he  was  a  Whitechapel 
man  by  birth,  and  was  proud  of  it.' 

*  But — the  shameful  behaviour  ? ' 

<  All  the  time' — ^he  shook  his  head  and  looked  positively  ter- 
rible in  his  wrath — *  all  the  time  I  was  piling  up  his  property  for 
him,  houses  here,  streets  there,  he  would  encourage  me  in  his  way. 
**  Gk)  on.  Bunker,"  he  would  say,  "  go  on.  A  man  who  works  for 
duty,  like  yourself,  and  to  please  his  employers,  and  not  out  of 
consideration  for  the  pay,  is  one  of  a  million ; "  as  I  certainly  was. 
Miss  Kennedy.  "  One  of  a  million,"  he  said  ;  "  and  you  will  have 
your  reward  after  I  am  gone."  Over  and  over  again  he  said  this, 
and  of  course  I  reckoned  on  it,  and  only  wondered  how  much  it 
would  tot  up  to.  Something,  I  thought,  in  four  jBgures;  it 
couldn't  be  less  than  four  figures.'  Here  he  stopped  and  rubbed 
his  bald  head  again. 

Angela  caught  the  eyes  of  his  nephew,  who  in  his  seat  behind 
was  silently  laughing.  He  had  caught  the  situation  which  she 
herself  now  readily  comprehended.  She  pictured  to  herself  this 
blatant  Professor  of  Disinterestedness  and  Zeal  buzzing  and  flutter*, 
ing  about  her  grandfather,  and  the  quiet  old  man  egging  him  on 
to  more  protestations. 

*  Four  figures,  for  certain,  it  would  be.  Once  I  asked  his  advice 
as  to  ho^  I  should  invest  that  reward  when  it  did  come.  He 
laughed,  miss.  Yes,  for  once  he  laughed,  which  I  never  saw  him 
do  before  or  after.  I  often  think  he  must  be  sorry  now  to  think 
of  that  time  he  laughed.    Yah  I  I'm  glad  of  it.' 

So  far  as  Angela  could  make  it,  his  joy  grew  out  of  a  persuasion 
that  this  particular  fit  of  laughter  was  somehow  interfering  with 
her  grandfather's  present  comforts,  but  perhaps  she  was  wrong. 

<  He  laughed,'  continued  Mr.  Bunker,  <  and  he  said  that  house 
property,  in  a  rising  neighbourhood,  and  if  it  could  be  properly 
looked  after,  was  the  best  investment  for  money.  House  property, 
he  said,  as  far  as  the  money  would  go.' 

^  And  when  he  died  ? '  asked  the  listener,  with  another  glance 
at  Hany,  the  unsympathetic,  whose  face  expressed  the  keenest 
enjoyment, 

^  Nothing,  if  you  please  ;  not  one  brass  farthing.  Hunks ! 
Hunks  I '  He  grew  perfectly  purple,  and  clutched  his  fist  as  if  he 
would  £Edn  be  punching  of  heads.  *  Not  one  word  of  me  in  his 
will.  AU  for  the  girl :  millions — millions — ^for  her ;  and  for  me 
who  done  his  work — nothing;'  ^  j 

'  You  have  the  glow  of  virtue,'  said  his  nepheW?' "^'  by  ^OOgle 
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^It  eeems  hard,'  said  Angela  quickly,  for  the  man  looked 
dangerous,  and  seemed  capable  of  transferring  his  wrath  to  his 
nephew ;  '  it  seems  hard  to  get  nothing  if  Anything  was  promised.' 

'  It  seems  a  pity/  Harry  chimed  in,  <  that  so  much  protesting 
was  in  vain.  Perhaps  Mr.  Messenger  took  him  at  his  word.  What 
a  dreadful  thing  to  be  believed ! ' 

<  A  Hunks,'  replied  Mr.  Bunker ;  ^  a  miserly  Hunks.' 

*  Let  me  write  a  letter  for  you,'  said  Harry,  *  to  the  heiress ;  we 
might  forward  it  with  a  deputation  of  grateful  hearts  from 
Stepney.' 

*  Mind  your  own  business,'  growled  his  uncle.  *  Well,  Miss, 
you  wanted  to  hear  about  Mr.  Messenger,  and  you  have  heard. 
What  next?' 

<  I  should  very  much  like,  if  it  were  possible,'  Angela  replied, 
*  to  see  this  Great  Brewery,  of  which  one  hears  so  much.  Could 
you,  for  instance,  take  me  over,  Mr.  Bunker? ' 

<At  a  percentage,'  whispered  his  nephew,  loud  enough  for 
both  to  hear. 

<  Messenger's  Brewery,'  he  replied,  '  is  as  f&miliar  to  me  as 
my  own  fireside.  I've  grown  up  beside  it.  I  know  all  the 
people  in  it.  They  all  know  me.  Perhaps  they  respect  me.  For 
it  was  well  known  that  a  handsome  legacy  was  promised,  and 
expected.  And  nothing,  after  all.  As  for  taking  you  over,  of 
course  I  can.  We  will  go  at  once.  It  will  take  time :  and  time 
is  money.' 

*  May  I  go,  too  ? '  asked  Harry. 

<  No,  sir ;  you  may  not.  It  shall  not  be  said  in  the  Mile  End 
Road  that  an  industrious  man  like  myself,  a  Worker  for  Clients, 
was  seen  in  working  time  with  an  Idler.' 

The  walk  from  Stepney  Crreen  to  Messenger  and  Marsden's 
Brewery  is  not  far.  You  turn  to  the  left  if  your  house  is  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  right  if  it  is  on  the  other ;  then  you  pass  a  little 
way  down  one  street,  and  a  little  way,  turning  again  to  the  left, 
up  another — a  direction  which  will  guide  you  quite  clearly.  You 
then  find  yourself  before  a  great  gateway,  the  portals  of  which 
are  closed ;  beside  it  is  a  smaller  door,  at  which,  in  a  little  lodge, 
sits  one  who  guards  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Bunker  nodded  to  the  porter,  and  entered  unchallenged* 
He  led  the  way  across  a  court  to  a  sort  of  outer  office. 

*  Here,'  he  said, '  is  the  book  for  the  visitors'  names.  We  have 
them  from  all  countries :  great  lords  and  ladies ;  foreign  princes ; 
and  all  the  brewers  from  Germany  and  America,  who  come  to  get  a 
wrinkle.  Write  your  own  name  in  it,  too.  Something,  let  me 
tell  you,  to  have  your  name  in  such  noble  company. y  ^^^^l^ 
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She  took  a  pen  and  wrote  hurriedly. 
Mr.  Bunker  looked  oyer  her  shoulder. 

<  Ho !  ho  I '  he  said,  *  that  is  a  good  one !  See  what  youVe 
written.' 

In  fietct,  she  had  written  her  own  name — Angela  Marsden 
Messenger. 

She  blushed  violently. 

*  How  stupid  of  me !  I  was  thinking  of  the  heiress — ^they  said 
it  was  her  name.' 

She  carefully  effaced  the  name,  and  wrote  under  it,  *  A.  M. 
Kennedy.' 

^  That's  better.  And  now  come  along.  A  good  joke,  too  I 
Fancy  their  astonishment  if  they  had  come  to  read  it ! ' 

*  Does  she  often  come — the  heiress  ?  ' 

<  Never  once  been  anigh  the  place ;  never  seen  it ;  never  asks 
after  it ;  never  makes  an  inquiry  about  it.  Draws  the  money  and 
despises  it.' 

'  I  wonder  she  has  not  got  more  curiosity.' 

*  Ah  !  It's  a  shame  for  such  a  Property  to  come  to  a  girl — a 
girl  of  twenty-one.  Thirteen  acres  it  covers — ^think  of  that ! 
Seven  hundred  people  it  employs,  most  of  them  married.  Why, 
if  it  was  only  to  see  her  own  vats,  you'd  think  she'd  get  off  of  her 
luxurious  pillows  for  once,  and  come  here.' 

They  entered  a  great  Hall  remarkable,  at  first,  for  a  curious 
smell,  not  offensive,  but  strong  and  rather  pungent.  In  it  stood 
half-a-dozen  enormous  vats,  closed  by  wooden  slides,  like  shutters, 
fitting  tightly.  A  man  standing  by  opened  one  of  these,  and 
presently  Angela  was  able  to  make  out,  through  the  volumes  of 
steam,  something  bright  goiug  round,  and  a  brown  mess  going 
with  it. 

^  That  is  hops.  Hops  for  the  biggest  Brewery,  the  richest,  in 
all  England.  And  all  belonging  to  a  girl  who,  likely  enough, 
doesn't  drink  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half  a  day.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,'  said  Angela ;  '  it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing 
indeed  to  have  so  much  beer,  and  to  be  able  to  drink  so  little.' 

He  led  the  way  upstairs  into  another  great  Hall,  where  there 
'was  the  grinding  of  machinery  and  another  smell,  sweet  and 
heavy. 

'  This  is  where  we  crush  the  malt,'  said  Mr.  Bunker — <  see  1 ' 
He  stooped,  and  picked  out  of  a  great  box  a  handful  of  the 
xikewly  crushed  malt.  *I  suppose  you  thought  it  was  roasted, 
lio&^ting,  young  lady,'  he  added  with  severity,  <  is  for  Stout,  not 
forAlel' 

Then  he  took  her  to  another  place,  and  showed  ,ub^^yWh^e^tlu9L 
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liquor  stood  to  ferment ;  bow  it  was  cooled,  how  it  was  passed 
from  one  vat  to  another,  how  it  was  stored  and  kept  in 
yats,  dwelling  perpetually  on  the  magnitude  of  the  business, 
and  the  irony  of  fortune  in  conferring  this  great  gift  upon  a 
girl. 

'I  know  now,'  she  interrupted,  *  what  the  place  smells  like. 
It  is  fusel  oil.'  They  were  standing  on  a  floor  of  open  iron  bars, 
above  a  row  of  long  covered  vats,  within  which  the  liquor  was 
working  and  fermenting.  Every  now  and  then  there  would  be  a 
heaving  of  the  surface,  and  a  quantity  of  malt  would  then  move 
suddenly  over. 

<  We  are  famous,'  said  Mr.  Bunker ;  '  I  say  we,  having  been  the 
confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the  late  Mr.  Messenger,  deceased ; 
we  are  famous  for  our  Stout ;  also  for  our  Mild  ;  and  we  are  now 
reviving  our  Bitter,  which  we  had  partially  neglected.  We  use  the 
Artesian  Well,  which  is  four  hundred  feet  deep,  for  our  Stout,  but 
the  Company's  water  for  our  Ales ;  and  our  water  rate  is  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  Artesian  Well  gives  the  ale  a  grey  colour,  which 
people  don't  like.  Gome  into  this  room,  now ' — ^it  was  another  great 
Hall  covered  with  sacks.  '  Hops  again,  Miss  Kennedy ;  now,  that 
little  lot  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds — ten — ^thousand — think  of 
that ;  and  it  is  all  spoiled  by  the  rain,  and  has  to  be  thrown  away. 
We  think  nothing  of  losing  ten  thousand  pounds  here,  nothing  at 
all  I ' — he  snapped  his  fingers — '  it  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  girl  who 
sits  at  home  and  takes  the  profits  ! ' 

He  spoke  as  if  he  felt  a  personal  animosity  to  the  girl. 
Angela  told  him  so.  ^ 

^  No  wonder,'  he  said ;  ^  she  took  all  the  legacy  that  ought  to 
have  been  mine :  no  man  can  forgive  that.  You  are  young,  JMiss 
Kennedy,  and  are  only  beginning  business ;  mark  my  words,  one  of 
these  days  you  will  feel  how  hard  it  is  to  put  a  little  by — work  as 
hard  as  you  may — while  here  is  this  one  having  it  put  by  for  her, 
thousands  a  day,  and  doing  nothing  for  it — nothing  at  all.' 

Then  they  went  into  more  great  Halls,  and  up  more  stairs,  and 
on  to  the  roof,  and  saw  more  piles  of  sacks,  more  malt^  ^and  more 
hops.  When  they  smelt  the  hops,  it  seemed  as  if  their  throats  were 
tightened ;  when  they  smelt  the  fermentation,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  smelling  fusel  oil;  when  they  smelt  the  plain  crushed  malt,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  getting  swiftly,  but  sleepily,  drunk.  Every- 
where and  always  the  steam  rolled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
grinding  of  the  machinery  went  on,  and  the  roaring  of  the  furnaces ; 
and  the  men  went  about  to  and  fro  at  their  work.  They  did  not 
seem  hard  worked,  nor  were  they  pressed ;  their  movements  were 
leisurely,  as  if  beer  was  not  a  thing  to  hurry ;  ]tb^y\^^:^^i  rather 
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pale  of  cheek,  but  fat  and  jolly,  as  if  the  beer  was  good  and  agreed 
with  them.  Some  wore  brown  paper  caps,  for  it  was  a  pretty 
draughty  place;  some  went  bare-headed,  some  wore  the  little 
round  hat  in  fashion.  And  they  went  to  another  part,  where  men 
were  rolling  barrels  about,  as  if  they  had  been  skittles,  and  here 
they  saw  vats  holding  three  thousand  barrels ;  and  one  thought  of 
giant  armies — say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thirsty  Germans 
— ^beginning  the  Loot  of  London  with  one  of  these  royal  vats.  And 
they  went  through  stables,  where  hundreds  of  horses  were  stalled 
at  night,  each  as  big  as  an  elephant,  and  much  more  useful. 

In  one  great  room,  where  there  was  the  biggest  vat  of  all,  a 
man  brought  them  beer  to  taste ;  it  was  Messenger's  Stout.  Angela 
took  her  glass  and  put  it  to  her  lips  with  a  strange  emotion — she 
felt  as  if  she  should  like  a  quiet  place  to  sit  down  in  and  cry.  The 
great  place  was  hers — ^aU  hers — and  this  was  the  Beer  with  which 
her  mighty  fortune  had  been  made. 

'  Is  it,'  she  asked,  looking  at  the  heavy  foam  of  the  frothing 
Btout ;  *  is  this  Messenger's  Entire  ? ' 

Bunker  sat  down  and  drank  off  his  glass  before  replying.  Then 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  his  stick  and  made  answer,  slowly, 
remembering  that  he  was  engaged  at  half-a-crown  an  hour,  which 
is  one  halfpenny  a  minute. 

*  This  is  not  Entire,'  he  said.  *  You  see.  Miss  Kennedy,  there's 
fashions  in  beer,  same  as  in  clothes ;  once  it  was  all  Cooper,  now 
you  never  hear  of  Cooper.  Then  it  was  all  Half-an-arf — you  never 
hear  of  anyone  ordering  Half-an-arf  now.  Then  it  was  Stout 
Nothing  would  go  down  but  Stout,  which  I  recommend  myself, 
and  find  it  nourishing.  Next  Bitter  came  in,  and  honest  Stout 
was  despised ;  now,  we're  all  for  Mild.  As  for  Entire,  why— bless 
my  soul ! — Entire  went  out  before  I  was  born.  Why,  it  was  Entire 
which  made  the  fortune  of  the  first  Messsenger  that  was — a  poor 
little  brewery  he  had,  more  than  a  himdred  years  ago,  in  this  very 
place,  because  it  was  cheap  for  rent.  In  those  days  they  used  to 
brew  Strong  ale.  Old  and  Strong ;  Stout,  same  as  now ;  and  Two- 
penny, which  was  small  beer.  And  because  the  Old  ale  was  too 
strong,  and  the  Stout  too  dear,  and  the  Twopenny  too  weak,  the 
people  used  to  mix  them  all  three  together,  and  they  called  them 
"  Three  Threads  ; "  and  you  may  fancy  the  trouble  it  was  for  the 
pot-boys  to  go  to  one  cask  after  another,  all  day  long,  because  they 
had  no  beer  engines  then.  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Messenger  do  ? 
He  brewed  a  beer  as  strong  as  the  Three  Threads,  and  he  called 
it  Messenger's  Entire  Three  Threads,  meaning  that  here  you  bad 
'em  all  in  one,  and  that's  what  made  his  fortune;  and  now, 
young  lady,  you've  seen  all  I've  got  to  show  you,  and  we  will  gq,' 
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*  I  make  bold,  young  woman,'  he  said,  as  they  went  away,  <  to 
give  you  a  warning  about  my  nephew.  He's  a  good-looking  chap, 
for  all  he's  worthless,  though  it's  a  toueh-and-go  style  that's  not 
my  idea  of  good  looks.  Still,  no  doubt  some  would  think  him 
handsome.    Well,  I  warn  you.' 

*  That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Bunker.  Why  do  you  warn 
me?' 

<  Why,  anybody  can  see  already  that  he's  taken  with  your  good 
looks.  Don't  encourage  him.  Don't  keep  company  with  him. 
He's  been  away  a  good  many  years — ^in  America — and  I  fear  he's 
been  in  bad  company.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.' 

*  You  saw  his  sniggerin',  sneerin'  way  with  me,  his  uncle.  That 
doesn't  look  the  right  sort  of  man  to  take  up  with,  I  think.  And 
as  for  work,  he  seems  not  to  want  any.  Says  he  can  afford  to  wait 
a  bit.  Talks  about  opening  a  cabinet-makin'  shop.  Well,  he 
will  have  none  of  my  money.  I  tell  him  that  beforehand.  A 
young  jackanapes  !  A  painted  peacock !  I  believe,  Miss  Kennedy, 
that  be  drinks.  Don't  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  As  for  what 
he  did  in  the  States,  and  why  he  left  the  country,  I  don't  know ; 
and  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  ask.' 

With  this  warning  he  left  her,  and  Angela  went  home  trying 
to  realise  her  own  great  possessions.  Hundreds  of  houses  ;  rows  of 
streets;  this  enormous  brewery,  working  day  after  day  for  her 
profit  and  advantage ;  and  these  invested  moneys,  these  rows  of 
figures  which  represented  her  personal  property.  All  hers !  All 
her  own !  All  the  property  of  a  girl !  Surely,  she  thought,  this 
was  a  heavy  burden  to  be  laid  upon  one  frail  back. 

Chapter  V. 

XHE  CABBB  OF  WEALTH. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  survival  of  feudal  customs  that  in  English 
minds  a  kind  of  proprietorship  is  assumed  over  one's  dependents, 
those  who  labour  for  a  man  and  are  paid  by  him.  It  was  this 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  had  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Angela,  and  was  now  firmly  fixed  there.  All  these  men,  this  army 
of  seven  hundred  brewers,  drivers,  clerks,  accountants,  and  the 
rest,  seemed  to  belong  to  her.  Not  only  did  she  pay  them  the 
wages  and  salaries  which  gave  them  their  daily  bread,  but  they 
lived  in  her  own  houses  among  the  streets  which  lie  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  the  Mile  End  Road.  The  very  chapels  where  they 
worshipped,  being  mostly  of  some  Nonconformist  8ect|  stood  oq 
her  own  ground— everything  was  herSt 
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The  richest  heiress  in  England  I  She  repeated  this  to  herself 
over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  accustom  herself  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  her  position,  not  to  the  pride  of  it.  If  she  dwelt  too 
long  upon  the  subject^  her  brain  reeled.  What  was  she  to  do 
with  all  her  money  ?  A  man — like  her  grandfather — often  feels 
joy  in  the  mere  amassing  of  wealth ;  to  see  it  grow  is  enough 
pleasure ;  other  naen  in  their  old  age  sigh  over  bygone  years,  which 
seem  to  have  failed  in  labour  or  effort.  Then  men  sigh  over  by- 
gone days  in  which  more  might  have  been  saved.  But  girls  cannot 
be  expected  to  reach  these  heights.  Angela  only  weakly  thought 
what  an  immense  sum  of  money  she  had,  and  asked  herself  what 
she  could  do,  and  how  she  should  spend  her  wealth  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  most  pitiable  circumstance  attending  the  possession  of 
wealth  is  that  no  one  sympathises  with  the  possessor.  Yet  his  or 
aer  sufferings  are  sometimes  very  great.  They  begin  at  school 
where  a  boy  or  a  girl,  who  is  going  to  be  very  rich,  feels  already 
set  apart.  He  loses  the  greatest  spur  to  action.  It  is  when  they 
grow  up,  however,  that  the  real  trouble  begins.  For  a  girl  with 
large  possessions  is  always  suspicious  lest  a  man  should  pretend  to 
love  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money  ;  she  has  to  suspect  all  kinds 
of  people  who  want  her  to  give,  lend,  advance,  pr  promise  them 
moneys  she  is  the  mere  butt  of  every  society,  hospital,  and  insti« 
tution;  her  table  is  crowded  every  morning  with  letters  from 
decayed  gentlewomen  and  necessitous  clergymen  and  recommenders 
of 'cases';  jshe  longs  to  do  good  in  her  generation,  but  does  not 
know  how ;  she  is  expected  to  buy  quantities  of  things  which  she 
does  not  want,  and  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  everything ;  she 
has  to  be  a  patron  of  Art :  she  is  invited  to  supply  every  woman 
throughout  the  country  who  wants  a  mangle,  with  that  useful 
article ;  she  is  told  that  it  is  her  duty  to  build  new  churches  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  she  is  earnestly  urged  to  endow 
new  Odonial  bishoprics  over  all  the  surfsice  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Then  she  has  to  live  in  a  great  house  and  have  troops  of  idle  ser- 
vants. And,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  she  has  to  go  a  great 
deal  into  society. 

AU  this,  without  the  least  sympathy  or  pity  from  those  who 
ought  to  feel  for  her,  who  are  in  the  happy  position  of  having  no 
money.  Nobody  pities  an  heiress ;  to  express  pity  would  seem 
like  an  ez:aggerated  affectation  of  virtue,  the  merest  pedantry  of 
superiority ;  it  would  not  be  believed.  Therefore,  while  all  the 
world  is  agreed  in  envying  her,  she  is  bemoaning  her  sad  fate, 
fortunately,  she  is  rare. 

^  yet,  Angela  was  onljr  Just  at  tbe  eommenc^Bment^f^he^^ 
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troubles.  The  girls  at  Newnham  had  not  spoiled  her  by  flattery  or 
envy ;  some  of  them  even  pitied  her  sad  barden  of  money ;  she 
had  as  yet  only  realised  part  of  the  terrible  isolation  of  wealth ; 
she  bad  not  grown  jealous,  or  suspicious,  or  arrogant,  as  in  ad- 
vancing years  often  happens  witb  the  very  rich ;  she  had  not  yet 
learned  to  r^;ard  the  whole  world  as  composed  entirely  of  money- 
grabbers.  All  she  had  felt  hitherto  was  that  she  went  in  constant 
danger  from  interested  wooers,  and  that  youth,  combined  with 
money-bags,  is  an  irresistible  attraction  to  men  of  all  ages.  Now, 
however,  for  the  first  time  she  understood  the  magnitude  of  her 
possessions,  and  felt  the  real  weight  of  her  responsibilities.  She  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  hundreds  of  men  working  for  her ;  she  saw 
tbe  houses  whose  tenants  paid  rent  to  her ;  she  visited  her  great 
Brewery;  and  she  asked  herself  the  question,  which  Dives  no 
doubt  frequently  asked — What  she  had  done  to  be  specially  set 
apart  and  selected  firom  humanity  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
labour  ?  Even  Bunker's  complaint  about  the  difficulty  of  putting 
by  a  little,  and  his  indignation  because  she  herself  could  put  by  so 
much,  seemed  pathetic. 

She  walked  about  the  sad  and  monotonous  streets  of  East  Lon- 
don, reflecting  upon  these  subjects.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was,  nor  the  name  of  any  street ;  in  a  general  way  she  knew  that 
most  of  the  street  probably  belonged  to  herself,  and  that  it  was 
an  inexpressibly  dreary  street.  When  she  was  tired  she  asked  her 
way  back  again.  No  one  insulted  her ;  no  one  troubled  her ;  no 
one  turned  aside  to  look  at  her.  When  she  went  home,  she  sat, 
silent  for  the  most  part,  in  the  common  sitting  room.  The  board- 
ing-house was  inexpressibly  stupid  except  when  the  sprightly  young 
mechanic  was  present,  and  she  was  even  angry  with  herself  for  find- 
ing his  society  pleasant.  What  could  there  be,  she  asked,  in  com- 
mon between  herself  and  this  workman  ?  Then  she  wondered,  re- 
membering that  so  far  she  had  found  nothing  in  her  own  mind 
that  was  not  also  in  his.  Could  it  be  that  two  years  of  Newnham 
had  elevated  her  mentally  no  higher  than  the  level  of  a  cabinet- 
maker ? 

Her  meditation  brought  her,  in  the  coixrse  of  a  few  days,  to  the 
point  of  action.  She  would  do  something.  She  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  instructing  her  solicitors  to  get  her,  immediately,  two 
reports,  carefully  drawn  up. 

First,  she  would  have  a  report  on  the  Brewery,  its  average 
profits  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  lid;  of  all  the  emphySsj  the 
number  of  years*  service,  the  pay  they  received,  and,  as  regards  the 
juniors,  the  characters  they  bore. 

Neft,  she  vanted  a  report  on  Ijer  propertyj^^ij;^  J^^Jad, 
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with  a  list  of  her  tenants,  their  occupations  and  trades,  and  a 
map  showing  the  position  of  her  honses. 

When  she  had  got  these  reports  she  would  be,  she  felt,  in  a 
position  to  work  upon  them. 

Meantime,  Mr*  Bunker  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a 
house  suitable  for  her  dressmaking  business,  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  on  walking  about  and  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  the  place.  Once  or  twice  she  was  joined  by  the  Idle  Ap- 
prentice, who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always  ready  to  devote  his 
unprofitable  time  to  these  exclusions,  which  his  sprightliness 
enlivened. 

There  is  a  gcod  deal  to  see  in  and  about  Stepney,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  beautiful  suburb.  Formerly  it  was  a  very 
big  place,  so  big  that,  though  Bethnal  Green  was  once  chopped  off 
at  one  end  and  Limehouse  at  the  other,  not  to  speak  of  Shadwell, 
Wapping,  Stratford,  and  other  great  cantles,  there  still  remains 
a  parish  as  big  as  St.  Pancras.  Yet,  though  it  is  big,  it  is  not 
proud.  Great  men  have  not  been  bom  there  or  lived  there ;  there 
are  no  associations.  Stepney  Green  has  not  even  got  its  Polly, 
like  Paddington  Green  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs ;  the  streets  are 
all  mean,  and  the  people  for  the  most  part  stand  upon  that  level 
where  respectability — ^beautiful  quality  1 — begins. 

^  Do  you  know  the  West  End  ? '  Angela  asked  her  companion 
when  they  were  gazing  together  upon  an  unlovely  avenue  of  small 
houses  which  formed  a  street.  She  was  thinking  how  monotonous 
must  be  the  daily  life  in  these  dreary  streets. 

*  Yes,  I  know  the  West  End.  What  is  it  you  regret  in  your 
comparison  ? ' 

Angela  hesitated. 

<  There  are  no  carriages  here,'  said  the  workman ;  *  no  footmen 
in  powder  or  coachmen  in  wigs ;  there  are  no  ladies  on  horseback, 
no  great  squares  with  big  houses,  no  clubs,  no  opera-house,  no 
picture-galleries.    All  the  rest  of  life  is  here.' 

'But  these  things  make  life,'  said  the  heiress.  'Without 
society  and  art,  what  is  life  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  these  people  find  other  pleasures ;  perhaps  the  mono- 
tony gets  relieved  by  hope,  and  anxiety,  and  love,  and  death,  and 
such  things.'  The  young  man  forgot  how  the  weight  of  this 
monotony  had  fallen  upon  his  own  brain :  he  remembered,  now, 
that  his  companion  would  probably  have  to  face  this  dreariness  all 
her  life,  and  he  tried  in  a  kindly  spirit  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  thought  of  it.  'You  forget  that  each  life  is  individual,  and 
has  its  own  separate  interests  ;  and  these  are  api^j^J^po^^^^- 
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ditioDS  which  surroand  it.  Do  you  know  my  cousin,  Tom 
Coppin  ? ' 

'No;  what  is  he?' 

'  He  is  a  printer  by  trade.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  setting  up  atheistic  publications.  Of  course,  this  occupation  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  an  earnest  Christian.  Now  he  is  a 
Captain  of  the  Salvation  Army.' 

*  But  I  thought ' 

'  Don't  think,  Miss  Kennedy ;  look  about  and  see  for  yourself. 
He  lives  on  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week,  in  one  room,  in  just 
such  a  street  as  this.  I  laughed  at  him  at  first ;  now  I  laugh  no 
longer.  You  can't  laugh  at  a  man  who  spends  his  whole  life, 
preachiog  and  singing  hymns  among  the  Whitecbapel  roughs, 
taking  as  part  of  the  day's  work  all  the  rotten  eggs,  brickbats,  and 
kicks  that  come  in  his  way.  Do  you  think  his  life  would  be  less 
monotonous  if  he  lived  in  Belgrave  Square  ? ' 

'  But  all  are  not  preachers  and  captains  in  the  Salvation  Army.' 

'  No ;  there  is  my  cousin  Dick.  We  are,  very  properly,  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry.  Dick  is,  like  myself,  a  cabinet-maker.  He  is 
also  a  politician,  and  you  may  hear  him  at  his  Club  denouncing 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church,  and  Monarchical  Institutions, 
and  hereditary  everything,  till  you  wonder  the  people  do  not  rise 
and  tear  all  down.  They  don't,  you  see,  because  they  are  quite 
accustomed  to  big  talk,  and  it  never  means  anything,  and  they 
are  not  really  touched  by  the  dreadful  wickedness  of  the  Peers.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  your  cousins.' 

'  You  shall.  They  don't  like  me,  because  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  somewhat  different  school.  But  that  does  not  greatly 
matter.' 

*  Will  they  like  me  ? '  It  was  a  very  innocent  question,  put  in 
perfect  innocence,  and  yet  the  young  man  blushed. 

*  Everybody,'  he  said,  *  is  bound  to  like  you.' 

She  changed  colour  and  became  silent,  for  a  while. 
He  went  on  presently : 

*  We  are  all  as  happy  as  we  deserve  to  be,  I  suppose.  If  these 
people  knew  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  themselves  happier,  they 
would  go  and  do  that  thing.  Meantime,  there  is  always  love  for 
everybody,  and  success,  and  preswitly  the  end — is  not  life  every- 
where monotonous  ? ' 

'  No/  she  replied  stoutly ;  *  mine  is  not.'  * 

He  was  thinking  at  the  moment  that  of  all  lives  a  dress- 
makei^s  must  be  one  of  the  most  monotonous.  She  remembered 
that  she  was  a  dressmaker,  and  explained. 

^  There  are  the  changes  of  fashion,  you  see.' 
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*  Yegy  bat  you  are  young/  he  replied,  from  his  vantage-gtonnd 
of  twenty-three  years,  being  two  years  her  superior.  <Mine  ii 
monotonous  when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Only,  you  see,  one  does 
not  think  of  it  ofbener  than  one  can  help.  Besides,  as  %ur  as  I 
have  got,  I  like  the  monotony.' 

*  Do  you  like  work  ?  * 

*  Not  much,  I  own.    Do  you  ?  * 
*No.* 

*  Yet  you  are  going  to  settle  down  at  Stepney.' 

*  And  you,  too  ? ' 

*  As  for  me,  I  don't  know.'  The  young  man  coloured  slightly. 
/I  may  go  away  again,  soon,  and  find  work  elsewhere.' 

*I  was  walking  yesterday,'  she  went  on,  'in  the  great,  great 
churchyard  of  Stepney  Church.    Do  you  know  it  ? ' 

'  Yes — that  is,  I  have  not  been  inside  the  walls.  I  am  not  fond 
of  churchyards.' 

'  There  they  lie — acres  of  graves.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dead  people,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  host  remembered.  All 
have  lived,  worked,  hoped  much,  got  a  little,  I  suppose,  and  died. 
And  the  world  none  the  better.' 

*  Nay,  that  you  cannot  tell.' 

'Not  one  of  all  remembered,'  she  repeated.  'There  is  an 
epitaph  in  the  churchyard  which  might  do  for  everyone : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalfields  weaver ;  and  that  is  all. 
That  is  all.' 

'  What  more  did  the  fellow  deserve  ? '  asked  her  companion. 
•  No  doubt  he  was  a  very  good  weaver.  Why,  he  has  got  a  great 
posthumous  reputation.     You  have  quoted  him.' 

He  did  not  quite  follow  her  line  of  thought.  She  was  thinking 
in  some  vague  way  of  the  waste  of  material. 

*  They  had  very  little  power  of  raising  the  world,  to  be  sure. 
They  were  quite  poor,  ill-educated,  and  without  resource.' 

'It  seems  to  me,'  replied  her  companion,  'that  nobody  has 
any  power  of  raising  the  world.  Look  at  the  preachers  and  the 
writers  and  the  teachers.  By  their  united  efforts  they  contrive  to 
shore  up  the  world  and  keep  it  from  fidling  lower.  Every  now 
and  then  down  we  go,  flop — a  foot  or  two  of  civilisation  lost. 
Then  we  lose  a  hundred  years  or  so  until  we  can  get  shoved  up 
again.' 

'  Should  not  rich  men  try  to  shove  up,  as  you  call  it  ? ' 
'Some  of  them  do  try,  I  believe,'  he  replied ;  '  I  don't  know 
how  they  succeed.' 

*  Suppose,  for  instance,  this  young  lady,  this  Miss  Messenger, 
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who  owns  all  this  property,  were  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  how  would  she  begin,  do  you  suppose  ? ' 

'  Most  likely  she  would  bestow  a  quantity  of  money  to  a  hos- 
pital, which  would  pauperise  the  doctors,  or  she  would  give  away 
quantities  of  blankets,  bread,  and  beef  in  the  wint^er,  which  would 
pauperise  the  people.' 

Angela  sighed. 

*  That  is  not  very  encouraging.' 

*  What  you  could  do,  by  yourself,  if  you  pleased,  among  the 
working  girls  of  the  place,  would  be,  I  suppose,  worth  ten  times 
what  she  could  do  with  all  her  giving.  I'm  not  much  in  the 
Charity  line  myself.  Miss  Kennedy,  but  I  should  say,  from  three, 
weeks'  observation  of  the  place  and  conversation  with  the  respect- 
able Bunker,  that  Miss  Messenger's  money  is  best  kept  out  of  the 
parish,  which  gets  on  very  well  without  it.' 

*  Her  money  1    Yes,  I  see.     Yet  she  herself ^    She  paused. 

*  We  working  men  and  women ' 

<  You  are  not  a  working  man,  Mr.  Groslett.'  She  faced  him 
with  her  steady,  honest  eyes,  as  if  she  would  read  the  truth  in  his. 
*  Whatever  else  you  are,  you  are  not  a  working  man.' 

He  replied  without  the  least  change  of  colour — 

^  Indeed,  I  am  the  son  of  Serjeant  Goslett  of  the  — ^th  Begi- 

ment,  who  fell  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.     I  am  the  nephew  of  good 

old  Benjamin  Bunker,  the  virtuous  and  the  disinterested.     I  was 

educated  in  rather  a  better  way  than  most  of  my  cla^s,  that  is  alL' 

<  Is  it  true  that  you  have  lived  in  America  ? ' 

'  Quite  true.'    He  did  not  say  how  long  he  had  lived  there. 

Angela,  with  her  own  guilty  secret,  was  suspicious  that  perhaps 
this  young  man  might  also  have  his. 
^    *  Men  of  your  class,'  she  said, '  do  not  as  a  rule  talk  like  you.' 

*  Matter  of  education — ^that  is  all.' 

<  And  you  are  really  a  cabinet-maker  ? ' 

*  If  you  will  look  into  my  room  and  see  my  lathe,  I  will  show 
you  specimens  of  my  work,  0  thou  unbeliever  1  Did  you  think 
that  I  might  have  "  done  something,"  and  so  be  fain  to  hide  my 
head?' 

It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  suspect  him  in  this  way,  yet  the  thought 
had  crossed  her  mind  that  he  might  be  a  fugitive  from  the  law  and 
society,  protected  for  some  reason  by  Bunker. 

Harry  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  plsu^e. 

'  What  we  want  here,'  he  said,  '  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  little 
more  of  the  pleasures  and  graces  of  life.  To  begin  with,  we  are 
not  poor  and  in  misery,  but  for  the  most  part  fairly  well  oflF.  We 
have  great  works  here — ^half-a-dozen  Breweries,  though  none  so 

uiyiuzeu  uy  x^j  v>' v^^-^in^ 
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big  as  Messenger's ;  chemical  works,  sugar  refineries,  though  these 
are  a  little  depressed  at  present,  I  believe ;  here  are  all  the  docks ; 
then  we  haye  silk-weavers,  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  match-makers, 
dgar-makers ;  we  build  ships ;  we  tackle  jute,  though  what  j  ute 
is,  and  what  we  do  with  it,  I  know  not ;  we  cut  corks ;  we  make 
soap,  and  we  make  fireworks ;  we  build  boats.  When  all  our  works 
are  in  full  blast,  we  make  quantities  of  money.  See  us  on  Sundays, 
we  are  not  a  bad-looking  lot ;  healthy,  well-dressed,  and  tolerably 
rosy.  But  we  have  no  pleasures.' 
'  There  must  be  some.' 

*  A  theatre  and  a  music-hall  in  Whitechapel  Boad.  That  has 
.to  serve  for  two  millions  of  people.  Now,  if  this  young  heiress 
wanted  to  do  any  good,  she  should  build  a  Palace  of  Pleasure  here.' 

<A  Palace  of  Pleasure  I'  she  repeated.  ^It  sounds  well. 
Should  it  be  a  kind  of  Crystal  Palace  ?  ' 

<  Well! '  It  was  quite  a  new  idea,  but  he  replied  as  if  he  had 
been  considering  the  subject  for  years.  *Not  quite — with  modi- 
fications/ 

<  Let  U8  talk  over  your  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  she  said,  ^  at 
another  time.    It  sounds  well.    What  else  should  she  do  ? ' 

*  That  is  such  a  gigantic  thing,  that  it  seems  enough  for  one 
person  to  attempt.  However,  we  can  find  something  else  for  her — 
why,  take  schools.  There  is  not  a  public  school  for  the  whole  two 
millions  of  East  London.  Not  one  place  in  which  boys — to  say 
nothing  of  girls — can  be  brought  up  in  generous  ideas.  She  must 
establish  at  least  half-a-dozen  public  schools  for  boys  and  as  many 
for  girls.' 

*  That  is  a  very  good  idea.    Will  you  write  and  tell  her  so  ? ' 

'  Then  there  are  libraries,  reading-rooms,  clubs,  but  all  these 
would  form  part  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure.' 

*  Of  course.  I  would  rather  call  it  a  Palace  of  Delight. 
Pleasure  seems  to  touch  a  lower  note.  We  should  have  music- 
rooms  for  concerts  as  well.' 

*  And  a  school  for  music'  The  young  man  became  animated 
as  the  scheme  unfolded  itself. 

*  And  a  school  for  dancing.' 

'Miss  Kennedy,'  he  said  with  enthusiasm,  'you  ought  to 
have  the  spending  of  all  this  money  1  And — ^why,  you  would  hardly 
believe  it — but  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  this  parish  of  Stepney 
a  single  dance  given  in  the  year.  Think  of  that  I  But  per- 
haps  '  he  stopped  again. 

'  You  mean  that  dressmakers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  dance  ?  How- 
ever, I  do,  and  so  there  must  be  a  school  for  dancing.  There 
must  be  a  great  college  to  teach  all  these  accomplishments.'  ^^^ 
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^  Happy  Stepney! '  cried  the  young  man,  carried  out  of  him- 
self. •  <  Thrice  happy  Stepney  I  Glorified  Whitechapel  I  Beauti- 
fied Bow !    What  things  await  ye  in  the  fortunate  future  I  * 

He  left  her  at  the  door  of  Bormalack's,  and  went  off  on  some 
voyage  of  discovery  of  his  own. 

The  girl  retreated  to  her  own  room.  She  had  now  hired  a 
sitting-room  all  to  herself,  and  paid  three  months  in  advance, 
and  sat  down  to  think.  Then  she  took  paper  and  pen  and  began 
to  write. 

She  was  writing  down,  while  it  was  hot  in  her  head,  the  three- 
fold scheme  which  this  remarkable  young  workman  had  put  into 
her  head. 

*  We  women  are  weak  creatures,'  she  said  with  a  sigh.  *  We 
long  to  be  up  and  doing,  but  we  cannot  carve  out  our  work  for 
ourselves.  A  man  must  be  with  us  to  suggest  or  direct  it. 
The  C!ollege  of  Art — ^yes,  we  will  call  it  the  College  of  Art ;  the 
Palace  of  Delight ;  the  public  schools.  I  should  think  that  be- 
tween the  three  a  good  deal  of  money  might  be  got  through.  And 
oh  I  to  think  of  converting  this  dismal  suburb  into  a  home  for 
refined  and  cultivated  people  I ' 

In  blissful  reverie  she  saw  already  the  mean  houses  turned  into 
red  brick  Queen  Anne  terraces  and  villas ;  the  dingy  streets  were 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees  ;  art  flourished  in  the  .house  as  well 
as  out  of  it ;  life  was  rendered  gracious,  sweet,  and  lovely. 

And  to  think  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
common  working  man ! 

But  then,  he  had  lived  in  the  States.  Doubtless  in  the  States 
all  the  working  men .    But  was  that  possible  ? 

Chaptek  VI. 

A  FIBST  8IEF. 

With  this  great  programme  before  her,  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth  were  no  longer  so  oppressive.  When  power  can  be  used  for 
beneficent  purposes,  who  would  not  be  powerful?  And  beside 
the  mighty  shadow-  of  this  scheme,  the  smaller  project  for  which 
Bunker  was  finding  a  house  looked  small  indeed.  Yet,  was  it  not 
small, but  great,  and  destined  continually  to  grow  greater? 

Bunker  came  to  see  her  firom  day  to  day,  reporting  progress. 
He  heard  of  a  house  here  or  a  house  there,  and  went  to  see  it.  But 
it  was  too  large ;  and  of  another,  but  it  was  too  small;  and  of  a 
third,  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  her  purpose ;  and  so  on.  Each 
house  took  up  a  whole  day  in  examination,  and  Bunker's  bill  was 
getting  on  with  great  fireedom.  ^,  _^^  ^  ^OOgle 
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The  delay,  however,  gave  Angela  time  to  work,  out  her  new 
ideas  on  paper.  She  invoked  the  assistance  of  her  friend,  the 
cabinet-maker  with  ideas ;  and,  under  the  guise  of  amusing  them- 
selves, they  drew  up  a  long  and  business-like  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  new  institutions. 

First,  there  were  the  High  Schools,  of  which  she  would  found 
six — three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls.  The  great  feature  of  these 
schools  was  to  be  that  they  should  give  a  liberal  education  for  a 
yery  small  fee,  and  that  in  their  playgroimds,  their  discipline, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  their  hours,  they  were  to  resemble  the  great 
public  schools. 

'They  must  be  endowed  for  the  masters'  and  mistresses' 
salaries,  and  with  scholarships ;  and — and — I  think  the  boys  and 
gpirls  ought  to  have  dinner  in  the  school,  so  as  not  to  go  home  all 
day ;  and — ^and — there  will  be  many  things  to  provide  for  each 
school.' 

She  looked  as  earnest  over  this  amusement,  Harry  said,  as  if 
she  were  herself  in  possession  of  the  fortime  which  they  were  thus 
administering.  They  agreed  that  when  the  schools  were  built,  an 
endowment  of  70,0002.  each,  which  would  yield  2,000Z.  a  year, 
ought  to  be  enough,  with  the  school  fees,  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  five  hundred  in  each  school.  Then  they  proceeded  with 
the  splendid  plan  of  the  new  College.  It  was  agreed  that  learning, 
properly  so  called,  should  be  entirely  kept  out  of  the  programme. 
No  Political  Economy,  said  the  Newnham  student,  should  be  taught 
there.  Nor  any  of  the  usual  things — Latin,  Grreek,  mathematics, 
and  so  forth — said  the  young  man  from  the  United  States. 
What,  then,  remained  ? 

Everything.  The  difficulty  in  making  such  a  selection  of 
studies  is  to  know  what  to  omit. 

<  We  are  to  have,'  said  Harry,  now  almost  as  enthusiastic  as 
Angela  herself,  '  a  thing  never  before  attempted.  We  are  to  have 
a  College  of  Art.  What  a  grand  idea!  It  was  yours.  Miss 
Kennedy.' 

'  No,'  she  replied,  *  it  was  yours.  If  it  comes  to  anything,  we 
shall  always  remember  that  it  was  yours.* 

An  amiable  contest  was  finished  by  their  recollecting  that  it 
was  only  a  play,  and  they  laughed  and  went  on,  half  ashamed,  and 
yet  both  full  of  enthusiasm. 

*  The  College  of  Art  1 '  he  repeated ;  *  why,  there  are  a  hundred 
kinds  of  art ;  let  us  include  accomplishments.' 

They  would ;  they  did. 

They  finally  resolved  that  there  should  be  professors,  lecturers, 
or  teachers,  with  convenient  class  rooms,  theatres  and  lecture  halls^ 
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in  the  following  accomplishments  and  graces : — ^Dancing,  but  there 
must  be  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  kinds  of  dancing.  The  waits 
was  not  to  exclude  the  minuet,  the  reel,  the  country  dance,  or  the 
old  square  dances ;  the  pupils  would  also  have  such  dances  as  the 
hol6ro\  the  taranteUaj  and  other  national  jumperies.  Singing,  whi(A 
was  to  be  a  great  feature,  as  anybody  could  sing,  said  Angela, 
if  they  were  taught.  '  Except  my  Uncle  Bunker !  *  said  Harry. 
Then  there  were  to  be  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Skating, 
bicycling,  lawn  tennis,  racquets,  fives,  and  all  kinds  of  games ; 
rowing,  billiards,  archery,  rifle  shooting.  Then  there  was  to  be 
acting,  with  reading  and  recitation ;  there  were  to  be  classes  on 
gardening,  on  cookery,  and  on  the  laws  of  beauty  in  costume. 

*  The  East  End  shall  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
fashion,'  said  Angela ;  *  we  will  dress  according  to  the  rules  of  Art  1 ' 

*  You  shall,'  cried  Harry,  *  and  your  own  girls  shall  be  the  new 
dressmakers  to  the  whole  of  glorified  Stepney.'  Then  there  were 
to  be  lectures,  not  in  literature,  but  in  letter-writing,  especially 
love-letter  writing,  versifying,  novel-writing,  and  essay-writing; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  more  delightful  forms  of  literature — so  that 
poets  and  novelists  should  arise,  and  the  East  End,  hitherto  a 
barren  desert,  should  blossom  with  flowers.  Then  there  was  to  be 
a  Professor  of  Grace,  because  a  graceful  carriage  of  the  body  is 
so  generally  neglected ;  and  Harry,  who  had  a  slim  figure  and  long 
legs,  began  to  indicate  how  the  Professor  would  probably  carry 
himself.  Next  there  were  to  be  Professors  of  Painting,  Drawing, 
Sculpture  and  Design;  and  lectures  on  Furniture,  Colour,  and 
Architecture.  The  arts  of  photography,  china  painting,  and  so 
forth  were  to  be  cultivated ;  and  there  were  to  be  classes  for  the 
encouragement  of  leather  work,  crewel  work,  fret-work,  brass-work, 
wood  and  ivory  carving,  and  so  forth. 

'  There  shall  be  no  house  in  the  East  End,'  cried  the  girl,  ^  that 
shall  not  have  its  panels  painted  by  one  member  of  the  family ;  its 
wood-work  carved  by  another,  its  furniture  designed  by  a  third,  its 
windows  planted  with  flowers  by  another.' 

Her  eyes  glowed,  her  lips  trembled. 

*  You  ought  to  have  had  the  millions,'  said  Harry. 

*  Nay,  you,  for  you  devised  it  all  1 '  she  replied.  She  was  so 
glowing,  so  rosy  red,  so  soft  and  sweet  to  look  upon  ;  her  eyes  were 
so  full  of  possible  love — though  of  love  she  was  not  thinking — ^that 
almost  the  young  man  fell  upon  his  knees  to  worship  this  Venus. 

<  And  all  these  beautiful  things,'  she  went  on,  breathless,  ^are 
only  designed  for  the  sake  of  the  Palace  of  Delight. 

'  It  shall  stand  somewhere  near  the  central  place,  this  Stepney 
Green,  so  that  all  the  East  can  get  to  it. 
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^  It  shall  have  many  halls,'  she  went  on.  ^  One  of  them  shall 
be  for  concerts,  and  there  shall  be  an  organ :  one  of  them  shall 
be  for  a  theatre,  and  there  will  be  a  stage  and  everything :  one 
shall  be  a  dancing  hall,  one  a  skating  rink,  one  a  hall  for  lectures, 
readings  and  recitations :  one  a  picture  gallery,  one  a  pern^anent 
exhibition  of  our  small  Arts.  We  will  have  our  concerts  performed 
firom  our  School  of  Music:  our  plays  shall  be  played  by  our 
amateurs  taught  at  our  School  of  Acting ;  our  exhibitions  shall  be 
supplied  by  our  own  people ;  the  things  will  be  sold,  and  they  will 
soon  be  sold  off  and  replaced,  because  they  will  be  cheap.  Oh  ! 
oh !  oh  I '  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
overpowered  with  the  thought. 

*  It  will  cost  much  money,'  said  Harry,  weakly,  as  if  money 
was  any  object — in  dreams. 

'  The  Collie  must  be  endowed  with  30,0O0Z.  a  year,  which  is 
a  million  of  money,'  Angela  replied,  making  a  little  calculation. 
^  That  money  must  be  found.  As  for  the  Palace,  it  will  require 
nothing  but  the  building,  and  a  small  annual  income  to  pay  for 
repairs  and  servants.  It  will  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  to  whom  the  Palace  will  belong. 
And  no  one  shall  pay  or  be  paid  for  any  performance.  And  the 
only  condition  of  admission  will  be  good  behaviour,  with  exclusion 
as  a  penalty.' 

The  thing  which  she  contemplated  was  a  deed  the  like  of 
which  makes  to  tingle  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  it.  To  few, 
indeed,  is  it  given  to  communicate  to  a  whole  nation  this  strange 
and  not  impleasant  sensation. 

One  need  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  this 
power,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  own  benevolent  intentions,  gave 
Angela  a  better  opinion  of  herself  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 
Herein,  my  friends,  lies,  if  you  will  rightly  regard  it,  the  true 
reason  of  the  feminine  love  for  power  illustrated  by  Chaucer. 
For  the  few  who  have  from  time  to  time  wielded  authority  have 
ever  been  persuaded  that  the^  wielded  it  wisely,  benevolently, 
religiously,  and  have  of  course  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
possession  of  so  much  virtue.  What  mischiefs,  thought  Elizabeth 
of  England,  Catharine  of  Sussia,  Semiramis  of  Babylon,  and 
Angela  of  Whitechapel,  might  have  followed  had  a  less  wise  and 
virtuous  person  been  on  the  throne  ! 

It  was  not  unnatural,  considering  how  much  she  was  with 
Harry  at  this  time,  and  how  long  were  their  talks  with  each  other, 
that  she  should  have  him  a  great  deal  in  her  mind.  .  For  these 
ideas  were  certainly  his,  not  hers.  Newnham,  she  reflected 
humblyj'.liad  »ot  teught  her  to  originate.    She  ^Slu^J^fttfegJ^W! 
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but  a  cafainet-iiiaker  by  trade.  Yet,  when  she  involantariiy  cam- 
pared  him,  his  talk,  his  mannerB,  his  bearing,  with  the  men  whom 
she  had  met,  the  yoong  Dons  and  the  nndergnuiuatee  of  Gam« 
bridge,  the  dever  yonng  fello¥r8  in  society  who  were  reported  to 
write  for  the  <  Saturday,'  and  the  Berties  and  Algies  of  daily  life, 
she  owned  to  herself  that  in  no  single  point  did  this  cabinet-maker 
fellow  compare  un&vourably  with  any  of  them.  He  seemed  as 
well  taught  as  the  last  made  Fellow  of  Trinity  who  came  to 
lecture  on  Literature  and  Poetry  at  Newnham ;  as  cultivated  as 
the  mediflBval  Fellow  who  took  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  and 
was  supposed  to  entertain  ideas  on  religion  so  original  as  to 
amount  to  a  Fifth  Grospel :  as  quick  as  the  most  thorough-going 
Society  man  who  has  access  to  studios,  literary  circles,  musical 
people  and  sBsthetes ;  and  as  careless  as  any  Bertie  or  Algie  of  the 
whole  set.  This  it  was  which  made  her  blush,  because,  if  he  had 
been  a  common  man,  a  mere  Bunker,  he  might,  with  his  know- 
ledge of  his  class,  have  proved  so  useful  a  servant  to  her,  so  admir- 
able a  vizier.  Now,  unfortunately,  she  felt  that  she  could  only 
make  him  useful  in  tthis  way  after  she  had  confided  in  him ;  and 
that  to  confide  in  him  might  raise  dangerous  thoughts  in  the 
young  man's  head.    No ;  she  must  not  confide  in  him. 

It  shows  what  a  thoughtful  young  person  Angela  was  that  she 
would. blush  all  by  herself  only  to  think  of  danger  to  Harry 
Goslett. 

She  passed  all  that  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  and 
night  in  a  dream  ov^  the  Palace  of  Delight  and  the  College  for 
educating  people  in  sweet  and  pleasant  things — ^the  College  of 
Art. 

On  the  next  morning  a  cold  chill  fell  upon  her,  caused  I  know 
not  how ;  not  by  the  weather,  which  was  the  bright  and  hot  weather 
of  last  July ;  not  by  any  ailment  of  her  own,  beoEiuse  Angela  owned 
the  most  perfect  mechanism  ever  constructed  by  Nature ;  nor  by 
any  unpleasantness  in  the  House,  because,  now  that  she  had  her  own 
room,  she  generally  breakfasted  alone;  nor  by  anything  in  the 
daily  papers — which  frequently,  by  their  evil  telegrams  and  terri- 
fying forebodings,  do  poison  the  spring  and  fountain-head  of  the 
day :  nor  by  any  letter,  because  the  only  one  she  had  was  from 
Constance  Woodoote  at  Newnham,  and  it  told  the  welcome  news 
that  she  was  appointed  Mathematical  Lecturer  with  so  much  a 
head  for  fees,  and  imploring  Angela  to  remember  her  promise 
that  she  would  endow  Newnham  with  a  scholarship.  Endow 
Newnham  I.  Why,  she  was  going  to  have^a  brand-new  college  of 
her  own,  to  say  nothing  of  the  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  her  depression  was  the  appearance  of  Bunker^ 
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who  came  to  tell  her  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  house  which 
would  suit  her.  No  other  house  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in  any 
way  to  compare  with  it ;  the  house  stood  close  by,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Stepney  Green.  It  was  ready  for  occupation,  the  situa- 
tion was  as  desirable  as  that  of  Tirzah  the  Beautiful ;  the  rent 
was  extremely  low,  considering  the  many  advantages;  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  place,  he  declared,  would  flock  round  a 
dressmaker  situated  in  Stepney  Green  itself;  there  were  rooms 
for  show-rooms,  with  plenty  of  other  rooms  and  everything  which 
would  be  required ;  finally,  as  if  this  were  an  additional  recom- 
mendation, Uie  house  bdoTiged  to  hvmadf* 

^  I  am  ready,'  he  said  with  a  winning  smile,  ^  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  my  own  interests  in  order  to  oblige  a  young  lady,  and  I 
wiU  take  a  lower  rent  from  you  than  I  would  from  anybody  else.' 

She  went  with  him  to  ^  view '  the  house.  One  looks  at  a  pic- 
ture, a  horse,  an. estate,  a  book,  but  one  <  views '  a  house.  Subtle 
and  beautiful  distinction,  which  shows  the  poetry  latent  in  the 
heart  of  every  house  agent  I  It  was  Bunkei^s  own.  Surely  that 
was  not  the  reason  why  it  was  let  at  double  the  rent  of  the  next 
house,  which  belonged  to  Angela  herself,  nor  why  the  tenant  had 
to  undertake  all  the  repairs,  paper,  and  painting,  external  and 
internal,  nor  why  the  rent  began  from  that  very  day,  instead  of 
the  half-quarter  or  the  next  quarter-day.  Bunker  himself  assured 
Miss  Kennedy  that  he  had  searched  the  whole  neighbourhood  for 
a  suitable  place,  but  could  find  none  so  good  as  his  own  house.  As 
for  the  houses  of  the  Messenger  Property,  they  were  liable,  he  said, 
to  the  demands  of  a  lawyer's  firm,  which  had  no  mercy  on  a  tenant, 
while  as  for  himself,  he  was  full  of  compassion,  and  always  ready 
to  listen  to  reason.  He  wanted  no  other  recommendation  than  a 
year's  rent  paid  in  advance,  and  would  undertake  to  execute,  at 
the  tenant's  cost,  the  whole  of  the  painting,  papering,  whitewash- 
ing, roofing,  pipes,  chinmeys,  and  general  work  himself;  <  whereas, 
young  lady,'  he  added,  ^  if  you  had  taken  one  of  those  Messenger 
houses,  you  cannot  tell  in  what  hands  you  would  have  foimd  yoxur- 
self,  nor  what  charges  you  would  have  had  to  pay.' 

He  shook  his  fat  head,  and  rattled  his  keys  in  his  pocket.  So 
strong  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  believe  what  is  said, 
in  spite  of  all  experience  to  the  contrary,  that  his  victim  smiled 
and  thanked  him,  knowing  very  well  that  the  next  minute  she 
would  be  angry  with  herself  for  so  easily  becoming  a  dupe  to  a 
clumsy  rogue- 
She  thanked  him  for  his  consideration,  she  said,  yet  she  was 
uneasily  conscious  that  he  was  overreaching  her  in  some  way,  and 
0b6  hesitfttedy  r-^         t 
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^  On  the  Green,'  he  said*  ^  What  a  position  I  Looking  out  on 
the  garden  I    With  such  rooms  I     And  so  cheap  I ' 

<  I  don't  know,'  she  replied,  ^  I  most  consult  some  one.' 

<  As  to  that,'  he  said,  ^  there  may  be  another  tenant ;  I  oant 
keep  offers  open.    Take  it,  Miss,  or  leave  it.    There  I ' 

While  she  still  hesitated,  he  added  one  more  recommendatioii. 
^  An  old  house  it  is,  but  solid,  and  will  stand  for  ever.    Whj, 
old  Mr.  Messenger  was  bom  here.' 

*  Was  he  ? '  she  cried,  'was  my — was  Mr.  Messenger  actually 
bom  here  ? ' 

She  hesitated  no  longer.  She  took  the  house  at  his  own  price ; 
she  accepted  his  terms,  extortionate  and  grasping  as  they  were. 

When  the  bargain  was  completed — ^when  she  had  promised  to 
sign  the  agreement  for  a  twelvemonth,  pay  a  year  in  advance,  and 
appoint  the  disinterested  one  her  executor  of  repairs,  she  returned 
to  Bormalack's.  In  the  doorway,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth, 
lounged  the  Idle  Apprentice. 

'  I  saw  you,'  he  said, '  with  the  benevolent  Bunker.  You  have 
fiedlen  a  prey  to  my  uncle  ? ' 

'  I  have  taken  a  house  from  him.' 

<  The  two  phrases  are  convertible.  Those  who  take  his  houses 
are  his  victims.    I  hope  no  great  mischief  is  done.' 

<  Not  much,  I  think.' 

The  young  man  threw  away  his  cigarette. 

*  Seriously,  Miss  Kennedy,'  he  said, '  my  good  uncle  will  pos- 
sess himself  of  all  the  money  he  can  get  out  of  you.    Have  a 


care.' 


<  He  can  do  me  no  harm,  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  wanted  a 
house  soon,  and  he  has  found  me  one.  What  does  it  matter  if  I 
pay  a  little  more  than  I  ought  ? ' 

<  What  does  it  matter  ? '  Harry  was  not  versed  in  details  of 
trade,  but  he  knew  enough  to  feel  that  this  kind  of  talk  was  un- 
practical. '  What  does  it  matter  ?  My  dear  young  lady,  if  you  go 
into  business,  you  must  look  after  the  sixpences.' 

Miss  Kennedy  looked  embarrassed.  She  had  betrayed  heroelf, 
she  thought.    '  I  know — I  know.    But  he  talked  me  over.' 

'I  Aaw  heard,'  said  the  practical  man,  looking  profoundly 
wise,  '  that  he  who  would  save  money  must  even  consider" that 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  guinea  and  a  sovereign ;  and  that 
he  shouldn't  pay  a  cabman  more  than  twice  his  fare,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  pay  half-a-guinea  for  Heidsieck  Monopole  when  he  can 
get  Pommery  and  Gteno  at  seven^and-sixpence.' 

Then  he,  too,  paused  abruptly,  because  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
])ptrayed  himself,  What  haye  cabinet-mal^ers  to  do  with  Pommery 
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and  Oreno  ?  Fortunately,  Angela  did  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech.  She  was  reflecting  on  the  ease  with  which  a  crafty  man — 
say  Bunker— may  compass  his  ends  with  the  simple — say  herself. 
*I  do  not  pretend,'  he  said,  Ho  know  all  the  ropes,  but  I 
should  not  have  allowed  you  to  be  taken  in  quite  so  readily  by 
this  good  uncle.  Do  you  know — '  his  eyes,  when  they  were  serious, 
which  was  not  often,  were  really  good.  Angela  perceived  they 
were  serious  now, — *  Do  you  know  that  the  name  of  the  Uncle 
who  was  indirectly,  so  to  speak,  connected  with  the  Robin  Bed- 
breasts,  was  originally  Bunker  ?  He  changed  it  after  the  children 
were  dead,  and  he  came  into  the  property.' 

<  I  widi  you  had  been  with  me,'  she  said  simply.  <  But  I  sup- 
pose I  must  take  my  chance  as  other  girls  do.' 

<  Most  other  girls  have  got  men  to  advise  them.  Have  you  no 
one  ? ' 

*  I  might  have ' — she  was  thinking  of  her  lawyers — ^who  were 
paid  to  advise  her  if  required.  '  But  I  will  find  out  things  for 
myself.' 

'  And  at  what  a  price  1  Are  your  pockets  lined  with  gold,  MiJs 
Kennedy  ? '    They  certainly  were,  but  he  did  not  know  i^. 

*  I  will  try  to  be  careful.    Thank  you.' 

*  As  regards  going  with  you,  I  am  always  at  your  command. 
I  will  be  your  servant,  if  you  will  accept  me  as  such.' 

This  was  going  a  step  farther  than  seemed  altogether  safe. 
Angela  was  hardly  prepared  to  receive  a  cabinet-maker,  however 
polite  and  refined  he  might  seem,  as  a  lover. 

<  I  believe,'  she  said, '  that  in  our  class  of  life  it  is  customary 
for  young  people  to  "  keep  company,"  is  it  not  ? ' 

^It  is  not  uncommon,'  he  replied,  with  much  earnestness. 
'  The  custom  has  even  been  imitated  by  the  higher  classes.' 

^  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  I  am  not  going  to  keep  company 
with  any  one ;  but,  if  you  please  to  help  me,  if  I  ask  your  advice,  I 
shall  be  grateful.' 

<  Your  gratitude,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  <  ought  to  make  any 
man  happy ! ' 

*Your  compliments,'  she  retorted,  *will  certainly  kill  my 
gratitude ;  and  now,  Mr.  Goslett,  don*t  you  really  think  that  you 
should  try  to  do  some  work  ?  Is  it  right  to  lounge  away  the  days 
among  the  streets?  Are  yofwr  pockets,  I  may  ask,  lined  with 
gold?' 

*  I  am  looking  for  work.  I  am  hunting  everywhere  for  work. 
My  uncle  is  going  to  find  me  a  workshop.  Then  I  shall  request 
the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel, 
and  the  Mile  End  Road.    H.  G.  respectfully  solicits  a^t^y^H^ 
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laughed  as  if  there  ooold  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  future,  and 
as  if  a  few  years  of  looking  around  were  of  no  importancer  Then 
he  bowed  to  Angela  in  the  character  of  the  Complete  Cabinet- 
maker. ^Orders,  madam,  orders  executed  with  neatness  and 
despatch.    The  highest  price  given  for  second-hand  furniture.' 

She  had  got  her  house,  however,  though  she  was  going  to  pay 
far  too  much  for  it.  That  was  a  great  thing,  and,  as  the  more 
important  schemes  could  not  be  all  commenced  at  a  moment's 
notice,  she  would  begin  with  the  lesser — ^her  dressmaker's  s1m^« 

Here  Mr.  Goslett  could  not  help  her.  She  applied^  therefore, 
again  to  Mr.  Bunker,  who  had  a  Begistry  Office  for  situations 
wanted.  '  My  terms,'  he  said,  ^  are  five  shillings  on  application 
and  five  shillings  for  each  person  engaged.' 

He  did  not  say  that  he  took  half-a-crown  firom  each  person  who 
wanted  a  place  and  five  shillings  on  her  getting  the  place.  His 
ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  on  principle  he  never  spoke 
of  things  which  might  cause  unpleasant  remarks.  Besides,  no  one 
Knew  the  trouble  he  had  to  take  in  suiting  people. 

^  I  knew,'  he  said,  ^  that  you  would  come  back  to  me.  People 
will  only  find  out  my  worth  when  I  am  gone.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  be  worth  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Bunker,'  said 
Angela. 

*  Pretty  well,  young  lady.  Pretty  well.  Ah!  my  nephews  will  be 
the  gainers.  But  not  what  I  might  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  meanness,  the — the — Hunxiness  of  that  wicked  old  man.' 

<  Do  you  think  you  can  find  me  what  I  want,  Mr.  Bunker  P ' 

*  Can  I  ? '  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  great  book.  *  Look 
at  this  long  list;  all  ready  to  better  themselves.  Apprentices 
anxious  to  get  through  their  articles,  and  improvers  to  be  dress- 
makers, and  dressmakers  to  be  forewomen,  and  forewomen  to  be 
mistresses.  That  is  the  way  of  the  world,  young  lady.  Sweet 
contentment,  where  art  thou  ? '  The  pastoral  simplicity  of  his 
words  and  attitude  were  inexpressibly  comic. 

^  And  how  are  you  going  to  b^n.  Miss  Kennedy  ? ' 
*  Quietly,  at  first.' 

<  Then  you'll  want  a  matter  of  one  or  two  dressmakers,  and 
half-a-dozen  improvers.    The  apprentices  will  come  later.' 

'  What  are  the  general  wages  in  this  part  of  London  ? ' 

<  The  dressmakers  get  sixteen  shillings  a  week ;  the  improvers 
six.  They  bring  their  own  dinners,  and  you  give  them  their  tea* 
But,  of  course,  you  know  all  that.' 

<  Of  course/  said  Anpela,  making  a  note  of  the  feet,  notwith- 
standing. 
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^  Ab  for  one  of  your  dressmakers,  I  can  recommend  you  Bebekah 
Hermitage,  daughter  of  the  Sev.  Percival  Hermitage.  She  cannot 
get  a  situation,  because  of  her  frther's  religious  opinions/ 

^  That  seems  strange.    What  are  they  ? ' 

^  Why,  he's  Minister  of  the  Seventh  Day  Independents.  TheyVe 
got  a  chapel  in  Bedman's  Bow;  they  have  their  services  on 
Saturday  because,  they  say — and  it  seems  true — ^that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  has  never  been  aboUshed  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
them.  I  wonder  the  Bishops  don't  take  it  up.  Well,  there  it  is* 
On  Saturdays  she  won't  work,  and  on  Sundays  she  don't  like  to, 
because  the  other  people  don't.' 

^  Has  she  any  religious  objection,'  asked  Angela,  ^  to  working 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ? ' 

<  No ;  and  I'll  send  her  over.  Miss  Kennedy,  this  evening,  if  you 
will  see  her.  Youll  get  her  cheap  because  no  one  else  will  have 
her.  Very  good.  Then  there  is  Nelly  Sorensen.  I  know  she 
would  like  to  go  out,  but  her  father  is  particular.  Not  that  he's 
any  right  to  be,  being  a  Pauper.  If  a  man  like  me  or  the  late  Mr. 
Me66enger,my  Mend,  chooses  to  be  particular,  it's  nothing  but  right. 
As  for  Captain  Sorensen — why,  it's  the  Pride  after  the  fall,  instead 
of  before  it.    Which  makes  it,  to  a  substantial  man,  sickenin'.' 

'  Who  is  Captain  Sorensen  ? ' 

^  He  lives  in  the  Asylum  along  the  Whitechapel  Boad,  only 
ten  minutes  or  so  from  here.  Nelly  Sorensen  is  as  clever  a  work- 
woman as  you  will  get.  If  I  were  you.  Miss  Kennedy,  I  would 
go  and  find  her  at  home.  Then  you  can  see  her  work  and  talk 
to  her.  As  for  her  father,  keep  him  in  his  right  place.  Pride  in 
an  Almshouse  I  Why,  you'd  hardly  believe  it ;  but  I  wanted  to 
put  his  girl  in  a  shop  where  they  employ  fifty  hands,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  it,  because  he  didn't  like  the  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Said  he  was  a  grinder  and  an  oppressor.  My  answer  to 
such  is,  and  always  will  be,  "  Take  it  or  leave  it."  If  they  won't 
take  it,  there's  heaps  that  must.  As  old  Mr.  Messeng^  used  to 
say,  **  Bunker,  my  firiend,"  or  **  Bunker,  my  only  friend,"  some- 
times, "Your  remarks  is  true  wisdom."  Yes,  Miss  Kennedy,  I 
will  go  with  you,  to  show  you  the  way.'  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
^  Half-past  four.  I  dare  say  it  will  take  half  an  hour  there  and  back 
— ^which  with  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk,  we  shall  charge  as 
an  hour's  time,  which  is  half-a-crown.  Thank  you.  An  hour,'  he 
added,  with  great  feeling, '  an  hour,  like  a  pint  of  beer,  cannot  be 
xlivided.  And  on  these  easy  terms,  Miss  Kennedy,  you  will  find 
me  always  ready  to  work  for  you  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  thinking 
of  your  interests  even  at  meals,  so  as  not  to  split  an  hour  or  wastOr 
timei  and  to  save  trouble  in  reckoning  up.'  u,y, uz^u  uy  ^lOOglC 
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A  WHOLESOME  dread  of  prolixity,  tempered  by  a  not  unnatural 
desire  to  secure  my  readers'  immediate  and  undivided  attention, 
impels  me  to  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  confess,  without  &rther 
reserve  or  circumlocution,  that  this  veracious  chronicle  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  record  of  as  pretty  a  little  love-affair  as 
ever  drew  sigh  from  sympathetic  bosom.  Now,  the  most  interest- 
ing personage  in  a  love-story  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  its 
heroine.  And  the  first  duty  incumbent  upon  the  narrator  of  such 
a  story  is  that  of  describing  his  heroine  in  the  most  glowing 
language  his  pen  can  command.  Well,  my  heroine's  name  is 
Mabsie.  And,  as  a  facetious  young  lady  once  informed  the  select 
but  limited  social  circle  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  revolve, 
Mabsie  is  ^  the  shott  for  Mab.' 

This  last  announcement  may  seem  trivial  to  the  unobservant, 
but  it  is  not  so ;  for  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  ezpldning 
that  my  pretty  Mabsie  was  really  named  after  the  &mou8  little 
potentate  whose  coachman  was  ^  a  small  grey-coated  gnat.'  And 
why  not  ?  No  fairy  that  ever  danced  in  the  moonlight,  in  the 
good  old  times  when  fairies  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  was 
half  so  lithe,  or  half  so  volatile,  or  half  so  delicately  fashioned  as 
she.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  under  which  she  first  became 
^  one  of  us  '  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unusual,  if  not  exactly 
romantic ;  though  the  scene  of  their  enactment  was  just  an 
ordinary  matter-of-fact  apartment  in  the  Alexandra  Hotel. 

To  my  temporary  home  in  that  most  pleasant  of  metropolitan 
hostelries  I  returned,  one  evening  last  summer,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  very  tired,  very 
much  bored  by  the  perusal  of  a  heap  of  grimy  old  MSS.,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  operation  of  dining  could  no  longer  be 
postponed  without  grave  dereliction  of  a  very  grave  duty.  Deter- 
mined to  perform  that  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  knocked 
at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  chamber ;  described  my  condition  to  a 
member  of  my  family  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  tossing  the  furniture 
of  her  room  from  side  to  side  with  reckless  impetuosity ;  and  paused 
for  a  reply.  I  received  one,  immediate,  terse,  and  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  imwonted  excitement.     '  Come  in,  quick  !  and  shut  the  door.' 

I  obeyed,  of  course;  and,  seeing  three  chairs  and  a  towel-horse 
turned  upside-down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  prepared  to  restore 
them  to  their  normal  position :  whereupon,  a  grey,  brown,  fluffy 
object,  with  a  long,  grey,  fluffy  tail,  dashed  past  me,  like  a  coi^et, 
^d  vanished  behind  the  wardrobe,  "'^' """  "^  ^^^^^.^  '' 
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*  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  that  ? '  I  asked ;  not  a  little 
startled  by  the  apparition,  and  very  much  astonished  at  the 
suddenness  of  its  disappearance. 

*That  is  Mabsie,'  said  the  member  of  my  family.  *Do  you 
think  you  could  catch  her  ?  ^ 

I  thought  I  could  ;  and  essayed  to  move  the  wardrobe,  which, 
however,  proved  to  be  so  inconveniently  heavy  that  I  reconsidered 
the  matter,  and  rang  for  the  waiting-maid,  who  declined  to  inter- 
fere, on  the  ground  that  she  was  ^frightened  to  death  of  the 
parrot.'  The  <  parrot,'  indeed  I  Truly  it  is  high  time  that 
board  schools  w^e  established  everywhere. 

Scorning  the  aid  of  so  ignorant  a  domestic,  I  gave  another  tug 
at  the  ponderous  structure,  and  succeeded,  after  much  painful 
travail,  in  moving  it  nearly  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  wall ; 
when,  straightway,  the  fluffy  mass  darted  over  my  head,  looked 
down  upon  me  with  well-bred  curiosity  from  the  top  of  the  bed- 
stead, sat  for  a  moment  on  the  handle  of  the  water  jug,  knocked 
over  a  candlestick,  and  finally  settled  itself  comfortably  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Blessing  Fate  for  my  opportunity — for  I  have 
already  hinted  that  I  was  famishing — I  now  made  a  grab  at  the 
furry  meteor;  and  was  rewarded  for  my  pains  with  a  volley  of 
abusive  language  which  would  have  left  Mark  Twain's  blue  jays 
nowhere.  Assuredly,  Miss  Mabsie's  education  had  not  stopped 
short  at  f  he  *  rudiments '  of  invective. 

The  step  Irom  the  mantelpiece  to  the  window-frame  being  a 
mere  trifle  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  thereabouts,  Mabsie 
accomplished  it  at  a  single  bound ;  and,  seated  on  a  convenient 
cross-bar,  watched  the  movements  of  the  carriages  in  Hyde  Park 
with  manifest  interest.  Then  I  bethought  me  of  diplomacy.  My 
friend's  open  cage  stood  on  a  table  close  by.  I  gently  moved  it  to 
the  window,  and,  while  she  was  engaged  in  criticising  the  dress  of  a 
severely  sesthetic  young  lady  who  occupied  the  seat  of  honour  in  a 
barouche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the*  road,  my  cautious  relative 
and  I  succeeded  in  quietly  elbowing  her  into  her  normal  habitation. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this 
remarkable  young  person  at  my  leisure ;  and,  truly,  I  no  longer 
marvelled  at  her  evident  disapproval  of  her  aesthetic  sister's  habili- 
ments. Her  own  garments  were  conceived  in  irreproachable  taste, 
and  the  form  they  clothed  was  perfect.  Imagine  a  little  body, 
about  as  large  as  that  of  a  fine  full-grown  squirrel,  covered  with 
soft  fur,  in  which  a  thousand  tints  of  grey  and  black  and  orange 
are  so  cunningly  intermingled  with  each  other  that  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  resulting  colour  by  any  generic  term.  Imagine 
a  wee  face,  like  that  of  a  dear  little  old  lady,  who  has  seen  much  . 
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sorrow,  but  borne  it  so  bravely  that  it  has  in  no  wise  dimmed  the 
flash  of  her  bright  brown  eyes,  though  the  expression  of  oertain 
sad  lines  around  her  pretty  mouth  is  too  pathetic  to  be  misnnder- 
stoodb  Imagine,  in  the  middle  of  this  little  lady's  forebeed^  a  snow- 
white  patch,  like  the  hamdeau  of  a  Sister  of  Charity ;  and,  on 
either  side  of  her  head,  a  rich  black  plume,  so  light  that  it  looks 
as  if  a  breath  would  serve  to  disperse  it  into  infinite  space. 
Finally,  in^igine,  in  place  of  the  little  lady's  hands,  two  delicate 
brown  paws ;  in  place  of  her  high-heeled  shoes,  two  well-formed 
feet,  strong  enough  to  hang  by  head  downwards  should  occasion 
render  such  a  proceeding  desirable,  or  to  sit  upon,  or  to  leap  withal 
over  a  grand  pianoforte,  or  a  Japanese  screen,  or  any  other  reason- 
able obstacle  you  choose  to  place  in  their  way ;  in  lieu  of  her  train, 
picture  to  yourself  a  tail,  longer  than  that  appertaining  to  the 
grandest  dioi  in  the  chJatea/a,  of  the  Marquis  de  Carahas,  grey  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  and,  at  another,  marked  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  cinnamon*  Imagine  all  this,  I  say,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Mabsie's  personal 
appearance ;  and  will  probably  be  prepared  to  hear  that  she  is  a 
marmoset — not  of  the  common  kind  usually  sold  in  bird-shops, 
but  of  a  rarer,  more  delicate,  and  more  easily  tameable  species,^ 
remarkable  for  the  gi*ace  of  its  movements,  the  gentleness  of  its 
disposition,  and  the  modest  propriety  of  its  demeanour  (when  not 
provoked  to  put  the  blue  jays  to  shame  by  the  violence  of  its  exe- 
crations). 

Mabsie  did  not  in  the  least  mind  being  looked  at.  I  think 
she  rather  liked  it.  When  I  offered  her  a  piece  of  cake,  she  put 
her  right  hand  out  of  the  cage  and  took  it,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  was  not  only  privileged  to  expect  polite  attention,  but  really 
did  expect  it.  And  she  ate  her  little  morsel  as  delicately  as  ^ 
SQSthetic  young  lady  would  have  eaten  an  ice-wafer  at  a  garden 
party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  mite  of  cake  cemented 
our  friendship,  for  good  and  all ;  for  we  have  never,  since  I  offered 
it  to  her,  had  a  dispute  upon  any  subject  whatever.  Indeed,  the 
look  she  gave  me  was  as  good  as  a  bond  of  truce,  sealed,  signed, 
and  delivered. 

So  Mabsie  became  ^  one  of  us.'  And  we  took  her  down  to  oar 
quiet  country  home,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  so  deUghtfol  an 
addition  to  our  family  circle.  Albdt,  I  regret  to  say  that  her 
reception  by  certain  members  of  that  amiable  confiratemity  wes  not 
altogether  such  as  we  could  have  desired.  The  truth  is,  we— that 
is  to  say,  the  member  of  my  family  to  whom  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  allude  and  myself — ^live  under  a  zoooiaoy. 
\'Btif€ii6f9KUXllcaxk^^xifs^^  TheoxdixlaI70pecieeis^ailpa2?jS80Mw• 
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And  among  the  zoocrata  are  certain  dignitariefl^  who,  not  having 
been  consulted  on  this  matter,  took  grieTous  offence  at  the  want 
of  proper  respect  shown  to  them  by  their  inferiors.  Miss  Topsy, 
a  black*and-tan  toy  terrier  of  exalted  lineage,  and  such  very- 
exslted-indeed  ideas  of  her  own  sovereign  rights  that  a  sarcastic 
fidend  of  mine  calls  her  ^  the  home-ruler ' — Miss  Topsy,  the  beloved, 
the  petted,  the  spoiled,  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  our  new 
friend.  Mistress  Chloe,  a  princess  of  the  Pug  dynasty,  did  indeed 
condescend  to  look,  and  even  to  sniff;  but  evidently  with  no 
more  friendly  intention  than  that  of  discovering  whether  or  not  the 
mass  of  fluff  was  good  for  food.  As  for  Mr.  Bollo,  seeing  that  he 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  swallowing  such  a 
dinner,  cage  and  all,  at  a  gulp,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  say  nothing 
to  him  about  the  matter;  hoping  that  in  process  of  time  it  might 
be  possible  to  strike  out  some  line  of  policy  equally  agreeable  to  all 
parties. 

Meanwhile,  thinking  that  Mabaie's  limbs  looked  cramped  after 
her  long  journey,  I  took  her  into  the  dining-room,  and  set  her 
free,  for  a  run.  A  grey-black-and -orange  flash  darted  instantly 
from  the  cage  door  to  the  window-curtain.  At  the  same  moment, 
a  black-and-tan  flash  darted  from  under  my  chair.  By  dint  of 
superhuman  alacrity,  for  which  I  am  not  generally  remarkable,  I 
succeeded  in  hooking  my  finger  into  the  collar  of  the  last-named 
flash,  for — say  half  a  second.  By  the  time  that  half-second  had 
expired,  Mabsie  was  safe  on  the  curtain-pole,  looking  down  upon 
the  world  below,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  as  who  should  say, 
*  Dear  friend,  you  really  must  run  fietster,  if  you  do  not  want  to 
lose  sight  of  the  tip  of  my  tail  in  the  distance.*  Whereupon, 
Miss  Topsy  confessed  hersdf  fairly  vanquished ;  the  internecine 
feud  came  to  an  end ;  and  all  parties  agreed  to  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  imity. 

Like  most  spoiled  beauties,  Mabsie  soon  began  to  show  signs 
of  a  temper  delightfully  capricious.  One  day,  when  a  lady  (to 
whom  I  had  imprudently  described  her  as  a  paragon  of  affability) 
came  to  see  her,  she  refused  to  put  as  much  as  the  tip  of  her  nose 
out  of  bed  until  her  visitor  had  departed,  when  she  immediately 
exhibited  herself  at  her  best — that  is  to  say,  she  ate  up  a  whole 
banana,  and  tore  my  fiivourite  pen-wiper  to  shreds.  She  will  some- 
times remain  inert  all  day,  and  rush  about  her  cage  in  the  even- 
ing like  a  mad  thing ;  or  be  as  lively  as  a  squirrel  in  the  morning, 
and  retire  to  rest  at  noon,  to  reappear  no  more  until  noon  the 
next  day.  Her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  curtain-pole  re- 
maining imdisputed,  she  delights  in  perching  herself  on  its  exact 
centre,  and  summonimr  all  the  other  marmosets  in  the  world  to  her 
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Goorty  by  means  of  a  cry,  which  we  at  first  mistook  for  a  whistie^ 
though  subsequent  observation  proved  it  to  proceed  directly  from 
the  lungs.  This  ory  is  very  remarkable.  Though  miles  above  the 
range  of  ordinary  soprano  toices,  it  is  a  true  ^  chest-note.'  A 
great  musician — ^Herr  Wagner,  for  instance — ^would  describe  it  as 
the  five-times-marked  g^  the  pitch  of  which  is  an  octave  higher 
than  that  of  the  highest  Q-  on  the  pianoforte  I  The  note  is  always 
the  same,  and  always  repeated  four  times.  Then  follows  a  pause 
of  a  minute,  or  thereabouts ;  then  another  fourfold  cry,  followed 
by  another  pause,  and  so  on,  throughout  an  entire  afternoon.  I 
am  not  superstitious.  It  taxes  my  credulity  to  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  But,  I  do  believe  that  this  cry  is  Masonic, 
and  intelligible  only  to  marmosets  of  high  intellectual  culture ; 
and  I  lived  for  a  long  time  in  daily  hope  of  hearing  some  Past 
Master  of  the  Higher  Initiation  reply  to  it. 

Wiser  than  some  of  her  human  sisters,  Mabsie  never  sings  out 
of  tune.  When  she  is  ^  not  in  good  voice '  she  holds  her  peace. 
She  held  her  peace  so  long  last  winter,  that  we  began  to  fear  that 
she  must  be  seriously  out  of  health.  So  I  wrote  to  an  experienced 
ke€{)er  at  the  Zoological  Grardens,  and  entreated  him  to  prescribe 
for  her.  He  prescribed  sponge-cakes  steeped  in  cream,  and  hot- 
house grapes.  By  dint  of  perseverance  we  succeeded,  at  that  un- 
timely season,  in  getting  a  very  few  grapes,  at  the  rate  of  three- 
pence each ;  and,  of  these,  she  condescended  just  to  taste  one  or 
two  of  the  best.  The  cakes  and  cream  were  more  successful,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  her  favourite  food.  She  likes  a  grape 
occasionally ;  but,  if  disturbed  while  eating  it,  drops  it  instantly, 
and  never  stoops  to  pick  it  up.  We  thought,  at  first,  that  this 
was  because  she  did  not  really  care  for  the  fruit ;  but  may  not 
the  habit  be  traced  to  a  still  more  natural  cause?  A  banana, 
dropped  in  the  forest,  falls  twenty  feet  at  a  stretch ;  and  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  while  to  run  down  after  it,  with  a  dozen  bunches 
of  ripe  fruit  hanging  within  reach.  When  Mabsie  drops  a  grape, 
she  does  not  stay  to  calculate  the  distance  it  has  fallen,  but 
leaves  it  to  its  fate,  and  holds  out  her  hand  for  another. 

Still,  there  are  troubles  which  neither  grapes,  nor  bananas,  nor 
even  cakes  and  cream  can  cure.  And,  before  very  long,  it  became 
so  evident  that  our  poor  little  Mabsie  lacked  something,  that  we 
grew  quite  uneasy  about  her.  At  last,  it  dawned  upon  our  minds 
that  that  something  might  possibly  be  a  mate.  To  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  test,  we  showed  her  a  looking-glass ;  and  her  attempts 
to  caress  her  own  reflection  within  it  were  so  piteously  touching, 
that  we  determined  to  seek  a  suitable  companion  for  her  the  very 
next  time  we  found  ourselves  in  London.    Alas  1  there  was  not  even 
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a  marmoset  of  the  common  white^whiskered  species  exposed  for  sale 
in  any  shop  we  visited.  In  this  sore  strait,  the  friendly  keeper 
8tig^;ested  a  visit  to  ^  Jamraoh's ;'  where  he  told  me  I  was  quite 
*  sure  to  get  my  money's  worth  for  my  money.'  So,  I  wended  my 
way  to  the  far  East— not  on  the  hump  of  a  camel,  but  on  the 
knife-board  of  a  Blackwall  omnibus — and,  in  due  time,  found  my^ 
self  in  the  &mous  naturalist's  menagerie,  where  I  saw  all  manner 
of  beasts,  furred,  feathered,  shelled,  and  scaled ;  but,  not  so  much 
as  the  ghost  of  a  pencil-eared  marmoset.  So  I  was  fain  to  content 
myself  with  a  promise  of  the  earliest  intelligence  of  an  expected 
consignment.  Meanwhile,  well  knowing  that  no  vulgar  animal  was 
ever  permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Mr.  Jam- 
lach's  vivarium,  I  intimated  my  intense  desire  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  its  inmates ;  whereupon  I  was  politely  intro- 
duced to  a  blue-bird,  a  lion,  an  ocelot,  a  llama,  a  mongoose,  a 
mocking-bird,  a  tiger,  a  nonpareil,  a  bonnet-monkey,  a  laugh- 
ing-jackass, a  dorsal  squirrel,  and  a  jerboa. 

It  seems  invidious  to  descend  to  particulars  in  describing  a 
company  so  truly  select.  Yet  there  are  distinctions,  even  among 
the  arhme  de  la  crime  of  the  very  best  society ;  and  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  presence  of  these  (Ustinguished  representatives  of 
the  haute  noblease,  before  I  found  that  my  ability  to  resist  their 
seductions  extended  only  to  the  first  ten  members  of  the  august 
fraternity.  To  the  charms  of  the  remaining  two  I  succumbed 
there  and  then.  The  jerboa  ^  was  simply  irresistible,  with  its  pretty 
hare-like  face,  its  great  black  eyes  as  round  as  marbles,  its  dainty 
little  stilts,  and  the  black-and-white  tuft,  like  a  bundle  of  silk,  at 
the  end  of  its  long  lithe  tail.  And  the  dorsal  squirrel  ?  ^  Well, 
its  back  was  covered  with  soft  black  velvet,  of  a  richness  quite  un- 
approachable in  these  degenerate  days,  though  our  great-great- 
grandmothers  may  perhaps  have  worn  something  more  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  it.  Its  sides  were  of  orange-coloured  satin ;  and 
in  place  of  a  tail,  it  waved  above  its  back  a  glorious  ostrich-fea- 
ther, tinted  with  black  and  grey  and  richest  tawny  red,  in  infinite 
gradations  which  would  have  defied  the  pencil  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
himself.  Yes ;  to  these  two  cunning  enchanters  I  lost  my  heart 
on  the  spot;  and,  impatient  to  efiect  their  ransom,  I  caused  them  to 
be  sent,  that  very  day,  to  my  room  at  the  Alexandra,  where,  in  due 
time,  I  retired  to  rest,  with  a  cage  at  each  end  of  my  bed. 

I  dreamed  that  a  r^ment  of  Sappers  and  Miners  from  the 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  was  sawing  the  house  to  pieces.  (Pardon 
me,  0  brave  Life  Cruards,  if  you  can.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  foolish- 
ness of  dreams. )  Being  only  a  lodger,  I  did  not  feel  myself  called 
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upon  to  interfere,  until  the  noise  of  some  hnndied  and  fifty  hand- 
saws was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence.    Then  I  awoke, 
in  some  confusion  of  mind ;  and,  by  the  glimmer  of  my  night- 
light,  beheld  a  million  jerboas  skipping  about  the  room  in  every 
conceivable  direction.    Such  a  multitude  of  living  creatures  I 
never  saw  before ;  not  even  in  a  bee-hive.    However,  on  lighting 
my  candle,  I  found  that  I  had  made  a  trifling  mistake.    There 
was  only  one  jerboa.     But^that  one  possessed  the  power  of  jump- 
ing in  a  million  different  directions,  and  staring  at  me  frcnn  a 
million  different  points  of  view,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
His  movements  were  so  noiseless,  and  his  long  springs  so  incon- 
ceivably rapid,  that  the  effect  they  produced  was  that  of  a  flickering 
shadow,  weaving  its  network  from  end  to  end  of  the  room  in  che- 
quered lines  which  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  so  swiftly  that 
it  made  one's  head  feel  quite  dizzy  to  watch  them.    Common 
sense  assured  me  that  five  minutes  of  such  exercise  as  that  would 
suffice  to  tire  out  the  noblest- bom  jerboa  that  ever  traced  back 
its  descent  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho :  so  I  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  my  bed,  and  quietly  awaited  results.     After  the  lapse  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  my  faith  in  common  sense  began  to 
waver.    Twenty  minutes  later,  I  found  it  desirable  to  reject  all 
evidence  save  that  based  upon  experience;  and,  as  the  result  I 
had  awaited  seemed  as  far  distant  as  ever,  I  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate my  good  fortune  by  overt  acts  of  interference  with  the 
natural  course  of  events.    I  threw  down  a  piece  of  cake — some 
bread — a  handful  of  Indian  com.    But  my  enchantments  were  in 
vain.    I  might  as  well  have  offered  a  slice  of  cold  bacon  to  Brillat- 
Savarin.    Having  provided  all  manner  of  meats  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  my  guests,  I  was  enabled  tp  try  the  effect  of  a  cabbage- 
leaf.    After  taking  just  one  bite  at  this  in  passing,  my  fiiend 
jumped  straight  into  the  fender.    I  did  the  same ;  and  surprised 
him  so  much  by  my  unwonted  agility,  that  he  stood  still  to  stare 
at  me.    This  little  act  of  indiscretion  lost  him  the  game.     I 
caught  him,  point  blank,  and,  his  own  cage  being  bitten  through 
and  through,  I  put  him  into  that  belonging  to  the  Dorsal  SquirreL 
Quite   undisturbed  by  this  summary  proceeding,  he  instantly 
began  to  devour  every  scrap  of  food  he  foimd  in  the  house,  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  its  lawful  occupant,  who  cursed  him  by  his 
gods  in  tones  quite  awful  to  listen  to.    It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  distressing  exhibition  of  profimity  was  completely  thrown 
away.    Unmoved  by  the  muttered  oaths  of  his  irascible  neighbour, 
the  bold  Egyptian  followed  up  his  attack  upon  the  food  by  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  the  cage.    The  one  task  was,  clearly,  quite 
as  easy  to  him  as  the  other,  and  his  determination  to  make  short 
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work  of  it  was  so  strongly  pronounced,  that  I  at  once  recognised 
the  necessity  of  keeping  awake  all  night.  It  woold  have  been  a 
weary  watch  for  me,  had  it  not  been  so  inexpressibly  amusing. 
But,  to  my  infinite  delight,  at  the  first  blush  of  dawn,  my  tor- 
mentor feU  £E»t  asleep — ^and  so  did  I.  The  next  day  being  Sunday, 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  stronger  cage  impressed  me  with 
a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  dismay.  Towards  OTentide,  however, 
the  hotel  porter,  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  trouble,  was  visited 
with  an  inspiration.  He  brought  me  a  huge  wire  rat-trap,  strong 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  gaolers  of  Potiphar  himself;  and  this, 
comfortably  padded  with  tow,  formed  a  convenient  habitation  from 
which  the  compatriot  of  the  Pharaohs  could  in  no  wise  effect  his 
escape.  So,  that  night,  I  slept  in  peace,  setting  all  the  Sappers 
and  Miners  in  the  world  at  defiance. 

Two  days  later,  I  received  notice  of  a  small  consignment  of 
marmosets,  among  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  Puck 
who  seemed  to  me  really  worthy  of  our  pretty  Mabsie.  If  I  were 
only  just  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  sentimental — ^which  I  am 
not — I  would  try  to  describe  the  first  meeting  of  the  gentle  lovers. 
But  since  experience  has  taught  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  my  pen 
is  unequal  to  the  task  of  depicting  anything  at  all  connected  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  tender  passion,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
the  interview  was  most  touching,  and  the  success  of  our  match- 
making experiment  unbounded.  The  transports  of  the  honey- 
moon subsided,  in  process  of  time,  into  a  quiet  sort  of  Darby-and- 
Joan  affection,  exceeding  beautiful  to  behold ;  and  the  happy  pair 
are  sitting,  at  this  moment,  side  by  side  upon  the  curtain-pole,  nod- 
ding their  heads  at  each  other  with  a  grave  dignity  quite  undis- 
turbed by  the  gambols  of  the  jerboa  beneath,  them,  and  scarcely 
ru£Bed  even  by  the  periodical  visits  of  the  dorsal  squirrel,  who 
runs  up,  every  five  minutes  or  so,  to  inquire  how  they  find  them- 
selves. I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  fast  young 
couple  of  the  human  species  behave  so  courteously  in  the  presence 
of  a  troublesome  visitor ;  though  I  make  no  doubt  that  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  were  every  whit  as  gracefiil  and  as 
dignified.  Well !  I  am  fond  of  dignity  myself,  and  I  confess  that 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  on  the  side  of  our  venerable  progenitors, 
and  on  that  of  the  two  tiny  creatures  who  so  prettily  remind  me  of 
them,  and  who  are  conversing  together,  as  I  write,  with  such  in- 
effable politeness,  that  I  protest  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the 
roughness  of  my  poor  human  manners.  Per  Jovem!  Mabsie  is 
putting  up  her  cheek  to  be  patted ;  and  Puck  is  actually  patting 
it  I    May  they  live  happily  together  for  ever  after ! 

W.  S.  ROCKSTBO. 
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A   COMEDY.^ 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise 

To  match  thjself  with  doth  of  fHeze. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 

PsiLiP  DoBMER;  Barl  L^Bstrange, 

MA.Baxjis  OP  Ipswich  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Lowestoft). 

PBnroiPS  Carlo  Saitfriaito. 

Aldbsd  Dorian. 

duoa  di  montelupo. 

OlairE;  Madame  Glyon. 

LATJRAy  Principeesa  Sanfriano, 

Ladt  Cowes. 

OoiTNTBss  of  St.  Asaph. 

Mabghbsa  Zanziiti. 

Other  minor  persons. 

Scene  IV. 

Salons  in  Palazzo  Sanfriano. 

Present:  the  Peincbss,  Mme.  Glyon,  L'EsTRANaB,  Ipswich, 
Marchbsa  Zanzini.  a  Bric-a-brac  seller  is  showing  ivories, 
carvings^  stuffs,  and  a  triptych. 

^Estrange  {giving  him  ba^k  an  ivory  nsstlc^),  Mr.  Brown, 
this  is  no  more  Japanese  than  I  am.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
Japanese  take  ten  years  of  their  lives  to  carve  a  ladybird  on  a 
rose-leaf?  This  is  Dutch  work,  and  very  coarse  work  even  for 
Dutch.  Have  you  never  learned  the  A  B  C  of  your  commerce, 
Mr.  Brown  ? 

Pri/ncess.  You  shouldn't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  creature. 
He  admits  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  heap  of  rubbish  to  satisfy  the 
Americani. 

L* Estrange.  Satisfaction  is  the  antithesis  of  my  emotions  in 
surveying  his  treasures.  May  I  ask  why  you  have  this  mountain 
of  fraud  in  your  presence  ? 

Princess.  Why,  surely  I  told  you.  I  am  going  to  wear  a 
Venetian  page's  dress  at  the  Malatesta  ball,  and  I  wanted  an  old 
Italian  dagger,  and  he  brought  me  one.     This  is  genuine  ? 

L' Estrange.     Have  you  bought  it  ? 

AU  rightt  ruervtd;  erUtnd  aUo  for  dramatic  reprneniatian  filT 7Ste«oi^l«^»tiPg  l^ 
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Prmcess.    Certainly.     Oh,  good  gracious  I  isn't  it  right  ? 

VEatrcunge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  telling  you,  and 
yet  you  w/ust  not  be  seen  with  it.  It  is  German  work ;  it  was 
made  at  Berlin  last  week.  Even  were  it  old,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  you.  You  want  a  Venetian  poniard  or  stiletto ;  this  is  copied 
from  a  French  misSricorde  of  the  Valois  time. 

Pri/ncees.  Oh  dear !  and  I  have  given  five  himdred  francs  for  it ! 

UEatrange.  It  is  worth  fifteen.  Send  the  impostor  away, 
and  when  you  buy  things,  do  ask  someone  who  knows.  It  is 
ignorance  that  allows  these  people  to  flood  the  world  with  ana- 
chronisms and  counterfeits. 

Prmcess.  Well,  I  confess  if  a  thing's  pretty  I  don't  mind 
much  who  made  it.  Now  I  shall  have  to  roam  all  over  the  place 
looking  for  a  poniard.  You  have  been  very  cruel.  Nobody  would 
have  noticed 

L^Eatrange*  I  will  get  you  what  you  ought  to  have,  if  it  be 
in  Bome ;  and  if  not,  I  will  telegraph  home.  I  have  a  collection 
of  daggers,  and  there  are  some  of  the  CinqvS'Cento  amongst  them. 

Prmceaa.  Too  channing  of  you.  Of  what  haven't  you  a 
collection  at  home  ? 

VEatraTtge.    Not  of  Dutch  iieatkha. 

Marcheaa.  I  have  got  at  home  the  daga  with  which  Cesare 
Borgia  had  my  forefather  killed,  after  a  banquet,  on  Quattro  Capi 
bridge,  one  nice  dark  night.  When  they  took  him  home,  it  was 
between  his  shoulder-blades :  he  dead.  If  you  like.  Princess,  I  will 
lend  it  you  with  pleasure.    It  is  the  right  epoch. 

Prmceaa.  Ob,  dear  Marchesa,  you  are  so  kind.  But,  if  it 
murdered  a  man,  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  wear  it. 

Marcheaa.  Pooh  I  They  must  all  have  murdered  many  mens 
if  they  are  real  daggers.  How  you  look !  And  you  think  nothing 
of  staring  at  the  stipplechase  out  at  Albano  when  young  Stanhope 
he  kill  himself. 

Ipawich.  But  that  was  fair,  Marchesa.  Stanhope  pitched 
on  his  head :  who  could  help  it  ? 

Marcheaa.  Ah,  your  distinctions  are  too  subtle  for  my 
simplicity.  You  think  nothing  of  killing  if  it  done  in  sport ; 
me,  I  thhik  more  excuse  for  it  when  it  done  in  passion.  But  I  go 
to  see  their  comedietta  at  Barberini.  You  come  with  me,  my 
dear ;  you  improve  my  English ;  your  own  is  so  choice. 

Ipawich.  I  come  1  But,  hang  it,  Marchesa,  one  can't  talk 
like  old  Johnson. 

Marcheaa.    Why  not  ?    We  talk  like  Dante. 

Ipavrick,    You  see,  one  can't  be  chaffed. 

Marcheaa.    Chaff?  that  m^ans  to  teaze,  to  insult,  to  ^eer,  to 
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grin.     No ;  we  not  do  that  to  one  another.    Where  is  there  wit  in 
rudeness  ?  \Exmint  Marchbsa  and  Ipswich. 

[Prince  takes  the  tradesman  apart  to  look  ai  hie  etufa ; 
L^EsTBANGB  approaches  Mhe.  Glton. 

LEstrange.  You  were  sketching  in  the  Cimontanara  this 
morning  ?     You  go  often  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.  Yes ;  it  is  beautiful  there,  looking  out  to  the 
San  Giovanni  gate. 

V Estrange.    Can  one  come  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.  No;  you  must  be  a  friend  of  the  owner.  I 
believe  there  is  one  day  in  the  week  when  anybody  may  go. 

VEstrange.  I  certainly  do  not  covet  that  one  day  in  the 
week.  Mme.  Glyon,  you  are  very  frigid  always,  but  I  want  you 
to  thaw  to  me  enough  to  tell  me  why  last  week  in  Dorian's  atelier 
you  told  me  you  had  heard  I  was  capricious?  What  conunon 
friend  have  we  who  so  thoroughly  carries  out  the  modem  theories 
of  friendship  as  to  malign  me  thus  ? 

MToe.  Glyon  (hesitates).  I  know  no  friend  of  yours.  I  am 
not  in  the  world. 

VEstrange.  Then,  if  it  were  your  own  fancy  only,  what  made 
you  think  so  ? 

Mme.  Glyon  {lifts  her  head  and  looks  at  him  coldly).  The 
story  of  yoiu-  marriage  is  common  property.  I  have  heard  it  like 
everyone  else.  If  you  find  me  too  intrusive  on  your  private  life, 
do  not  blame  me — vous  Vavez  voulu. 

UEstrange  {is  silent  a  moment  and  annoyed).  Yes ;  cer- 
tainly that  very  old,  old  story  of  a  folly  is  common  property.  But 
I  should  not  have  supposed  that  anyone  had  remembered  so  mere 
an  episode,  and  one  so  long  ago. 

Mms.  Glyon.    An  episode  1    I  heard  it  was  a  tragedy. 

V Estrange.    Who  can  have  talked  to  you  about  it  ?    Ipswich  ? 

Mm/S.  Glyon.  Oh  no  I  I  heard  it--once — very  long  ago,  as 
you  say. 

UEstrange.  A  stupidity  in  one's  life  is  never  pardoned.  A 
thousand  crimes  are  easily  enough  forgotten  and  foi^ven.  So  it 
is  this  silly  tale  that  has  prejudiced  you  against  me  ?  I  dare  say 
you  actually  believe  me  a  modem  edition  of  Bluebeard  ? 

Mme.  Glyon.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  sort  of  past  that 
one  would  expect  a  man  to  jest  at.  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  you ; 
but,  as  I  say,  the  tale  gave  me  an  impression  of  both  caprice 
and  cruelty. 

VEstrange  {angivZy).  I  have  neither  in  my  character.  That 
I  can  declare  with  a  clear  conscience,    I  have  no  illusions  about 
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myself  nor  do  I  claim  any  especial  superiority  of  temper ;  but  this 
I  can  say  honestly,  I  am  incapable  of  cruelty  to  any  living  creature. 
I  am  even  that  miracle,  an  Englishman  who  hates  a  gun  I 

Mme.  Olyon.    I  did  not  say  you  shot  your  wife. 

VEstrange  {with  a  little  laugh).  Madame,  I  am  your  debtor 
that  you  acquit  me  even  of  that  much  I  My  wife — ^well,  yes-— she 
was  my  wife,  certainly  ;  but,  good  heavens  I  if  I  could  tell  you  how 
impossible  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  passage  can  ever  have 
occurred  in  my  life  I  I  feel  convinced  that  I  must  have  read  it 
in  some  novel,  seen  it  on  some  stage,  and  had  a  nightmare,  dream- 
ing the  history  was  mine. 

Mme.  Olyon.  I  suppose  it  was  all  so  very  long  ago— you 
have  forgotten  ? 

UEatraTige.    No ;  it  is  not  the  sort  of  episode  that  one  forgets. 

Mtm.  Olyon.    You  are  very  fond  of  the  word  *  episode,' 

VEstrange.  It  seems  to  me  to  describe  correctly  the  short 
period  in  my  life  of  which  we  are  now  talking.  It  was  an  episode ; 
it  WM  not  more— it  was  an  episode  of  unutterable  folly,  infatuation, 
disillusion,  pain,  and  repentance. 

Mme.  Olyon.    Eepentance  ?    It  seems  to  sit  lightly  on  you. 

U Estrange.  I  mean  repentance  of  a  foolish  and  hasty  action 
which  made  me  very  absurd  in  the  world's  eyes,  and  caused  an  amount 
of  comment,  misrepresentation,  and  interference  on  the  world's  part 
such  as  I  am  the  last  man  upon  earth  to  endure  with  tolerance. 

Mtm.  Olyon.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  fancied  you  meant 
repentance  for  your  injury  of  a  girl's  life. 

FEstrange.  Madame  I  That  is  really  too  preposterous.  What 
injury  could  I  do  the  poor  child  ?     I  injured  myself,  if  you  will  1 

Mme.' Olyon.  I  thought  you  married  her?  That  is  what  I 
always  heard. 

r Estrange.  Well,  I  married  her  I  Where  is  the  injury  there  ? 
I  could  have  done  no  more  for  a  duke's  daughter,  for  a  crown 
princess.  It  is  that  which  was  my  intolerable  idiocy !  my  absolute 
madness  I    Looking  back,  I  cannot  conceive 

Mtm.  Olyon.    Is  it  so  very  long  ago  ? 

VEstrange.  Ten  years,  eleven,  twelve— it  is  not  the  length 
of  time,  it  is  the  strange  delusions  which  possessed  me,  which 
make  it  seem  impossible  to  me  I  ever  was  the  man  laugh^  at  by 
all  Europe  for  presenting  at  an  English  Drawing-room  a  French 
peasant's  daughter. 

Mtm.  Olyon.  Did  this  peasant  do  anything  very  strange  at 
the  Drawing-room  ? 

VEstraTige.  Strange?  No;  not  that  I  remember.  She 
was  Aj  and  stupid,  of  course,  like  a  little  sheep;  bijl;  J^tbink^y 
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mother  hustled  her  through  without  accident;  only  when  the 
Queen  spoke  to  her  she  answered — I  suppose  from  sheer  foroe  of 
habit — *  Merd,  ma  honne  dame  ! ' 

Mme.  Olyon  {with  a  cold  smile).  You  should  have  sent  her 
to  Tower  Hill  for  treason. 

L^Estrange.  You  are  pleased  to  laugh ;  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  no  laughing  matter  to  have  such  a  joke  as  that  against  the 
woman  who  bears  your  name  nmning  like  wildfire  through  all 
the  clubs  of  London. 

Mme.  Glyon.  Position  seems  to  bring  with  it  strange  pusil- 
lanimity.   Were  I  a  man,  I  should  not  be  a  coward. 

V Estrange.  A  coward !  It  is  no  question  of  cowardice.  It 
is  the  sense  of  being  made  ridiculous. 

Mm^.  Olyon.  Pray,  what  is  that  but  cowardice  ?  I  hardly 
see  what  there  was  to  be  so  very  ashamed  of.  Your  wife  was  a 
little  peasant — everyone  knew  that.  It  was  not  wonderful  in  so 
strange  a  scene,  so  bewildering  a  crowd  as  a  royal  reception  must 
have  seemed  to  her,  that  words  which  she  no  doubt  had  been 
taught  by  her  own  people  to  say  as  the  most  perfect  phrase  of 
courtesy,  came  to  her  tongue  before  the  Queen !  Lord  L'Estrange, 
I  am  a  Frenchwoman,  and  not  of  the  highest  classes  myself.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  my  sympathies  are  rather  with  your  wife  than 
with  yourself.  If  the  poor  little  simple  *  Merci,  ma  bonne  dame  ! ' 
was  fdl  your  wrongs,  I  think 

UEatramge.  Wrongs!  What  wrongs  can  an  innocent  and 
harmless  child  do  one  ?  She  never  wronged  me,  but  she  did  worse. 
At  every  turn  she  irritated  me,  annoyed  me,  confused  me  before 
my  friends,  made  me  look  like  a  fool — as  the  vulgar  phrase  runs. 
She  was  as  lovely  as  the  morning,  but  as  ignorant  as  the  little  swine 
she  had  been  used  to  drive  to  find  the  truffles.  At  every  moment 
of  intercourse  I  was  met  by  that  blank  wall  of  absolute  ignorance ; 
she  imderstood  nothing  that  I  said  or  that  I  alluded  to ;  my  dog 
comprehended  better  the  topics  of  the  day.  She  made  grotesque 
mistakes  in  everyday  etiquettes  that  were  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 
The  women  laughed  at  her  and  laughed  at  me,  till  I  was  beside 
myself.  When  I  tried  to  teach  her  or  correct  her,  she  cried  out  that 
I  had  ceased  to  love  her,  and  sobbed  for  hours.  I  wrote  her  little 
notes  as  to  the  things  she  ought  to  know  or  do,  and  she  thought 
those  more  cruel  than  spoken  words.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  did 
what  seemed  to  me  most  simple  and  best  for  both ;  I  arranged  a 
tour  in  India  for  myself  and  sent  her  to  a  convent  at  Paris  to  be 
educated.  The  issue  was  terrible;  but  I  have  never  seen  that 
I  did  anything  so  very  cruel.  I  repeat  I  thought  that  she  would 
|>e  wise,  and  learu  the  so^  of  learning  without  whiqh  a  woman  is 
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a  laughing-Btock  for  society,  and — and — well,  you  know  she  took 
it  in  another  light,  poor  creature  I  and 

Mme.  Olyon.    She  died.    It  was  very  stupid. 

VEstrcmge  {angrily).  You  are  very  unjust  to  me.  I  meant 
neither  to  injure  nor  desert  her.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could 
imagine  so  simple  an  arrangement  for  her  welfare  would  be  taken 
to  heart  in  so  tragic  a  manner.  I  was  neither  faithless  nor  heart- 
less. It  seems  to  me  that  I  only  did  a  most  natural  thing  in 
placing  her  where  she  could  learn  and  unlearn,  and  where  she 
could  be  made  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  world  we  lived  in. 

MvM.  Olyon.  Oh,  no  doubt  it  was  very  natural.  I  believe 
most  egotism  is  so. 

V Estrange,  How  was  it  egotism  ?  It  was  for  the  poor  child^s 
own  good. 

Mim,  Olyon.  Oh,  of  course ;  only  it  seems  that  she  was  too 
stupid  to  appreciate  it.  You  know  women  are  foolish ;  they  expect 
love  to  endure :  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves,  and  so  &nGy 
men  will  do  the  same.  They  are  tragic,  as  you  say,  and  take 
things  av,  grand  sti^ieux.  Of  course  your  wife  ought  to  have 
appreciated  your  excellent  intentions,  and  understood  your  sub* 
ceptibilities,  which  she  was  so  perpetually  and  unconsciously  out* 
raging.  She  should  have  had  no  such  false  sentiment  a$<  Ler  own 
pride  and  her  own  affections.  I  quite  see  from  your  point  of  view 
that  she  must  have  been  irritating  and  wearisome-^most  irritating, 
most  wearisome.    But  why  would  you  marry  her  ? 

VEstraTige.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  I — I  have  said  I 
was  foolish  to  an  incomprehensible  degree,  and  I  had  at  the  time 
all  sorts  of  romantic  notions  as  to  my  wife  being  unspotted  by  the 
world,  and  moulded  to  my  hand,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is 
twelve  years  ago.  Looking  back  at  it,  I  cannot  now  understand 
how  I  came  to  commit  such  an  unutterable  insanity. 

Mme.  Olyon. '  All  your  pity  is  evidently  for  yourseUl  And 
yet— she  did  die,  did  she  not  ? 

VE^trange  {with  pain).  Yes,  she  died.  Poor  little  fool! 
Who  could  ever  foresee 

Mme.  Olyon.  You  should  be  very  grateful  to  her  now.  You 
never  could  have  made  anything  of  her  from  your  point  of  view. 
She  would  never  have  been  a  grande  dame ;  and  only  think  now 
how  tired  and  sick  you  would  be  of  her !  She  would  be  worse  than 
a  Japanese  neatkS  carved  in  Amsterdam  I 

L^Estrange  {gloomily).  You  are  pleased  to  make  a  jest  of  it. 
It  is  not  one  to  me.  She  was  full  of  promise ;  her  mind  was  deli- 
cate and  lofty ;  her  natural  grace  was  great :  with  culture 

Mme.  Olyon.    Oh  no,  believe  me,  she  would  always  have  said, 
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^Merdj  ma  bon/ns  darnel^  8<»nehow  or  other,  or  ite  equindent, 
and  disgraced  you.  .  . 

DEstrwage.  She  disgraces  me  now,  I  see,  in  your  eyes !  You 
evidently  believe  that  I  behaved  abominably  and  oraeUy  to  her, 
while  in  truth  I  had  no  other  thought  but  to  make  her  fit  ■■ 

Mms.  Olyon.    For  you  and  your  exalted  station  I 

L* Estrange.    Madame  I    I  am  not  a  cad  I 

Mme.  Ohyon.  No ;  you  are  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  the  world ;  but  for  those  very  reasons  you  only  oonsidezed 
yourself.  And  since  you  have  brought  onthisconversationof  your  own 
will,  will  you  not  confess  now,  that  in  your  shame  of  her,  and  your 
want  of  courage  in  supporting  her  and  the  world's  laughter^  there 
was  an  element  of — of — do  not  murder  me  I — of  snobbishness  ? 
[L'EsTRANGB  grows  red  and  rises  m  silence.  ]\Imb.  Gltoh 
poii/rs  herself  some  tea. 

The  Princess  (approaching).  How  very  angry  you  look.  Lord 
L'Estrange  I    What  has  my  Mend  been  saying  to  you  ? 

VEstramge.  That  which  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  Princess 
— a  truth  I  Your  dagger  shall  be  here  as  quickly  as  a  telegram 
can  summon  it ;  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  brio-orbrac  Brown  Mesdames,  I  must  leave  you.  There  is 
a  terrible  dinner  for  the  Grand  Duke  to-night  that  I  shall  be  late 
for**^-a  man-dinner  of  all  horror  I 

IHe  shakes  hands  with  t'l^  Pbincsss  ;  bows  to  Mms.  Glton, 
and  goes  out. 

Princess  {to  Mice.  G-lton).    What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Mme.  Olyon  {rising  omd  putting  down  her  cup).  He  would 
speak  of  his  marriage.  I  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  he  would  continue 
the  subject.  Then  I  told  him  home-truths  that  stung-  hinu  Oh, 
my  dear,  that  I  should  have  worshipped  the  ground  that  man  trod 
on  I  He  is  worse  even  than  I  thought  I  so  poor  a  spirit,  so  miaer* 
able  and  petty  a  pride  I  He  owns  he  separated  himself  from — from 
his  wife,  because  she  offended  his  taste  in  conventional  things  and 
got  him  ridiculed  before  conventional  society.  He  cited,  as  though 
it  were  some  treason,  some  great  crime,  that  one  poor  little  &ult 
of  ^Mercij  ma  bonne  dameT  to  the  Queen  of  England.  It  is 
cowardly ;  it  is  contemptible ;  it  is  vile ! 

Princess.    But,  my  dear,  you  knew  all  this. 

Mme.  Olyonn  I  knew  it  in  a  measure.  I  knew  that  he  sent 
me  to  the  convent  because  I  did  not  content  him.  But  who  would 
have  thought  that  after  twelve  long  years  these  miserable  litUe 
mistakes  would  live  in  his  memory  as  gigantic  sins  ?  Who  would 
have  dreamt  that  when  he  thinks  her  dead — dead — thecreatuie  he 
once  loved— he  would  have  no  remembrance  left  but  for  her  sins 
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of  omission  and  commission  against  the  trumpeiy  bje^laws  of  a 
irorthless  world  ? 

PriTiceas.  Oh,  dear  Claire !  It  is  always  so.  A  glove  that 
does  not  fit  her  rankles  in  a  man's  mind  against  a  woman  when  he 
has  forgotten  aU  ahont  her  lie,  her  treachery,  or  her  meanness. 
They  would  sooner,  if  they  could,  take  you  into  the  Divorce  Court 
because  you  freckle,  than  because  you  have  spent  a  fortnight  at 
Monte  Carlo  with  someone  else.  That  is  a  man  aU  over.  Talk  of 
our  love  of  trifles  I  Why,  it  is  nothing  to  theirs.  If  we  have 
I/mdon  shoes  on  instead  of  Paris  ones,  they  know  it  I 

Mme,  Olyon.  Yes ;  the  fools  do,  the  gommeux  do ;  but  he  is 
neither.  He  has  intellect,  character,  and  high  culture ;  he  had  a 
lieart,  too — once ;  and  he  seemed  the  very  soul  of  chivalry.  And 
yet,  so  has  the  world  eaten  into  him,  so  has  the  false  code  of 
society  bound  him  to  it,  that  he  justifies  his  conduct — justifies 
it  I — ^because  I,  only  three  months  from  my  vineyards  and  my 
cabbage-field,  taken  to  that  bewilderiYig  dazzling  crowd  of  the 
Queen's  Drawing-room,  frightened  by  his  mother,  who  awed  and 
hated  me ;  forgot  the  lesson  I  had  learned  by  hearty  and  when  I 
came  before  the  throne,  and  the  kind  voice  of  the  royal  lady  said 
kind  words  to  me,  I  stammered  out  the  old  phrase  of  my  baby- 
hood, *  Merdj  raa  harms  dame  ! '  Yes,  I  had  been  taught  to  say 
that  when  I  was  a  little  child,  if  any  gentlewoman  gave  me  sweet- 
meats or  centimes,  and  I  disgraced  him  with  it  there,  and  all  the 
London  clubs  laughed  at  him  I  And  to  this  day,  though  twelve 
long  years  have  passed,  it  is  terrible  to  him,  and  unpardonable 
still.  What  do  you  call  that?  I  call  it  petty  pride,  poltroonery, 
snobbism — ^the  sign  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  of  a  poor  base  mind  I 

Princeas.    Did  I  not  always  say  his  must  be  ? 

Mme*  Olyon.  But  his  was  not  I  I  repeat,  he  had  a  noble 
character,  and  a  fine  intelligence.  He  was  spoilt  by  the  world's 
adulation,  perhaps,  and  by  a  foolish  and  arrogant  mother ;  but  he 
had  a  noble  and  generous  nature — at  that  time.  Who  could  have 
thought  he  would  have  forgotten  all  our  love,  all  our  joy,  all  our 
beautiful  and  happy  hours,  and  merely  remembered  a  few  social 
blunders  that  made  the  clubs  laugh  ?  I  think  he  does  not  even 
recollect  he  ever  loved  me  t  He  only  speaks  of  his  marriage  as 
an  unimaginable  idiocy — an  incomprehensible  madness  I 

IServant  announces  Milord  L'Estbanoe. 

VEstrange  (retummg).  A  thousand  pardons.  Princess,  but 
I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  precise  epoch  of  your  Venetian  costume  ? 
What  year  are  you  ? 

[Mme.  Glton  leaves  the  room.    The  Princess  is  a  little  con^ 
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Prmcesa.  The  year?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  About  the  six- 
teenth century  will  do,  won't  it  ? 

VEsifrange  (smiling).  *  About  a  century '  is  rather  a  wide 
margin.  No  ;  you  must  take  a  year,  and  be  scrupulous  in  adhering 
to  it ;  you  know,  Italians  are  always  most  exact  in  these  matters. 

Prmceas.  Ah,  yes,  because  they  have  all  their  ancestors' 
things  hung  up  in  their  wardrobes.  But  I  haven't  any  ancestors, 
nor  any  things,  and  you  are  going  to  lend  me  yours. 

VEstrange.  I  should  be  too  delighted  if  I  could  give  you  my 
ancestors.  Princess.  Unhappily  Sanfriano  has  been  before  me  and 
has  given  you  his!  Well,  does  the  time  of  G-ioi^one  suit  you? 
We  will  fix  it  so.  That  will  give  you  range  enough,  and  charming 
costumes ;  but  Sanfriano  must  know  as  much  as  I. 

Princess.  Oh,  if  I  were  anybody  else,  he  would  be  all  day  in 
the  studios  getting  me  sketches!  He  is  busy  on  the  Duchessa 
Danta's  costume.  She  goes  as  a  sorceress ;  I  offered  him  a  black 
cat  for  her.  Don't  go  away  this  moment.  Lord  L'Estrange.  I 
want  to  know  why  you  and  Qaire  were  quarrelling. 

V Estrange.    Is  her  name  Claire? 

PHncess.  Yes ;  what  of  it  ?  It  is  a  common  name  in  France. 
Why  were  you  quarrelling  ? 

^Estrange.    I  assure  you— 

Princess.  Oh,  it  is  no  use.  Claire  looked  contemptuous,  and 
you  looked  angry.    What  was  it  about? 

VEstrange.  I  have  the  misfortune  never  to  please  Madame 
Olyon.    She  dislikes  me. 

Princess.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  But  Claire  is  a  very  proud 
woman,  and  she  is  always  very  strong  in  taking  other  women's 
parts,  and  you  know — don't  you  know  ? — I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  say  it,  but  there  is  that  story  of  your  marriage,  and  that  goes 
against  you.  Tell  it  how  you  may,  you  look  so  heartless,  so  in- 
constant^ so  capricious.     I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon 

VEstrange.  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Madame  Olyon 
herself  has  explained  at  full  length  her  views  upon  that  subject. 
She  has  heard  a  few  outlines  of  the  affair,  and  this  skeleton  she 
has  clotned  with  all  the  riches  of  her  imagination  and  her  sympa- 
thies ;  very  much  to  my  prejudice.  She  said  very  rude  things  to 
me  ;  but  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  admit  that  some  of  them  were 
very  true  ones ;  although  her  exaggerated  compassion  of  my — my 
victim — ^renders  her  singularly  unjust  to  me. 

Princess.  It  is  not  at  all  like  Claire's  usually  delicate  taste 
to'^b^n  personalities. 

V Estrange.  Oh,  the  feult  was  altogether  mine.  I  worried 
her  till  she  spoke.     I  was  pimished  as  I  deserved  to  be.     Wc 
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cannot  complain  of  receiving  what  we  ask  for,  and  I  asked  her  to 
speak  without  compliment  or  reticence— and — she  did  so. 

Prmeeas*    She  oflTended  you  ? 

UEstrange.  She  offended  me.  We  are  very  poor  creatures, 
and  are  as  thorny  as  porcupines  the  moment  anyone  stiugs  our 
pride.  What  most  especially  annoyed  me  was  that  die  should  not  for 
a  moment  consent  to  look  at  the  facts  from  my  point  of  view. 

Princess.  She  would  probably  do  so  if  you  were  not  present. 
That  is  just  like  Claire. 

VEsirange.  I  am  sure  she  would  not.  She  has  made  up  her 
indictment  against  me  as  coldly  and  accurately  as  she  woi:dd  do 
a  problem  in  mathematics.  But  I  will  confess  to  you.  Princess, 
that  the  moment  I  had  left  your  house  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  anger. 
Her  defence,  after  all,  of  another  woman  was  noble ;  most  women 
always  side  with  me,  praise  me,  and  tell  me  I  did  quite  right ; 
most  women  always  go  without  examination  against  the  woman  in 
any  story.  And  what  vexes  me,  I  will  confess  also,  is  that  in 
answering  her  I  must  have  looked  a  very  sorry  creature.  All  the 
arguments  I  put  forward,  though  true  ones,  were  selfish  and 
shallow.     She  told  me  I  was  a  snob 

Princess.    Oh— h— h— h !  1 1 1* 

UEstrcmge.  And  honestly,  she  had  cause  to  say  so.'  I  did 
lack  courage — moral  courage ;  and  although  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
she  deems  it  for  a  man  to  bear  his  marriage  being  made  the  joke 
of  the  town,  yet  I  can  fancy  that  to  her  my  defence  seemed  trivial, 
mean,  and  vulgar ;  and  lowered  me  in  her  estimation.  She  says 
she  is  of  the  people  herself;  is  that  so  ? 

Prvncess.  I  believe  she — ^was — not  anybody,  in  your  sense  of 
the  word. 

VEstrange.    But  she  is  so  {)erfect  a  gentlewoman. 

Prvncess.    Yes ;  she  certainly  is.     And  so  clever ! 

VEstrange  (abruptly).    What  was  Glyon  ? 

Princess.    I — I  really  don't  know. 

VEstrange.    But  he  is  really  dead  ? 

Prvacess.    Oh,'  yes ;  he  does  not  exist,  thank  goodness ! 

D Estrange.    Was  he  a  brute  to  her? 

Prvncess.     I  think  her  husband  was — not  very  good. 

L^Estrange.    That  would  account  for  it,  then. 

Princess.    Would  account  for  what  ? 

VEstrange.  For  her  violent  partisanship  of  that  poor  young 
girl — my  wife  of  a  year — for  whose  tragic  death  I  was  not  to  blame  ; 
upon  my  word  I  was  not.  If  I  had  had  any  foreboding  or  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  my  departure  affected  her,  I  would 
pgt  for  wpyldp  h^vQ  left  her,  even  though  every  boup  of  our  life 
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together  had  its  thorns.  I  wish  you  would  persuade  your  friend  of 
this.  I  must  have  seemed  to  her  unmanly,  and  a  mere  selfish, 
cowardly  knave ;  and  I  do  not  like  so  grand  an  artist,  and  so  nohle 
a  woman,  to  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  me.  Will  you  be  my 
friend.  Princess  ? 

Princess.  Lord  L'Estrange !  You  are  very  charming  wbra 
you  are  natural. 

VEstrcmge.  Natural?  Heaven  and  earth  I  You  do  not 
mean  that  I  am  ever  a  poseur,  ? 

Princess.  Just  a  little  sometimes.  Don't  be.  How  horrified 
you  look ! 

V Estrange.  Well,  to  be  called  a  snob  and  a  poseur  in  one 
day 

Prmcess.  Is  hard  for  a  leader  of  art  and  fashion,  and  a  son 
of  the  Crusaders  I  I  will  be  your  friend  with  Claire.  But  she  is 
terribly  obstinate,  and  in  a  sort  of  way  she  is  terribly  democratic 
too.  If  you  were  a  painter  sans  Is  sou  she  would  be  more  easily 
disposed  to  be  amiable  to  you. 

L^Estrange.  You  make  me  wish  for  news  that  my  old  abbey 
is  gutted  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  bankrupt. 

Princess.    Are  you  as  serious  as  that  ? 

VlEsirrange.  Quite.  And  I  commend  myself  to  your  merciful 
hands.  Princess. 

Princess.    Do  you  go  to  Keudell's  to-night  ? 

1/ Estrange.  I  will  if  you  will  promise  me  the  cotillon*  [^Esdt. 

Princess  {goes  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room)*  Claire  1  Come 
back  one  moment.     He  is  gone. 

JUme.  Olyon  entei's.    I  am  tired.     Do  not  keep  me  long. 

Princess.  You  are  not  tired,  you  are  unhappy.  Oh,  my  dear 
Claire,  I  am  sure  he  is  so  fond  of  you  still  I 

Mme.  Olyon  (sternly).  What  ?  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  He 
has  forgotten  me  as  utterly  as  a  lasting  irritation  and  my  memory 
allow  him  to  do. 

Princess.  Well,  you  know,  I  mean — not  fond  of  you  stiU — 
fond  of  you  again.  Oh,  don't  look  so  angry  I  Do  you  know^  he 
spoke  so  nicely  about  her — I  mean  you — I  can't  express  myself 
properly ;  *  but  indeed  it  is  quite  true.  He  says  he  feels  he  must 
have  looked  heartless  and  cowardly,  and  all  that,  just  now  when  he 
talked  to  you,  but  that  he  isn't  so  one  bit  really ;  and  he  does  so 
want  you  to  do  him  justice. 

Mme.  Olyon  (bitterly).  Justice!  You  pleading  to  me  for 
justice  for  him  I  My  dear,  I  really  think  that  even  yotlr  teetotum 
of  a  mind  should  not  have  spun  roimd  quite  so  quickly.  To 
defend  him  to  me  I  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  the  more  ridieale 
or  the  more  insult.    Indeed,  it  is  both  I  ^ 
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Frinceas  {with  tears  in  her  eyes).  On  Claire,  I  think  him 
just  as  much  of  a  wretch  as  ever  I  did.  I  don't  spin  round ;  I 
don't  change — ^no,  never — about  you.  But  he  can  be  very  nice  in 
manner  when  he  is  natural ;  and  though  you  will  not  listen  about 
it,  he  admires  you — blindly — ^he  is  passionately  anxious  to  have 
your  good  opinion. 

Mme.  Glyon*  I  daresay!  Lord  L'Estrange  is  surfeited  by 
women's  adulation,  and  his  pride  is  piqued  by  a  person  who  is  no 
one  in  the  eyes  of  his  world  daring  to  be  indifferent  to  him.  His 
anxiety  to  please  me  was  a  caprice,  as  the  other  was  I 

Princess.  Oh  Claire,  you  are  very  hard!  I  can't  see  why 
you  should  not  win  him  again  and  be  happy. 

Mme.  Qlyon.  I  suppose  you  think,  as  he  does,  that  a  woman 
of  my  birth  should  have  no  pride  ?  Win  him  again  I  How  can 
you  speak  so  ?  He  divorced  me  when  I  was  the  most  innocent 
thing  on  earth,  and 

Princess.  No,  he  did  not  divorce  you !  He  meant  to  come 
back  in  two  years. 

Mme*  OVyon.  Two  years  I  He  makes  you  believe  that.  He 
neither  meant  nor  would  have  been  likely  to  return.  He  separated 
himself  from  me  because  I  offended  his  taste,  got  him  laughed  at 
by  his  friends,  and  committed  social  mistakes  every  time  I  moved 
or  spoke.  He  said  himself  just  now  that  his  marriage  was  an 
incomprehensible  act  of  absolute  idiocy. 

Princess.    But  if  he  had  known  yow  were  you 

Mme.  Olyan.  No  doubt  I  diould  have  been  once  more  odious 
and  contemptible  to  him !  He  admires  me, you  say;  yes,  I  believe 
he  does ;  but  what  he  admires  is  a  woman  who  repulses  him,  who 
is  fiunous,  who  has  a  talent  that  happens  to  be  to  his  taste,  and 
who  he  &ncies  has  a  past  that  is  mysterious  and  not  too  creditable. 
His  imagination  and  curiosity  are  at  work,  and  his  pride  is 
stimulated  and  irritated ;  if  he  knew  this  moment  that  I  am  his 
wife,  he  would  change  in  one  instant.  I  should  be  a  mere  awkward, 
ignorant  peasant  once  more  in  his  sight ;  he  would  say  once  more 
what  an  unutterable  fool  he  was  twelve  years  ago.  His  fancy  for 
me  when  I  was  a  child  was  caprice,  but  it  was  passion  too ;  hia 
£uicy  for  me  now  is  only  caprice  doublS  with  curiosity  and  pique. 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  his  dupe  twice  over. 

Princess.  You  are  dreadfully  unforgiving.  Do  you  know,  if 
I  were  you,  I  should  revenge  myself,  since  you  will  not  pardon 
him,  in  quite  another  way.  I  should  encourage  him,  and  I  should 
veAifle  him.    For  I  am  certain  he  will  ask  you  to  marry  him. 

Mme.  Olyon  {bitterhf).  Surely  not.  Since  his  marriage  twelve 
years  ago  was  an  idiocy,  he  would  nevw,  now  that  be  is  twelve 
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years  older,  deeire  to  make  another  that  would  be  an  equal 
imbecility  I  Bemember,  the  voice  of  society  is  the  voice  of  Crod 
to  him! 

Prmcesa.  But  if  he  did — would  you — would  you  tell  him 
the  truth,  or  refuse  him  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.  The  latter,  certainly.  My  life  is  tranquil  and 
altogether  given  to  art ;  his  is  full  of  the  world  and  the  world's 
friemiships  and  flatteries ;  he  has  no  need  of  any  affections,  they 
are  ^bad  form,'  and  I — I  have  no  need  of  them  either.  Art 
contents  me,  and  some  time  or  other  kindly  death  will  come  and 
I  shall  forget  that  I  have  ever  suffered. 

Prvncess  {with  tears  m  her  eyea).    And  suffer  still. 
Mme.  Olyon.    Of  course.    The  utmost  one  gets  after  a  mortal 
wound  is  some  dull  drowsy  lulling  of  the  pain  from  sheer  habit  of 
bearing  with  it,  and  the  &miliarity  of  time. 

[Servant  enters  and  announces  Lady  Cowes,  Labt  St.  Asaph. 

Mus.  Glton  goes  out  as  they  approach. 
Lady  Cowes.    Dear  Princess,  we  are  so  late  and  it  isn't  your 
day,  but  we  thought  we  must  take  a  peep  at  you,  though  we  cannot 
stop  an  instant.    Lady  St.  Asaph  had  something  very  especial  to 
say  to  you — ^to  ask  you. 

Prvncess  {aside).  I  am  sure  it  is  to  subscribe  to  a  church,  or 
to  do  something  spiteful  on  my  visiting-list.  (Aloud,)  I  shall  be 
BO  charmed  if  I  can  be  any  use.  Yes  ?  What  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me, 
please  ? 

LadA)  St.  Asaph  {dropping  her  voice).  Could  you — ^would 
you  mind — pray  do  not  think  me  too  personal — but  would  you  tell 
me  if  Madame  Olyon  is  really  going  to  many  Aldred  Dorian  ? 

Princess.  Mr.  Dorian  ?  No ;  I  don't  think  so^-I  don't  know. 
What  made  you  think  of  it? 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  Oh,  everyone  is  talking  about  it ;  they  say  it 
is  definitely  arranged,  and  it  would  be  so  very — ^very — very — vbbt 
dreadful. 

Prvncess  {sharply).  Dreadful  ?  Why  ? 
Lady  St.  Asaph.  Oh,  dear  Princess,  you  see  Aldred  Dorian  is 
a  sort  of  cousin  of  ours— distant,  but  still  a  cousin — the  sixteenth 
Lord  St.  Asaph  married  a  Dorian  of  Deepdene.  Of  course  he  has 
always  been  very  strange  and  odd,  caring  for  nothing  but  painting, 
and  throwing  away  all  his  chances ;  but  still  he  is  a,  cousin  of  ours 
and  of  heaps  of  other  people  too,  and  if  you  do  know  anything  of 
this  marriage,  I  do  entreat  you  to  tell  me  the  truth. 

Princess.  I  don't  know  anything  of  it ;  but  if  the  thing  were 
BO,  what  would  it  matter  ?  why  would  it  be  dreadful  ?  You  know 
that  Madame  Qljon  is  mj  guest  find  my  friend, 

uiyiuzyu  by  ^ 
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LaAy  Cowes  {m^jplormgly).  Oh,  dear  Princess,  pray  do  not  be 
quite  too  vexed  with  us.  We  remembered  your  affection  for  her, 
but  for  all  that  we  resolved  to  come  and  ask  you  frankly  to  tell  us 
the  truth* 

LadA/  St.  Asaph*  And  b^  you  to  stop  this  marriage  without 
scandal ;  that  is  the  great  thing  to  do.  Aldred  Dorian  is  so  head- 
strong ;  if  there  were  any  opposition,  it  would  make  him  ten  times 
more  determined. 

Prmoeee.  But  why  should  I  stop  it  ?  Mind,  I  don't  know 
anything  about,  it;  but  why  should  I  try  to  stop  it  if  I  did  ? 

Lady  SL  Asaph  (lowermg  her  voice).  Dear  Princess,  you  are 
very  youog,  and  you  have  a  very  warm  heart,  and  you  will  let  an 
old  woman,  who  knows  this  wicked  world  better  than  you  do,  tell 
you  something  painful — that  it  is  necessary  you  should  know? 
You  will  allow  me  ? 

Princess.  I  never  knew  anyone  wish  to  tell  me  anything  unless 
it  were  painful  I     Yes ;  pray  say  it  out.     I  am  very  inquisitive. 

Lady  Cowes.  You  know  we  can  only  have  one  motive :  to 
save  Dorian  and  to  open  your  eyes. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.    And  I  feel  that  you  ought  to  know  it. 
Princess.    To  know  what  ?    Oh,  please  be  quick  I 
Lcbdy  St.  Asaph.    Well — that — ^weU,  I  never  can  bear  to  say 
these  things ;  for,  after  all,  one  cannot  be  sure,  and  one  can  never 
be  too  charitable — but  still,  sometimes  it  is  one's  duty— dear  Prin- 
cess, what  dnd  you  know  of  Madame  Glyon  ? 

Princess.    She  was  at  the  convent  where  I  was. 
Lady  St.  Asaph.    Ah,  quite  so;  but  who  was  she? 
'Princess.    Of  very  humble  birth,  I  believe;  she  never  disguises 
it ;  she  is  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  Ah,  I  see ;  dear  sweet  creature,  your  good- 
ness and  your  innocence  naturally  lead  you  to  be  too  trustful ;  but 
indeed,  you  will  allow  me  to  advise  you — ^you  will  make  some 
excuse  for  bringing  the  lady's  visit  to  you  to  a  close.  We  know 
for  certain^  on  most  unimpeachable  authority,  that  M.  Olyon 
never  existed.     You  will  understand  me  ? 

Princess  (colouring).  I  really  don't.  I  don't  care  the  least 
for  M.  Glyon ;  I  love  Claire.  1 

Lady  Cowes.  Ah,  dear  Princess,  that  is  so  sweet  and  unsus- 
pecting I    Of  course  you  fall  a  prey 

Lady  St  Asaph.    It  was  Aldred  Dorian's  infatuation  that 

led  me  to  make  inquiries  at  the  proper  sources  of  information. 

.You  really  do  not  seem  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  and  very 

serious  light.    There  has  never  been  a  M.  Glyon.    The  whole 

thing,  name  and  marriage  and  all,  is  false.  u^Mif  %/diE)^^L^s^ 
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no  doubt — at  least,  they  say  so ;  but  she  is  quite — quite — ^nnfit 
for  the  honour  of  your  affection  and  protection.  They  told  me  in 
the  very  strictest  confidence  at  the  French  Embassy 

rrinoeas  {rising  and  gpeakiTig  quickly).  Then  please,  Lady 
St.  Asaph,  keep  their  confidence.  You  must  think  the  very  wor^ 
of  me  if  you  like,  but  I  will  not  hear  another  word  against  Claire. 

Lady  Gowes.    But  she  has  an  assumed  name. 

Lady  8t  Asaph.    There  never  was  a  M.  Olyon. 

Lady  Cowes.  They  say  she  has  two  millions  worth  of  diamonds ; 
how  did  she  get  them  ? 

Lady  St  Asaph.  Aldred  Dorian  will  close  society  against 
him  for  ever  if  he  many  her. 

Lady  Cowes.  You  know,  everybody  knows  she  does  not  paint 
her  own  pictures — she  never  did. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  If  you  will  only  allow  me,  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  you  harbour  a  mere  adventuress. 

Prvificess.  Oh,  please  don't  make  me  quarrel  with  you;  I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  have  to  do  that ;  but  not  a  word  more  must 
you  say.  You  are  all  wrong,  entirely  wrong;  and  as  for  her 
marrying  Aldred  Dorian,  she  will  no  more  marry  him  than  I  shall. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  So  positive  an  assurance  from  you  is  a  great 
comfort,  for  you  must  know  so  much  better  than  anyone  else. 
But  some .  day  when  you  are  calmer  about  it,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
you  that  French  artists  with  feigned  names  are  very  compromising 
guests. 

Lady  Cowes.  Dear  Princess,  you  have  told  me  yourself  that 
her  husband  was  cruel  to  her. 

Princess.    So  he  was. 

Lady  Cowes  and  Lady  St.  Asaph  (together).  But  if  he  never 
existed? 

Princess.    He  did — ^he  does. 

Lady  Cowes  and  Lady  St.  Asaph  {m  chorus)^  Does  I  Then 
she  is  not  a  widow  ?    She  is  separated  ? 

Princess  (impatieifMy).  If  she  be,  at  least  Aldred  Dmauis 
safe  from  her  I  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  my 
Mend's  name  in  peace. 

Lady  St.  Asaph  {softly).  If  one  only  knew  what  her  name 
is !  Oh,  I  am  so  quite  too  grieved  that  I  have  vexed  yoo,  but 
really  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  what  they  say. 

Princess.  *  They  say '  has  killed  many  Mendships  and  much 
happiness,  but  it  won't  kill  mine  and  Claire's*  Won't  you  have 
Bome  tea  ?  No  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  vexed  me.  One  is  not  vexed 
at  what  is  not  in  the  very  least  true. 

Lady  St^  Asaph  {wiih  a  sigh).    How  beautifol  such  eonfidfioce 
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is !  But,  alas  I  dear  PrincesSy  when  yoa  are  as  old  as  I  you  will 
have  learnt  that  there  is  no  enemy  so  dangerous  and  so  costly  as 
belief  ii^  others  I  We  shall  meet  to*night  ?  You  will  be  en  beatUS, 
I  am'sure^  and  I  hear  Bodrigues  has  done  something  marvellous  for 
you  in  hmnming-birds  and  ivory  satin.  Au  revoir — don't  be 
angry,  love  I 

Prvnceas  {left  alone).  Oh,  the  old  cats  I  the  horrid  old  cats  t 
And  I  am  quite  sure  I  answered  so  badly ;  and  I  let  them  know 
that  her  husband  was  alive !  Two  millions  worth  of  diamonds  I 
Claire  I  who  won't  wear  as  much  as  a  silver  bangle,  and  spends  all 
her  money  on  the  poor  of  Paris  1  Oh,  the  horrid  old  cats  I  Poking 
into  everybody's  cupboards,  and  if  they  see  a  cobweb  declaring 
it's  a  skeleton!  I  haven't  told  any  of  them  any  stories  yet,  but  I 
think — I  shall  begin.  Intrusion  ought  to  be  answered  by  inven^ 
tion.  If  only  Claire  would  declare  herself! — ^but  she  never  wiU. 
Of  course,  as  she  has  had  the  strength  to  keep  silent  all  these 
twelve  years,  she  will  go  on  doing  so.  CarUno !  Carlino  I  {The 
Princb  enters.")  Will  you  tell  me  one  thing,  truthfully  if  you  can  ? 
Do  people  ever  ask  you  questions  about  Claire's  husband  ? 

Prince.    Mia  cwra  I    I  think  they  do,  now  you  name  it. 

Princesa*    And  what  do  you  answer  ? 

Prince.  Mia  cara,  I  know  nothing  of  the  gentleman,  so 
what  can  I  say  ?  She  does  not  produce  her  husband,  and  I  think 
you  said  he  was  dead ;  but  whether  he  is  dead,  or  in  Bussia,  or  in 
America,  what  does  it  matter  ?  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  and 
might  amuse  herself  very  well  if  she  chose.  I  know  two  or  three 
men  who  admire  her  greatly,  only  she  has  too  much  the  air  of  the 
nemo  me  impune  lacessit. 

Prvacesa.  You  would  like  my  female  friends  to  be  like  yours, 
thra? 

Prmce.  Amiability  is  always  agreeable.  I  should  be  so 
glad  if  you  would  remember  that. 

Princess.  I  will  try  and  remember  it,  and  you  must  not  blame 
me  if  you  dislike  the  results  of  my  remembrance. 

Pri/ace.  You  mean  some  menace  very  profound,  but  I  do 
not  follow  it.  And  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  out  of  your 
regrettable  habit  of  making  little  scenes  about  everything — ^you 
like  them  too  well. 

Princess.    I  detest  them,  but  when  you  insult  me 

Prince.  Ah,  ah!  what  is  coming  but  a  scene?  Kather 
instruct  me  what  I  am  to  say  about  the  dead  or  the  vanished 
husband  of  your  friend.    They  do  talk  much  about  her  just  now ! 

Princess.    Say  she  is  an  angel,  and  that  he  was  most  utterly 
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Prince.  Oh,  cava  mia,  they  would  laugh  at  me  for  being  in 
love  with  her.  And  as  for  being  unworthy,  everyone  knows  that 
husbands  are  always  that ;  there  is  not  a  pretty  woman  in  Europe 
whose  husband  is  not  a  brute — ^if  you  listen  to  her.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  tell  Montelupo  I  am  a  monster. 

Princess.  Montelupo  sees  for  himself  that  you.  outrage  my 
feelings  on  every  occasion. 

Prvace.  And  he  consoles  you  for  the  outrage.  Ah,  yes,  that 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  Only,  Montelupo  is  a  puppy — a  gruUo-^ 
an  inanity — ^an  absolute  ass — ^you — might  choose  better,  more 
creditably. 

Princess  (aside).  He  has  some  decency  left ;  he  is  jealous. 
Perhaps  he  will  tire  of  that  horrid  woman  yet!  {Aloud,)  I  find 
Montelupo  quite  charming ;  he  has  so  much  tact,  so  much  silent 
sympathy. 

Pri/nce.  And  recompenses  himself  for  his  silence  by  boast- 
ing with  both  lungs  in  the  club ! 

Prin/^ess.    And  don't  you  boast,  sometimes  ? 

Prince  {angrily).  No,  never.  I  am  not  a  monkey,  all 
grimace,  like  your  servo ;  and  I  tell  you  now,  once  for  all,  that 
though  you  can  divert  yourself  as  you  please,  and  have  any  number 
of  young  men  about  you  that  you  like,  it  is  a  number  that  you 
must  have,  and  not  anyone  in  especial ;  for  if  I  get  laughed  at 
about  you,  or  hear  my  name  dragged  through  the  club,  then, 
Signora  Principessa — 

Prvncess.  Oh,  then  you  mean  you  will  stand  up  in  your  shirt 
with  a  big  sabre  ?  Very  well.  That  will  be  very  flattering  to  me. 
But  the  Duchess  Danta  iwill  be  very  angry ! 

[She  leaves  the  room  with  a  littte  laughj  amd  the  Princb 
stands  disconcerted.  He  pou/i^s  himself  out  a  glass  of 
Jcummel  at  the  teortahle,  am,d  says  loith  a  sigh. 

If  she  were  not  my  wife,  she  would  really  be  bewitching.  As 
it  is — che  seccaiura  ! 

Scene  V. 

Same  room,  five  o'clock  neoct  day. 

Present:  L'Estrakge  and  the  Pbincess. 

L' Estrange.  Princess,  in  spite  of  your  kind  promises,  which  I 
am  sure  have  been  sustained  by  kind  offices,  Madame  Crlyon  re- 
mains for  ever  on  the  defensive  with  me.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Do  not  spare  my  vanity  in  answering  me. 

Prvncess.  Well,  I  njust  tell  you  a  sepret  if  I.  {mi  to  aiiswer 
yow  honestly,  ^  , 
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V Estrange.    I  will  be  worthy  of  your  confidence^ 

Prmcesd.  Oh,  it  is  not  very  much  of  one,  only  Claire  would 
be  aogry  if  I  spoke  of  it.  You  must  know,  then,  that  she  and  I 
were  at  the  convent  with — what  did  you  call  her  the  other  day  ? — 
the  poor  young  girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  your  wife  of  a  year. 

VEstramge.  I  understand.  Madame  Glyon  remembers  her, 
pities  her,  and  so  deems  me  a  wretch  ? 

Princess.  Exactly.  Of,  course  you  know  it  did  make  a  terri- 
ble impression  on  all  of  us,  and  Claire  being  older  than  I,  felt  it 
more.  I  do  not  think  anything  you  could  ever  say  or  do  would 
change  the  impression  that  she  has  of  you. 

L'Estrcmge.  She  is  very  unjust ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  over 
that  old  ground,  yet  it  is  strange  that  so  serene  a  woman  should 
show  herself  so  implacable  on  a  matter  that  can  never  have 
touched  herself. 

PriTicess.  She  was  attached  to  your  wife ;  pity  is  very  strong 
in  such  a  woman  as  Claire. 

VEsiromge.    She  has  none  for  me. 

Prmcess.  My  dear  Lord  L'Estrange,  she  probably  is  as  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  you  never  can  possibly  be  a  subject  for  com- 
passion. 

VEstraTige.  Be  serious,  dear  Princess.  Surely,  by  all  I  have 
said  to  you,  you  must  believe  that  my  admiration  for  your  friend 
is  so  strong  that  it  must  be  called  by  another  word.  Therefore, 
her  coldness  to  me  is  more  than  painful ;  it  is  so  distressing  to  me 
that  I  am  a  fool  to  linger  on  in  Bome. 

Princess.  Oh,  she  is  going  back  to  Paris  at  MinurSme.  But, 
really  and  truly,  with'all  this  feeling  for  ber,  would  it  carry  you  so 
far  as  to  make  you  commit  another  folly  in  marriage  ? 

UEstrange.    You  are  her  friend,  and  you  call  it  a  folly  ? 

Princess.  Certainly ;  from  the  world's  point  of  view — ^which 
your  marriage  with  the  gardener's  daughter  was.  Claire  is  a 
famous  woman,  but  she  is  not  of  high  birth ;  she  is  not  rich,  and 
the  ill  nature  of  society  has  touched  her.  You  know  it  is  like 
London  soot;  it  flies  about  by  the  merest  accident,  but  if  it 
smudges  you,  the  smut  makes  you  look  foolish,  though  you  be  white 
as  snow. 

UEsirange.  Princess,  she  is  your  friend,  therefore  you  will 
believe  that  I  would  not  insult  either  you  or  herself  by  a  mere 
frivolous  ciuiosity.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  then  honestly — is 
she  bee  to  marry  ? 

Princess.    To  marry  you  ? 

VEstrange.  Well,  put  it  so — is  she  ?  There  is  a  rumour^ 
more  than  a  rumour,  that  Glyon  is  not  dead. 
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PrvnceSB.    But  would  you  marry  her  ? 

VEstraTige.    Please  answer  my  question  first 

Pri/ncess.  Th6n,  yes ;  ten  times  over,  yes ;  she  can  be  your 
wife,  if  she  wish  it,  with  as  dear  a  conscience  as  I  am  Garlino's. 
But  do  you  wish  it  ?    That  I  doubt  very  much. 

L^Eetrange.  I  am  b^finning  to  widi  it,  passionately.  I  gave 
her  to  imderstand  me  so,  last  night. 

PrmeeM.    And  what  did  she  say  ? 

VEstromge*  Nothing;  we  were  interrupted;  your  rooms 
were  so  full. 

Prmoesa.  But  seriously — ^you  do  not  seriously  mean  that  you  are 
'  ready  to  give  your  title  a  second  time  to  a  woman  without  birth  ? 

L^Estrange.  If  I  be  willing  to  dower  your  friend  with  all  I 
possess,  it  is  not  you.  Princess,  who  should  quarrel  with  me.  She 
has  a  grand  genius,  and  I  am  sure  a  grand  nature.  They  are 
worth  sixteen  quarterings.  I  am  a  conservative  in  some  ways,  but 
I  have  no  prejudices. 

Pri/nceaa.  I  am  sure  you  mean  what  you  say  now,  or  you  think 
you  do ;  but  I  am  so  afiraid  that — ^you  are  so  very  changeable 

UEstrwnge.    That  is  her  idea.    I  am  not  so. 

PrvaceHs.  I  mean,  you  know,  that  when  you  see  a  rare  piece 
of  Celadon  or  Crackling  that  charms  you,  you  bid  against  every- 
body, and  would  ruin  yourself  to  have  it  knocked  down  to  you. 
But,  then,  when  you  have  it  in  your  collection  a  little  time,  you  be- 
gin to  think — ^perhaps  it  is  an  imposture,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
its  money,  perhaps  somebody  else  has  something  like  it,  or  some- 
thing better ;  and  then,  little  by  little,  little  by  little,  you  quite 
grow  into  disgust  with  the  poor  piece,  and  would  like  to  put  it 
out  of  your  cabinets  altogether,  if  you  were  only  quite  sure.  Now, 
one  woman  you  have  already  treated  like  the  bit  of  Celadon ;  and, 
though  you  are  so  eager  now  to  pay  any  price  for  another,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  feel  much  the  same  to  her  in  time,  if  you  get 
your  way.  And  Claire  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  china ;  she  is  a  very 
sensitivcand  very  proud  woman. 

VEstrcmge.  You  have  a  poor  impression  of  me ;  your  friend 
has  inoculated  you  with  her  opinions. 

Prmceea.  Can  you  deny  that  towards  your  china  you  do 
gradually  grow  from  adoration  to  indifference,  from  indifference  to 
doubt,  from  doubt  to  downright  disgust  ? 

U Estrange.  One  always  depreciates  or  over-estimates  what  is 
one's  own.  But  your  parallel  is  not  quite  true.  I  have  pieces  of 
Old  Vienna,  of  Japanese,  of  Crackling,  with  which  I  have  been 
satisfied  for  twenty  years.  It  is  only  where  there  is  a  doubt  that 
one  grows  whimsical  and  dissatisfied.  r^^^^T^ 
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Prmceas.  Well,  Claire  to  you  would  be  like  the  ohina  that 
you  do  doubt  about.  If  yon  won  her,  you  would  always  be  saying 
to  yourself,  What  does  the  world  think  of  her  ? 

VEstromge.    You  make  me  a  poor  creature. 

Prmcesa.  No,  no;  only  a  connoisseur  not  easy  with  his 
bibeldta  unless  the  whole  of  mankind  be  envying  them.  Envy  is 
the  mark  that  society  scratches  on  the  very  best  of  everything,  as 
I  believe  they  put  double  L'b  on  the  Bourbon  Sevres.  Unless  your 
Sevres  had  the  double  L's,  you  would  not  care  for  it. 

V Estrange.  You  are  so  witty.  Princess,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  you,  and  I  do  not  want  wit  to-day;  I  want  sympathy. 

Prmeeea.    IVy  and  get  it  from  Claire. 
[Mmx.  CrLTON  erUers,  not  seevng  L'Estbangs  ;  she  has  a  quan- 
tity of  daffodils  and  narcissus  in  her  hand.    She  speaks 
to  the  Pbikcess. 

Laura,  these  are  lovelier  than  your  camellias  and  azaleas.  I 
will  put  them  in  your  Venetian  bowl  {sees  L'Estrangb).  You 
here  again.  Lord  L'Estrange  ?  Good  morning.  Why  must  one 
say  morning  even  while  vespers  are  sounding  ? 

VEstraTk^e.  Dinner  is  the  only  meridian  we  recognise.  I 
never  knew  why  we  have  not  called  it  supper.  You  ]iave  got 
those  flowers  in  the  Doria  woods,  I  think  ? 

Jfme.  Olyon.    Yes,  I  have  been  there  with  B6h6. 

Princess.  Ah,  my  Beb^ !  I  must  go  and  see  him.  I  hope  you  have 
not  tired  him.  I  am  afraid  be  is  getting  to  love  you  better  than  me. 

Mme.  Olyon.  I  shall  be  gone  in  ten  days,  and  then  B6h6  will 
forget. 

\Exit  the  Prikohss.  L'Estbanob  approaches  Mme.  Glton  as 
she  is  arranging  the  daffodils. 

VEstrange.  Do  you  believe  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  you,  even 
forBeb^? 

Mme.  Olyon.  Yes,  it  is  very  easy.  Bebe  is  a  boy ;  over  his 
Easter  eggs  he  will  forget  even  what  my  tajce  is  like. 

VEstram^e.  I  do  not  think  even  B4b^  at  his  mature  years 
will  be  so  fiuthless.  I  wish  you  would  have  more  true  conception 
of  the  hold  you  take  upon  us  through  our  eyes,  as  Spaniards  say. 
Most  people  have  so  far  too  much  self-esteem.  You  err  in  the 
very  opposite  fault  of  self-detraction  and  self-depreciatioa. 

Mme.  Olyon.  No ;  I  know  where  my  strength  lies  and  where 
my  weakness  does.  I  can  force  the  world  into  admiration  of  my 
works,  but  I  never  yet  could  influence  a  living  being.  Some 
peoide  are  like  that ;  their  power  of  volition  is  expended  on  their 
art ;  in  the  bets  of  life  they  are  weak,  and  write  their  names  in 
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V Estrange.  You  write  yours  in  fire  on  men's  memories*  Will 
you  let  me  say  again  what  I  said  ill  last  night  ?    Will  you 

MTne.  Olyon.  Leave  it  unsaid;  I  will  consider  it  unsaid. 
You  spoke  on  a  mere  impulse — a  whim  of  the  moment.  We  all 
know  such  a  whim  cost  you  dear  once. 

VEstrange,  Can  you  never  leave  in  oblivion  that  one  folly? 
After  all,  it  was  no  crime. 

Mme.  Olyon.    I  think  it  was  one.     I  may  be  hypercritical. 

V Estrange.    If  it  were,  leave  it  in  its  grave. 

Mme.  Olyon.    In  her  grave. 

VEetrange.  You  are  most  unjust.  One  moment  you  call  my 
hapless  marriage  a  whim,  the  next  a  crime.  It  cannot  be  both. 
If  I  be  such  a  poor  light  piece  of  thistledown,  I  cannot  seriously 
be  loaded  with  responsibilities  so  weighty.  I  cannot  see  what  that 
one  action  of  my  past  can  have  to  do  with  you. 

Mme.  Oh/on.  Nothing ;  only,  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  what 
you  profess  to  feel  for  me  is  of  no  more  worth,  and  will  have  no 
longer  life,  than  what  you  felt  for  the  gardener's  daughter  of  whom 
you  made  a  countess. 

VEstromge.  Good  heavens  1  how  shall  I  convince  you  ?  Can 
you  compare  yourself  one  instant,  in  your  genius,  your  brilliancy, 
your  &me,  to  that  poor  child  whose  mere  physical  loveliness,  for 
an  hour  of  summer-passion,  made  me  lose  my  wits  and  brave  the 
laughter  of  the  world  ? 

Mme.  Olyon  {looking  at  him  sternly).  There  is  not  so  very 
vast  a  difference.  I  am  of  the  people.  Your  world,  if  it  do  not 
laugh  at  me,  often  slanders  me.  To  love  m^,  a  man  would  need  to 
be  indifferent  to  comment  and  to  innuendo ;  no  coward  before  con- 
ventionality, and  deaf  as  a  marble  wall  to  the  envenomed  buzz  of 
chattering  tongues.     Lord  L'Estrange,  you  are  not  such  a  man. 

VEstrange.    I  could  become  such — for  you. 

Mme.  Olyon.  You  think  so  at  this  moment.  I  believe  you 
to  be  sincere.  But  you  deceive  yoiurself.  You  never  would  resist 
the  pressure  of  social  opinion.  You  see  me  through  your  own 
eyes  now,  and  do  me  more  than  justice ;  but,  if  I  listened  to  you, 
soon — ^very  soon — ^you  would  see  me  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  little  by  little  you  would  quarrel  with  yourself  once  more  for 
having  been  a  fool. 

VEstrange  (bitterly).  Ah  I  You  can  reason  so  ably  and  so 
coldly  because  I  do  not  touch  a  fibre  of  your  sympathies ;  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  quicken  a  pulse  of  your  heart  I  If  you  had  the 
faintest  feeling  for  me,  you  would  not  condemn  me  with  such 
chilly  logic. 

Mme.  Olyon  (looking  down  on  the  daffodils).    Lam  not  in- 
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sensible  to  the  honour  you  do  me,  and  I  believe  in  the  momentary 
sincerity  of  your  assurances.     But — that  is  all. 

L'Estrange  {passionately).  What  can  I  say  to  make  you 
believe  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.  Nothing  would  make  me  believe  in  the  duration 
of  the  fantasy  that  moves  you  this  idle  Carnival  time,  and  will 
have  left  you,  as  my  memory  will  have  left  Bebe  by  Easter-day. 

[She  rings.    A  servant  enters. 

Mme.  Olyon  (to  Servant).  Bring  water  for  this  bowl  of 
flowers.  Lord  L'Estrange,  why  do  you  distress  yourself  and  me  ? 
Go — go  in  peace ;  and  when  you  awake  out  of  this  momentary 
madness,  as  you  will  do  very  soon,  you  will  say  to  yourself,  *  How 
nearly  I  committed  a  second  folly  because  a  woman's  pictures  had 
a  morbidezza  and  a  fancy  in  them  that  I  liked ! ' 

VEstrange.  You  are  cruel  1  You  are  unjust  1  You  are 
utterly  wrong. 

Mme.  Olyon.  Here  is  Giovanni  with  the  water.  He.  under- 
stands  English  very  well. 

L'Estrange.  But  if  I  could  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  feelings — of  their  constancy — ^would  there  be  anything  on 
your  side  to  forbid  your  listening  to  me  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.    It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  impossible. 

VEstrange.  At  least  do  me  the  justice  of  a  frank  teply. 
Would  you  be  free  to  grant  me  what  I  solicit  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

VEstrange.    I  mean  in  plain  words — is  Glyon  dead  ? 

Mme.  Olyon.  Were  there  a  shadow  of  claim  on  me  from  any 
other,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  not  have  let  you  speak  such  words 
as  you  have  done.  But  these  questions  are  very  idle.  Lord 
L'Estrange,  in  plain  words,  since  you  ask  them,  I  refuse  you. 

VEstrange.  I  will  leave  you.  You  will  make  my  excuses 
to  the  Prince.  [Exit. 

[She  completes  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  then  dis- 
misses the  servant.    Alone^  she  sinks  into  a  seat  and  bursts 

into  tears. 

He  loves  me  now !  And  if  I  could  keep  up  the  comedy, 
he  would  love  me,  perhaps,  always.  I  might  marry  him  agaidi 
and  he  need  never  know  the  truth.  But  I  would  not  win  him  by  a 
lie — it  would  be  too  base.  Maybe,  even  as  far  as  I  have  gone  is 
wrong ;  and  yet  it  was  such  temptation  to  see  his  cold  heart  day 
by  day  warm  and  soften  towards  me,  and  his  fastidious  fancy  find  in 
me  his  ideal.  And  he  is  so  dear  to  me  — so  dear !  How  could  he 
not  know  that  I  resented  so  passionately  because  I  loved  so  well  I 
Itfaybe  even  now  we  might  be  happy — no,  not  4f  he  knew  the 
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irutli.  I  should  lose  all  my  charm  for  him ;  he  would  be  once 
more  afraid  of  all  my  autecedents ;  he  would  be  once  more  seeing 
the  peasant  in  my  step,  in  my  voice,  in  my  habits ;  he  thinks  me  a 
muse,  a  goddess,  W)w — but  if  he  knew  I  He  is  so  utterly  the 
unconscious  slave  of  his  fancy,  he  is  so  entirely  under  the  dominance 
of  mere  caprice,  that  when  he  learned  that  he  was  in  love  with  his 
own  wife,  he  would  be  disenchanted  like  a  child  who  sees  the  fairy 
of  a  pantomime,  stripped  of  her  gossamer  wings  and  golden 
crown,  trudging  through  mud,  in  common  everyday  attire.  He  is 
entirely  the  creature  of  his  fancy,  as  the  child  is.  And  I  could 
not  risk  it  again — the  gradual  disillusion,  the  impatience  that 
only  courtesy  controlled,  the  fading  away  of  tenderness  into  dis- 
satisfaction, the  changing  of  adoration  into  incessant  criticism ;  no, 
I  could  never  bear  them  now.  Better  that  we  should  for  ever  live 
apart.  I  have  art ;  he  has  the  world.  He  will  be  happy ;  in  three 
months'  time  he  will  have  forgotten  my  rejection.  And  yet,  oh 
heaven !  how  hard  it  is  not  to  cry  out  to  him — My  love  !  my  love ! 

SCEKE  VI. 
I>oria)\)B  Studio, 

Present:  Lady  Cowes,  Lady  St,  Asaph,  the  Phikcess,  Ipswicit, 

M0^'TELUP0. 

Princess.    Is  Dorian  really  gone  ? 

Lady  St  Asaph,    Oh  yes,  to. the  Soudan.     I  am  so  thankful. 

Princess.  Oh  dear,  how  can  you  be !  All  his  delightful  life 
in  Bome  to  be  broken  up  like  this,  and  all  these  delicious  things 
to  be  sold — it  is  too  utterly  vexing ;  and  his  Tuesday  teas  for  us 
in  Carnival  were  the  very  pleasantest  things  one  had — how  can  you 
say  you  are  thankful  ?  and  that  delicious  negro  and  the  niello  teapot  I 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  Dear  Princess,  you  know  why  I  am  thankful, 
A  temporary  break-up  is  very  much  better  for  him  than  a  lifelong 
misfortune,  and  you  can  buy  the  teapot  at  the  sale ;  the  negro  is 
gone  with  him  to  Africa. 

Lady  Coives.  And  of  course  he  will  come  back  with  another 
negro  in  a  year  or  two,  and  begin  to  buy  teapots  again,  and  get 
tapestries  together  in  a  new  studio.  It  was  the  very  wisest  thing 
he  could  do  to  go. 

Ipswich*  Is  it  true.  Princess,  that  your  handsome  friend  sent 
him  to  the  Soudan  because  she  is  trying  it  on  with  L'Estrange  ? 

Lady  Cowes.  Everyone  knows  that,  Lord  Ipswich,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Princess. 

PHncess  {hastily).    It  is  utterly  falae.     ^,^,,^^,  ,,Googk 
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Liidy  C<ywe8  and  Lcuiy  St  Asaph  (together).  Oh,  dear  Princess  I 

Princess.  Utterly  fieilse !  If  you  must  know,  she  refused  to 
marry  both  Aldred  Dorian  and  Lord  L'Estrange.  There  I  you 
make  me  say  mean  things — things  I  never  ought  to  say— because 
you  are  so  obstinate,  so  untrue,  so  unkind. 

Lady  St.  Asaph  (aiigrUy).  She  certainly  did  not  refuse 
Aldred  Dorian.  We  talked  to  him — we  are  cousins — ^and  he  said 
how  right  we  were,  and  determined  to  go  to  Africa. 

Princess.  As  if  Dorian  was  such  a  contemptible  creature  as 
to  be  talked  to — talked  over  1  Of  course  you  don't  believe  me,  but 
I  know  she  refused  him  here  in  this  very  studio. 

Lady  Cowes.    She  told  you  so,  I  suppose  ? 

Princess.  No,  she  did  not.  Dorian  told  me  himself.  He 
was  wretched.  He  will  never  be  the  same  man  or  the  same 
artist  again 

Ipsivich  (laughing).  And  is  L'Estrange  wretched  ?  On  my 
word,  I  don't  see  it.  He  was  buying  brocades  in  the  Ghetto  this 
morning  with  all  the  zest  imaginable. 

Princess.  His  soul  never  rises  above  brocades  and  bibeldls  I 
No,  I  don't  mean  that;  he  can  be  very  nice,  very  charming, 
but  it  makes  me  angry  to  see  how  he  does  absorb  himself  in  old 
rubbish.     It  is  better  than  horses,  though. 

Lady  St  Asaph.  I  thought  you  said  he  was  in  love  with  your 
friend  ?  She  certainly  is  entirely  modem,  as  nobody  ever  heard  of 
her  till  five  years  ago  1 

Princess.  Oh,  you  mean  till  all  Paris  crowded  to  her  great 
picture  of  the  ^  Gleaners.'  Well,  no  artist  can  be  heard  of  until 
something's  exhibited. 

Ipswich.  Come,  Princess,  you  don't  mean  seriously  that  she 
has  thrown  over  L'Estrange  ? 

Princess.  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  it.  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
it ;  but  as  I  have  said  it,  I  can't  unsay  it,  and  it  is  true. 

Ipswich.  Well — it  beats  me! — when  his  marriage  twelve 
years  ago  was  such  a  blunder. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  There  cannot  be  any  question  of  anything 
half  so  innocent  as  even  a  stupid  marriage.  Madame  Olyon's  hus- 
band is  alive — the  Princess  told  us  so  the  other  day. 

Princess.  You  quite  misunderstood  what  I  meant,  and  my 
friend  is  quite  free  to  mzxry  Lord  L'Estrange  if  she  choose  to 
marry  him. 

Lady  Cowes.  Well,  I  think  he  had  better  ask  a  few  questions 
in  Paris  first — the  questions  you  should  have  asked,  dear  Princess ! 

Prmcese.  I  never  do  ask  questions  about  my  friends.  I  was 
bom  in  a  country-house  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  nobody  is 
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suppofied  to  know  good  manners,  aiid  I  was  taught  that  to  sneak 
behind  anybody's  back,  to  pry  about  them,  was  a  very  vulgar  sort 
of  thing  to  do.  But,  in  society,  everybody  does  seem  to  me  to  be 
vulgar. 

[Lady  Cowes  and  Lady  St.  Asaph  laugh  eligktly. 

Ipswich.  Well,  yes,  society  ie  a  bit  of  a  cad,  there's  no  doubt 
about  it ;  we  do  slang  one  another  so  awfully.  Here's  L'Estrange ; 
come  to  look  after  the  nidlo  teapot,  I'll  be  bound. 

VEstrange  {eahiies  them  and  adds  to  Lady  St.  Asaph) — I 
cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  about  Dorian.  Are  these  things 
really  to  be  sold  ?  • 

IpsivicL  There  I  That's  all  he  thinks  about.  He  wants  the 
teapot  and  the  tapestries.  To  have  one's  friends  really  interested 
in  one's  disappearance  or  death,  one  must  have  got  together  a  lot 
of  good  things  in  pots  and  pans  and  bed-curtains  and  old  iron. 

L^ Estrange,    Are  they  really  to  be  sold  ? 

Lady  St.  Asaph.     Oh,  yes ;  he  does  not  mean  to  come  back. 

L'Estrange.  He  will  come  back.  No  one  can  stay  away  from 
Rome  who  once  has  cared  for  it. 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  But  they  are  all  to  be  sold ;  he  has  left  all 
directions  to  Costa's  judgment. 

L'Estrange.  He  is  great  friends  with  Costa.  I  am  so  very 
sorry;  few  have  so  fine  a  mind  as  Dorian;  few  give  one  such 
genial  companionship. 

Princess.  And  such  delightful  Tuesday  teas.  How  we  shall 
miss  those  Tuesdays  with  those  solemn  tapestries  frowning  at  our 
frivolity ! 

Lady  St.  Asaph.  We  must  be  going  homewards.  Good-day, 
dear  Princess ;  we  shall  meet  at  Madame  Minghetti*s. 

\_Exit  with  Lady  Cowfe  and  Ipswich. 

Princess.  I  have  to  wait  here  for  Carlino.  He  wants  to  look 
over  the  things  before  any  regular  arrangement  is  made  about 
them.  It  seems  Dorian  has  some  wonderful  trasferato  work  in 
steel  and  silver. 

VEstrange.  Yes ;  I  know  it ;  it  is  exquisite.  I  will  see^Costa 
at  once,  and  try  and  buy  everything  as  it  stands,  without  letting  a 
sale  come  on.  Dorian  is  terribly  mistaken  to  think  of  selling  his 
things.     One  should  never  do  that. 

Princess.  Lord  L'Estrange,  I  said  just  now  that  you  cared  for 
nothing  but  brocades  and  bric-a-irac.  It  seemed  a  little  harsh 
when  I  had  said  it,  but  you  see  it  is  true.  You  are  feeling  nothing 
for  Aldred  Dorian ;  you  are  only  thinking  of  buying  his  thing^^ 
just  as  Carlino  is. 

L'Estrange.    Princess,  I  am  thinking  of  buying  them,  it  ifl 
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true ;  but  I  am  only  thinking  of  it  for  this  reason — that  I  want  to 
keep  the  cAdieT  together  just  as  Dorian  left  it,  so  that  when  h^ 
comes  back,  as  he  will  certainly  do,  he  can  have  it  all  again  if  he 
please  to  have  it;  he  will  only  need  to  hand  me  over  my  purchase- 
money.    I  do  not  like  Dorian's  things  to  be  dispersed. 

Princess.  Oh — h — h!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  misjudge 
you.  But  how  can  you  go  buying  brocades  at  the  Ghetto  when 
you  pretend  to  be  miserable  about  Claire's  indiflference  ? 

^Estrange.  L'un  7i/empSche  pas  Vautre.  One's  habits  are 
a  part  of  oneself;  one  puts  them  on  as  one  puts  one's  boots  on  in 
the  morning.  Besides,  you  must  remember  I  do  not  ^  sorrow  as 
those  that  have  no  hope.'  I  believe  that  Madame  Glyoo  will  come 
in  time  to  do  me  justice,  as  you  have  now  done  in  a  lesser  matter 

Princess.    But  she  is  going  away. 

^Estrange.  To  Paris  ?  Well,  I  usually  spend  the  spring  in 
Paris.  I  do  not  foresee  any  great  obstacle  in  her  return  to  Paris, 
If  there  were  no  greater — — 

Princess.     And  you  really  would  make  her  your  Countess  ? 

L*Estrange.  I  would  really  make  her  my  Countess,  if  you 
like  that  Court-circular  form  of  expression.  I  prefer  to  say  that  I 
would  make  her  my  wife.     It  seems  the  warmer  term. 

Princess.  Do  you»know,  Lord  L'Eatrange,I  am  getting  quite 
fond  of  you  ? 

VEstrange.     I  am  too  charmed. 

Princess.  I  never  thought  you  had  so  much  feeling ;  and  it 
isn't  (mVy  evanescent,  is  it  ? 

VEstrange.  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  it  is  not.  It  is  of  this 
that  I  want  you  to  persuade  your  friend.  She  got  rid  of  me 
yesterday  by  means  of  daffodils  and  a  servant,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  approach  her  again  yet.  She  was  so  very  cold.  Indeed, 
she  seems  always  disposed  to  resent  as  an  impertinence  the  highest 
compliment  that  a  man  can  pay  to  a  woman. 

Prmcess.  Well,  I  have  done  all  I  can.  But  Claire  has  her 
own  views — it  is  difficult  to  change  them.  I  think  you  will  do 
better  not  to  worry  her. 

^Estrange.  Worry  her  I  You  certainly  do  treat  one  to 
rough  facts.  Princess.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  one  must 
ride  a  waiting-race. 

Princess.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  do  mean.  I  quite  understand 
your  impatience.  You  are  a  very  great  person,  and  you  have  got 
a  very  high  place,  and  you  would  give  all  you  have  to  Claire,  and 
you  naturally  expect  your  generosity  to  meet  at  .least  with  grati- 
tude. Only  you  see  it  is  all  spoilt  in  her  eyes  by  the  fact  that 
you  were  equally  generous  to  that  poor  peasant  g^^il'i^fi^y^^^^^L^^* 
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LEstrange.  I  think  it  hard  that  a  long'past  folly,  which  was 
after  all  a  chivalrous  folly,  should  for  ever  be  quoted  against  me. 

Princess.  Perhaps  it  is  hard,  but  it  is  good  for  you  to  taste  a 
wholesome  ^bittemefl3  for  once.  You  have  been  fed  on  honey. 
{The  Pbincb  enters,)  Carlino,  it  is  no  use  your  fretting  yourself 
over  the  i/rasfera;to ;  Lord  L'Estrange  is  going  to  buy  up  everything 
by  a  private  arrangement. 

Prince*    Is  that  so,  caro  mio  ? 

VEstrange,  I  am  going  to  try  and  do  it,  at  any  rate.  It  is 
folly  to  break  up  this  charming  atelier.  Dorian  will  certainly 
return. 

Prince.  When  he  has  ceased  to  break  his  heart  about  La 
Glyon.  Laura  should  send  that  lady  back  to  Paris :  she  makes 
mischief  here.  There  is  Sant'  Elmo  now  wild  to  marry  her,  and 
he  is  ban  jpmnce  and  enormously  rich,  and  a  handsome  lad  too ; 
she  win  take  him,  I  dare  say. 

Princess.  No,  she  will  not ;  you  will  not  understand,  Carlino. 
She  does  not  want  to  marry — again. 

Prmce.  Oh,  yes ;  she  is  a  muse,  and  all  that,  but  she  will 
take  a  very  big  thing  when  it  comes  to  her.  Dorian  was  not  a 
very  big  thing ;  he  was  only  a  fairly  nice  thing.  That  was  not 
enough  for  your  friend.  She  is  ambitious.  One  sees  that  in  the 
way  her  head  is  poised.  Now,  Sant'  Elmo  is  a  grand  marriage ; 
you  cannot  have  a  grander — off  a  throne :  Roman  prince,  Spanish 
duke,  Hungarian  margraf,  and  rich — ouf  1 — ^if  I  were  only  as  rich  ! 

Princess  {low  to  L'EsTBANaB).  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
at  Christie's  or  the  Drouot,  bidding  against  Lord  Dudley  for  a 
vieux  Vienne  cup  ? 

VEstrange.     I  did  not  need  the  stimulus. 

Prince.  Lord  L'Estrange,  shall  we  go  together  to  the  Via 
Margutta  ?  If  Costa  refuse  to  let  you  purchase  en  blocy  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  trasferato. 

Ij  Estrange.    Certainly.     The  Princess  comes  with  us  ? 

Princess.  No ;  I  shall  stay  here  till  Claire  comes,  and  then 
we  are  going  very  far  out  to  some  convent  to  see  some  Madonna  of 
Mine's  that  no  male  eyes  must  profane. 

[Mmb.  Glton  enters.     The  Pbince  and  L'Esteaivge  how  to 
her  and  go  out.    . 

Claire,  he  is  going  to  buy  all  Dorian's  things  and  keep  them 
till  Dorian  comes  back.  Isn't  it  nice  of  him  ?  Do  you  know,  he 
is  very  nice  when  you  understand  him.  I  do — I  do,  indeed,  think 
you  are  in  error, 

Mme.  Glyon.  I  know  that  I  have  been  in  error  when  I  came 
into  this  room.    I  allowed  a  noble  nature  like^.i^j^^^^^^^i^^^ 
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its  hopes  on  me,  which  he  never  would  have  done  if  we  had  not, 
tacitly  at  any  rate,  led  him  to  believe  that  my  husband  was  not 
living.  I  can  never  forgive  myself  the  wreck  of  Dorian's  happy 
and  noble  life  ;  but,  if  you  will  believe  me,  until  he  spoke  of  it 
here,  I  never  dreamed  of  his  feeling  for  me  anything  more  than 
that  sympathy  which  the  same  tastes  and  art  beget. 

Princess.     And  now  Carlino  says  there  is  Sant'  Elmo  ? 

Mrtie.  Glyon.  Oh,  that  handsome  boy  will  find  many  to  con- 
sole him.     Dorian  is  very  different — to  him  I  have  been  guilty. 

Frinceas,  And  I  think  you  are — not  altogether  right  to  Lord 
L'Estrange. 

Mme.  Glyon.  How  can  anyone  in  a  false  position  be  altoge- 
ther right  to  anyone  ?  A  false  position  is  like  a  wrong  focus  in 
photography ;  it  distorts  everything.  My  motives  in  all  I  have 
done  have  been  innocent  enough,  but  concealment  always  ends  in 
some  sin  or  another. 

Pnncess.  No,  no — sin  is  too  big  a  word — too  ugly  a  word ; 
it  does  not  suit  you  at  all.  Your  worst  faults  are  pride  and  over- 
sensitiveness  ;  they  are  no  very  grave  ones.  But  indeed,  Claire, 
he  does  love  you  now,  not  only  with  his  fancy.  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  not  tell  him. 

Mme.  Glyon.  He  would  be  disenchanted  in  one  instant.  He 
is  only  captive  by  his  imagination.  The  other  day  he  saw  the 
cast  of  my  foot  at  Story's  studio,  and  found  it  perfect ;  if  he  knew 
now  that  it  had  ever  gone  in  wooden  shoes  over  the  ploughed 
fields,  he  would  find  at  once  that  the  ankle  was  too  thick  or  the 
instep  too  high.     Alas !  I  know  him  so  well — so  well  I 

Princess.    And  you  make  him  out  a  fool. 

Mme.  Glyon.    Oh,  no ;  only  a  dilettante  full  of  caprice. 

Princess.  Well,  I  think  you  wrong  him.  I  have  said  so  fifty 
times ;  and  I  never  thought  to  live  to  say  so,  either.  Would  you 
let  me  try  the  experiment  I  told  you  of  the  other  day  ?  He  ought 
at  least  to  know  you  live.  If  you  continue  to  reject  him,  he  may 
torn  for  solace  to  someone  else  ;  then  he  may  want  to  marry  that 
someone  else,  and  then  you  will  have  to  tell  him,  coiUe  que  coHte. 

Mme.  Glyon.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  kept  silence  twelve  years.  I 
can  very  well  keep  it  all  my  life.     And  you  will  never  betray  me  ? 

Princess.  Never,  unless  you  bid  me.  But  I  think  you  do 
very  wrongly.  You  are  of  that  sort  of  nature  which  self-sacrifice 
fascinates ;  and  because  an  act  is  a  martyrdom,  you  cannot  also 
imagine  that  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  an  error. 

Mme.  Glyon.  Laura!  you  grow  quite  logical  and  subtle  in 
your  arguments  ;  I  never  knew  you  thought  out  things  so  much. 

Princess.    I  think  them  out  because  I  love  you,' and  I  see 
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your  whole  life  goiog  to  waste ;  no,  not  to  waste,  because  your 
works  are  fine,  and  you  spend  all  your  days  doing  good ;  but  barren 
of  all  happiness,  of  all  sympathy,  of  all  tenderness,  and  even,  you 
know,  subject  to  the  rumours  of  lying  tongues. 

Mme.  Glyon.    That  last  does  not  matter. 

PHncess,  Ob,  no ;  you  are  very  proud,  and  falsehood  cannot 
touch  you ;  but  still  it  tells,  somehow,  when  the  world  crowns  you 
with  one  hand  and  scourges  you  with  the  other.  Will  you  let  me 
try  my  experiment— just  try  it  ? 

Mrne.  Glyon.  It  would  be  unwise,  and  it  would  \)e  useless ;  I 
am  sure  he  would  take  his  release  so  gladly  on  any  terms. 

Prmoess.  That  is  what  I  will  see  if  you  will  let  me.  Do 
think  it  over.  Tell  me  to-night.  I  don't  wish  to  persuade,  but 
indeed — ^indeed,  Claire — it  is  not  fair  to  him  to  let  him  go  on  in 
ignorance,  in  a  fooPs  paradise ;  and  if  he  do  know,  and  behaves  un- 
worthily,  he  will  never  force  you  to  live  with  him — he  is  too  truly 
a  gentleman. 

Mme.  Glyon.  He  will  have  no  wish,  my  dear,  when  once  he 
knows,  ever  to  see  my  face  again.  Try  your  experiment,  as  you 
call  it ;  but  if  he  would  take  his  liberty  so,  remember,  I  will  be 
dead  to  him  for  ever,  though  I  hide  myself  in  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Princess.  That,  of  course.  But  if  he  be  loyal  to  his  forgotten 
wife,  then  you  will  pardon  him  ?  [Mme.  Glyon  is  sileni. 

Princess.  Silence  is  assent.  Let  us  drive  to  the  convent, 
and  we  will  not  speak  another  word.  I  have  all  my  fibs  lo 
fabricate. 

Mme.  Glyon.    He  will  accept. 

Priw^esa.    He  will  refuse !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. 

In  the  Cimontanara  Grounds ;  on  the  stone  seat  of  S.  Filippo 
Neriare  seated  VEstraihgj^  and  the  Trnvcsss;  facing  th&in 
are  the  Camipagna^  Porta  San  Giovanni,  the  Toov/ntains  of 
Albano. 

Princess,  In  this  stone  summeihouse  S.  Philip,  your  name- 
sake, preached  to  the  giddy  youths  that  loved  him.  Now  I,  who 
am  very  giddy,  am  going  to  preach  to  you.  I  asked  you  to  come 
here  because  I  am  never  sure  of  not  being  interrupted  in  my  own 
house,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  something  very,  very  serious. 

VEstrange.     I  am  sure  you  are  my  friend.  Princess. 

Princess.    I  am.    But  my  friendship  can  be  of  little  use  to 
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you.    Now  Claire  does  car©  for  you— oarea  for  you  as  you  wish' 
but 

V Estrange.  Kever  mind  the  ^  buts  I '  How  can  I  thank  you, 
Princess  ? 

Princess.    It  will  be  a  folly,  you  know.    Another  folly  I 

L' Estrange.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Princess.  And  you  did  not  think  so  once  of  the  other.  Are 
you  sure  you  will  not  change  ? 

V Estrange.    I  dare  swear  I  shall  not. 

Princess.     But  if  the  world 

L^Estrange.    The  world  will  have  no  power  over  me. 

Princess.    It  had  twelve  years  ago. 

VEstrange.  Pray  let  the  past  alone.  I  want  to  live  in  the 
present.  What  you  have  told  me  this  morning  makes  it  as  cloud* 
less  as  the  day  is. 

Princess,    Wait  I    I  have  much  to  tell  you. 

V Estrange.    What  else  can  matter  ?    I.  am  happy. 

Princess.    Ah,  don't  say  so;   wait  till  you  hear  everything. 

Claire  could  have  cared  for  you,  but I  feel  frightened  to 

<ell  you,  but 

Jj  Estrange  {plowing  pale).    Glyon  is  not  dead  ? 

Princess.  It  is  not  that.  Maitre  Jules  Desrosne,  the  great 
French  advocate,  you  know,  is  in  Some.  He  has  come  for  the 
French  Cardinals 

VEstrange.    What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? 

Princess.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  but  I  must  ; 
and  I  could  not,  if  there  were  not  some  consolation  in  it  too ;  but 
Maitre  Desrosne  has  known  me  from  a  child — he  defended  a  case 
for  my  father  against  the  French  Government — and  as  he  hearrl 
the  gossip  of  Some,  which  made  out  that  Claire  was  going  to  marry 
you  next  week,  he  told  me  to  tell  you  something,  which  he  thought 
I  might  break  to  you  better  than  he  could,  as  you  have  never 
known  him. 

V Estrange.  Well?  Speak  out.  Princess.  What  is  this 
terrible  thing  that  a  French  lawyer  knows  ? 

.  Princess.  Oh,  do  not  jest ;  pray  do  not  jest.  Maitre  Desrosne 
is  quite  distressed  for  you:  it  is — ^it  is,  that  your  young  wife  did 
not  die. 

VEstrange.     What  ? 

Princess.  Yes,  that  is  it — that  is  what  he  says ;  she  is  alive  - 
he  knows  her  very  well ;  he  has  been  her  counsel. 

VEstrange.    Good  God  I    Are  you  mad,  or  am  I  ? 

Princess.  Nobody  is ;  oh,  pray  do  not  look  so ;  you  frighten 
me.    You  look  as  if  I  had  turned  you  into  stone.  j,u,^u  uy  ^^v.^.^ 
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[L'EsTiiANaB  TisejB  and  moves  about  ivith  his  face  averted. 

L^Estrange.  I  will  not  frighten  you,  Princess.  Only  give 
me  one  moment  to  get  my  breath — you  have  stunned  me. 

Princess  (murTyiuring).  I  am  so  sorry  1  Desrosne  could  not 
tell  you  before,  because  he  only  knew  it  in  confidence,  as  her 
adviser;  she  gave  him  permission  now  because  she  heard  of 
your 

L^ Estrange.  But  how  can  it  be  ?  She  was  drowned,  and  it 
was  supposed  her  body  was  washed  out  by  the  undergroimd  waters 
to  the  Seine. 

PHncess.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  quite  true.  I  mean,  it  is  quite 
true  that  she  did  throw  herself  into  the  moat,  and  meant  to  drown 
herself;  but  her  father  had  come  to  the  convent,  begging  to  be 
taken  on  as  gardener  there  for  the  sake  of  being  near  her ;  and 
Maitre  Desrosne  tells  me  that  her  father  rescued  her  from  the 
water  when  she  had  sunk  twice  unseen — for  it  was  twilight — and 
hid  himself  with  hec  for  some  time,  in  the  cottage  of  a  forester 
who  was  his  friend.  She  heard  you  thought  her  dead,  and  let  it 
be  so.  She  had  friends  amongst  the  convent  girls  ;  one  of  them 
she  wrote  to,  and  confided  in,  and  asked  how  she  could  gain  a  live- 
lihood. That  girl  was  going  back  to  her  own  country  for  the 
vacatioij,  and  as  she  loved  your  wife,  took  her  with  her  to  her  own 
people.  In  that  country  she  maintained  herself  by  teaching; 
she  would  not  be  dependent  on  her  friends,  though  they  were  rich. 
When  they  came  to  Europe,  she,  I  believe,  came  with  them.  All 
this  Maitre  Desrosne  has  known  for  years. 

VEstrange.    Where  is  she  now  ? 

Princess.  You  do  frighten  me  I  Carlino's  violence  is  not  one 
half  so  terrible  as  your  English  quietude.  Your  eyes  look  as  if 
you  saw  a  ghost 

VEstrange.  I  do  see — many.  Not  dead,  good  Grod ! — and  I — 
hear  it  as  the  worst  calamity  that  coidd  befall  me !  Not  dead  ? 
Not  dead  ? 

Princess.  No ;  Maitre  Desrosne  has  known  her  seven  years. 
He  should  have  told  you  earlier. 

UEstrange.     He  should,  indeed. 

Princess.  But  I  suppose  he  could  not.  Lawyers  are  like 
confessors.     Your  wife  has  lived  honourably. 

UEstrange.    Ah ! 

Princess.    She  has  maintained  herself  here,  and  in  America. 

VEstraifige.    She  has  been  in  America  ? 

Princess.    So  he  says.     You  will  wish  to  see  her  ? 

VEstrange  (%vith  a  shudder).  Do  not  talk  of  it !  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty.  ,„,,,,,  ^y  Google 
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Princess.  But  if  she  were  so  ooBtrary  to  all  your  tastes  and 
wishes  theu,  will  she  be  less  so  now  ?  Twelve  years  passed  in 
hard  work  does  not  give  the  bloom  of  Ninon,  and  you — you  are 
not  less  fastidious  now  than  then.     What  a  future  for  you ! 

VEatrange.  Spare  me  I  This  advocate  will  give  me  means 
of  proving  all  that  he  has  said  ? 

PHnceas.  Oh,  yes ;  he  will,  of  course.  I  do  not  think,  though, 
that  she  wants  you  to  take  her  back. 

[L'EsTBANGB  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand  a  moment* 

Princess.     And  I  do  know  Claire  cares  for  you. 

L^ Estrange.  Spare  me  a  little.  Princess  I  Where  is  this 
Maitre  Desrosne  ?     I  must  see  him  at  once. 

Princess.    He  stays  at  the  Famese  Palace. 

VEstra/nge.     You  believe  he  speaks  the  truth  ? 

Princess.  He  must !  He  is  so  great  a  person  in  the  law ;  he 
will  be  a  judge  whenever  he  pleases ;  he  has  your  wife's  letters 
with  him.  And — and — he  said  something  jslse,  Lord  Estrange, 
which  gave  me  courage  to  tell  you  this ;  if  he  had  not  said  the 
good  with  the  bad,  I  never  could  have  dealt  you  such  a  blow ;  for 
you  know  I  have  got  quite  fond  of  you  since  you  loved  Claire* 

V Estrange.    What  good  can  there  be  ? 

PHncess.  Well,  it  seems  that  when  she  returned  to  France, 
years  ago,  your  wife  went  to  him  with  an  introduction  from  a 
French  bishop,  and  told  him  her  position,  and  asked  him  as  to  the 
legality  of  her  marriage,  of  which  she  had  become  doubtful 
Now,  Maitre  Desrosne  told  me 

V Estrange.    What  ? 

Princess.  Well,  that  the  marriage  is  not  a  perfectly  legal 
one — not  perfectly ;  that  there  are  loopholes  by  which  you  could 
get  free — some  omission  of  some  trifle,  some  blunder  in  the  date  of 
your  wife's  birth  through  the  stupidity  of  her  own  people — ^no  fault 
of  yours — but  you  attended  too  much  to  the  religious  ceremony 
and  not  enough  to  the  civil  one.  He  would  explain  it  better,  but 
his  strong  opinion  is  that  you  can  break  the  marriage ;  annul  it,  if 
you  please ;  he  is  sure  that  both  France  and  England  will  set  you 
free.  If  he  had  not  said  that,  I  never  should  have  summoned 
courage  to  tell  you,  knowing  as  I  do,  too,  that  Claire's  happiness 
is  at  stake.  [L'Estbange  looks  at  her  in  silence. 

Princess.  How  you  do  look !  Indeed,  indeed,  Maitre  Desrosne 
said  so,  and  you  can  see  himself  any  day  you  like ;  he  stays  a 
month  at  the  Palazzo  Famese.  He  had  gone  into  the  question 
years  ago  for  your  wife  au  grand  secret,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  lawyers  in  all  France.  He  never  would  give  an 
opinion  lightly,  [L'Estrangb  is  still  silent. 
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Princess.  Do  say  something  1  You  frighten  me !  Perhaps  I 
should  have  told  you  the  good  news  first.  You  don't  look  now 
one  bit  more  glad. 

V  Estrange  {rising  and  standing  facing  h&r).  Princess,  I  do 
not  know  what  you  take  me  for ;  that  this  poor  creature  lives  is 
most  terrible  to  me,  that  I  do  not  deny.  I  am  no  saint,  as  was 
St.  Philip  Neri.  But,  if  you  believe  I  could  take  advantage  of  a 
legal  quibble  to  cast  shame  upon  a  woman  who  in  her  youth 
trusted  me, — ^welU  you  have  known  me  very  little,  though  we 
have  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  together. 

Princess,  But,  heavens  and  earth!  I  thought  you  loved 
Claire? 

VEstrange,  You  know  well  that  I  do  love  her  most  dearly, 
but  I  cannot  stoop  to  dishonour  even  for  her :  the  very  basest  sort 
of  dishonour,  too.  Just  heavens !  to  hire  men  of  law  to  hound 
down  in  the  dust  a  hapless  soul  who  gave  herself  to  me  in  all  good 
faith  and  innocence !  Can  you  think  I  would  deny  her  righta, 
whatever  they  may  cost  me,  merely  because  some  forgotten  minu- 
tiae of  men's  trumpery  laws  have  lost  them  to  her  ? 

Princess*    You  refuse  to  free  yourself? 

VEstrange,  At  such  a  price  I  must  refuse,  or  be  a  scoundrel. 
My  life  will  be  most  wretched  if  all  you  say  is  true ;  but,  at  least, 
it  will  not  be  foul  with  perfidy  and  cowardice. 

Princess.    Ah  !  ah  !  there  are  depths  in  you  to  be  stirred !  I 

was  right !    And  now •    Well — ^well — perhaps,  you  know,  you 

will  not  be  so  very  wretched  after  all  I  The  aftermath  may  be 
richer  than  the  first  crop  was.  You  will,  bless  Time  the  mower. 
Yes,  you  will.    Ask  Claire  I \_Ske  rises  and /moves  aaoay. 

Mme.  Glton  advances  slmvly  from  behind  the  stone  summer^ 
house  and  the  bay  and  arbutus  that  grow  aJtout  it.  Slie 
holds  out  her  hands  to  L'Estkangb  in  a  timid  appeal.  She 
says : 

Love  !  I  forgive  you.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  or  will  you  despise 
me  ?  l^He  starts  and  falls  back;  then  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

VEstrange.    Great  God !     How  could  I  be  so  blind  ? 

OUIDA. 


{The  End.) 
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II. — Robin  Hood's  Bat,  Sand's  End,  EunswiCk. 

There  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  in  the  drive  from  Whitby 
to  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  except  that  in  this  direction  one  gets  a 
splendid  view  of  the  town  and  also  of  St.  Hilda's  Abbey.  A  traveller 
approaching  Whitby  from  this  side  receives  a  much  grander  idea 
of  the  fine  old  ruins  crowning  the  headland  than  he  gets  when 
reaching  Whitby  from  the  inland  way  by  Pickering,  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  view  of  this  Alibey  from  the  West  Cliflf  of 
Whitby  has  a  bare  and  skeleton  eflfect,  and  the  ruins  appear  of 
very  small  extent.  But  otherwise  the  country  and  the  villages  on 
this  road  lack  interest  somewhat. 

Some  little  way,  however,  before  we  reached  the  steep  descent 
to  the  Bay  town,  we  got  a  most  picture-like  view  of  one  side  of 
the  broad  bay,  three  miles  across  from  nab  to  nab,  with  a  narrow 
girdle  of  sand  and  a  pavement  of  rock.  At  the  farther  end  is  the 
Peak,  about  five  hundred  feet  high.  On  this  side  rises  a  green 
hill  with  clusters  of  brown- walled  red-roofed  cottages  clinging  to 
its  side  like  a  crowd  of  red- tufted  birds.  Then  the  road  turns  a 
little,  up  comes  the  cliff-side  between  us  and  our  picture,  and  the 
fishing  town,  like  the  castle  of  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  seems  to  have 
vanished  into  the  side  of  the  hill  to  which  it  clings  so  closely. 

At  the  top  of  the  descent  our  driver  halted,  and  told  us  the 
road  was  so  steep  that  it  was  customary  to  walk  down  hilL  It  is 
indeed  a  very  steep  road,  and  some  distance  down  is  crossed  by 
a  river  on  its  way  from  the  moor,  which  forms  a  ravine  or  gully, 
as  these  clefts  are  called,  beside  the  road.  The  sides  of  this  cleft 
were  in  brilliant  light,  orange  and  rich  reds  and  browns,  with 
graceful  wreaths  of  greenery  clinging  here  and  there;  the  farther 
side  was  walled  in  some  places,  to  support  the  houses,  which 
looked  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the  rock,  with  their  brown  sides  and 
slated  and  red-tiled  roofs  above.  Facing  us,  with  its  back  to  the 
sun,  so  that  its  steep  gabled  side  was  almost  black  with  shadow, 
y92LS  a  tall  house  that  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  gully  and  reached 
above  the  top  of  it.  The  road  is  terraced  along  one  side  of  the 
gully  and  leads  down  through  the  streets  to  the  Bay  itself;  but  a 
bridge  crosses  the  cleft  where  we  had  halted,  and  we^  fo]md^  oiuf 
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way  across  this  to  the  inaccessible-looking  houses  on  the  rock. 
These  are  built  in  a  succession  of  narrow  twisting  alleys  paved 
with  irregular  round  stones,  a  few  stone  cottages  on  either  side, 
and  then  would  come  a  flight  of  shallow  grassgrown  steps,  with 
another  flight  at  a  sharp  angle.  At  the  comer  of  one  of  these  alleys 
was  a  pump,  the  ground  falling  away  from  it  on  all  sides,  so  that 
there  was  only  space  for  one  pitcher  at  a  time  to  stand  to  receive 
water.  We  found  as  we  went  down  that  the  whole  town:  is  built 
in  these  irregular  passages,  piled  up  the  banks  one  above  another, 
with  sudden,  and  often  rugged,  flights  of  steps  connecting  them. 
These  steps  start  up  unexpectedly,  and  the  houses  are  often  set  at 
angles  turning  away  from  one  another  as  though  they  had  quar- 
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relied ;  the  corner 
tlms  left  between 
the  hoiaei!  1.4  irre- 
gularly paved  with 
gras.^  grown  p^'bbles. 
Outside  the  doors 
are  wooden  porches 
to  keep  oflf  the  wind,  and  we  saw  some  with  balconies  gay  with 
scarlet  and  blue  jerseys  hung  to  dry  on  the  rails.  Some  of  the 
balconies  had  geraniums  and  nasturtiums  in  full  blossom;  and 
leading  down  into  the  pebble-paved  passage  below  were  quaint 
wooden  stair-flights ;  here  and  there  a  withered-faced  old  woman 
stood  calling  down  to  girls  below  who  were  hanging  clothes  to  dry 
across  the  passage. 

Going  along  to  the  end  of  a  pebble-paved  passage,  we  saw  the 
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houses  built  on  the  side  of  the  steep  cliff  one  above  another  ;  occa- 
sionally walls  are  built  up  from  below  to  support  them  and  in  the 
chinks  of  these  we  saw  an  abundance  of  wallflower  blossom. 

Everywhere  huge  nets  were  stretched  out  to  dry.  Rosy-cheeked 
children  and  pigs  were  plentiful  playing  about  promiscuously. 
Sometimes  a  small  bit  of  garden  is  walled  up  above  the  pathway, 
and  when  we  crossed  the  steep  street  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  and  began  to  mount  the  broken,  grassed  cliff,  we  found  a 
steep  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  last  cottage  in  the  place.  Its 
door  stood  open,  and  within  sat  a  cobbler  at  his  work ;  a  bit  of  fire 
on  the  hearth  behind  him  showed  a  low-roofed  tiny  room.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  sitting  there  for  years,  a  bit  of 
dark  brown,  wrinkled  still-life,  seemingly  unconscious  of  passers-by. 

Outside,  in  front  of  the  brown-shuttered  window,  was  a  row  of 
huge  covered  tubs,  and  beyond  a  plot  of  brilliant  orange  marigolds, 
sloping  up  to  a  potato  ground  which  encroached  on  the  moor. 
We  climbed  a  little  higher  and  got  a  grand  view  of  the  Bay,  with 
its  stretch  of  silver  sands  and  the  bold  cliffs  beyond.  At  our  feet, 
and  clinging  up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which  seems  to  have  been 
partially  lioUowed  out  to  hold  it,  is  the  quaint  little  Bay  town. 

Two  old  fishermen,  one  with  long  silver  white  hair  reaching  to 
his  shoulders,  were  sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  when  we  reached 
it.  They  were  quite  ready  to  talk,  and  pointed  out  to  us  a  yawl 
at  the  usual  landing-place,  just  now  inaccessible  on  account  of  a 
high  tide.  The  yawl,  they  said,  had  brought  coals  to  the  town, 
but  these  could  not  be  landed.  Folk  must  wait,  the  elder  man  said, 
till  the  carts  and  wheelbarrows  of  the  place  could  reach  the  boat. 

The  old  men  told  us  there  was  little  fishing  now  in  t'  Bay,  as 
they  called  it. 

*  T*  lads  is  at  t'  seea,'  the  white-haired  man  said ;  *  they*se  at  t' 
Baltic  and  such  like,'  and  then  he  added  with  a  grand  air,  ^  Ah've 
seean  t'  Baltic' 

His  companion,  who  looked  ten  years  younger,  and  who  was 
trying  to  keep  in  order  a  red-cheeked,  strong-willed  boy  about  four 
years  old,  said — 

*  He's  seean  t'  Baltic  an'  ivvery  place,  an'  he's  aughty  foive,' 
then  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  we  ought  to  do  homage  to  this 
patriarch  of  the  place. 

He  pointed  out  the  inn  to  us,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  town 
almost  in  the  sea  itself.  This  inn  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous position ;  the  view  from  its  windows  is  very  fine. 

Sobin  Hood's  Bay  looks  in  some  ways  like  a  small  sketch  of 
Whitby,  taken  before  modem  improvements  robbed  the  larger 
town  of  much  of  its  quaintness  and  picturesque  beautv.  ^ooqIc 
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The  original  name  of  the  little  town  seems  to  have  been  Fjling, 
but  it  was  afterwards  called  after  Bobin  Hood,  who  often  came 
here  when  some  more  desperate  fray  than  usual  obliged  him  to 
leave  Nottinghamshire.  The  broad  trackless  moors  that  separate 
Whitby  and  its  neighbourhood  from  the  rest  of  the  country  made 
this  a  safe  retreat ;  or  he  could  at  once  take  refuge  with  his  men 
on  board  the  fishing-boats,  which  were  always  in  readiness  for 
him. 

There  is  a  legend  which  tells  how  Bobin  Hood  and  Little 
John  dined  with  the  Abbot  of  Whitby.  After  dinner  the  Abbot 
said  to  the  outlaw  captain  that  he  should  like  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  famous  archery  he  had  heard  of.  Upon  this  Bobin  Hood 
proposed  that  they  should  all  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  Abbey. 
From  thence  he  and  his  lieutenant  each  shot  an  arrow  ;  both  the 
shafts  flew  an  immense  distance,  and  they  fell  near  Whitby  Lathes, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  lane,  one  on  the  other ;  but  Little  John's 
arrow  flew  farther  than  his  captain's  did. 

The  Abbot  was  so  delighted  with  the  feat,  that  he  caused  a 
pillar  to  be  set  up  in  memory  of  it  at  each  of  the  places  where 
the  arrows  had  fallen.  Charlton  says  that  in  his  day  these  pillars 
were  still  standing ;  *  the  field  where  Eobin's  arrow  fell  being 
called  *  Bobin-his-Field,'  and  the  other,  wherein  is  the  pillar  for 
Little  John's  arrow,  fltill  preserving  the  name  of  '  John's  Field.' 
The  distance  from  these  points  to  the  Abbey  is  more  than  a 
mile  1  The  vast  stretch  of  moor  behind  the  Bay  is  called  Fyling- 
dales.  We  lunched  pleasantly  at  the  inn  in  a  low-windowed  room, 
full  of  sunshine,  looking  over  the  sea,  and  then  climbed  the  steep 
hill  to  our  carriage  and  drove  to  Fyling  Thorpe,  a  quaint  little 
village  on  the  fringe  of  Fylingdales  Moor.  About  midway  between 
this  village  and  the  sea  we  passed  an  interesting  modem  church, 
built  firom  the  designs  of  the  late  George  Street. 

The  view  from  Thorpe  is  exquisite ;  in  front  is  the  broad  Bay, 
a  semicircle  ended  by  the  lofty  peak,  and  behind  the  village  rises 
the  long  dark  stretch  of  moorland,  full  of  hidden  glens  and  deep 
gullies,  with  tiny  streams  here  and  there  murmuring  over  stones 
on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Some  of  the  cottages  look  charming. 
One,  placed  sideways  to  the  road,  is  called  the  old  Vicarage ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  most  quaint  and  truly  English  garden,  clematis 
and  honeysuckle  made  a  bower  of  the  porch,  and  the  vegetable  plot 
was  screened  by  espaliers,  glowing  russet  and  yellow  with  apples,  and 
bordered  by  tasselled  fuchsias,  gay  asters,  fragrant  cloves,  and  sweet 
peas.  At  the  farther  end  was  a  row  of  straw  beehives,  and  close 
by  them  grew  a  patriarch  among  rosemary  bushes — ^it  had  a  trunk 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  a  forest  tree,  and  looked  as  if  it  might 
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bave  1)e6n  tliere  since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood ;  it  was  tenderly 
propped,  too,  no  doubt  for  preservation  from  some  more  than 
usually  keen  bkst  from  the  sea. 

The  cottage  was  exquisitely  clean  and  neat  within.  There  were 
lodgings  to  be  had  here,  and  we  thought  they  looked  pleasant  and 
comfortable.  There  was  Something  in  the  atmosphere  both  of  the 
place  and  of  its  owners — ^an  old  man  and  his  daughter — that  sug- 
gested sunshine  and  leisiure  ;  it  was  a  place  one  would  have  liked 
to  linger  in  for  days. 

^  Would  you  like  some  tea  ? '  the  mistress  asked  when  she  had 
taken  us  over  her  house  and  round  her  garden,  and  we  had  praised 
her  flowers. 

We  thought  this  a  delightful  suggestion,  and  she  brought 
quickly  and  placed  deftly  tea  and  eggs  and  cake  and  jam  on  a 
snowy  cloth,  spread  in  the  pretty  little  parlour  with  its  clematis- 
framed  window.  It  was  a  charming  end  to  our  day ;  we  could  not 
do  full  justice  to  our  hostess's  good  cheer,  but  it  was  delicious  to 
rest  in  the  cool,  flower-bowered  room  with  the  hum  of  the  gnats 
coming  in  through  the  window  above  the  deep  distant  chorus  of 
the  sea. 

We  wondered  a  little  about  provisions  in  such  a  secluded 
spot,  and  we  asked  the  owner  of  the  cottage  how  she  procured 
them. 

•  T'  carrier's  cart  goes  twice  a  week  to  Whitby,'  she  said  ;  *  an' 
you  can  ride  in  it  an'  willin'.'  She  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
carrier  also  kept  a  waggonette,  which  could  be  hired  when  his 
horse  was  not  wanted  for  the  cart. 

In  fine  weather  this  must  be  a  delightful  nook  ;  and  we  thought 
that  a  storm  must  be  a  grand  sight  at  Fyling  Thorpe,  both  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  moor.  The  people  are  very  primitive  in  this  tiny 
village  away  from  the  high  road  and  left  to  itself.  The  nearest 
railway  station  is  six  miles  off*.  We  heard  that  the  *  Evil  eye '  is 
still  believed  in  in  the  district,  and  that  till  quite  lately  one  of 
the  inhabitants  thus  fatally  gifted  always  walked  about  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  never  looked  at  anyone  to  whom  he 
spoke ;  his  glance  was  cursed,  and  he  dared  not  speak  to  one  of  the 
rosy  children,  leat  some  blight  should  fall  on  it. 

While  we  sat  indoors  at  tea,  we  had  noticed  our  hostess  in  the 
garden  among  her  flowers,  and  when  we  said  good-bye  to  this 
charming  little  retreat,  she  handed  into  the  carriage  a  huge 
nosegay  which  she  had  gathered  for  us,  made  up  of  her  choicest 
blossoms. 

Our  next  journey  was  to  the  coast  north  of  Whitby,  which  we 
bad  heard  was  wilder  and  more  interesting  than  any  part  we  had 
Toi*  xtTi,  wo.  cixxxiT.  "^  """  "^  ^  Yr^>'" 
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seeni'  The  drive  through  Mulgrave  woods  is  beautiful  \  the  tree^ 
are  stately,  and  there  is  a  handsome,  well-kept  appearance  about 
the  place.  But  we  thought  these  woods  far  less  romantic  and 
picturesque  than  those  near  Egton  and  Glaisdale.  The  castle  is 
large,  and  there  is  also  a  ruined  castle  of  ancient  date  in  the  woods 
between  the  becks  of  Sand's  End  and  East  Row,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  giant  called  Wade. 

Sand's  End  lies  in  the  gully  made  by  the  beck,  and  is  a 
charming  little  village,  sweet  and  peaceful  in  the  evening  light. 
It  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  year  1 200.  There  are  alum  rocks 
along  this  coast,  and  both  at  Sand's  End  and  at  Kettleness,  the 
projecting  point  beyond,  there  are  alum  works  on  a  large  scale. 
Above,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  Lythe,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  St.  Hilda's  Abbey.  Indeed,  in  whichever  direction  one 
goes,  the  fine  old  ruin  is  a  landmark. 


Autumn  in  Mulgrave  Woodt, 


From  here 
to  Saltljiini  the 
coast  is  hi^hj 
presenting  a 
wall  of  rock 
only  broken  by 
bays  and  the 
gullies  worn  by 
the  little  becks ; 

in  stormy  weather  the  rock-strewn  shore  is  full  of  danger  for 
vessels.  Beyond  Kettleness  are  Runswick  Bay  and  next  to  it 
Staithes,  the  most  romantically  placed  villages  on  this  coast. 

Staithes,  which  lies  farthest  off,  is  a  small  town  built  below 
the  cliff,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  on  each  side  of  a  narrow 
creek,  with  a  charming  little  beck. finding  its  way  to  the  sea 
beside  Colbum  Nab,  a  huge  black  rock  that  seems  to  curve  round 
and  shelter  this  little  sequestered  place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of  Staithes,  except  by  the 
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seaway,  for  the  road  is  singularly  steep.  The  houses  stand 
perilously  near  the  sea,  and  many  of  the  original  dwellings  have 
been  beaten  down  by  the  waves,  as  well  as  a  sea  wall  once  built  to 
protect  the  village. 

The  most  interesting  association  connected  with  the  little 
fishing- town  now  lies  buried  under  the  shingle ;  this  is  the  site  of 
Saunderson's  drapery  and  grocery  shop,  in  which  the  famous 
Captain  Cook  sold  pounds  of  tea  and  yards  of  calico  when  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  for  he  was  apprenticed  to  Saunderson  and  destined 
for  a  quiet  tradesman  till  one  day  he  left  his  situation  and  went  to 
sea. 

Cook  was  not,  however,  a  native  of  Staithes  ;  he  was  the  con 


Fiihermcn* 

of  a  day  labourer  of  Marton,  a  small  village  in  Cleveland  about 
eight  miles  from  Yarm.  In  the  church  register  book  of  Marton 
is  the  entry,  *  November  3,  1778,  James,  ye  son  of  James  Cook,, 
day-labourer,  baptised.'  One  hears  nothing  of  the  great  sailor's 
mother,  but  his  father's  burial-place  is  testified  to  by  these 
lines : — 

No  monumental  stone  adorns  the  nook 
Where  rests  the  parent  of  the  gallant  Cook : 
Cook  stands  ak>ft  upon  a  hill  of  fame, 
Ills  father  lies  at  Marske  without  a  name. 

II  2 
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Marske  is  a  fishing  town  north  of  Staithes,  once  terribly  cele- 
brated for  smuggling  exploits. 

There  is  a  touching  tradition  that  James  Cook,  then  living  at 
Bedcar,  began  to  learn  to  read  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  so 
that  he  might  read  for  himself  the  marvellous  tidings  of  his  son's 
first  voyage  round  the  world.  "Wliat  a  state  of  mingled  joy  and 
pride  the  old  man  must  have  lived  in  when  the  wonderful  news 
first  reached  his  ears  I 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  gleaning  all  I  could  learn  about 
Captain  Cook — the  first  hero  of  my  childish  days  I  can  remember. 
He  always  comes  back  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  brown  leather 
folio  volume  much  worn,  the  inside  leaves  yellow  with  age,  but 
filled  with  the  most  delightful  pictures — black  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, huge-faced  and  tattooed,  their  noses  and  lips  pierced  with 
heavy  jewelled  ornaments,  and  their  woolly  hair  towering  up  into 
shapes  that  almost  rivalled  the  chignons  and  other  fashionable 
monstrosities  with  which  women  disfigured  themselves  some  years 
ago.  I  can  remember  that  when  my  grandmother's  door  was 
opened  my  first  thought  was  Captain  Cook,  and  that  when  I  had 
been  duly  greeted  by  grandmother  and  aunts  my  first  words  were, 
•  I  want  Captain  Cook,'  It  was  a  book  never  to  be  tired  o^  its  only 
drawback  in  my  eyes  being  that  I  was  too  tiny  to  turn  over  the 
leaves,  so  that  I  was  never  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it, 
and  that  the  aunt  who  showed  it  could  never  tell  me  satisfactorily 
the  histories  of  these  wonderful  black  beauties. 

So  it  was  delightful  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Captain 
Cook  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  hear  how  my  hero  had  learned  to 
read. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  tend  sheep  and 
run  errands  for  the  husband  of  *  Dame  Walker,'  who  lived  at 
Marton  Grrange.  Dame  Walker  was  village  schoolmistress,  and  she 
was  also  daughter  to  the  wealthiest  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  being  a  thrifty  soul  undertook  to  pay  her  little  errand-boy  by 
teaching  him  to  read,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sheep  were 
folded  and  work  was  over  for  the  day,  the  little  lad  placed  his 
stool  beside  the  dame  as  she  sat  near  the  hearth  and  learned  first 
his  alphabet  and  then  how  to  read.  One  wonders  if  he  were  as 
quick  at  learning  as  he  was  in  discovery. 

At  eight  years  old  he  was  taken  away  from  Dame  Walker  and 
put  to  school  not  far  off,  at  Ayton.  '  Not  far  from  Ayton,  upon 
Easby  Moor,'  says  a  quaint  old  guidebook,  <  stands  a  hollow  obelisk 
erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  late  Mr,  Campion,  of 
Whitby,  which  tells  of  the  Captain's  virtues  and  the  times  and 
places  of  his  birth  and  death,  on  three  iron  plates,  at  a  wearisome 
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length  to  read  when  the  cold  winds  are  sweeping  over  the  moor/ 
The  only  record  in  Marton  Church  is  a  small  tablet^  ^  To  the 
memory  of  Captain  James  Cook,  navigator/ 

The  fishermen  of  Staithes  bear  a  high  character  for  courage 
and  intelligence,  and  the  women  seem  in  all  ways  their  equals, 
taking  a  full  share  of  work — unloading  the  boats  on  their  return, 
spreading  the  huge  nets  to  dry,  for  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  employed  in  the  fishery.  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  for  large 
boats  at  Staithes,  so  the  yawls  from  Saturday  morning  to  Simday 
evening  are  taken  round  to  Kosedale  Wjke,  more  than  a  mile 
south-east.  Many  lives  are  lost  in  these  fisheries ;  it  is  a  oonunon 
saying  at  Staithes,  'T'  sea  gat  him,*  in  speaking  of  a  departed 
fisherman. 

Bunswick  is  about  a  mile  nearer  Whitby  than  Staithes  is.  The 
Bay  here  is  very  fine  and  enters  deeply  into  the  shore.  The 
rugged  clifiF  on  its  north-west  side  is  broken  into  shelves  or  steps, 
on  which  the  quaint  houses  of  the  town  are  perched  at 'various 
elevations  on  the  face  of  the  rock;  at  Bunswick  Bay  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  houses  seems  to  suggest  secure  hiding-places  for 
contraband  cargoes.  Many  of  these  houses  have  fallen  from  their 
dangerous  position  in  the  landslips  that  occasionally  take  place. 
But  the  people  are  indifierent  about  this  risk.  They  tell  you  that, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  one  wild  winter  night  the  whole  village, 
except  one  house,  sank  gradually  from  its  foundations  towards 
the  sea,  and  that  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  The  Buns-* 
wick  Bay  men  are  also  a  fine  bold  race  of  fishermen ;  it  is  said, 
however,  that  when  they  reach  the  bay  with  their  boats  full  of 
glittering  fish,  they  never  attempt  to  bring  their  nets  ashore ;  that 
charge  is  left  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  community,  who 
may  be  seen  toiling  along,  their  heavy-laden  baskets  on  shoulders 
or  on  head,  like  the  poisaardes  at  Portel,  near  Boulogne. 

Young,  the  Whitby  historian,  writing  some  years  ago,  says  that 
the  Bunswick  Bay  folk  are  full  of  singular  superstitions.  *  Among 
the  animals  that  feel  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  the  domestic 
cat  is  distinguished,  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  associated  puss  with 
witches  and  other  storm-raising  spirits.  When  the  fishermen  of 
Bunswick  are  expected  home,  their  wives  and  children,  the  better 
to  ensure  their  safe  arrival,  exterminate  the  cats  in  the  village  and 
procure  a  fresh  supply  after  the  boats  have  returned.  If  the  wind 
is  unpropitious,  the  children  light  a  fire  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  and- 
dancing  round  it  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  storm  in  this  way— ^ 

Souther  wind,  souther, 

An4  blow  father  home  to  my  mc^^^;^,'^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Kettlene^s  Point  ends  Runs  wick  Bay  and  stretches  out  be- 
'  tween  it  and  Sand's  End.  At  the  bottom  of  Runswick  Bay  there 
is  a  cave  in  the  alum  rock.  The  tide  fills  this  cave  at  higti  water ; 
it  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  abode  of  a  goblin  called  Hob,  and  is 
still  called  Hob's  hole.  Wonderful  stories  were  told  of  Hob,  ai;id  how 
he  used  to  be  resorted  to  by  mothers  when  their  children  suflFered 
from  whooping-cough.  At  low  water  the  mother  carried  her  child 
into  the  cave  and  in  a  loud  voice  thus  evoked  the  goblin  :  '  Hob, 
Hob,  Hob,  mah  bairn's  getten  kink-cough ;  take  't  oflF,  take  't  oflF.' 

The  cave  is  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  was  once  divided  by  a  double  natural  column.  Hob  used 
to  wander  over  the  moors  behind  the  Bay  with  a  lantern,  and 
often  decoyed  travellers  into  the  ^  pots '  to  be  found  among  the 
rocks,  or  else,  in  a  driving  night-storm  of  rain,  would  oflFer  them 
shelter  in  his  hole  and  leave  them  to  perish  by  the  incoming  pea 


RurmmcJt,  ne<vr  Wkithy, 

when  the  tide  rose.  Of  late  years  a  belief  in  these  superstitions 
has  been  indignantly  repudiated,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the 
quaint ness  of  the  people  and  the  primitive  aspect  of  Staithes  and 
Runswiok  Bay  cdn  be  lAken  from  them.  There  is  a  daring  cha- 
racter about  these  north-eastern  Yorkshiremen  that  recalls  their 
Norse  ance^ry^  and  seems  to  accord  with  the  wild  character  of  the 
country. 

We  felt  tempted  to  explore  Cleveland  from  this  point  and  to 
visit  the  priory  of  Guisborough  and  the  castles  of  Danby  and 
Saltbum.  Besides  Captain  Cook,  Caedmon,  the  ancient  poet,  whose 
inspirations  to  write  came  to  him  in  his  cell  at  Straonshalk,  was  a 
Cleveland  man  ;  Gower,  too,  and  Roger  Ascham'  w^3e'^orn^^4he 
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outskirts  of  this  wild  picturesque  country — but  instead  of  exploring 
the  Cleveland  Hills  we  turned  southward,  and  went  by  rail  through 
the  Vale  of  Pickering. 

We  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  bit  of  railway  that 
we  were  a  little  disappointed.  The  scenery  is  very  like  some  part 
of  the  Ardennes,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  interesting.  The 
colour  on  the  hills  is  very  fine,  and  every  now  and  then,  at  a  turn 
in  the  road,  we  come  upon  exquisite  bits  of  distance.  But  doubt- 
less it  is  a  country  to  be  explored,  not  to  be  seen  only  from  the  rail- 
way, although  between  Grosmont  and  Pickering  we  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  road  over  the  moors.  Below  Grosmont  the 
valley  of  the  Esk  is  richly  wooded,  and  the  country  has  a  pretty 
and  varied  character;  then  we  come  to  bare  moorland — in  colour 
brilliant  green,  suggestive  of  bogs  with  rich  stripes  of  heath^f  now 
and  then.  Next  come  bare  grey  cliffs,  half  clothed  in  places  with 
bramble  and  gorse,  and  then  we  reach  the  real  beauty  of  this  vale — 
lofty  banks  with  valleys  descending  through  them.  The  valley 
through  which  Levisham  Beck  flows  is  charming,  so  wild  and  full  of 
colour.  Between  Levisham  station  and  Pickering  the  high  grassy 
banks  open  frequently  into  picturesque  gorges,  showing  exquisite 
bits  of  distance  beyond  them.  We  longed  to  penetrate  into  some  of 
the  glens  thus  suddenly  revealed.  The  moor  on  either  side  was  a  rich 
red  with  heather,  and,  with  the  orange  brown  of  the  bracken  and 
the  brilliant  green  and  soft  olive  of  the  patches  of  turf,  made  a 
glow  of  colour  all  the  way,  which  literally  seemed  to  wind  beside 
Pickering  Beck.  Not  far  from  Levisham  station  are  the  famous 
Cawthom  camps,  four  in  number,  through  which  the  Boman  road 
passed  to  Dunsby  Wyke.  Pickering  Vale  runs  through  some  of 
the  loveliest  parts  of  the  country,  stretching  as  it  does  from  Cox- 
wold,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hambledon  Hills,  to  Filey,  on  the  coast 
near  Scarborough. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Roman  camps  is  the  old  Norman 
Church  of  Lastingham,  so  mutilated  and  desecrated  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  painter  Jackson,  that  one  can  only  wonder  such 
outrages  should  have  been  permitted.  Jackson  seems  to  have 
been  much  thought  of  by  Whitby  people  of  those  days,  and  in 
1835  Lastingham  Church  ^was  repaired  and  beautified  after  a 
design '  by  Jackson,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  To  display  the 
altar-piece  he  painted  for  the  church — ODly  a  copy  of  Correggio's 
•  Christ  in  the  Garden  ' — he  destroyed  the  ancient  apse.  Doubtless 
the  self-belief  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which,  from  their  long 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  intensified  in  the  north- 
eastern district,  made  this  painter  believe  that  his  work  would  be 
more  edifying  than  the  venerable  architecture,  some  of  which  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  monasterj 
visited  by  Bede.  Happily,  the  crypt  was  left  untouched  by  this 
profane  restorer;  it  is  perfect,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
Norman  crypt. 

The  town  of  Pickeriug  looked  quaint  but  not  very  interesting. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  seem  to  be  of  some  extent,  and  we  were  told 
that  inside  the  church  were  some  very  curious  old  tombs ;  one  of 
them,  with  two  recumbent  figures  on  it,  is  pointed  out  as  the  monu- 
ment of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  wife.  But  Pickering  is  a  good  head- 
quarters for  visiting  the  beautiful  country  round  it,  and  its  Beck, 
which,  rising  at  Bilsdale,  joins  the  Bye,  passes  by  Bievaulx  Abbeyand 
Helmsley,  and  then,  swollen  with  all  the  tributary  becks  that  flow 
into  it  in  its  course  through  the  lovely  vale  of  Pickering,  finally 
runs  into  the  Derwent  not  far  from  Old  Malton,  seems  to  connect  it 
at  either  end  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
for  Old  Malton  is  remarkable  as  having  been  a  Boman  settlement 
where  many  old  treasures  have  been  discovered,  and  near  New 
Malton  stood  Malton  Priory,  part  of  which  still  exists  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  town. 

KATHABINE  B.  MACQUOID. 
(To  ht  coniinufd,) 
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Thebe  are  nooks  and  comers  in  the  City  of  liondon  where  com- 
parative silence  prevails:  for  the  sounds  which  enter  the  old 
squares,  and  courts,  and  alleys,  are  the  exceptions ;  creeping  in,  as 
it  were,  to  prove  the  rule ;  they  are  sounds  which  seem  to  have 
lost  their  way,  to  have  followed  the  wrong  turning :  modest  sounds 
discovering  their  mistake  and  retreating  apologetically  in  subdued 
whispers.  For  a  silent  place,  surrounded  by  the  fierce  activity  of 
life,  is  the  City's  poetry  in  its  pages  of  prose.  And  it  is  something 
to  be  religiously  preserved  :  a  recognis^  institution ;  a  legacy  be« 
queathed  to  us  by  dead  centuries. 

Turning  eastward,  and  entering  Bishopsgate  Street  Without, 
where  the  roar  of  traCBc  is  loudest,  it  is  but  necessary  to  walk  down 
a  narrow  street  of  lofty  warehouses,  and  we  reach  one  of  these 
havens.  Here  the  noise  is  shut  out  as  though  ponderous  doors 
had  been  closed  behind  us,  and  there  rises  up  in  the  mind  an  in- 
describable sense  of  repose  and  mystery.  The  very  atmosphere — 
heavy  with  secrets — is  agitated  by  the  sound  of  our  footstep :  an 
echo  faUs  and  links  the  present  with  the  past.  Upon  this  tran- 
quil spot — known  in  these  prosaic  days  as  Devonshire  Square — was 
once  a  garden,  something  approaching  a  paradise :  a  place  ^  made 
for  the  soul  to  wander  in,'  amidst  the  songs  of  birds,  the  whisper- 
ings of  leaves  and  of  lovers.  *  Jasper  Fisher,'  says  Stow,  *  free  of 
the  Goldsmiths,  late  one  of  the  six  clerks  of  the  chauncerie  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace,'  built  a  large  and  beautiful  mansion  here,  with 
pleasure  gardens  and  bowling-alleys  laid  out  in  magnificent  style. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  came  to  visit  Jasper  Fisher  in  crowds ; 
and,  as  we  are  told,  ^  the  queen's  majesty  Elizabeth  hath  lodged 
there.'  But  Fisher,  being  a  man  of  no  great  calling,  possessions^ 
or  wealth,  and  being  indebted  to  many,  was  unable,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  keep  up  such  a  large  and  sumptuous  establishment. 
It  gradually  fell  into  ruin  and  decay,  and  was  mockingly  called 
*  Fisher's  Folly.'  What  signs  are  there  of  Fisher's  Folly  now  ? 
The  square  is  gloomy  and  deserted.  Half  the  houses  are  unoccu- 
pied :  and  there  is  an  air  of  mistrust — for  which  Fisher  is  doubtless 
responsible — apparent  everywhere.  '  To  let.  To  let,'  looks  out  of 
numerous  windows.  But  no  one  seemingly  has  any  belief  in  this 
appeal  for  occupation.  The  doors  of  these  houses  cannot  have 
been  unbarred  or  unbolted  for  years.  One  old  house  appears  to 
Jiaye  lost  all  hope  of  ever  securing^  another  ten$^ni|^i,^||  ii^pdlQQk^d 
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aiid  chained  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  a  jailor's  mouth 
water.  The  door  is  of  massive  oak,  darkened  by  dust  and  age. 
The  large  iron  knocker  is  a  defiant  fist :  and  lying  upon  the  steps 
as  we  passed  by  was  a  youthful  negro,  under  the  shadow  of  padlock 
and  chain,  who  looked  as  though  he  had  had  his  head  punched  by 
the  pugnacious  knocker,  and  had  sat  down  in  consequence  to  sleep 
it  off.  Between  two  of  the  first-floor  windows  is  placed  a  board. 
Upon  it  is  inscribed,  'To  he  let  on  leased  What  further 
lease,  we  wondered,  could  this  old  house  have  to  run  ?  Surely  the 
bricks  are  blackened  and  begrimed  with  more  than  ninety-nine 
years'  accumulation  of  dust  and  smoke  ?  The  central  portions  of 
the  arch  over  the  doorway  have  fallen  out,  like  front  teeth,  from 
age  and  decay ;  the  broad  steps  leading  there  are  worn  by  the  feet 
of  ancestors,  and  have  grown  as  green  as  though  they  were  tomb- 
stones shifted  there  from  off  their  graves.  The  seeds  of  Fisher's 
folly  have  all  been  sown !  Two  trees  standing  at  remote  comers 
of  the  square  are  apparently  withering  fast.  The  Countess  of 
Devonshire  was  the  last  lady  of  rank  who  clung  to  her  ancestral 
home  in  the  city.  She  died  in  Devonshire  Square  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

Still  farther  eastward,  but  still  only  a  step  from  the  commercial 
din  of  Bishopsgate  Street  Without, 

Where  Spitalfield  with  real  India  vies, 

are  to  be  found  some  sombre-looking  red  brick  houses,  built  about 
the  time  of  the  early  Georges.  This  place  is  called  Spital  Square, 
but  how  it  came  to  be  christened  so  it  is  diflBcult  to  imagine. 
Two  streets  meet  at  right  angles ;  and  in  a  corner  of  one  of  these 
streets  there  is  a  garden.  We  suspect  this  garden  of  having  seen 
better  days.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  been  put  into  that  comer 
in  disgrace,  out  of  a  more  dignified  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  which  at  some  period  it  possibly  occupied.  In  size  it  is 
modest ;  and  if  the  two  overgrown  shrubs  and  the  dwarf  tree  did 
not  happen  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  entwining  their  branches  like 
an  embrace,  they  would  have  killed  each  other  long  ago.  All  day 
long — we  cannot  answer  for  the  night — an  elderly  gentleman 
walks  up  and  down.  There  is  an  expression  of  great  responsibility 
on  his  face.  Is  he  the  custodian  of  the  garden,  or  of  the  square, 
or  of  both  ?  He  limits  his  patrol  to  the  space  in  front  of  the 
garden  railings.  But  froiti  this  point  he  commands  a  view  of  the 
entrance  to  the  '  Square '  which  is  fiercely  guarded  by  posts  with 
iron  spikes.  Sometimes  he  grows  thoughtful,  when  he  stops  and 
leans  upon  his  stick.     He  has  somewhat   the  appearance  of  a 
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Chelsea  pensioner,  in  his  long  coat  and  electro-plated  buttons. 
Perhaps  this  is  his  native  place :  and  this  garden  is  the  one  green 
spot  in  Spitalfields  which  remains  to  remind  him  of  his  youth. 
Two  centuries  back  presents  this  square  as  an  open  plot  of  ground, 
with  a  pulpit  standing  in  the  north-east  comer,  and  near  to  it  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation 
duriDg  the  preaching  of  the  Spital  sermons.  At  a  more  remote 
time  an  open  area,  part  of  the  burial-ground  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  ^  founded  in  1197 
by  Walter  Brune  and  Bosia  his  wife' — at  a  period  still  more 
remote,  the  burial-place  of  Boman  London.  On  \h&  east  side  of 
this  Priory  *  lieth  a  large  field,'  Stow  tells  us, '  of  old  time  called 
Loles worth,  now  Spittlefield,  which  about  the  year  1576  was 
broken  up  for  clay  to  make  brick.  In  the  diggiog  thereof  many 
earthen  pots,  called  umse,  were  found,  full  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones 
of  men,  to  wit,  of  the  Bomans  that  inhabited  there ;  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Bomans  to  bum  their  dead,  to  put  their  ashes  in  an 
mm,  and  then  bury  the  same  with  certain  ceremonies  in  some  field 
appointed  for  that  purpose  near  the  city.  There  hath  also  been 
found,'  says  Stow,  ^  in  the  same  field  divers  coflSns  of  stone  con- 
taining the  bones  of  men.'  In  one  of  the  houses  in  Spital  Square 
lived  Pope's  friend  Lord  Bolingbroke,  where 

St.  John's  self  (Great  Dry  den's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

Passing  under  a  railway  arch  inLeman  Street,  out  of  the  Com- 
mercial Boad,  and  turning  into  a  by-street,  and  down  a  court  orna- 
mented by  an  avenue  of  seamen's  clothes,  we  come  suddenly  into  a 
nautical  square,  with  the  distant  view  of  a  forest  of  masts  and  sails. 
The  houses  have  a  very  wrecked  appearance,  and  some  of  them  are 
completely  abandoned.  One  house  seemed  to  be  in  distress,  and 
was  apparently  sinking  fast,  with  a  board  clinging  on  in  front. 
There  had  been  some. lettering  upon  this  board;  but  the  words 
were  washed  out,  probably  during  a  storm.  Sailors  were  stagger- 
ing about  on  the  pavement,  seeming  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  in  a  heavy  sea.  A  couple  of  these  tars  took  a  dive 
into  one  of  the  houses — with  a  door  like  the  entrance  to  a  cabin — 
as  though  they  were  going  *down  below'  to  escape  from  being 
carried  overboard  by  a  coming  wave.  The  shops,  which  are  few 
in  number,  have  nothing  in  their  windows  but  flags,  and  models 
of  ships  crowding  all  sail,  and  models  of  waves  over  which  they 
are  scudding  at  racing  speed.  In  one  window  we  observed  a  sail- 
ing vessel  (also  crowding  all  sail)  which  had  been  placed  under 
a  glass  case,  as  though  there  were  some  danger  of  its  tacking 
across  into  the  dock  from  whence  doubtless  it  originally  hailed. 
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In  the  centre  of  this  marine  place^  known  as  Wellclose  Square, 
once  stood  the  celebrated  Danish  Church.  It  was  pulled  down 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  This  church  was  built  in  1696  by  Cains 
Gabriel  Cibber,  the  sculptor,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  V,,  king 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  it  for  the  use  of  his  subjects — merchants 
and  seamen  accustomed  to  visit  the  port  of  London.  Caius 
Cibber,  and  his  more  famous  son  CoUey  Cibber,  were  both  buried 
here.  In  1845  the  church  was  opened  in  Dock  Street,  close  by, 
for  British  and  foreign  sailors.  On  the  site  of  the  old  Danish 
Church,  in  the  centre  of  Wellclose  Square,  mission  schools  have 
been  recently  erected.  On  the  clock  tower  there  is  another  ship, 
lying  at  anchor,  looking  sadly  out  of  its  element ;  but  it  points 
out  changes  in  the  wind  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  were  indi- 
cating changes  in  the  tide. 

If  it  had  been  our  intention  to  act  as  guide,  or  philosopher, 
or  even  historian,  we  might  ask  the  reader  (having  first  taken 
him  to  other  squares  in  the  east  end  of  London,  of  surprising  age 
and  fame)  to  follow  us  to  Crosby  Square:  and  having  placed 
him  somewhere  about  the  centre,  where  he  could  obtain  a  view 
of  an  oriel  window  belonging  to  Crosby  Hall,  might  mount  the 
rostrum  and  spout  pages  of  history.  In  like  manner  we  should 
visit  Trinity  Square,  and  learn  something  about  the  Tower.  In 
Finsbury  Square  we  should  take  Moorfields,  as  it  was  once  called, 
as  our  central  motive.  Such  a  treatment  of  old  city  squares 
might  prove  interesting ;  but  it  would  fill  a  bulky  volume. 

On  the  east  side  of  Aldersgate — in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Barbican,  a  neighbourhood  in  which  Milton  lived  and  died — ^there 
is  an  old  spot  called  Bridgewater  Square,  perhaps  the  quietest,  the 
most  gloomy  and  deserted,  of  the  city  squares.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  always  away,  as  though  the  principal  business  of 
their  lives  was  to  take  a  holiday.  The  pavement  is  strewn  with 
bandboxes,  like  luggage  which  they  have  forgotten  to  take  with 
them ;  and  if  we  look  up  into  the  windows,  or  down  into  the  cellars, 
we  also  perceive  bandboxes  there.  In  {isict  the  square  itself  is  not 
unlike  a  bandbox,  with  a  dozen  trees  carefidly  packed  away  in  the 
centre,  and  a  handful  of  gravel  thrown  in  to  keep  them  in  their 
place.  If  this  square  was  once  fashionable,  (and  according  to 
historians  it  once  was)  all  traces  of  its  vogue,  like  the  grass 
which  formerly  grew  there,  have  disappeared. 

On  the  west  side  of  Aldersgate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  Clerkenwell  Meat  Market,  is  Charterhouse  Square,  by  fiokr 
the  most  picturesque  square  in  London.  Entering  from  the  west 
by  one  of  the  iron  gateways,  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted  towards 
the  old  wall  on  the  north  side,  with  the  antique  monastic  build- 
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ings  rising  up  behind  it,  the  stonework  grey  in  some  places  and 
black  in  others,  but  everywhere  weatherbeaten,  like  the  head  of 
an  old  sailor  who  has  passed  through  many  storms*  In  this 
ancient  wall  there  is  a  gateway — the  original  entrance  to  the 
monastery — a  Tudor  arch,  dating  back  probably  to  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  lions  grotesquely  carved  support  a 
shelf  above  this  arch  :  they  are  very  hungry-looking  lions,  mere 
skeletons,  who  seem  to  have  no  prospect  in  life.  When  Carthusian 
monks  were  continually  passing  to  and  fro  beneath  them,  they  had 
expectations ;  but  now  there  is  nothing  for  the  fancy  to  feed  upon 
— except  the  perfume  from  Clerkenwell  Meat  Market,  a  perfume 
which  may  explain  the  savage  expression  upon  their  worn  and 
ghastly  faces.  On  the  other  side  of  Charterhouse  Square  there 
is  a  row  of  old  red  brick  houses,  but  looking  younger  and  more 
warm  and  cheerful  from  standing  opposite  to  the  monastery,  as 
the  monastery  gains  in  its  appearance  of  age  from  facing  them. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  there  is  an  avenue  of  light-leaved 
limes,  shading  the  grass  of  deeper  green  which  grows  thickly 
beneath.  There  are  seats  under  these  trees.  Do  those  who  sit 
there  ponder  over  the  past  ages — do  they  picture  to  themselves 
this  old  city  squarer  as  it  appeared  five  hundred  years  ago? 
There  is  not  a  place  in  all  London  where  one  can  compare  more 
appropriately  romance  with  reality,  the  poetry  of  life  with  its 
prosaic  surroundings.  The  site  of  the  present  Charterhouse  formed 
the  principal  burial-places  during  the  pestilence  which  broke  out 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  land  was  known  as  No  Man's  Land, 
*  which,'  as  Stow  says,  *  remained  until  our  time  by  the  name  of 
Pardon  Churchyard,  and  served  for  such  as  desperately  ended  their 
lives  or  were  executed  for  felonies.  A  chapel  was  built  in  about 
the  centre  of  the  present  square,  where  masses  were  ofiered  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  died  from  the  plague.'  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  1371,  on  this  Pest-house  Field,  by  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  altered 
into  a  residence  about  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
queen  stayed  there  at  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
As  Charles  Knight  truly  remarks,  ^  it  was  a  place  of  peace  and 
war,  of  bloodshed  and  benevolence.'  The  last  prior  was  executed 
at  Tyburn  in  1535,  his  head  set  on  London  Bridge,  and  one  of 
his  limbs  over  the  gateway  of  his  own  convent. 

Out  of  Fleet  Street  there  are  two  squares  which,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  have  a  peculiar  interest :  on  the  south  side  Salisbury 
Square,  on  the  north  side  G-ough  Square.  The  change  which  has 
come  over  Salisbury  Square,  since  Sichardson's  time,  appears  con- 
siderable, at  a  first  glance.    The  whole  of  the^,rj[ver  sid^gf  ^e 
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equare  is  occupied  by  a  hotel.  This  hotel,  handsome  enough  in 
its  modem  way,  seems  to  be  staring  all  the  other  houses  out  of 
countenance,  as  though  they  were  poor  relations  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  looking  so  shabby.  But  upon  close  inspection  the 
quiet  and  retiring  old  buildings  appear  to  throw  the  new  hotel 
into  the  shade,  like  paintings  by  an  old  master  placed  side  by  side 
with  a  modem  picture.  In  Salisbury  Square  Hichardson  spent 
part  of  his  town  life,  and  wrote  his  earliest  work,  *  Pamela.'  *  Pro- 
bably a  good  part  of  his  works  were  composed  here  as  well  as  at 
Fulham,'  says  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  '  Town,' '  for  the  pen  was  never 
out  of  his  hand.'  Johnson  was  among  his  visitors ;  and  he  con- 
fessed to  Boswell  that,  although  he  never  sought  after  anybody, 
Richardson  was  an  exception.  Another  of  his  visitors  was  Hogarth. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  a  lady  says]  of  Richardson :  *  My  first 
recollection  of  him  was  in  his  house  in  Salisbury  Square,  and  of 
being  admitted  as  a  playful  child  into  his  study.  I  recollect  that 
he  used  to  drop  in  at  my  father's,  for  we  lived  nearly  opposite, 
late  in  the  evening  to  supper ;  when,  as  he  would  say,  he  had 
worked  as  long  as  his  eyes  and  nerves  would  let  him.' 

There  is  little  or  no  diflFerence  in  the  appearance  of  Gough 
Square  since  the  time  when  Johnson  lived  there,  except  the  dif- 
ference in  smoke  and  dust  which  has  been  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest.  The  square  is  an  oblong  paved  court,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  ventilating  shaft  to  several  tributary  courts  or  alleys. 
All  the  houses  opposite  to  each  other  have  a  strong  family  likeness, 
as  though  they  had  caught  the  same  architectural  expression  from 
standing  face  to  face  for  so  many  years  :  the  same  shaped  windows 
with  the  same  shaped  shutters,  painted  black  by  the  artistic  hand 
of  time  with  many  coatings  of  the  same  colour ;  the  same  shaped 
doors  with  heavy  protruding  shelves  above  them,  looking  as 
though  they  were  waiting  for  lexicons  of  the  English  language  to 
be  placed  there  as  monuments.  *  In  Bolt  Court  Johnson  had  a 
garden,  and  perhaps  in  Johnson's  Court,  and  Gough  Square: 
which  we  mention,'  says  Leigh  Hunt,  *  to  show  how  tranquil  and 
removed  these  places  were,  and  convenient  for  a  student  who 
wished  nevertheless  to  have  the  bustle  of  I^ondon  at  hand.' 

So  are  these  old  city  squares,  and  courts,  and  alleys,  at  the 
present  hour:  tranquil  and  removed  from  the  noise  of  London 
life.  But  they  are  no  longer  places  for  the  student  to  dwell  in 
80  much  as  for  the  historian,  the  biographer,  or  the  romance- 
writer  to  visit  now.  They  have  had  their  day.  Their  history 
is  begun  and  ended ;  we  read  it  on  the  walls  as  plainly  as  we  read 
the  face  of  man, 

EDMUND  BURY. 
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* 

Chaptek  IV. 

Tab  day  after  Mrs.  Crewe's  new  inmates  had  arrived,  there  was 
an  entertainment  of  some  importance  (at  least,  in  the  host's  esti- 
mation) at  Mr.  Trent's  handsome  comfortable  residence  in  Cleve- 
land Square. 

It  was  not  a  solemn  festivity,  such  as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  hold 
three  or  four  times  in  a  season,  to  which  were  bidden  chiefly  pro- 
fessional equals  and  some  of  his  leading  counsel. 

Tliis,  he  was  secretly  satisfied  to  think,  was  more  of  a  family 
affair.  Yet  it  included  a  baronet  of  ancient  lineage,  a  banker  of 
high  repute,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  and  a  man  of  good 
position  among  the  landed  gentry,  with  ladies  to  match,  besides 
one  unmatched,  or  rather  unmated,  China  merchant  with  several 
lacs,  and  a  liver. 

Mr.  Trent  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  specimen  of  a  prosperous 
professional  man.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  his  father  before 
him  had  been  a  professional  gentleman.  He  was  an  honourable 
man,  with  a  decently  good  temper  and  a  circulation  not  too  rapid, 
who,  preserved  by  circumstances  and  temperament,  had  never 
meddled  with  *  things  common  or  unclean.'  Yet  he  had  com- 
mitted the  incongruity  of  making  what  was  considered  a  love- 
match — that  is,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  rising  barrister 
into  whose  company  he  was  thrown  a  good  deal  by  business ;  but 
the  barrister  died  before  he  achieved  fortune,  and  the  family  were 
scattered. 

Mrs.  Trent,  nSe  Kate  Piers,  was  a  handsome  blonde  inclined 
to  '  embonpoint,'  with  a  bright  face  and  pleasant  manners,  frank, 
laughter-loving,  and  intelligent.  Mr.  Trent  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  bargain,  but  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  his  wife  received 
to  the  full  as  much  as  she  bestowed ;  he  was,  therefore,  more 
coolly  approving  than  enthusiastic,  and  never  hesitated  to  express 
in  sharp  decisive  sentences  any  disapprobation  suggested  by 
domestic  arrangements  or  expenses,  though  far  too  sensible  a  man 
to  be  a  niggard. 

Still,  with  all  his  mental  breadth^  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
influence  of  his  training  and  associations,  and  it  was  with  a  senee 
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of  datisfaction^  as  we  have  said,  that  he  descended  from  his  dressing* 
room,  on  the  evening  in  question,  half  regretting  that  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  reassuring  himself  by  a  few  words  with  his  wife 
that  the  iced  cup  was  abundant,  and  that  the  best  champagne 
was  in  the  coolers.  He  had  been  detained  at  the  office,  and  some 
of  his  guests  had  already  arrived. 

On  opening  the  drawing-room  door,  he  found  Mrs.  Trent  show- 
ing the  last  photographs  of  her  two  youngest  children  to  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  Major  and  Mrs.  John  Piers. 

*  I  thought  it  was  to  be  quite  a  family  party,'  said  Mrs.  Piers, 
looking  with  some  dismay  at  her  hostess's  dress  of  creamy  white 
muslin  and  lace,  with  turquoise  and  diamonds  at  her  throat,  and 
fastening  a  coquettish  tuft  of  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair,  from  which 
floated  lace  lappets. 

<  So  it  is,  if  five  of  one  family  can  make  it  so.  My  principal 
security  against  completing  the  characteristics  of  such  an  assembly 
is  that  we  are  too  great  strangers  to  have  any  c(wu«  hdli\  a 
general  fight  is  the  usual  ending  when  two  or  three  of  the  same 
blood  are  gathered  together.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Trent's  coming,  a  man  of  metal,  who  would  help  to  keep  the  peace,' 
returned  Mrs.  Trent  laughing. 

^  Dear  me  I '  said  her  sister-in-law  with  a  look  of  dismay,  as  if 
she  almost  anticipated  fisti-cufis ;  she  was  a  simple  little  thing 
much  younger  than  her  husband,  and  familiar  only  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Indian  society.  Mrs.  Trent  laughed  again, 
and  Mrs.  Piers  continued:  ^  You  see,  I  thought  that  we  should  pro- 
bably only  meet  that  young  something  Piers — I  forget  his  name, 
who  dined  here  last  autumn  when  we  first  arrived — and  your  own 
party — so  I  put  on  my  black  silk,  which  is  scarcely  a  dinner 
dress.' 

*  I  am  sure  it  Is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  that  point  d*Alenf  on 
is  exquisite,  it  is  my  favourite  lace.' 

^  Yes,  it  is  very  nice ;  I  bought  it  in  Paris  when  we  were  there 
last  month.     Now  tell  me,  who  are  coming  ? ' 

*Well,  first  of  all,  there  is  Reginald  Piers,  who  has  become 
quite  something  and  somebody  since  you  met  hinii,  come  into  a 
fortune  unexpectedly  ;  his  mother,  a  very  charming  person,  and  his 
sister.  Lady  Jervois,  who  was  a  beauty,  but,  though  young,  has 
gone  ofi"  terribly ;  her  husband,  Sir  Gilbert,  who  is — well,  not  charm- 
ing. Then  there  is  the  Trent  cousin,  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  wife ;  he 
is  really  a  great  gun  in  the  Banking  Brigade ;  and  our  respected 
partner  Mr.  Thurston,  who  is  devoted  to  me,  I  flatter  myself;  and 
oh,  a  Mr.  Matthews,  a  man  from  China ;  I  don't  know  him  much, 
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but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  many  celestial  qualities, 
though  I  believe  he  has  grubbed  up  a  suflBciency  of  filthy  lucre — 
that 's  all,  I  think.' 

*  And  your  daughter  ? '  looking  over  to  a  slight  ladylike,  rather 
pretty  girl,  well-dressed,  coifie^  gantUy  and  generally  put  out 
of  hand,  to  whom  her  father  and  Major  Piers  were  talking 
affably. 

<  Yes !  Katie  dines  with  us  to-day,  as  it  is  not  a  state 
dinner.* 

*  She  has  grown  a  good  deal  since  we  were  here,'  began  Mr. 
Piei*s.  Further  comments,  however,  were  cut  short  by  the  announce-, 
ment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston,  followed  by  the  remaining  guests, 
ending  with  Sir  Gilbert  and  Lady  Jervois  and  Mrs.  Piers  ;  where- 
upon entered  a  scrubby  little  man  in  an  evening  suit  of  some 
antiquity  both  as  to  cut  and  aspect ;  he  had  an  upturned  nose, 
stubbly  whiskers,  and  a  slightly  bald  head,  yet  his  wide  and  some- 
what loose-lipped  mouth  wore  a  perpetual  grin  of  conceit  and 
satisfaction  difficult  to  account  for ;  on  his  arm  leant  an  elderly 
lady  with  silvery  grey  hair,  too  grey  for  her  years,  arranged  in  soft 
feathery  curls  on  each  side  of  her  pale  aristocratic  face,  and  crowned 
by  a  graceful  cap  of  rare  white  lace ;  a  dress  of  rich  black  silk 
much  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  large  Spanish  feather  fan  com- 
pleted a  figure  widely  different  from  her  companion. 

Lady  Jervois  followed :  a  slight,  frail,  graceful,  little  woman,' 
with  a  shy  anxious  expression  in  her  large  blue  eyes,  prettily  dressed 
in  grey  with  black  lace — a  costume  which  suited  her. 

Mrs.  Trent  met  them  half-way  from  the  door  with  a  pleasant 
greeting.  ^Very  happy  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Piers,'  she  said;  'I 
was  but  a  girl  when  we  last  met,  yet  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
known  you  again.' 

*  I  can  scarcely  say  as  much,'  returned  the  lady,  smiling ;  *  but 
at  your  age  change  is  for  the  better.' 

*  And  you.  Sir  Gilbert  1  you  have  been  a  stranger  to  London 
for  some  time.' 

*  You  see,  I  have  had  no  Parliamentary  humbug  to  call  me 
from  my  preserves  and  farming,  so  I've  been  deuced  glad  to  stick 
to  the  plough  and  the  gun,'  replied  Sir  Gilbert  with  a  quick  harsh* 
laugh. 

*Very  likely!,  but  you  had  no  business  to  bury  Lady  Jervois 
alive.' 

*  Oh,  she  was  welcome  to  come  up  to  town  if  she  liked.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  should  have  come,  in  her  place !  But,  Mrs.  Piers, 
Lady  Jervois,  let  me  introduce  my  brother,  a  cousin  you  have 
never  met  before,'  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  necessary  presentations  ensued  ^ 
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then  glanoiDg  round,  Mrs.  Trent  perceived  that  the  tale  of  her 
guests  was  not  complete. 

^  Where  is  Keginald  ? '  she  asked ;  ^  I  thought  he  would  come 
with  you,'  to  Mrs.  Piers. 

^  I  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday.  He  is  staying  at  the 
Langham,  and  we  have  taken  a  house  in  Mount  Street,  you  know ; 
but  he  will  be  here  without  fail.  We  were  speaking  of  you 
yesterday,  and ^' 

'  Changed  times  for  Master  Reggie,'  interrupted  Sir  Gilbert  with 
a  chuckle ; '  from  a  clerk  to  a  county  magnate.' 

'  Magnate  or  no,  we  must  not  spoil  our  dinner  for  him,'  said 
Mrs.  Trent.  *Pray  ring,  JVIr.  Thurston!  even  in  his  'prentis  days 
he  was  not  too  punctual.' 

The  convives  had,  however,  scarce  taken  their  places  when  the 
tardy  guest  arrived. 

^  Ah !  Eeginald  I '  said  Mrs.  Trent  as  he  came  quickly  up  the 
room  to  shake  hands  with  her  ;  '  you  see  you  have  not  yet  acquired 
importance  enough  to  be  waited  for,'  and  she  smiled  graciously 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Trent,  with  her  candid  manner  and  pleasant  ways, 
managed  to  colour  the  familiarity  which  once  was  slightly  patron- 
ising with  a  tinge  of  elder  sisterly  partiality  that  conveyed  a 
degree  of  subtle  flattery,  and  yet  did  not  suggest,  even  to  self-love 
as  sensitive  rs  Beginald's,  a  suspicion  that  she  was  influenced  by 
bis  change  of  fortime. 

^I  should  think  not,'  he  returned  with  a  good-humoured 
smile ;  ^  and  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer,  though  not  one 
good  excuse.  I  really  was  engaged,  and  forgot  to  look  at  my 
watch.' 

*  Never  mind  1  you  have  lost  nothing ;  there  is  your  place, 
between  Mrs.  John  Piers  and  Katie.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
going  to  too  many  festive  scenes — you  look  tired,  ^ginald.' 

^  No  I  I  assure  you  I  am  by  no  means  ^^  a  favoured  guest,''  my 
invitations  are  not  too  numerous,'  said  fieginald,  going  round  to 
his  place  and  shaking  hands  with  his  mother  and  Mr.  Trent  as  he 


*  Oh  I  they'll  come  fast  enough,  as  your  merits  become  known,' 
said  Sir  Gilbert  with  a  grin. 

*  When  did  you  return  to  town  ? '  asked  Mr.  Trent. 

*  About  a  week  ago.' 

And  while  a  dropping  fire  of  question  and  answer  ran  round  the 
table,  Mrs.  Trent  thought  that  Keginald  looked  pale  and  weary 
and  altogether  less  radiant  than  when  he  had  last  dined  with  them 
before  going  down  to  Saltshire,  to  go  through  the  pleasant  process 
*  taking  possession.'  ^  j 
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'  I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  visit  the  old  shop  even  as  our 
"  respected  client "  ?  said  Mr.  Trent,  smiling,  as  the  grave  butler 
and  his  auxiliary  forces  were  handing  round  the  salmon  and 
cucumber. 

*  No — ^yes — *  returned  Reginald,  hesitating  slightly  while  his 
colour  deepened.  '  That  is,'  with  a  smile,  '  I  have  really  very 
{deasant  recollections  of  my  office  days,  but  somehow  time  slips 
away  so  fast,  and  so  many  fresh  engagements  turn  up,  that  I  seem 
to  have  no  more  time  to  myself  than  when  I  belonged  to  the 
fiimous  firm.  I  dare  say,'  turning  to  Miss  Trent,  *you  too  find, 
now  that  you  are  emancipated  (you  are  out  of  Miss  Barton's  hands, 
for  good,  are  you  not  ?)  then,  do  you  not  find  you  have  quite  as 
much  to  do  as  when  you  were  enslaved  ? — eh,  Katie  ? — I  suppose 
I  may  call  you  Katie,  as  you  are  not  absolutely  out  ? ' 

'  Oh  1  yes,  if  you  like,'  said  Miss  Trent,  blushing. 

'  Sherry  or  'ock  ?  '  said  the  butler  in  a  confidential  whisper. 

'  Sherry.'  Then  to  his  neighbour,  *  Are  you  to  burst  on  a  dazzled 
world  next  spring?  I  think  we  ought  to  get  up  a  Christmas 
party  and  a  ball  at  Fierslynn  this  winter.' 

*  That  would  be  very  nice,'  she  said,  colouring  with  pleasure, 
though  a  little  confused  by  his  notice ;  and  Eeginald  continued  to 
bestow  all  his  talk  upon  her  for  a  while  during  which  the  general 
conversation  was  intermittent,  the  company  being  well  employed 
discussing  the  good  things  provided  for  them. 

*  No,  no  fowl,  but  bring  me  another  slice  of  mutton.  You  are 
a  sensible  woman,  Mrs.  Trent,  to  give  us  mutton ;  one  loathes  lamb 
at  this  season  of  the  year,'  said  Sir  Gilbert  to  his  hostess.  '  By 
George  I  we  have  had  lamb  at  every  house  we  have  dined  at  since 
we  came  to  town.  Not  that  we  are  overwhelmed  with  engage- 
ments ;  it's  amazing  how  soon  one  drops  out  of  one's  set  in  London ! 
Because  I've  not  been  in  town  for  two  or  three  seasons,  not  since  I 
gave  up  Parliament,  I  believe  everyone  thought  that  I  was  dead 
and  buried.  The  fellows  at  the  Club  who  can  remember  me  cry 
out,  "  Jervois,  where  the  deuce  have  you  come  from  I "  as  if  I  had 
no  business  to  be  alive — Gad,  it  is  disgusting ! ' 

'  Yes  I  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
London  society,'  returned  Mrs.  Trent.  *  I  am  flattered  that  you 
approve  of  my  mutton.  Have  you  any  currant  jelly.  Sir  Gilbert? 
I  feel  inclined  to  hide  your  plate  from  Mr.  Trent  with  my  fan ;  he 
considers  mutton  and  jelly  dangerously  wintry  and  unorthodox  at 
this  season.  But  of  course  a  lawyer  is  a  good  deal  ruled  by  prece- 
dent.' 

Sir  Gilbert  turned  his  light  cunning  eyes  approvingly  on  his 
hostess  ;  he  was  a  hearty  admirer  of  handsome  women.       c^c^n\o 
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<  Mr.  Trent,  like  most  of  his  trade,  knows  how  to  pick  out  the 
plums  in  more  ways  than  one,'  he  said. 

<  I  wish  he  were  a  good  hoy  from  the  Jack  Homer  point  of 
view,'  said  Mrs.  Trent,  laughing.  '  But  I  fear  he  is  not  a  sharp 
enough  practitioner ;  I  fancy  you  have  dexterous  thumbs  yourself, 
Sir  Gilbert  1' 

*  Not  I,  by  Greorge  1 1  don't  think  I  have  made  many  hits  in  my 
life.  Look  at  the  luck  of  that  young  Piers  I  Why,  Hogh  Piers 
might  have  married  any  day  for  these  twenty  years  past  or  to  come, 
and  yet  he  kept  single  ;  so  my  precious  brother-in-law  steps  into 
five  thousand  a-year ;  a  deuced  nice  lot  of  savings,'  he  added  with 
indescribable  gusto,  as  though  his  mental  nostrils  sniffed  them  from 
afar. 

^  What  an  odious  little  brute  he  is  I '  thought  Mrs.  Trent,  smil- 
ing pleasantly  on  him,  while  she  replied  sympathetically :  *  There 
is  something  very  nice  about  a  large  lump  of  money  to  take  slices 
off  when  you  want  them.' 

*  Better  slice  very  thin,'  muttered  Sir  Gilbert,  his  mouth  full  of 
mutton.  ^  But  young  Piers  will  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  all : 
"  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,"  hey  ? ' 

^  I  don't  think  so,  Sir  Gilbert.  He  seems  steady  enough,  and  I 
am  sure  has  behaved  very  sensibly  and  moderately  ever  since  he 
came  into  the  estate.' 

*  Ah  1  but  he  comes  of  a  spendthrift  lot.  I  know  'em.  I've  got 
my  lady  into  pretty  good  training,  but  I  wish  you  were  to  see 
Madame  Piers  there,  trotting  off  to  the  Bond  Street  shops  to  rig 
herself  out  as  the  Dowager  of  Pierslynn !  However,  it's  no  affair  of 
mine ;  Master  Seggie  will  find  out  that  five  thousand  a  year  is  not 
Fortunatus's  purse  by-and-by !  * 

Sir  Gilbert  was  a  remarkably  outspoken  man.  He  was  too 
thick-skinned  to  feel  pricks  himself,  and  consequently  never  hesi- 
tated to  inflict  them  on  his  neighbours. 

*Mrs.  Piers  has  been  an  excellent  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Trent 
gravely,  ^  and  she  has  had  rather  a  hard  life  of  it.  I  am  glad 
Reginald  appears  so  considerate  of  her.* 

*  A  hard  life  1  Gad,  that's  good ! '  cried  Sir  Gilbert,  helping  him- 
self to  devilled  whitebait.  ^  Considering  she  has  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  at  Ashley  Grange  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  bother  me  for  clothes  for  the  poor,  and  soup 
kitchens,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  pauperising  my  people 
and ' 

*  Is  Lord  Langford  likely  to  succeed  in  the  representation  of 
your  county,  Sir  Gilbert  ? '  asked  Mr.  Thurston,  interrupting  the 
Baronet's  domestic  revelations.  C^  r^c^n\o 
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*  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Thurston,  and  I  don't  care,'  he  returned.  *  I 
have  washed  my  hands  of  politics.  They  don't  pay  in  any  sense. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  adventurers,  fellows  that  have  to  push  their 
way,  to  make  stepping-stones  of  the  Conservative  interest,  or 
Liberal  principles ;  but  I  find  enough  to  do  to  manage  matters  at 
home.' 

*  It  is  well  that  all  country  gentlemen  are  not  of  your  way  of 
thinking,'  said  Reginald.  <  I  confess  I  should  like  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament by-and-by.' 

^  I  dare  say  you  would ;  and  to  run  a  horse  at  Epsom,  and  keep 
a  yacht  at  Cowes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

*  Political  influence  is  a  proper  object  of  ambition,'  said  the 
Banker,  who  had  scarcely  spoken,  ^  and  men  of  weight  and  property 
should  not  let  it  slip  into  the  hands  of  men  of  straw.' 

^  These  things  right  themselves,'  said  Sir  Gilbert,  tossing  a 
bumper  of  champagne ;  and  a  pause  ensued,  the  Baronet's  abrupt 
contemptuous  repudiation  of  politics  and  politicians  acting  as  an 
extinguisher  on  the  subject. 

^Admiral  Desbarres  called  after  you  left,'  resumed  Mr.  Thurs 
ton,  addressing  his  partner.     ^  I  met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  took 
him  into  your  room.     He  arrived  from  Germany  yesterday,  and 
has  brought  back  his  ward  and  her  cousins.' 

'  I  am  afraid  the  Admiral  is  taking  up  a  burden  that  will  break 
his  back,'  returned  the  host.  <  Champagne  to  Mr.  Thurston,  Peters. 
Try  that  wine,  Thurston ;  I  had  it  direct  from  Ai  last  November. 
You  remember  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  Troyes  to  look  up  evid- 
ence in  the  Bouverie  will  case ;  I  took  the  opportunity  to  order 
some  of  the  best  brand  in  that  district.' 

*Who  is  Admiral  Desbarres?'  asked  Lady  Jervois,  speaking 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  a  soft  timid  voice.  ^  I  seem  to  know 
the  name.'  ^ 

*  He  is  one  of  the  famous  naval  family  of  Desbarres.  He  has 
two  brothers  in  the  Navy ;  one,  his  junior,  has  only  just  retired, 
and  is  also  an  admiral ;  our  friend.  Admiral  George  Desbarres,  is 
a  man  of  extraordinary  benevolence.  He  is  by  no  means  wealthy ; 
nevertheless,  he  is  always  helping  some  one,  and  now  he  is  going 
to  adopt  his  ward,  because  she  has  lost  her  home,  and  her  cousins 
because — well,  I  suppose  because  no  one  else  will.' 

^  The  other  Adnodral  Desbarres  used  to  command  Archie  Ber- 
tram's ship,  when  he  was  with  the  Channel  fleet — don't  you 
remember?'  said  Reginald,  whose  attention  was  by  no  means 
absorbed  by  his  conversation  with  Miss  Trent. 

*  Yes,  I  remember  now,'  returned  Lady  Jervois  with  a  little 
more  animation  of  tone  and  look  than  usual.         ^y  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^^^^ 
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<  Hum  I  he  will  land  himself  in  the  workhouse,  and  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  which  of  his  protSgSs  will  take  him  out  ? '  said  Sir 
Gilbert,  his  loud  grating  voice  drowning  the  aside  between  brother 
and  sister. 

^  He  is  a  fine  old  fellow,'  cried  Reginald,  *  and  desperately  reli- 
gious. I  remember  Mr.  Fielden  telling  us  at  Cheddington  that  at 
one  time  he  thought  the  Church  of  England  too  slow,  and  joined 
the  Ranters,  or  the  ^^  Latter-day  Saints,"  or  some  very  fiist  sect.' 

*My  dear  Reginald,'  said  his  mother  entreatingly,  *pray  do 
not  speak  so  flippantly  on  such  subjects.' 

^  I  wish  Admiral  Desbarres  would  be  advised  by  us,'  said  Mr. 
Trent.     *  He  really  undertakes  too  much.' 

<  Where  has  he  placed  Laura  and  the  children  ? '  asked  Regi- 
nald, with  some  interest. 

*  Somewhere  in  the  Westboume  district.  I  do  not  know 
exactly.' 

'  This  ward  of  Admiral  Desbarres  is  a  sort  of  distant  relation 
of  ours,'  continued  Reginald,  turning  to  his  right-hand  neighbour, 
Mrs.  John  Piers.  *  And  I  used  to  know  her  in  our  boy-and-girl 
days,  for  I  frequently  spent  my  vacations  at  her  uncle's  house.' 

^  Dear  me,  that  was  very  nice ! '  returned  the  lady ;  *  is  she 
pretty?' 

^No,  certainly  not  pretty,  but  a  deuced  clever  girl;  quite  a 
"  comrade,"  you  understand,  though  she  was  not  so  plucky  as  her 
cousin,  little  Winnie  Fielden.' 

*  I  think  my  papa,  General  Garden,  used  to  know  an  Admiral 
Desbarres,'  said  Mrs.  John  Piers,  blushing  a  little  at  drawing 
attention  to  herself,  yet  not  sorry  to  parade  her  father  the 
General. 

^  It  was  Admiral  Stephen  Desbarres,'  remarked  her  husband. 
^  Will  Miss ,'  asked  Mrs.  John  Piers,  pausing ;  '  Miss ' 

*  Piers,'  supplied  Reginald. 

*  Piers  live  with  him  ?     I  dare  say  she  will  marry  a  naval  officer.' 

*  Women's  heads  are  always  rimning  on  marriage,'  said  Sir 
Gilbert  to  Mrs.  Trent,  as  he  helped  himself  a  second  time  to 
cheese  soujffUs. 

*  Well,  considering  the  wretched  position  we  hold  in  society,  it 
i§  not  to  be  wondered  at,'  returned  Mrs.  Trent,  laughing ;  *  of  no 
value  without  an  <  o '  in  broad-doth  behind  us.' 

*  Whose  cash  you  fling  about  till  you  reduce  him  to  nought,' 
growled  the  Baronet. 

*  Is  it  possible  you  believe  us  to  be  extravagant  ? '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Trent  with  innocent  wonder. 

'  Possible  I '  shrieked  Sir  Gilbert*  Digitized  by  Google 
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Meantime  the  Banker  and  Mr.  Thurston  talked  finance,  and 
Major  Piers  laid  down  the  law  on  Indian  affairs  to  Beginald,  who 
seemed  to  listen,  but  was  somewhat  preoccupied ;  then  Mrs.  Trent 
gave  the  signal  for  retiring. 

Beginald  was  the  first  to  join  the  ladies,  who  were  grouped, 
some  round  the  best  of  modem  refuges,  the  photograph  album, 
some  looking  over  Miss  Trent's  music,  while  Mrs.  Trent  and 
Mrs.  Piers  were  talking  together  in  a  friendly  way  on  a  remote 
Bofe.  Lady  Jervois  was  sitting  alone  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
gorgeously  got-up  book  of  Tyrolese  scenery,  with  an  expectant 
look  on  her  sad  nervous  little  face. 

Eeginald  went  straight  to  her. 

^  I  could  not  manage  to  call  before  one,  Helen,'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  as  he  drew  a  chair  beside  her,  *  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  promise.    Have  you  a  pocket  under  all  that  lace  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear  Reggie,'  she  replied,  with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice. 
'  Here,  then,  put  this  away  before  he  comes  up,'  and  he  took  a 

large  thick  envelope  from  his  breast  and  passed  it  to  her. 

*  There !  I  think  it  was  a  proof  of  brotherly  love  to  spoil  the 
set  of  my  faultless  garment  with  such  a  package,'  he  said  laughing, 
while  he  moved  his  chair  between  his  sister  and  the  rest  of  the 
company.  A  quick,  partly  suppressed  sob  swelled  her  throat,  as 
she  seized  the  packet  with  nervous  haste,  feeling  for  her  pocket  so 
eagerly  that  she  twice  failed  to  find  it. 

•Keep  yourself  better  in  hand,  Helen,'  he  went  on  in  a  low 
warning  tone.     *  Will  this  put  you  straight  ? ' 

'  Yes,  quite !    You  have  given  me  life,  Reginald  I ' 

*  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  heep  straight !  I  cannot  do  this  again,' 
and  Reginald's  good-looking  face  contracted  with  an  expression 
which  it  rarely  wore. 

'Trust  me,  I  can  and  will  keep  right.  I  shall  be  able  to 
endure  now  to  the  end,  and  if  ever  in  any  way  I  can  repay ' 

*I  am  very  sure  you  will,'  interrupted  Eeginald  pleasantly. 
*  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  some  day,  perhaps.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  packet  having  been  successfully 
hidden  away,  Reginald  pushed  back  his  chair  a  little,  and  resumed. 

*  What  have  you  been  doing  since  yesterday  ?  What  has  my 
mother  decided  ? ' 

*  Oh,  she  has  nearly  made  up  her  mind  to  take  that  house  at 
South  Kensington.  Sir  Qilbert  is  anxious  she  should.  He  thinks 
as  it  is  so  near  the  Museum,  it  would  be  very  nice  for  us — Sybil 
and  myself — to  come  up  for  a  few  months  every  year — for  her 
education,  you  know.'  ^  y 

*  I  dare  say  he  does,'  returned  Reginald  with  a  sconiTuPsmJle^ 
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*  even  if  he  abares  expenses,  which  I  shall  take  care  he  does ;  it 
will  be  a  deuced  good  arrangement  for  him.' 

^  And  what  a  charming  one  for  us  I'  returned  Lady  Jervois,  her 
face  brightening  up  at  the  prospect. 

<  Poor  little  Nellie  1  You  have  had  an  awful  hard  time  of  it,' 
said  Beginald  compassionately.  '  It  may  be  better  for  you,  now 
that  I  am  able  to  play  the  part  of  your  "  big  brother."  But  what- 
ever you  do,  keep  free  of  debt.  It  would  give  hvm  such  a  pull 
over  you,  if  he  found  it  out ;  and  remember,  I  shall  have  heaps  of 
claims — claims  you  know  nothing  about — on  my  spare  cash ;  I 
cannot  help  you  again.' 

*  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  require  help,'  said  Lady  Jervois  in  a 
low  earnest  voice.  ^  And  oh  1  if  I  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of 
the  relief  you  have  given  me  1     God  bless  you,  Keggie  1 ' 

*  There,  there ! '  he  returned,  pressing  her  hand  hastily.  *  Don't 
lose  hold  of  yourself;  perhaps  you'll  bring  me  luck.  I  will  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow.' 

*  Come  to  luncheon  ? ' 

*  No,  no.  The  worthy  Baronet  would  expect  me  to  bring  my 
own  slice  of  beef  and  pint  of  wine,'  said  Beginald,  ^  as  he  is  in 
London  lodgings,  and  buying  his  provisions  per  ounce.  But  I  will 
look  in  after.  I  want  you  to  come  to  Pierslynn  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  I  hear  Sir  Qilbert  is  going  to  have  an  economical 
debauch  in  Paris  among  the  Palais  Royal  restaurants — dinners  at  a 
franc  seventy-five,  and  fifbeen-centime  excursions  on  the  imperial 
of  the  Passy  trams ;  so  you  and  my  mother  had  better  come  and 
stay  with  me  while  he  perpetrates  these  extravagances.' 

*  It  would  be  very  nice ;  but,  Beggie,  you  need  not  be  so  witty 
at  Sir  Gilbert's  expense ;  remember,  you  have  spent  a  good  many 
weeks  at  Ashley  Grange,  and  had  many  a  day's  ride.' 

*  Quite  true,  Helen.  If  he  hadn't  spoilt  your  life,  I  would  spare 
him;  but ' 

*  Beginald,'  said  Mrs.  Trent,  interrupting  them,  *you  are  really 
&  good-for-nothing  boy,  never  to  have  been  to  see  me  since-  you 
were  at  Pierslynn.     I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  place.' 

*  I  daresay  I  have  seemed  negligent,  Mrs.  Trent,  butyoudotffc 
know  what  a  heap  of  business  I  have^had  to  attend  to.' 

*  Business  I  Why,  Mr.  Trent  says  you  have  not  appeared  at 
the  oflBce  either.' 

*  No,  of  course  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Fairfield  and 
Thwaites,  the  Pierslynn  solicitors.' 

/  Oh !  indeed! '  returned  Mrs.  Trent,  making  a  mental  note  of  his 
answer ;  *  well,  tell  me  all  about  it — ^your  castle  and  broad  domains.' 

*  You  must  come  and  see  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Trent,    I  think 
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you  ^ill  like  the  place.  There  is  a  rambling  old  houses  not  at  all 
grand,  but  comfortable,  and  rather  picturesque.  There  is  a  fine 
country  round :  Welsh  hilk  springing  up  almost  from  the 
grounds,  and  the  remnants  of  an  old  fortalice  where  our  excellent 
ancestors  used  to  store  up  the  spoils  they  took  from  their  neigh- 
bours. There  is,  they  say,  a  good  neighbourhood,  and  I  must  say 
the  stables  filled  me  with  a  keen  delight.  I  am  quite  impatient 
to  return  to  them.' 

<  That  is  all  very  nice.  And  tell  me,  Reginald,  is  the  house  in 
good  order  ?  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  an  establishment  ? ' 

<  Oh  I  I  found  a  stately  old  dame  in  black  silk  with  a  huge 
bunch  of  keys,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  of  clerical  aspect,  to 
whom  the  place  seemed  to  belong  much  more  than  to  me,  both 
looking  very  glum ;  so,  as  everything  was  in  apple-pie  order,  I 
made  them  a  speech  requesting  they  would  remain,  and  serve  me 
as  well  as  they  appeared  to  have  done  my  predecessor^  since  which 
everything  went  well.' 

*  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Trent ;  but  the 
rather  thin  tremulous  tones  of  Miss  Trent's  voice,  upraised  in  an 
air  of  Schumann's,  compelled  them  to  silence. 

Mr.  Thurston,  Sir  Gilbert,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Major  Piers  sat 
down  to  whist,  and  so  postponed  the  hour  of  departure  consider- 
ably beyond  the  usual  time  of  breaking  up;  when  Sir  Crilbert 
rose  from  the  card-table  joyous  and  triumphant,  the  happy  winner 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Some  time  previously,  however,  Reginald  had  made  hifl  excuses 
and  taken  leave. 

^  We  are  going  to  have  another  and  .more  welcome  change  in 
the  office,'  said  Mr.  Trent,  accompanying  him  to  the  door. 

*  Indeed !  how  so  ?  * 

*  Holden  tendered  his  resignation  to-day.  He  wants,  it  seems, 
to  join  some  relative  in  New  Zealand  or  Sidney.  I  can't  say  I 
shall  regret  him ;  he  was  useful  in  some  respects,  but  latterly  he 
grew  very  unsteady.  I  fear  V)^  should  have  had  to  dismiss  him, 
which  would  have  been  unpleasant.  It  is  as  well  he  should  take 
the  initiative.' 

*  It  is,'  returned  Reginald,  *  and  he  will  be  no  great  loss.  Good- 
night. I  shall  call  on  you  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  discuss  one 
or  two  matters.    Good-night.' 

Chapter  V. 

Mrs.  Crewe's  happy  and  contented  mood  suffered  no  diminution 
during  the  first  week  of  her  new  inmates'  resi^gpjg^y  v^feS^fiWi* 
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were  quite  punctual,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  silent  for  their 
hostess's  taste.  Next  to  detailing  her  ovm  affairs,  Mrs.  Crewe 
loved  to  hear  the  histories  of  other  people.  Still,  she  made  large 
allowance  for  her  young  guests'  depressing  circumstances,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  after  a  while  they  would,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
*  put  every  confidence  in  her.' 

Meantime,  the  complete  change  from  all  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  though  far  from  agreeable,  helped  both  Winnie  and 
Laura  to  throw  off  the  first  numbness  of  their  grief. 

After  the  Rectory,  with  its  roomy  old  house  and  numerous  out- 
buildings, and  even  the  Dresden  %tagt — which,  if  more  limited, 
had  exterior  compensations  in  the  shape  of  studios,  galleries,  and 
museums,  where  they  might  ramble  together  unquestioned  and 
unmolested — ^life  seemed  curiously  crippled  and  confined  in  Mrs. 
Crewe's  suburban  semi-detached  villa. 

Moreover,  the  neat  well-kept  surroundings,  trim  gardens  and 
orderly  white-muslin-curtained  windows,  bright  brass  handles, 
and  general  uniformity  of  the  neighbourhood  produced  a  sense  of 
extreme  weariness  on  the  cousins ;  when,  after  an  elaborate  toilette, 
Mrs.  Crewe  took  them  for  ^  a  walk  abroad.'  Herbert  amused  him- 
self better.  He  rambled  as  far  as  the  parks,  and  spent  a  few  stray 
pence  on  omnibuses,  from  the  top  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  bird*6-eye 
view  of  the  streets. 

*  I  wonder  if  every  day  is  to  be  the  same,  Laura  ? '  exclaimed 
Winnie,  one  morning.  She  had  been  standing  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  their  room,  gazing  upon  without  seeing  the  street 
below,  and  spoke  abruptly  out  of  her  thoughts.  *  I  feel  hopelessly 
idle,  as  if  I  never  could  take  to  anything  again !  Even  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  bear  the  sound  of  music,  the  piano  is  so  awfully 
out  of  tune,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  practise ;  and  where  in 
the  world  could  you  paint  ? — ^there  is  no  room  here ;  and  Mrs.  Crewe 
is  so  awfully  afraid  of  things  being  spoiled  downstairs,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  manage  it.' 

^  I  think  I  could  contrive  to  paint  here,'  said  Laura,  looking 
round. 

^  Then,  there  are  scarcely  any  books  in  the  house,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  so  hopelessly  commonplace — one  cannot  mend  clothes 
every  day  and  all  day  long.  I  do  hope  the  Admiral  will  call  to- 
day— perhaps  he  will  take  us  out.  Come  in  1 '  exclaimed  Winnie, 
interrupting  herself,  as  a  knock  at  the  door  made  itself  heard; 
whereupon  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  in  a  washed-out  but 
scrupulously  clean  dressing-gown  of  somewhat  elaborate  construc- 
tion, sailed  into  the  room,  her  favourite  cat  resting  on  her  shoulder 
and  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
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*  Well,  my  dears  I  I  hope  you  are  getting  your  things  straight, 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  so  wretched  as  untidiness.  Here, 
Winnie,  is  a  letter  from  the  dear  Admiral — ^no  mistaking  his  re- 
markable writing — sd  clear  and  even.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Crewe  1  *  cried  Winnie,  catching  and 
opening  it  eagerly,  while  Mrs.  Crewe  continued  to  talk.  *  I  see 
you  are  very  orderly,  Laura.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  large 
box  put  away  ?    I  have  a  nice  box-room  upstairs.' 

*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Crewe.     It  is  very  useful  to  keep  things  in.' 

*  Ah !  I  see.  But  I  am  going  to  get  you  another  large  chest 
of  drawers  and  a  table.  I  am  only  waiting  for  a  sale  which  will 
take  place  in  about  ten  days,  at  the  corner  house  in  this  road.  The 
room  is  bare  at  present,'  looking  round  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
candour ;  ^  but  the  notice  was  short,  and  between  you  and  me  and 
my  precious  Topsy  here,'  stroking  the  cat  with  airy  jocularity, 
^  cash  was  not  plentiful  at  the  moment,  or  I  should  have  made 
things  nicer  and  prettier.' 

*  But  these  are  very  nice,'  said  Laura  quickly, '  and  we  shall 
be  ^raoBt  comfortable  with  another  chest  of  drawers.  Won't  you 
sit  down,  Mrs.  Crewe  ? ' 

*  Thank  you,  dear,'  settling  herself  for  a  gossip.  *  I  have  never 
brought  Topsy  to  see  you  since  you  came,'  placing  the  cat  in  her 
lap.  *  Look,  my  sweet  1  look  at  Laura's  room  1  look  at  yourself  in 
the  glass.'  The  creature  deliberately  jumped  down  and  b^;an  to 
inspect  the  apartment.  ^It  is  the  dearest,  most  companionable 
puss  in  the  world.  You  will  grow  quite  fond  of  her  by-and-by. 
And  now,  dear,'  continued  Mrs.  Crewe,  *  let  me  see  some  of  your 
German  fashions.  I  confess  I  am  always  interested  in  dress, 
especially  for  nice  young  girls  like  yourselves.' 

*But  we  have  brought  very  little  with  us,'  returned  Laura. 
*  Winnie  and  I  had  only  one  mourning  costume  each.  We  made 
up  these,'  touching  her  skirt,  ^  out  of  some  black  dresses  we  had  ; 
German  fiishions  are  only  French  ones  grown  old.' 

*  Did  you  make  those  yourselves  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Crewe,  eyeing 
them  critically.  *  Very  nicely  made  indeed ;  but,  as  you  say,  a 
little  old-fashioned.  Why  do  you  wear  that  black  frill  round  your 
throat,  my  dear  ?  How  much  better  Miss  Fielden  looks  with  a 
white  one.'  Mrs.  Crewe  considering  Winnie  a  possible  bird  of 
passage,  treated  her  with  a  little  more  ceremony  than  Laura. 

*Ohl  because  it  lasts  longer,'  said  Laura  good-humouredly, 
^  and  there  is  no  use  taking  too  much  trouble  about  wy  looks.' 

*Not  at  all ;  care  improves  everyone,' returned  Mrs.  Crewe  im- 
pressively, <and  you  do  not  do  yourself  justice;  you  must  let 
me '  -ijn-«u  uy  ^OOgle 
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*The  Admiral  desires  his  compliments  to  yon,  Mrs.  Crewe,' 
interrupted  Winnie,  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  letters,  for 
there  was  one  enclosed.  '  He  hopes  you  will  allow  him  to  come  to 
tea,  as  he  is  engaged  all  to-day.  I  have  a  letter,  too,  from  my 
aunt  in  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Morgan — and,  Laura,  she  asks  me  to  go 
and  stay  with  her  1  It  is  very  kind,  and — oh  I  I  do  hope  I  may 
not  be  obliged  to  go !  She  is  quite  a  stranger,  and  then  I  shall 
want  heaps  of  things.     I  could  not  go  as  I  am  I '     * 

<0f  course,  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  my  esteemed  friend. 
Admiral  Desbarres,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  in  her  best  tone.  Then,  with 
a  little  more  eagerness,  *  Your  aunt  in  Liverpool — who  is  she  ?  * 

^  Mamma's  sister.  I  have  only  seen  her  once  or  twice,  and  did 
not  like  her  much ;  but  I  dare  say  she  is  very  good,  and  I  believe 
her  husband  is  very  rich.' 

'  Well,  she  is  decidedly  friendly,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  with  an  air 
of  dispassionate  consideration,  '  and  you  should  not  be  too  ready  to 
reject  what  may  prove  an  advantageous  offer,  my  love  I  You  will 
excuse  my  speaking ;  but  I  can  truly  say  I  feel  a  mother's  interest 
in  you  both,  not  only  for  the  Admiral  s  sake,  but  for  your  own. 
And  Liverpool,  if  inelegant,  is  substantial.  There  is  no  knowing,' 
with  a  significant  nod,  ^  what  good  luck  ycu  might  find  there.  I 
would  not  refuse  if  I  were  you ;  but  of  course  you  will  be  guided 
by  what  the  Admiral  says.  Just  look  at  that  dear  Topsy ;  she  has 
settled  herself  to  sleep  in  the  crown  of  your  hat  I  she  will  not  do 
it  any  harm,  she  is  so  gentle.' 

^  Oh  I  never  mind,'  said  Winnie,  making  a  slight  grimace  at 
Laura,  behind  the  speaker. 

^  And  now  let  us  consult,'  resumed  Mrs.  Crewe,  returning  to 
her  seat,  after  having  stroked  and  fondled  Topsy ;  ^  I  am,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  an  excellent  manager.  Let  us  see,  what  would 
you  require  to  make  a  good  appearance  at  the  table  of  these 
wealthy  relatives?  Another  dress,  more  fashionably  made  and 
trimmed  with  crape.  I  see  jou  have  none  on  the  dresses  you 
brought  with  you,  and  crape— you'll  excuse  my  saying  it — crape  is 

*  They  do  not  wear  it  in  Germany,  and  it  is  eo  dear  there.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  but  here  you  'must  have  it.  I  dare  say  I  could 
manage  to  get  you  a  very  pretty  costume  for  four  pounds.' 

<  Four  pounds  I '  echoed  Wiimie,  in  despairing  accents. 

*And  then,'  continued  Mrs.  Crewe,  evidently  enjoying  the 
prospect  of  buying  and  bargaining,  ^you  might  do  without 
another  hat,  though  you  oughX  to  have  one ;  and — ^you'll  not  mind 
my  mentioning  it  ? — ^but  you  must  have  a  pair  of  boots*  Those 
you  brought  with  you  are  really  a  disgrace  to  your  feet.    I  never 
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Baw  8uoh  things ;  why,  they  are  half  a  yard  square  at  the  toes* 
Then,  a  mantle  and  a  dinner  dress — in  such  a  house  as  your  aunt's 
— you  must  have  a  dinner  dress ;  fortunately,  in  mourning  one  does 
not  want  a  variety.' 

.  *  Ohl  there  is  nothing  fortunate  about  mourning,'  said  Winnie, 
shaking  her  head. 

^  Then,  there  are  gloves  and  ribbons  and  things.  I  am  sure  for 
twelve  pounds  I  could  supply  you  well  with  all  necessaries,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Crewe,  not  heeding  the  interruption.  '  Just  let  me  see 
what  you  have  already ;  you  needn't  mind  me,  my  dears  ;  my 
interest  in  you  is  sincere,  and  God  knows  I  have  seen  ups  and 
downs  enough,  and  known  what  it  is  to  be  almost  without  a  gown 
to  my  back.*  Nothing  short  of  her  intense  itching  to  handle  the 
belongings  of  her  young  friends  and  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
big  box  would  have  drawn  this  confession  from  Mrs.  Crewe,  who 
piqued  herself  on  'keeping  up  appearances,'  but  who  on  emer- 
gencies like  the  present  was  apt  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  past  in 
bursts  of  overflowing  confidence.  A  little  unwillingly,  yet  reluc- 
tant to  seem  unfriendly,  Laura  and  Winnie  submitted  to  a 
rigorous  search — ^nothing  escaped  ;  and  amid  admiring  ejaculations 
and  high-pitched  queries,  she  managed  to  extract  the  price, 
history,  transformations,  and  migrations  of  every  article  tliey 
possessed.  *  That  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  your  father,  Laura,' 
she  said,  looking  at  a  clever  sketch  in  water-colour  of  an  officer.  *  In 
his  uniform,  too  !  It  would  look  very  nice  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  might  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my  dear,  to  look  at.  It  is  a  pretty 
frame,  too.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  nice,'  said  Laura,  quietly  taking  it  out  of  her 
hands  and  wrapping  it  up  again  in  its  paper.  *  Uncle  Fielden  said 
it  was  very  like.  I  cannot  remember :  uncle  and  aunt  Fielden 
were  my  real  father  and  mother.' 

*  And  I  am  sure  they  loved  you  as  if  they  were,'  cried  Winnie 
hastily,  with  a  sudden  increase  of  colour,  as  if  called  upon  to  back 
up  Laura  in  some  way. 

*  Well,  dears,  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  had 
passed  the  morning  entirely  to  her  satisfaction.  '  I  must  change 
my  dress  before  dinner,  so  I  shall  leave  you.  Trust  me,  I  shall 
represent  what  you  require  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  Admiral, 
and  he  will  act — as  he  always  does — ^handsomely.'  She  picked  up 
Topsy  and  settled  her  on  her  shoulder. 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  you  must  do  no  such  thing ! '  exclaimed  Winnie. 
*  I  have  no  claim  whatever  on  him,  I  am  not  even  his  ward ;  and  I 
should  never  dream  of  asking  him  for  anything.' 

.    *  Well,  we'll  see,'  returned  Mrs.  Crewe,  gmiling  superior  as  she 
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opened  the  door.  *  Laura,  my  dear,  what  does  the  Admiral  like 
with  his  tea?  I  did  think  of  pressed  beef,  but  it  is  scarcely 
enough  ;  a  little  pickled  salmon  would  be  just  the  thing,  only  there 
is  no  time.  I  am  giving  you  a  fore-quarter  of  lamb  and  peas  for 
dinner  to-day,  to  be  cold  to-morrow,  as  it  is  the  girl's  Sunday  out. 
Some  of  that  with  the  beef,  etc.  etc' 

*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  the  Admiral  likes,  Mrs.  Crewe. 
I  do  not  think  he  cares  for  anything.' 

<  Oh,  everyone  has  his  likings,  only  it  takes  some  time  to  find 
them  out.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  twenty  minutes ; '  and  with 
a  kindly  patronising  nod,  Mrs.  Crewe  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

^  I  am  so  glad  she  is  gone ! '  cried  Winnie,  seizing  Laura  some* 
what  violently  by  the  shoulders  and  forcing  her  into  a  chair.  *  I 
have  been  just  dying  to  show  you  this  letter.  I  don't  like  it ;  and 
there  is  one  part,'  pressing  it  open  against  her  bosom,  <  that  might 
offend  you  as  it  has  offended  me  ;  it  is  so  mean.  But  I  must  talk 
to  you  about  it,  and  you  will  not  mind — will  you,  my  own  dear  old 
Laura?' 

*  No ;  why  should  I  mind  what  a  stranger  says  ? '  cried  Laura,  a 
little  wondering. 

Kneeling  at  her  cousin's  feet  and  spreading  the  letter  on  her 
lap  while  she  took  one  of  her  hands  in  hers,  Winnie  read  as  follows: — 

'  My  dear  Winifrid, — I  should  have  written  to  you  on  your 
father's  death  had  you  announced  it  yourself,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
rather  negligent  of  you  to  employ  your  cousin  to  convey  the  sad 
intelligence.  I  was  of  course  greatly  shocked  and  surprised,  for 
though  he  often  talked  of  his  health,  we  none  of  us  believed  there 
was  much  the  matter  with  him.  However,  you  are,  I  am  sure,  too 
well  trained  to  repine  at  the  Divine  will ;  and,  knowing  that  your 
dear  father  has  made  a  good  exchange,  you  must  not  give  way  to 
grief,  which  will  only  unfit  you  for  your  work  here  below.  Both 
Mr.  Morgan  and  myself  are  deeply  grieved  to  hear,  through  your 
good  friend  Admiral  Desbarres,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  provision 
for  you.  It  is  really  too  dreadful.  If  all  the  money  your  father 
expended  on  your  cousin  had  been  invested,  you  might  now  have  a 
nice  little  sum  to  fall  back  upon.  I  never  could  understand  how 
your  mother  permitted  him  to  adopt  a  niece — the  child,  too,  of  a 
marriage  to  which  he  'muat  have  been  opposed  for  every  reason. 
However,  that  cannot  be  helped  now,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
acknowledge  that  you  really  have  no  claim  on  Mr.  Morgan.  As 
to  myself,  I  had  no  fortune  of  my  own,  and  of  course  I  cannot  take 
my  husband's  money  to  give  to  my  relatives  \  but  while  you  are 
looking  about  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  for  a 
few  months,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  get  on  very  well  with  my  girls. 

uiyiLiztJU  uy  -v-j  v./' v^pt  i v- 
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I  write  also  to  Admiral  Desbarres  enclosing  this,  and  you  will  of 
course  be  guided  by  his  advice.  If  you  accept  my  invitation,  let 
me  know  at  once  when  we  shall  see  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay 
your  fare,  second  class,  and  will  send  someone  to  meet  you  at  the 
station.  Meantime,  with  all  good  wishes  and  kind  regards,  in 
which  Mr.  Morgan  joins,  I  am  yoiir  affectionate  aunt, 

^  £•  MOBGAN.' 

Winnie  ceased,  and  a  pause  ensued. 

^  Isn't  it  hateful  ? '  said  she  at  last,  looking  a  little  anxiously  into 
Laura's  face ; '  but  you  don't  mind  ? ' 

*  No,'  returned  Laura  slowly.  '  I  don't  mind,  but  it  is  a  sort 
of  revelation  to  me  of  my  uncle's  great  goodness.  He  was  so  much 
like  a  father  that  I  scarcely  thought  of  him  as  a  benefactor.  Oh  I 
no,  Winnie,  what  Mrs.  Morgan  says  does  not  hurt  me,  for  we  have 
all  been  like  real  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  if  I  ever  can  pay  back 
to  you  and  Herbert  what ' 

She  stopped,  for  her  voice  broke. 

*Yes,  of  course.  It  seems  quite  extraordinary  that  anyone 
should  think  of  us  as  anything  hut  sisters.  You  see,  I  did  not 
want  to  give  you  the  horrid  thing  to  read  while  Mrs.  Crewe  was 
here.  She  is  awfully  curious,  Laura,  and  I  really  believe  can  read 
what  you  are  thinking,  through  the  back  of  your  head,  especially 
if  it  is  about  money  or  dress  or  anything  like  that.' 

*  Still,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  be  with  such  a  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted  person.' 

^  Yes,  I  know,  and  she  is  such  fun  too.  Oh  I  Laura,  I  long  to 
sail  across  the  room  and  imitate  her  with  her  ^^  precious  puss," 
only  it  is  too  unfeeling  of  me  to  think  of  such  things.  But  this 
letter,  Laura :  do  you  think  I  ought  to  go  ?  Ob,  I  hope  and  pray 
not.     Fancy  staying  with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Morgan  must  be ! ' 

*  It  would  be  dreadful.  We  will  hear  what  the  Admiral  says 
to-night.  And,  Winnie,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  cannot  go  on 
living  like  this ;  we  must  try  and  help  ourselves.  Might  we  not 
teach  ?  7  can  paint,  and  you  can  play.  If  we  could  only  live  here 
together  and  work,  it  would  not  be  so  bad.' 

'  Ah,  yes !  Yet,  how  cruel  it  is  to  think  that  the  dear  father  is 
lying  in  Dresden  alone ;  he  that  we  used  to  take  such  care  of !  It 
seems  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  now.' 

Laura  did  not  speak,  but  two  big  tears  welled  over  and  slowly 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.  '  What  is  to  become  of  Herbert  too  ?  '  she 
resumed.  '  I  know  the  Admiral  is  trying  to  get  him  into  some 
school,  but  how  can  we  get  him  clothes,  and  railway  fares,  and  oh, 
all  sorts  of  things  ?  I  almost  wish  the  dear  Admiral  would  tell  us  a 
little  what  he  intends  to  do.     But  I  don't  like  even  to  think  so.' 
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*  Why  not  ? '  said  Winnie  a  little  rebelliously ;  and  rising  from 
her  lowly  position,  she  walked  to  the  looking-glass.  '  I  know  be 
is  an  angel  of  a  man,  and  I  love  him.  What  beautiful  eyes  he 
has,  Laura !  still,  he  is  not  n% ;  he  can't  know  exactly  what  we 
want.* 

^  He  thinks  he  knows  what  is  good  for  us  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  do,  but  somehow  there  is  something  slavish  in  folding 
one's  hands  and  letting  one's  life  glide  into  another's  grasp.' 

*  That's  just  what  I  think,  Laura,  only  I  cannot  say  it  like  you. 
However,  we  are  bound  to  do  what  the  Admiral  desires,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.     How  much  money  have  you,  dear  ? ' 

*Four  marks  eighty-five  pfennige.  I  suppose  we  can  get 
them  changed  into  English  money ;  then,  Winnie,  my  quarter  will 
be  due  in  about  a  fortnight ;  that  will  be  nine  pounds  and  some 
shillings.' 

*  And  we  shall  have  no  one  to  spend  it  on  but  ourselves  now ! ' 
sighed  Winnie,  with  unhesitating  appropriation— a  retrospective 
acknowledgment  which  spoke  volumes. 

*  No  one,  indeed  ! '  echoed  Laura. 

A  heavy  thump  at  the  door.  *  Please  come  down  to  dinner,' 
said  Collins  outside.  It  was  the  voice  of  one  weeping,  and 
Winnie,  who  had  been  gazing  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  carefully 
arranging  a  bow  of  black  ribbon  and  an  old-fashioned  jet  brooch 
which  fastened  the  white  frill  Mrs.  Crewe  approved  of,  turned 
half  round.  *  Thank  you,'  she  said, '  we  will  come  directly ; '  adding 
in  a  subdued  tone,  with  a  low  sweet  laugh,  ^  Collins  has  been 
coming  through  the  fire  of  tribulation,  I  imagine ;  I  don't  think 
she  has  a  very  easy  time  of  it.     Are  you  ready,  Laura  ? ' 

*  In  a  moment,  Winnie ;  and  do  shut  up  your  writing  things 
and  those  letters.    You  never  put  anything  back  in  its  place.' 

*  Ah  I  I  fear  you  will  never  get  me  into  training ;  but  then, 
Laura,  I  can  put  on  my  clothes  and  do  my  hair  better  than  you 
do.' 

*  I  know  that,'  returned  Laura,  with  a  slight  involuntary  sigh ; 
*  but  come,  we  must  not  keep  Mrs.  Crewe  waiting.' 

It  was  a  genuine  delight  to  that  lady  to  place  the  best  of 
everything  within  her  means  before  her  young  guests,  to  load 
their  plates,  to  press  them  to  eat ;  and  it  was  a  real  disappointment 
when  they  failed  to  consimie  what  she  provided. 

Her  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Winnie's  good  looks  and 
pleasant  manners  knew  no  bounds.  Laura  she  summed  up  as  a 
nice  good  girl,  *  a  little  cold  and  reserved  perhaps,  but  will  no 
doubt  improve  on  acquaintance.'  Such,  at  least,  was  her  description 
of  that  young  lady  in  a  short  confidential   interview  with  her 
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next-door  neighbour,  Miss  Brown ;  for  Mrs.  Crewe  found  her  time 
fully  occupied,  while  the  speed  at  which  Collins  galloped  up  and 
down  and  to  and  fro,  under  the  energetic  spur  of  her  mistress's 
exhortations,  was  almost  alarming.  ^How  the  poor  creature 
escapes  a  broken  neck  is  a  miracle,'  was  Winnie's  comment. 

*  Your  brother  has  not  come  in  yet,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  as  the 
two  girls  entered  the  little  dining-room.  Mt  is  really  too  bad. 
He  will  not  get  his  dinner  comfortably.  A  fore-quarter  of  lamb 
cannot  be  played  tricks  with;  it  must  be  done  to  a  turn  and- 
served  at  the  right  moment.  I  will  cut  off  his  dinner.  Collins 
will  keep  it  hot  for  him;  and,  Collins,  bring  me  my  precious 
Topsy's  plate.  Collins  I '  in  a  tone  of  righteous  wrath, '  how  dar^ 
you  appear  to  wait  at  table  in  9UcK  an  apron?  It  would  be 
intolerable  even  were  I  alone,  but  before  these  young  ladies  it  is 
positively  insulting  I  Gro,  my  girl,  go,  go,  go.  There,  I  will  pass 
the  plates,  but  put  on  a  clean  apron  before  you  appear  in  my  sight.' 

*  Please  'm,'  sobbed  Collins,  retiring  overwhelmed,  *  the  laun- 
dress she  have  lost  two  of  my  best,  and  I  hain't  got  another.' 

'  Now,  don't  answer  me,  Collins ;  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  and 
will  not  endure.  I  shall  speak  to  you  afterwards.  Bidiculous 
creature  I  she  begins  to  cry  if  I  look  at  her.' 

*  Laura,  my  love,  let  me  send  you  this  nice  little  rib.  We  will 
keep  the  shoulder  for  this  evening.  Dear,  dear  I  that  girl  has 
never  left  a  dish  for  it !  Would  you  mind  passing  me  that  hand- 
bell, the  regular  bell  is  always  breaking.' 

*  Let  me  go  and  tell  her  what  you  want/  said  Laura  good- 
naturedly,  and  rising  from  her  seat ;  ^  it  will  save  her  a  journey 
upstairs.' 

*  No  I  no,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  dear ;  you  really  will 
spoil  her,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  my 

<You  need  not  trouble  about  that,'  said  Winnie,  smiling,  as 
Laura  left  the  room.  ^Tbe  kitchen  and  the  dining->room  doors 
were  exactly  opposite  each  other  in  Dresden,  and  we  often  helped 
to  bring  in  the  dinner.' 

'  Dear  me  1  is  it  possible  ? '  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  anxiously 
struggling  to  separate  the  short  bones  without  splashing  gravy  on 
the  cloth ;  then,  after  success  had  attended  her  efforts,  sitting  down 
with  a  slight  sigh,  'How  many  servants  did  you  keep,  my  love? 
Thank  you,  Laura ;  do  sit  down  and  eat  something.  Is  that  girl 
coming?  Ob,  here,  Collins  1 '  as  the  afflicted  slavey,  still  drowned 
in  tears,  her  offending  apron  turned  back  in  three-cornered 
fashion,  appeared  ;  *  come,  come,  hold  the  dish  nearer !  There,  put 
that  in  the  larder  directly^  Collins !  on  the  left-hand  shelf,  mind. 
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Take  some  mint  sauce,  Winnie — I  really  ca7inot  call  you  Miss 
Fielden.* 

*Pray  do  not,'  returned  the  young  lady. 

^  But  you  did  not  t«ll  me ' — persisted  Mrs.  Crewe,  when  the  next 
break  in  her  hospitable  cares  permitted — ^you  did  not  tell  me 
how  many  servants  you  kept  ? ' 

*  Only  one,'  said  Winnie. 

*  And  you  were  four  in  family,  and  saw  company,  you  say  ?  It 
must  have  been  a  tight  fit !  But  then,  no  doubt,  Qerman  servants 
are  very  diflferent  from  the  conceited  young  ladies  we  have  to 
contend  with ;  who  think  themselves  as  fine  as  their  mistresses,  and 
do  not  like  to  soil  their  hands  I ' 

*  They  are  troublesome  in  Germany  too,'  said  Laura ;  *  they 
can  work  very  hard,  and  would  just  as  soon  scrub  the  floors  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  as  at  any  time,  but  they  have  no 
notion  of  method ;  you  have  to  direct  them  perpetually.' 

*  Still,  to  live  in  the  style  you  did  with  only  one  servant  was 
wonderful  management ! ' 

*  We  did  not  live  in  any  style,'  cried  Winnie,  laughing,  and 
then  added  with  a  sigh  :  *  But  we  were  very,  very  happy  ! '  and  for 
a  few  minutes  silence  ensued.     Then  Mrs.  Crewe  observed  : 

*  Ah  1  yes,  young  people  like  variety.  There  I '  interrupting  her- 
self, as  the  soimd  of  the  door-bell  reached  them — *  there  is  Herbert! ' 

^  I  will  let  him  in,'  said  Winnie,  jumping  up  and  hurrying  away. 

'  I  declare  you  are  the  most  obliging  young  creature  I  ever 
met,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crewe,  while  she  rang  the  hand-bell 
vehemently,  thereby  evoking  the  presence  of  Collins,  who  came  in 
nearly  head-foremost.  *  There,  there,  Collins,  bring  a  hot  plate  for 
Master  Herbert ;  I  will  cut  his  dinner  for  him,  then  you  can  take 
away  the  lamb,  and  bring  the  tart. — Well,  Mr.  Herbert,  where 
have  you  been  ? ' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  Mrs.  Crewe  but  I  strolled  away 
as  far  as  St.  James's,  and  saw  the  guard  mounted ;  then  I  fell  in 
with  a  German  nurse,  as  I  came  back  through  Kensington 
Gardens  ;  she  was  looking  for  one  of  the  children  who  had  strayed 
away,  and  she  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English ;  so  I  stopped 
and  helped  her.  Thanks,  Mrs.  Crewe,  that's  a  tremendous  plateful, 
but  I  am  awfully  hungry.' 

Then  Mrs.  Crewe  attacked  the  tart,  a  delicious  lightly  browned 
flaky-looking  tart,  and  distributed  large  helpings,  finally  exclaim- 
ing in  a  severe  tone,  *  Collins  1  bring  me  a  plate,  Collins  1  There,' 
she  continued,  heaping  up  a  liberal  supply — *  there,  eat  that  your- 
self, and  never  let  me  see  suchan  apron  again  I  ^^Exii  Collins  over- 
powered but  oonsoledi  r^^^^T^ 
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*  They  never  can  say  that  they  are  not  well  fed  here,'  added 
Mrs.  Crewe  defiantly :  *  they '  meaning  generally  the  succession  of 
domestics  who  had  toiled  in  her  service.  ^  And  now,  my  dears,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ?    Would  you  like  to  go  out  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  want  to  go  out,'  said  Winnie  sadly. 
*Nor  I,'  added  Laura, 

*  And  it  is  boiling  hot ! '  said  Herbert. 

*  Then,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  cheerfully,  *  let  us  have  a  nice  quiet 
afternoon,  working  and  talking.  I  suppose  you  young  ladies  have 
some  elegant  fancy  work  on  hand;  /  am  reduced  to  darn  my 
Btockingd — a  work  I  detest.' 

^  If  I  might  bring  down  my  paint-box  and  things,*  said  Laura 
with  hesitation,  ^  I  could  finish  a  note-book  I  have  been  doing  for 
my  guardian.' 

*  Certainly  1 '  cried  llrs.  Crewe  with  great  readiness.  *  I  adore 
everything  artistic' 

*  And  if  you  like,  I  will  help  you  to  dam  your  stockings,'  said 
Winnie,  leasing  a  little  towards  her  hostess  in  the  half-caressing 
manner  peculiar  to  her ;  *  for  I  have  no  work  of  my  own.' 

'  You  are  really  a  darling ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crewe.  *  We  will 
have  dinner  cleared  away  as  soon  as  Herbert  has  finished,  and 
settle  ourselves  here,,  because  (I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you,  but  I 
cannot  keep  it)  I  expect  the  tuner  this  afternoon ;  the  instrument 
is  a  good  one,  but  terribly  neglected.' 

*  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful  I '  cried  Winnie.  *  I  long  to  play, 
and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  airs — the  music  my  father 
used  to  love ! ' 

*Very  natural  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe.  *But  you  must 
endeavour,  my  love,  to  conquer  these  vain  regrets. — Collins  I 
Come  and  take  away  I  Collins!  Sne  does  not  hear  me' — an 
hysterical  fantasia  on  the  bell. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  have  shown  you  my  son's  photograph,'  said 
Mrs.  Crewe,  after  Laura  had  settled  her  painting  materials  and 
recommenced  the  half-finished  group  of  wild  flowers  on  pale  grey 
Russian  leather  which  she  designed  for  her  guardian  ;  and  Winnie, 
with  a  basketful  of  stockings,  had  established  herself  on  the  sofa. 
Mrs.  Crewe  had  drawn  a  stocking  on  one  hand  and  then  permitted 
it  to  repose  on  her  lap.  ^  I  do  not  think  I  have  shown  you  my 
son's  photograph.' 

*  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
you  took  lis  into  our  room  ? '  said  Laura. 

*  Oh !  that  one  I '  in  a  disparaging  tone.  *  I  mean  the  last,  a 
coloured  one,  cabinet  siz^.  He  gave  it  to  me  just  before  he  went 
away.    I  will   bring  it;'  and   she   left   the  room  for  a  minute, 
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Teturning  with  a  morooco  case  in  her  band,  which  she  opened  and 
handed  to  Winnie. 

<  Is  he  not  a  handsome  fellow  ?  He  has  such  fine  eyes ;  and 
see,  what  a  broad  intellectual  brow  I  He  is,  though  /  say  it, 
wonderfully  clever,  and  so  naturally  refined ;  while  his  devotion  to 
me  is  something  too  sweet !    Is  it  not  a  charming  face  ? ' 

*  Very  nice  indeed,'  said  Winnie  kindly,  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment  and  passing  it  on  to  Laura,  while  Mrs.  Crewe  took  up  her 
stocking  again  and  stuck  her  needle  into  it. 

Laura  took  the  portrait  and  gazed  at  it  with  some  interest. 
It  represented  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty,  with  certainly  a  broad 
forehead  which  seemed  low  from  the  mass  of  black  hair  that  fell 
over  it ;  dark,  well  assured,  somewhat  wistful  eyes ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  features  large  and  strong  rather  than  refined ;  the  embrowned 
countenance  grave,  almost  stern.  ^  It  is  a  resolute  face,  yet  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  it,'  said  Laura  thoughtfully,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  look  at  the  picture. 

<  Afiraid  1 '  echoed  Mrs.  Crewe.  *  I  should  think  not  I  He  is 
the  gentlest,  quietest  creature  in  a  house.' 

'Let  me  see,'  asked  Herbert,  who  was  looking  for  a  book 
among  a  few  volumes  of  novels,  travels,  and  essays  which  filled  a 
bookcase  between  the  windows.  *  I  would  not  like  to  vex  him,' 
was  the  boy's  comment.  <  He  looks  like  a  fellow  that  could  give 
you  a  thrashing  if  you  deserved  it.  Is  he  in  the  Navy,  Mrs. 
Crewe  ? '  for  something  like  a  button  and  gold  braid  adorned  his 
collar. 

*  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not,'  sighed  Mrs.  Crewe,  taking 
the  photograph  and  looking  long  and  earnestly  at  it.     *  It  has 
always  been  a  mortification  to  me  that  he  could  not  follow  his 
father's  profession.     Captain  Crewe  was  in  the  Royal  Navy,  you 
know.     But  he  died  when  my  dear  boy  was  just  old  enough  to 
want  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  education  than  /  could  give 
him ;  and  then  a  kind  friend  got  him  a  berth  on  board  one  of 
Duncan  and   Gibbs'  ships — ^which   it  would  have   been  a  clear 
tempting  of   Providence  to  refuse — and   so  he  went    into  the 
Mercantile  Marine ;  but  it  was  a  bitter  trial ;  though  what  the 
mercantile  marine  is  to  the  country  no  words  of  mine  can  express : 
yet  the  officers  do  not  take  the  position  they  ought. — Don't  take 
80  much  trouble  over  that  stocking,  dear ;  it  really  is  not  worth 
it.    The  way  they  destroy  things  in  the  wash  is  abominable. 
But  as  I   was  saying,   I  could  not  give  Denzil — his  name  is 
Arthur  Charles  Francis  Denzil,  after  my  mother's  grandfather. 
Lord  Denzil  of   Coomb ;   and  that  is  a  thing  that  annoys  me ; 
the  other  officers  in  Duncan  and  Gibbs'  service  are  not  well 
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bred.  When  they  come  up  here  to  see  my  son,  it  is  Denny  here 
and  Denny  there,  as  if  he  was  any  low  Irishman.  Denis  is  quite 
a  common  name  among  the  Irish.' 

<  Indeed  I '  said  Winnie,  examining  another  stocking. 
Herbert  took  *  Ivanhoe '  from  its  place  and  went  away  to  read 

in  the  garden.  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Collins  put  in 
her  head. 

'Please  'm,'  she  said,  ^  there's  a  gentleman  called  as  wants  to 
repair  the  piano.' 

<  A  gentleman ! '  repeated  Mrs.  Crewe  with  strong  emphasis,  as 
she  rose  with  dignity,  clearing  her  lap  of  cotton,  scissors,  &c.  &c. 
*  When  will  you  learn  to  speak  correctly  ?  Gentlemen  don't  go 
about  with  bags  to  tune  pianos.' 

*  Anyways,  'm,  he  has  a  tail-coat  and  a  top-hat.' 

*That  does  not  coDstitute  a  gentleman/  said  Mrs.  Crewe, 
sailing  out  of  the  room.  '  There,  Collins,  do  not  answer,  but  go 
fetch  a  duster  and  a  damp  rag.    Make  haste,  Collins,  make  haste ! ' 

*  Oh,  Laura,  is  she  not  fun  ? '  whispered  Winnie.  *  We  are  vti 
for  a  chapter  of  Denny.  He  is  very  good,  I  dare  say,  but  he  looks 
like  a  smuggler,  a  sort  of  amiable  Dick  Hatteraick.' 

*  I  like  his  face,'  said  Laura  thoughtfully,  leaning  back  to 
look  sideways  at  her  last  touches, '  and  he  must  be  a  good  son  to 
be  so  loved.' 

Winnie  made  no  reply,  and  darned  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

*  I  do  wonder  what  my  fate  will  be,'  she  said  at  length.  *  I 
long,  yet  dread,  to  hear  what  Admiral  Desbarres  will  say.' 

*  I  do  not  think  he  will  want  you  to  go  to  Liverpool,'  returned 
Laura. 

*  I  am  afraid  to  hope  so.' 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Crewe.     Discordant  sounds  from  the  next  loom. 

*  Now,  my  dears,  we  shall  have  a  little  music  of  an  evening,' 
said  Mrs.  Crewe,  resuming  her  seat.  *  I  delight  in  music ;  I  used 
to  play  myself,  but  my  dear  father,  who  commanded  the  6th 
Native  Eegiment  for  many  years,  and  was  a  very  distinguished 
officer,  always  said  my  ear  was  too  correct ;  I  had  not  patience  to 
practise.  However,  I  am  longing  to  hear  you  play,  Winnie! 
What  were  we  talking  of  ? — oh !  Denzil.  Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  give  him  those  advantages  which  he 
deserved,  but  he  is  quite  a  bookworm.  Those  are  all  his  books 
there.  He  was  always  fond  of  improving  himself.  I  remember 
when  he  had  the  measles — he  had  measles  very  severely  when  he 
was  about  six  years  old.  My  sister  and  I — she  came  to  help  me 
nurse  him,  like  a  kind  good  creature  as  she  was,  and  married  a 
naval   chaplain  afterwards,  who   turned    missionary,   and    after 
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preaching  the  Gospel  in  many  climes,  he  was  killed  (and  they  say 
eaten)  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or  some  such  place.  Well,  I 
assure  you,  that  dear  boy  made  us  read  "  Little  Arthur's  History 
of  England  "  quite  through  Jive  times.  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
I  have  had  a  good  idea  of  English  history  ever  since:  Alfred 
burning  the  cakes,  you  know,  and  Canute  with  the  waves,  and 
the  citizens  of  Calais— though  that  is  not  English  history  exactly, 
and  Richard  the  Third,  and  those  poor  little  princes — horrid 
greedy  wretch!  and  Ratimer  and  Lidley — ^I  mean  Latimer  and 
Ridley — and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Oh !  he  was  most  persevering.' 

*  He  must  have  been  rather  cruel  to  put  you  five  times  through 
that  horrid  little  book,'  said  Winnie,  smiling ;  *  I  should  never  have 
had  patience  to  read  it  over  and  over.' 

*  Oh !  yes,y()u  would,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  with  unconscious  pathos, 
*  if  you  had  such  a  dear  brave  patient  boy — and  as  little  to  do 
with  and  amuse  him  as  I  had.  Those  were  trying  times,  my  loves  I 
such  as  I  trust  you  will  never  know ;  but  I  hope  I  never  forgot,  all 
through  the  worst. of  them,  that  I  was  the  daughter  and  the  wife 
of  British  officers,  and  tried  to  keep  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
woman.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  did,'  said  Laura  kindly,  *  and  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  up  appearances.  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  waste  of 
energy  to  do  so.' 

*  No,  that  it  is  not,'  returned  Mrs.  Crewe  warmly.  *  It  just 
gives  strength  and  courage  to  feel  that  you  are  holding  your  place 
where  God  put  you,  in  spite  of  difficulties.  I  am  conservative  and 
aristocratic  in  my  principles,  and  I  have  always  managed  with 
these  principles  to  keep  out  of  debt.' 

*  I  am  sure  some  of  the  most  charming  aristocratic  English 
people  we  met  in  Germany  were  so  deeply  in  debt  that  they 
could  not  return  to  England,'  said  Winnie,  laughing. 

*  Theirs  was  not  true  aristocracy,'  returned  Mrs.  Crewe  loftily. 
'  But  with  these  views,  you  can  imagine  how  bitterly  I  felt  putting 
a  son  of  mine  into  the  Merchant  Service  ;  but  he  seems  very  happy, 
and  is  getting  on  very  well.  He  was  promoted  to  be  chief  officer 
the  voyage  before  this  one,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  captain.  I 
rather  expect  him  home  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  He  has  not  had 
a  very  long  voyage  this  time,  only  to  the  Cape  with  cargo  and 
passengers.  Ah  I  he  will  be  pleased  to  find  I  have  two  charming 
girls  to  keep  me  company,  for  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  when  he 
left  because  I  had  taken  a  young  man  to  board — a  very  respectable 
young  man,  who  is  one  of  Thurston  and  Trent's  clerks — the 
Admiral's  solicitors,  you  know  ;  but  he  grew  unsteady  and  irregular 
in  his  payments ;  then  he  wanted  to  bring  in  friends  to  supper  I 
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He  even  took  liberties,  and  tried  to  call  my  son  ^'  Denny,"  which 
of  course  was  out  of  the  question — Denzil  soon  settled  that ;  at 
last  he  borrowed  small  sums  and  gave  notice,  but  I  have  never 
seen  him  or  any  money  since.' 

^  That  is  too  bad,'  remarked  Laura  sympathetically. 

*  Oh  1  I  fancy  he  will  pay  me  yet ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  bad- 
hearted — only  thoughtless  and — iwi  a  gentleman,'  etc.  etc. ;  and 
for  a  whole  afternoon  Airs.  Crewe  talked  and  questioned  and  ex* 
claimed  in  the  largest  capitals.  She  would  not  have  had  the  talk 
all  to  herself,  however,  had  not  Winnie  been  a  good  deal  occupied 
by  conjectures  as  to  what  the  Admiral  would  say  on  the  momentous 
question  of  accepting  her  aunt's  unattractive  invitation.  What- 
ever his  decision,  she  felt  she  must  be  guided  by  it.  His  bene- 
volence, her  own  helplessness,  forbade  her  liberty  of  action  ;  yet  she 
shrank  from  the  plunge  into  strange  waters,  and  prayed  to  be 
delivered  from  coming  in  contact  with  her  unknown  relatives. 

•  •  •    '         •  •  •  • 

*  I  wish,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe  to  Laura  a  few  hours  later, 
'  that  you  would  just  look  at  the  table  and  tell  me  if  it  is  all  right. 
I  never  attempted  to  entertain  the  Admiral  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  his  tastes.* 

*Nor  do  I,'  returned  Laura.  *I  have  never  seen  much  of 
him  till  lately,  since  my  dear  uncle's  death,  and  then  he  generally 
dined  at  the  hotel.  I  think  his  tastes  are  very  simple,  and  every- 
thing is  very  nice,  Mrs.  Crewe.  Admiral  Desbarres  is  a  man  for 
whom  one  would*  never  put  on  fine  things,  or  make  a  display ; 
but  indeed  I  hardly  know  him ;  he  came  but  rarely  to  the  Rectory, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  about  three  times  a  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  though  I  love  and  revere  him,  I  am  not  quite  at  ease  in  his 
presence.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  nodding  her  head  sagaciously ;  '  I 
feel  the  same  as  if  I  were  in  church,  and  had  my  best  bonnet  on, 
and  must  not  think  profane  thoughts.  But  how  kind  and  generous 
heisl' 

*  Still,  I^ura,  though  he  is  so  superior,'  put  in  Winnie,  *  I  fancy 
he  likes  people  to  look  nice,  and  I  wish  you  would  wear  one  of  my 
white  frills ;  it  would  be  such  an  improvement.' 

*  Very  well,  Winnie,'  replied  Laura  carelessly.  The  result  of 
which  assent  was  that  Winnie  took  charge  of  her  cousin's  toilette, 
much  to  the  improvement  of  her  personal  appearance. 

The  Admiral  was  a  little  late,  for  which  he  made  a  care- 
ful and  distinct  apology.  He  had  been  issuing  from  his  hotel, 
when  a  young  man — *  your  relative,  Laura,  Mr.  Reginald  Piers — 
came  in,  and  I  could  do  no  more  than  turn  back  with  him,  as  his 
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visit  was  an  entirely  gratuitous  act  of  civility.  I  trust  therefore, 
Mrs.  Crewe,  you  will  see  that  my  want  of  punctuality  was  un- 
avoidable. I  told  Mr.  Piers  after  a  few  minutes  that  I  wds  due 
here  at  seven-thirty,  and  he  at  once  released  me-' 

'  Pray  do  not  mention  it.  Admiral ;  tea  is  not  like  dinner,  and 
we  are  all  well  pleased  to  wait  for  yoi6.' 

But  the  Admiral's  presence  acted  in  a  marvellous  way  upon 
the  bubbling  flow  of  Mrs.  Crewe's  talk,  and  the  evening  meal  was 
more  silent  and  quickly  despatched  than  usual. 

After  the  third  cup  had  been  universally  declined,  though  the 
hostess  assured  them  that  there  was  still  excellent  tea  in  the  teapot. 
Admiral  Desbarres  said  very  deliberately,  *  Will  you  permit  me  to 
go  into  the  next  room  with  Laura  and  Winnie?*  I  have  some 
matters  to  speak  about,  the  result  of  which  I  shall  communicate 
to  you  afterwards.' 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  sir  I  certainly  I '  replied  Mrs.  Crewe 
blandly,  although  disappointed  at  not  being  included  in  the  privy 
council.     *  I  shall  be  waiting  here  whenever  you  want  me.' 

So  Laura  rose,  and  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  Mrs.  Crewe's  most  sacred  shrine,  and,  though  not  too  abundantly 
furnished,  was  cheerful  and  pretty,  and  sweet  with  mignonette 
and  wallflowers. 

The  Admiral  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  Laura  on  a  low  chair 
opposite,  and  Winnie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  said  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush,  *  May  I  sit  by  you  ? '  The  Admiral  immediately 
held  out  his  hand,  and  Winnie  nestled  to  his  side  with  her  naturally 
caressing  manner.  '  We  have  several  matters  to  disctiss,'  said  the 
Admiral  after  a  pause ;  ^  your  affairs,  my  dear  Winifrid,  are  the 
most  pressing.  You  have  had  a  letter  from  your  aunt  ?  and  as  I 
have  for  the  present  taken  the  place  of  your  guardian  and  nearest 
tnend,  I  feel  justified  in  asking  to  see  it.' 

*  Yes,  of  course,'  cried  Winnie,  rising  to  go  and  find  it  *  I 
intended  to  show  it  to  you ;  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  any- 
thing but  kind  ; '  and  she  went  quickly  away. 

'  She  is  a  loving  gentle  child,'  said  the  Admiral,  looking  after 
her  kindly,  *but  has  all  the  hasty  prejudice  natural  to  youth. 
You,  Laura,  seem  gifted  with  better  and  calmer  judgment;  you 
must  assist  me  in  guiding  this  impatient  spirit.' 

<  Winnie  is  very  bright,'  said  Laura  in  her  usual  low  but  clear 
refined  voice, '  and  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  insight ;  the  letter 
i8  rather  harsh.' 

*  I  must  read  it  myself  and  judge,'  he  replied,  and  kept  silent 
till  Winnie  returned  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  watching  him 
with  undisguised  anxiety  while  he  slowly  perused  it.      r^c^rAo 
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The  Admiral  still  kept  silence,  even  after  he  had  finished  and 
returned  the  epistle  to  its  envelope.  'It  is  deficient  in  kindli- 
ness of  tone,'  he  said  at  length ; '  nevertheless,  it  is  kind  in  reality. 
Your  mother's  sister  offers  you  the  shelter  of  her  home,  and  for 
every  reason  it  would  be  well  to  accept  it  I ' 

Winnie's  eyes  filled  up  and  she  shook  her  head. 

'  Reflect,'  resumed  the  Admiral ;  '  she  is  your  nearest  of  kin ; 
you  have  a  certain  claim  on  her,  and  she  on  you :  she  is  disposed 
to  befriend  you ;  if  you  reject  her  advance,  you  perhaps  deprive 
yourself  of  a  natiual  ally;  if  you  go  to  her,  you  are  very  likely  to 
touch  her  heart  and  convert  her  into  a  valuable  friend.  It  is  worth 
while  to  try  your  chance  with  these  unknown  relatives.'  Another 
pause,  during  which  two  big  tears  rolled  down  Winnie's  cheeks. 

'  It  may  be  painful,'  continued  the  general  benefactor, '  but  I 
am  sure  you  must  agree  with  me.  I  too  have  had  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Morgan,  somewhat  in  the  same  strain  :  she  suggests  what  you 
have  yourself  thought  of — that  your  education,  your  familiarity 
with  foreign  tongues,  ought  to  be  a  means  of  support;  she  is 
probably  right ;  but,  my  child,  you  are  so  young,  so  inexperienced, 
that  I  rather  shrink  from  the  idea  of  your  going  among  strangers.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  would  prefer  real  strangers,'  ejaculated  Winnie. 

'  Besides,'  continued  the  Admiral,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
*  I  have  a  strong  prejudice — I  should  rather  say  conviction — against 
women  going  forth  to  battle  with  the  world ;  it  is  opposed  to  the 
Divine  will,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  in  natural  laws.  They  have 
plenty  of  work,  most  useful  work,  placed  before  them  ;  but  let  it 
be  in  private,  and  under  the  shelter  of  sufficient  protection.' 

'  Yet  it  is  disgraceful  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men,  to  live  on 
the  bounty  of  others,'  said  Laura. 

*  Not  so  much,'  he  returned.  *  You  have  rights,  which  no  man 
of  proper  feeling  can  deny.' 

*  At  all  events,  you  think  I  ought  to  go  to  Liverpool  ? '  said 
Winnie  ruefully.  *  I  hoped  I  might  stay  here,  and  perhaps  Laura 
and  I  could  get  pupils,  or  she  might  sell  her  pictures  or  copies, 
and  I  might  translate  things ;  for  Mrs.  Crewe  is  so  kind,  we  feel 
quite  at  home  with  her,  and  both  Laura  and  I  are — '  hesitation 
and  blushes — 'are  ashamed  of  costing  you  so  much.' 

A  tender  smile  spread  over  the  Admiral's  thoughtful  face. 
'You  need  not  think  of  that;  you  are  two  fledglings  God  has 
given  me  to  shelter ;  but  Laura  is  really  and  legally  my  charge  ; 
while  you,  Winifrid,  are  just  as  welcome  to  my  care  and  help  ;  but 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  withdrawing  you  from  your  relatives  and 
natural  protectors ;  they  may  be  able  to  do  more  for  you  than  I  can. 
Therefore,  while  we  try  to  ascertain  if  anything  can  be  secured 
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for  you  from  the  wreck  of  your  poor  father's  property,  or  otherwise 
arrange  your  future,  you  had  better  accept  your  aunt's  invitation.' 

*  It  will  be  terrible  to  part,'  urged  Laura, 

*  But  we  must,'  added  Winnie  despairingly. 

^  It  is  not  for  ever,'  said  the  Admiral  ^th  his  kindest  smile. 
<  I  would  not  be  harsh  with  you,  Winifrid,  If  upon  trial  you  find 
yourself  imkindly  treated,  or  that  you  fail  in  creating  the  tender 
motherly  interest  which  blesses  both  giver  and  receiver,  tell  me 
frankly,  and  I  will  remove  you ;  but  you  must  give  your  aunt  and 
her  family  a  fair  trial.' 

'  Oh !  thank  you,  dear,  dear  Admiral,'  cried  Winnie,  fairly 
bursting  into  tears;  Hhat  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  wish— whatever  you  wish  ! ' 

'All  will  be  well  if  you  are  patient  and  faithful,'  said  the 
Admiral,  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  which  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  a  caress.  He  was  a  self-sacrificing,  self-controlled  man^ 
who  scarce  allowed  himself  to  taste  the  honey  of  his  own  bene- 
ficence. *And  now  that  we  have  discussed  these  letters,  which  it 
would  have  been  unfair  to  display  to  strange  eyes,  suppose  you 
ask  Mrs.  Crewe  to  join  us ;  I  want  to  ask  her  if  she  can  keep  Hei'bert 
for  the  present.  The  holidays  are  at  hand,  and  as  his  English  is 
somewhat  deficient,  it  would  be  well  if  some  private  lessons  could 
be  obtained  for  him.' 

Need  it  be  said  with  what  grace  and  dignity  Mrs.  Crewe  added 
herself  to  the  *  friends  in  council '  ?  but  she  was  penetrated  with 
regret  at  the  idea  of  losing  Miss  Fielden  x  she  had  already  begun 
to  feel  a  mother's  interest  in  her  charming  young  friend.  As  to 
Herbert,  the  dear  boy  should  be  well  looked  after,  and  she  thought 
her  friend  next  door,  Miss  Brown,  knew  one  of  the  masters  of  a 
large  school  close  by,  who  often  remained  during  the  holidays,  and 
might  be  glad  to  give  English  lessons.  Beally,  Miss  Fielden's 
departure  would  be  quite  a  blow.  When  must  she  leave  them  ? 
Next  week !  was  not  that  rather  quick  ?  She  (Mrs.  Crewe)  believed 
there  were .  certain  indispensable  additions  to  dear  Winifrid  s 
toilette  that  must  be  provided. 

*  Indeed  1'  said  the  Admiral  with  sudden  attention.  *Be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  know  what  money  is  requisite,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  supply  it.' 

*  You  know,  my  dear  guardian,  that  there  will  be  a  little  money 
of  mine  coming  soon,'  murmured  Laura.  *  I  shall  stay  here ;  I 
shall  not  want  anything.' 

*  My  dear,  I  require  that  you  leave  your  affairs  in  my  hands 
for  the  present,'  said  the  Admiral  with  authority. 

And  then  Mrs.  Crewe  launched  forth  in  volM^felj^y^My©iki:i  a« 
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to  what  was  necessary  for  her  charming  young  friend,  till  the 
worthy  gentleman,  bewildered  by  a  torrent  of  terms  he  could  not 
understand,  mildly  demanded  a  sum*total.  This,  after  some  con- 
tention, between  the  excess  of  Mrs.  Crewe's  computation  and  the 
more  modest  estimate  of  the  young  ladies,  was  finally  adjusted, 
and  then  the  Admiral  was  pressed  to  partake  of  wine  and  biscuit, 
and  even  a  glass  of  ^  grog ; '  Mrs.  Crewe  blandly  observing  that 
she  understood  a  sailor's  tastes,  while  Laura  and  Winnie  stood  aghast 
at  the  sacrilege  of  offering  such  a  beverage  to  their  exalted 
^  guardian  angel.' 

*  Thank  you,  no,'  said  the  Admiral,  smiling.  *  In  early  days  I 
enjoyed  my  glass  as  heartily  as  most  men,  but  this  quiet  sheltered 
life  does  not  entitle  me  to  such  strong  stimulants.  I  rarely  taste 
spirits,  and  never  touch  anything  after  my  evening  meal.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention,  Mrs.  Crewe,  that  my  young  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Beginald  Piers,  requests  permission  to  call  upon  you  and 
his  relative  Laura,  whom  he  used  to  know  before  she  went  to 
Germany.' 

*  Oh !  of  course.  Admiral ;  any  friend  of  yours  will  be  most 
welcome.' 

^  Reginald  Piers  ! '  repeated  Laura,  the  colour  slowly,  faintly 
coming  to  her  cheek. 

<  Beginald  Piers ! '  cried  Winnie.  '  I  remember  he  used  to  be 
such  a  tease.     Oh  I  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him.' 

A  few  words  of  leave-taking,  and  the  Admiral  was  gone. 

*  There  was  never  such  a  charming,  well-bred,  true  Christian,* 
said  Mrs.  Crewe,  as  she  replaced  the  bottles  she  had  hospitably  set 
forth  on  the  sideboard.  *  But  I  wish  you  were  not  to  go  away, 
Winnie ;  you  must  try  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can*  And 
who  is  Mr.  Beginald  Piers,  my  dears  ?    Is  he  a  first  cousin,  Laura  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no !  third  or  fourth — I  do  not  know  exactly.  He  was  at 
school  with  Dick — ^Winnie's  eldest  brother — ^and  used  often  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  us.' 

*  He  is  very  nice — or  he  used  to  be  very  nice,'  added  Winnie. 
'  He  is  older  than  Dick,  and  very  clever,  I  believe.  The  last  time 
he  was  at  Cheddington  he  had  just  gone  into  some  business  or 
office  in  London.  I  wonder  how  the  Admiral  met  him  ?  But  if 
you  do  not  mind,  Mrs.  Crewe,  I  will  go  to  bed ;  I  feel  quite  heart- 
broken at  the  idea  of  going  to  this  strange  aunt.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  dread  it.' 

*  Well,  we  must  only  hope  it  will  turn  out  for  the  best,'  said 
Mrs.  Crewe  kindly,  as  she  bid  her  young  guests  good-night ;  and 
as  they  ascended  to  their  chamber,  they  lieard  her  calling  sonor- 
ously^  *  CoUins-^Collins  j  where  is  Topsy  ?    I  have  not  seen  her 
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the  whole  evening.    I  cannot  go  to  bed  unless  that  precious  oat  is 
safe.' 

Arrived  in  their  own  quarters,  poor  Winnie  quite  broke  down ; 
she  hung  round  Laura ;  she  conjured  up  the  most  painful  pictures 
of  her  own  desolation  when  banished  far  from  all  she  loved ;  she 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  when  at  last  Laura  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  bed,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  like  a  weary,  disappointed  child. 

Then  Laura  drew  forth  her  writing-case  and  sat  down  to  make 
a  few  entries  in  her  journal,  which  was  a  kind  of  confidant  and 
companion  to  her,  and  though  very  still  and  quiet,  large  tears 
welled  up  and  dropped  upon  the  page ;  while  she  looked  long  and 
tenderly  at  the  flushed  cheek  and  parted  lips  of  the  sleeper,  whose 
breath  even  yet  quivered  with  the  violence  of  her  past  emotion  ; 
and  then  from  out  her  few  treasures  she  took  a  case  of  photographs, 
and  gazed  at  the  well-known,  well-loved  faces  of  the  aunt  and 
uncle  who  had  been  as  parents  to  her.  Finally,  she  dwelt  long 
upon  the  portrait  of  a  young  man — a  bright  bold  face  with  the 
suspicion  of  a  mischievous  smile — a  face  that  satisfied  her  ideal  of 
manliness,  intelligence,  refinement;  and  while  she  gazed,  she 
lived  over  again  many  a  ramble  through  wood  and  field,  many  a 
joyous  game  of  noisy  play,  many  an  eager  argument,  many  a 
quieter  talk  when  the  boy's  dawning  ambition  suggested  air  castles, 
to  which  she  listened  with  delighted  interest ;  and  nearer  memories 
f^ill,  recalled  the  last  weeks  they  had  spent  together,  which  from 
some  hidden  cause  had  been  imbued  with  such  strange  sweetness — 
sweetness  her  heart  ached  to  remember ;  and  then  all  was  dark 
and  dreary.  Reginald  Piers  passed  out  of  her  life  into  the  world 
of  reality  beyond  her  ken ;  change,  and  sorrow,  and  separation 
came,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  But  he  was  coming  I — coming 
of  his  own  free  will  and  unconstrained  kindness !  What  joy  to 
listen  to  that  pleasant  voice,  to  see  those  bright  laughing  eyes  once 
more ;  if  only — only  she  were  not  so  plain  and  coloiu'Iess,  so  little 
gifted  with  grace  or  loveliness !  Oh  I  for  even  a  shadow  of  Winnie's 
beauty — that  beauty  which  her  artistic  soul  loved  and  admired 
with  a  generous  appreciative  love. 

*  How  weak,  and  foolish,  and  contemptible  I  am,'  she  murmured 
at  last,  hastily  closing  up  the  case,  ^  to  waste  my  heart  in  such 
fruitless  longings  I  Let  me  grasp  what  gifts  I  have,  and  make  the 
most  of  them.  Friendship  is  worth  something ;  and  at  least  it 
rests  with  myself  to  be  like  the  king's  daughter,  "  all  glorious 
within." ' 

{To  he  continued.) 
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A   TALE  OF  MY  LANDLADY. 
BY   WILKIE  COLLINS. 


WE  should  all  have  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Sir  John's  coimtry  house 
— but  for  Mr.  Cosway. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  it  was  not  Mr.  Cosway  but  We 
who  were  to  blame.  Our  society  repeated  the  old  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  on  a  larger  scale.  The  women  were  the  first  sinners ; 
and  the  men  were  demoralised  by  the  women. 

Mr.  Cosway's  bitterest  enemy  could  not  have  denied  that  he 
was  a  handsome,  well-bred,  imassuming  man.  No  mystery  of  any 
sort  attached  to  him.  He  had  adopted  the  Navy  as  a  profession — 
had  grown  weary  of  it  after  a  few  years'  service — and  now  lived  on 
the  moderate  income  left  to  him,  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 
Out  of  this  unpromising  material  the  lively  imaginations  of  the 
women  built  up  a  romance.  The  men  only  noticed  that  Mr. 
Cosway  was  rather  silent  and  thoughtful ;  that  he  was  not  ready 
with  his  laugh  ;  and  that  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  long  walks  by 
himself.  Harmless  peculiarities,  surely  ?  And  yet,  they  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  women  as  signs  of  a  mystery  in  Mr.  Cosway's 
past  life,  in  which  some  beloved  object  unknown  must  have  played 
a  chief  part.  When  I  asked  my  wife  to  explain  what  had  led  to 
this  extraordinary  conclusion,  she  answered  with  satirical  emphasis, 
*  Yov,  don't  look  below  the  surface :  we  do.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  influence  of  the  sex  was  tried,  under 
every  indirect  and  delicate  form  of  approach,  to  induce  Mr.  Cosway 
to  open  his  heart,  and  tell  the  tale  of  his  sorrows.  With  the  most 
perfect  courtesy  on  that  *  surface '  of  which  my  wife  had  spoken — 
and  with  the  most  immovable  obstinacy  under  it — he  baffled 
curiosity,  and  kept  his  supposed  secret   to  himself.     The  most 
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beautiful  girl  in  the  house  was,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  ready  to 
offer  herself  and  her  fortune  as  consolations,  if  this  impenetrable 
bachelor  would  only  have  taken  her  into  his  confidence.  He  smiled 
sadly,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Defeated  so  far,  the  women  accepted  the  next  alternative. 

One  of  the  guests  staying  in  the  house  was  Mr.  Cosway's  inti- 
mate friend — formerly  his  brother- oflBcer  on  board  ship.  This 
gentleman  was  now  subjected  to  the  delicately  directed  system  of 
investigation  which  had  failed  with  his  friend.  With  the  most 
unruffled  composure  he  referred  the  ladies,  one  after  another,  to 
Mr.  Cosway.  His  name  was  Stone.  The  ladies  decided  that  his 
nature  was  worthy  of  his  name. 

The  last  resource  now  left  to  our  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters 
was  to  rouse  the  dormant  interest  of  the  men,  and  to  trust  to  the 
confidential  intercourse  of  the  smoking-room  for  the  enlightenment 
which  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by  other  means. 

They  Wisely  began  with  the  men  who,  in  these  modem  days, 
are  most  easily  reached  by  female  influence — the  men  of  mature 
age.  Now,  at  last,  my  wife  condescended  to  tell  me  what  she  and 
her  friends  had  seen  under  *  the  surface.'  In  plain  words,  they  had 
collected  evidence,  by  means  of  their  maids,  derived  from  the 
gossip  in  the  servants'  hall ;  and  had  then  exercised  their  imagi- 
nations on  the  narrow  field  of  discovery  thus  opened  to  them. 
The  man  that  waited  on  Mr.  Cosway  had  heard  him  sigh  and  grind 
his  teeth  in  his  sleep ;  and  had  caught  him  one  morning,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  shaving  himself,  kissing  something  which  looked 
like  a  portrait  in  miniature.  These  mysterious  circumstances  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  led,  repeated  with  endless  pertinacity, 
acquired  a  certain  adventitious  importance  among  us,  due  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  house.  The  shooting  was  not  good  for  much ; 
the  billiard-table  was  under  repair;  and  there  were  but  two 
accomplished  whist-players  among  the  guests.  In  our  idler 
moments,  and  on  om-  showery  days,  we  drifted  into  discussing  the 
mystery  of  Mr.  Cosway.  The  younger  men,  beginning  by  laughing 
at  us,  ended  in  catching  the  infection  of  our  curiosity,  for  want  of 
a  nobler  social  epidemic  in  the  house.  Little  by  little,  we  became 
(I  am  ashamed  to  say)  as  eager  as  the  women  themselves  to  lead 
Mr.  Cosway  into  making  his  confession.  At  a  late  sitting  over 
our  cigars,  it  was  decided  that  one  of  us  should  inform  this  in- 
oiSfensive  gentleman  that  he  was  answerable  for  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability  among  the  guests,  which  it  would  be  downright  cruelty 
on  his  part  to  prolong.  Thereupon,  the  inevitable  question 
followed.  Would  any  person,  possessed  of  the  necessary  resources 
of  polite  circumlocution,  volunteer  to  make  this  announcement  on 
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behalf  of  the  rest?  Nobody  volunteering,  we  decided  to  select 
the  victim  by  drawing  lots.  The  lot  fell  upon  me.  On*our  next 
evening  in  the  smoking-room,  the  disgrace  of  acknowledging  to 
what  extremities  of  ill-bred  curiosity  idleness  and  folly  can  lead 
persons  holding  the  position  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  to  be 
mine. 

I  suffered  under  a  sense  of  my  responsibilities  at  intervals 
during  the  night ;  and,  when  we  all  met  again  in  the  morning,  I 
brought  a  bad  appetite  with  me  to  the  breakfast-table.  As  we  left 
our  room,  my  wife  tried  to  compose  my  mind.  'Don't  worry 
yourself  any  more  about  it,'  she  said ;  *  leave  it  to  luck.'  I  received 
this  childish  advice  in  sardonic  silence.  Before  another  hour  had 
passed,  it  became  my  conjugal  duty  (and  privilege)  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  to  make  my  apologies.  Luck  not  only  relieved  me 
from  all  apprehension  of  offending  Mr.  Cosway,  but  actually  used 
my  wife  as  its  chosen  instrument  I 

The  newspapers  came  in  before  we  had  risen  from  table.  Our 
host  handed  one  of  them  to  my  wife,  who  sat  on  his  right  hand. 

She  first  looked,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  the  list  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages ;  and  then  she  turned  to  the  general  news — 
the  fires,  accidents,  fashionable  departures,  and  so  on.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  indignantly  dropped  the  newspaper  in  her  lap 
*  Here  is  another  unfortunate  man,'  she  exclaimed,  *  sacrificed  to 
the  stupidity  of  women  1  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  would  have 
used  my  knowledge  of  swimming  to  save  myself,  and  would  have 
left  the  women  to  go  to  the  bottom  as  they  deserved  1 ' 

'  A  boat  accident,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Sir  John. 

*  Oh,  yes — the  old  story.  A  gentleman  takes  two  ladies  out 
on  the  river.  After  a  while  they  get  fidgety,  and  feel  an  idiotic 
impulse  to  change  places.  The  boat  upsets  as  usual ;  the  poor 
dear  man  tries  to  save  them — and  is  drowned  along  with  them  for 
his  pains.     Shameful !  shameful  I ' 

*  Are  the  names  mentioned  ? ' 

*  Yes.  They  are  all  strangers  to  me ;  I  speak  on  principle.' 
Asserting  herself  in  those  words,  my  wife  handed  the  newspaper  to 
Mr.  Cosway,  who  happened  to  sit  "next  to  her.  '  When  you  were 
in  the  navy,'  she  continued,  *I  dare  say  your  life  was  put  in 
jeopardy  by  taking  women  in  boats.  Read  it  yourself,  and  let  it 
be  a  warning  to  you  for  the  future.' 

Mr.  Cosway  looked  at  the  narrative  of  the  accident— and  re- 
vealed the  romantic  mystery  of  his  life  by  a  burst  of  devout  ex- 
clamation, expressed  in  these  words  : 

*  Thank  God,  my  wife's  drowned  I ' 
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II, 

To  declare  we  were  all  struck  speechless,  by  discovering  in  this 
way  that  Mr.  Cosway  was  a  married  man,  is  to  say  very  little. 
The  general  impression  appeared  to  be  that  he  was  mad.  His 
neighbours  at  the  table  all  drew  back  from  him,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  his  friend.  Mr.  Stone  looked  at  the  nevrepaper :  pressed 
Mr.  Cosway's  hand  in  silent  sympathy — and  addressed  himself  to 
Sir  John. 

<  Permit  me  to  make  my  friend's  apologies,'  he  said, '  until  he 
is  composed  enough  to  act  for  himself.  The  circumstances  are  so 
extraordinary  that  I  venture  to  think  they  excuse  him.  Will  you 
allow  us  to  speak  to  you  privately  ? ' 

Our  host,  with  more  apologies  addressed  to  his  visitors,  opened 
the  door  which  communicated  with  his  study.  Mr.  Stone  took 
Mr.  Cosway's  arm,  and  led  him  out  of  the  room.  He  noticed  no 
one,  spoke  to  no  one — he  moved  mechanically,  like  a  man  walking 
in  his  sleep. 

For  nearly  two  hours,  we  were  left  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  in 
attempting  to  account  for  Mr.  Cosway's  wonderful  outburst  of  gra- 
titude at  the  drowning  of  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Stone's  mysterious 
defence  of  him.  At  the  end  of  the  long  interval,  Sir  John  re- 
turned alone  to  the  breakfast-room.  Mr.  Cosway  and  Mr.  Stone 
had  already  taken  their  departure  for  London,  with  their  host's 
entire  approval. 

*  It  is  left  to  my  discretion,'  Sir  John  proceeded,  '  to  repeat  to 
you  what  I  have  heard  in  the  study.'  A  general  outcry  interrupted 
the  speaker.  *  Oh,  pray  let  us  hear  it  I '  Sir  John  smiled  in- 
dulgently. *  You  shall  hear  it,'  he  said,  *  on  one  condition — that 
you  all  consider  yourselves  bound  in  honour  not  to  mention  the 
true  names  and  the  real  places,  when  you  tell  the  story  to 
others.' 

I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  art  of  unfolding  the  intricacies 
of  a  narrative  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  possessed  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  It  is  no  act  of  presumption  on  my  part,  if  I 
here  undertake  to  improve  on  our  host's  method  of  telling  the 
story — using  no  other  concealments  than  those  which  we  all  readily 
bound  ourselves  to  observe.  The  events  which  preceded  and 
followed  Mr.  Cosway's  disastrous  marriage  resolve  themselves,  to 
my  mind,  into  certain  well-marked  divisions.  Following  this 
arrangement,  let  me  relate : 
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The  First  Epoch  in  Mr.  Coswajfe  Life* 

The  sailing  of  her  Majesty's  ship  *  Albicore '  was  deferred  by  the 
severe  illness  of  the  captain.  A  gentleman  not  possessed  of  poli- 
tical influence  might,  after  the  doctor's  unpromising  report  of  him, 
have  been  superseded  by  another  commanding  officer.  In  the 
present  case,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  showed  themselves  to  be 
models  of  patience  and  sympathy.  They  kept  the  vessel  in  port, 
waiting  the  captain's  recovery. 

Among  the  unimportant  junior  officers,  not  wanted  on  board 
under  these  circumstances,  and  favoured  accordingly  by  obtaining 
leave  to  wait  for  orders  on  shore,  were  two  young  men,  aged  re- 
spectively twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  C!o3way  and  Stone.  The  scene  which  now  introduces 
them  opens  at  a  famous  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
and  discloses  the  two  young  gentlemen  at  dinner  in  a  private  room 
at  their  inn. 

^  I  think  that  last  bottle  of  champagne  was  corked,'  Coswsy 
remarked.  *  Let's  try  another.  You're  nearest  the  bell.  Stone. 
King.' 

Stone  rang,  under  protest.  He  was  the  elder  of  the  two  by  a 
year,  and  he  set  an  example  of  discretion. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  are  running  up  a  terrible  bill,'  he  said.  *  We 
have  been  here  more  than  three  weeks ' 

*  And  we  have  denied  ourselves  nothing/  Cosway  added.  *  We 
have  lived  like  princes.  Another  bottle  of  champagne,  waiter. 
We  have  our  riding-horses,  and  our  carriage,  and  the  best  box  at 
the  theatre,  and  such  cigars  as  London  itself  could  not  proijuce. 
I  call  that  making  the  most  of  life.  Try  the  new  bottle.  Glo- 
rious drink,  isn't  it  ?  Why  doesn't  my  father  have  champagne  at 
the  family  dinner-table  ? ' 

*  Is  your  father  a  rich  man,  Cosway  ? ' 

^  I  should  say  not.  He  didn't  give  me  anything  like  the 
money  I  expected,  when  I  said  good-bye — and  I  rather  think  he 
warned  me  solemnly,  at  parting,  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  it. 
"  There's  not  a  farthing  more  for  you,"  he  said,  "  till  your  ship 
returns  from  her  South  American  station."  Your  father  is  a 
clergyman,  Stone.' 

*Well,  and  what  of  that?' 

*  And  some  clergymen  are  rich.' 

*  My  father  is  not  one  of  them,  Cosway.' 

*  Then  let  us  say  no  more  about  him.     Help  yourself,  and  pass 
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Instead  of  adopting  this  suggestion,  Stone  rose  with  a  very 
grave  face,  and  once  more  rang  the  bell.  *  Ask  the  landlady  to 
step  up,'  he  said,  when  the  waiter  appeared. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  the  landlady  ? '  CJosway  inquired. 

*  I  want  the  bUl.' 

The  landlady — otherwise,  Mrs.  Pounce — entered  the  room. 
She  was  short,  and  old,  and  fat,  and  painted,  and  a  widow.  Stu- 
dents of  character,  as  revealed  in  the  face,  would  have  discovered 
malice  and  cunning  in  her  bright  little  black  eyes,  and  a  bitter 
vindictive  temper  in  the  lines  about  her  thin  red  lips.  Incapable 
of  such  subtleties  of  analysis  as  these,  the  two  young  officers 
diflfered  widely,  nevertheless,  in  their  opinions  of  Mrs.  Pounce. 
Cosway's  reckless  sense  of  humour  delighted  in  pretending  to  be 
in  love  with  her.  Stone  took  a  dislike  to  her  from  the  first. 
When  his  friend  asked  for  the  reason,  he  made  a  strangely  obscure 
answer.  *  Do  you  remember  that  morning  in  the  wood  when  you 
killed  the  snake?'  he  said.  *  That's  my  reason.'  Gosway  made 
no  further  inquiries. 

*  Well,  my  young  heroes,'  cried  Mrs.  Pounce  (always  loud,  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  always  familiar  with  her  guests),  *  what  do  you 
want  with  me  now  ? ' 

*  Take  a  glass  of  champagne,  my  darling,'  said  Cosway ;  *  and 
let  me  try  if  I  can  get  my  arm  round  your  waist.  That's  all  / 
want  with  you.' 

The  landlady  passed  this  over  without  notice.  Though  she 
had  spoken  to  both  of  them,  her  cunning  little  eyes  rested  on 
Stone  from  the  moment  when  she  appeared  in  the  room.  She 
knew  by  instinct  the  man  who  disliked  her — and  she  waited  de- 
liberately for  Stone  to  reply. 

*  We  have  been  here  some  time,'  he  said,  *  and  we  shall  be 
obliged,  ma'am,  if  you  will  let  us  have  our  bill.' 

Mrs.  Pounce  lifted  her  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of  inno- 
cent surprise. 

*Has  the  captain  got  well,  and  must  you  go  on  board  to- 
night?' she  asked. 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort  I '  Cosway  interposed.  *  We  have  no  news 
of  the  captain,  and  we  are  going  to  the  theatre  to-night.' 

*  But,'  persisted  Stone,  *  we  want,  if  you  please,  to  have  the 
biU.' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Pounce,  with]a  sudden  assumption  of 
respect.  *  But  we  are  very  busy  downstairs,  and  we  hope  you  will 
not  press  us  for  it  to-night  ? ' 
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Mrs.  Pounce  instantly  left  the  room,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  remark  from  Cosway's  friend. 

'  I  wish  we  had  gone  to  some  other  house,'  said  Stone.  *  You 
mark  my  words — that  woman  means  to  cheat  us.' 

Cosway  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  opinion  in  the  most 
amiable  manner.  He  filled  liis  friend's  glass,  and  begged  him  not 
to  say  ill-natured  things  of  Mrs.  Pounce. 

But  Stone's  usually  smooth  temper  seemed  to  be  ruflBed :  he 
insisted  on  his  own  view.  '  She's  impudent  and  inquisitive,  if  she 
is  not  downright  dishonest,'  he  said.  *  What  right  had  she  to  ask 
you  where  we  lived  when  we  were  at  home  ;  and  what  our  Christian 
names  were ;  and  which  of  us  was  oldest,  you  or  I  ?  Oh,  yes — it's 
all  very  well  to  say  she  only  showed  a  flattering  interest  in  us  1  I 
suppose  she  showed  a  flattering  interest  in  my  aflfairs,  when  I  woke 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  caught  her  in  my  bedroom  with  my 
pocket-book  in  her  hand.  Do  you  believe  she  was  going  to  lock  it 
up  for  safety's  sake  ?  She  knows  how  much  money  we  have  got 
as  well  as  we  know  it  ourselves.  Every  halfpenny  we  have  will  be 
in  her  pocket  to-morrow.  And  a  good  thing  too— we  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  house.' 

Even  this  cogent  reasoning  failed  in  provoking  Cosway  to  reply. 
He  took  Stone's  hat,  and  handed  it  with  the  utmost  politeness  to 
his  foreboding  friend.  '  There's  only  one  remedy  for  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  yours,'  he  said.     '  Come  to  the  theatre.' 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Cosway  found  himself  alone 
at  the  breakfast-table.  He  was  informed  that  Mr.  Stone  had  gone 
out  for  a  little  walk,  and  would  be  back  directly.  Seating  himself 
at  the  table,  he  perceived  an  envelope  on  his  plate,  which  evidently 
enclosed  the  bill.  He  took  up  the  envelope,  considered  a  little, 
and  put  it  back  again  unopened.  At  the  same  moment  Stone  burst 
into  the  room  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

'  News  that  will  astonish  you ! '  he  cried.  *  The  captain  arrived 
yesterday  evening.  His  doctors  say  that  the  sea-voyage  will  com- 
plete his  recovery.  The  ship  sails  to-day — and  we  are  ordered  to 
report  ourselves  on  board  in  an  hour's  time.    Where's  the  bill  ?' 

Cosway  pointed  to  it.     Stone  took  it  out  of  the  envelope. 

It  covered  two  sides  of  a  prodigiously  long  sheet  of  paper. 
The  sum-total  was  brightly  decorated  with  lines  in  red  ink. 
Stone  looked  at  the  total,  and  passed  it  in  silence  to  Cosway. 
For  once,  even  Cosway  was  prostrated.  In  dreadful  stillness,  the 
two  young  men  produced  their  pocket-books ;  added  up  their  joint 
stores  of  money,  and  compared  the  result  with  the  bill.    Their 
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united  resources  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  their 
debt  to  the  landlady  of  the  inn. 

The  only  alternative  that  presented  itself  was  to  send  for  Mrs. 
Pounce;  to  state  the  circumstances  plainly;  and  to  propose  a 
compromise  on  the  grand  commercial  basis  of  credit, 

Mrs.  Pounce  presented  herself  superbly  dressed  in  walking 
costume.  Was  she  going  out?  or  had  she  just  returned  to  the 
inn  ?  Not  a  word  escaped  her ;  she  waited  gravely  to  hear  what 
the  gentlemen  wanted.  Cosway,  presuming  on  his  position  as 
favourite,  produced  the  contents  of  the  two  pocket-books,  and 
revealed  the  melancholy  truth. 

'There  is  all  the  money  we  have,'  he  concluded.  'We  hope 
you  will  not  object  to  receive  the  balance  in  a  bill  at  three 
months.' 

Mrs.  Pounce  answered  with  a  stern  composure  of  voice  and 
manner  entirely  new  in  the  experience  of  Cosway  and  Stone. 

'  I  have  paid  ready  money,  gentlemen,  for  the  hire  of  your 
horses  and  carriages,'  she  said ;  '  here  are  the  receipts  from  the 
livery  stables  to  vouch  for  me ;  I  never  accept  bills  unless  I  ana 
quite  sure  beforehand  that  they  will  be  honoured.  I  defy  you  to 
find  an  overcharge  in  the  account  now  rendered  ;  and  I  expect  you 
to  pay  it  before  you  leave  my  house.' 

Stone  looked  at  his  watch.  '  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour,' 
he  said,  *  we  must  be  on  board.' 

Mrs.  Pounce  entirely  agreed  with  him.  '  And  if  you  are  not  on 
board,'  she  remarked,  *  you  will  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  dis- 
missed the  service  with  your  characters  ruined  for  life.' 

'  My  dear  creature,  we  haven't  time  to  send  home,  and  we  know 
nobody  in  the  town,'  pleaded  Cosway.  '  For  God's  sake,  take  our 
watches  and  jewelry,  and  our  luggage — and  let  us  go.' 

'  I  am  not  a  pawnbroker,'  said  the  inflexible  landlady.  *  You 
must  either  pay  jour  lawful  debt  to  me  in  honest  money,  or ^ 

She  paused  and  looked  at  Cosway.  Her  fat  face  brightened — 
she  smiled  graciously  for  the  first  time. 

Cosway  stared  at  her  in  unconcealed  perplexity.  He  helplessly 
repeated  her  last  words.  '  We  must  either  pay  the  bill,'  he  said, 
'or— what?' 

'  Or,'  answered  Mrs.  Pounce, '  one  of  you  must  marry  MB.' 

Was  she  joking  ?  Was  she  intoxicated?  Was  she  out  of  her 
senses  ?  Neither  of  the  three ;  she  was  in  perfect  possession  of  her- 
self;  her  explanation  was  a  model  of  lucid  and  convincing  arrange- 
ment of  facts. 

'  My  position  here  has  its  drawbacks,'  she  began.  '  I  am  a  lone 
widov ;  I  am  known  to  have  an  excellent  business,  and  to  have 
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saved  money.  The  result  is  that  I  am  pestered  to  death  by  a  set 
of  needy  vagabonds  who  want  to  marry  me.  In  this  position,  I 
am  exposed  to  slanders  and  insults.  Even  if  I  didn't  know  that 
the  men  were  after  my  money,  there  is  not  one  of  them  whom  I 
would  venture  to  marry.  He  might  turn  out  a  tyrant,  and  beat 
me ;  or  a  drunkard,  and  disgrace  me  ;  or  a  betting  man,  and  ruin 
me.  What  I  want,  you  see,  for  my  own  peace  and  protection,  is  to 
1be  able  to  declare  myself  married,  and  to  produce  the  proof  in 
the  shape  of  a  certificate.  A  born  gentleman,  with  a  character  to 
lose,  and  so  much  younger  in  years  than  myself  that  he  wouldn't 
think  of  living  with  me — there  is  the  sort  of  husband  who  suits 
my  book  1  I'm  a  reasonable  woman,  gentlemen.  I  would  undertake 
to  part  with  my  husband  at  the  church  door — never  to  attempt  to 
see  him  or  write  to  him  afterwards — and  only  to  show  my  cer- 
tificate when  necessary,  without  giving  any  explanations.  Your 
secret  would  be  quite  safe  in  my  keeping.  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  either  of  you,  so  long  as  you  answer  my  purpose.  What  do 
you  say  to  paying  my  bill  (one  or  the  other  of  you)  in  this  way  ? 
I  am  ready  dressed  for  the  altar ;  and  the  clergyman  has  notice 
at  the  church.  My  preference  is  for  Mr.  Cosway,'  proceeded  this 
terrible  woman  with  the  cruellest  irony, '  because  he  has  been  so 
particular  in  his  attentions  towards  me.  The  licence  (which  I 
provided  on  the  chance  a  fortnight  since)  is  made  out  in  his  name. 
Such  is  my  weakness  for  Mr.  Cosway.  But  that  don't  matter 
if  Mr.  Stone  would  like  to  take  his  place.  He  can  hail  by  his 
friend's  name.  Oh,  yes,  he  can !  I  have  consulted  my  lawyer. 
So  long  as  the  bride  and  biidegroom  agree  to  it,  they  may  be 
married  in  any  name  they  like,  and  it  stands  good.  Look  at 
your  watch  again,  Mr.  Stone.  The  church  is  in  the  next  street. 
By  my  calculation,  you  have  just  got  five  minutes  to  decide. 
I'm  a  punctual  woman,  my  little  dears ;  and  I  will  be  back  to  the 
moment.' 

She  opened  the  door,  paused,  and  returned  to  the  room. 

*  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,'  she  resumed,  *  that  I  shall  make 
you  a  present  of  the  bill  receipted,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony. You  will  be  taken  to  the  ship  in  my  own  boat,  with  all 
your  money  in  your  pockets,  and  a  hamper  of  good  things  for  the 
mess.  After  that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  You  may  go  to  the 
devil  your  own  way.' 

With  this  parting  benediction,  she  left  them. 

Caught  in  the  landlady's  trap,  the  two  victims  looked  at  each 
other  in  expressive  silence.  Without  time  enough  to  take  legal 
advice;  without  friends  on  shore  ;  without  any  claim  on  ofiBcers  of 
their   own   standing  in  the  thip,  the  prospect  before  them   was 

uiyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v^^^^fpt  iv^ 
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literally  limited  to  Marriage  or  Ruin.  Stone  made  a  proposal 
worthy  of  a  hero. 

*  One  of  us  must  marry  her,'  he  said  ;  *  I'm  ready  to  toss  up  for 
it.' 

Cosway  matched  him  in  generosity.  *  No,'  he  answered.  *  It 
was  I  who  brought  you  here ;  and  I  who  led  you  into  these  infernal 
expenses.     I  ought  to  pay  the  penalty — and  I  will.' 

Before  Stone  could  remonstrate,  the  five  minutes  expired. 
Punctual  Mrs.  Pounce  appeared  again  in  the  doorway. 

*  Well  ?  '  she  inquired,  *  which  is  it  to  be — Cosway,  or  Stone  ?  ' 
Cosway  advanced  as  reckless  as  ever,  and  ofifered  his  arm 

*  Now  then,  Fatsides,'  he  said,  *  come  and  be  married  ! ' 

In  five-and-twenty  minutes  more,  Mrs.  Pounce  had  become  Mrs. 
Cosway ;  and  the  two  officers  were  on  their  way  to  the  ship. 

The  Second  Epoch  in  Mr.  Cosway^a  Life. 

Four  years  elapsed  before  the  '  Albicore '  returned  to  the  port 
from  which  she  had  sailed. 

In  that  interval,  the  deaths  of  Cosway's  parents  had  taken  place. 
The  lawyer  who  managed  his  affairs  during  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land wrote  to  inform  him  that  his  inheritance  from  his  late  father's 

*  estate  '  was  eight  hundred  a  year.  His  mother  only  possessed  a 
life  interest  in  her  fortune  ;  she  had  left  her  jewels  to  her  son,  and 
that  was  all. 

Cosway's  experience  of  the  life  of  a  naval  officer  on  a  foreign 
station  (without  political  influence  to  hasten  his  promotion)  had 
thoroughly  disappointed  him.  He  decided  on  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice when  the  ship  was  ^  paid  off.'  In  the  mean  time,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  comrades,  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  make  use  of 
the  leave  granted  him  to  go  on  shore.  The  faithful  Stone  was 
the  only  man  on  board  who  knew  that  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  his 

*  wife.'  This  good  friend  volunteered  to  go  to  the  inn,  and  make 
the  necessary  investigation  with  all  needful  prudence.  *  Four  years 
is  a  long  time,  at  her  age,'  he  said.  '  Many  things  may  happen  in 
four  years.' 

An  hour  later.  Stone  returned  to  the  ship,  and  sent  a  written 
message  on  board,  addressed  to  his  brother-officer,  in  these  words : 
'  Pack  up  your  things  at  once,  and  join  me  in  the  boat.' 

*  What  news  ? '  asked  the  anxious  husband. 

Stone  looked  significantly  at  the  boatmen,  and  only  answered, 

*  Wait  till  we  get  on  ghore.' 

*  \\Tiere  are  we  goiug  ? ' 

'  To  the  railway  station.'  ^^^^  ,,GoOgIe 
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They  got  into  an  empty  carriage ;  and  Stone  at  once  relieved 
his  friend  of  all  further  suspense. 

*  Nobody  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  your  marriage  but  our 
two  selves,'  he  began  quietly.  '  I  don't  think,  Cosway,  you  need 
go  into  mourning.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  she's  dead ! ' 

*  I  have  seen  the  letter  which  announces  her  death,'  Stone 
replied.  *  It  was  so  short  that  I  believe  I  can  repeat  it,  word  for 
word  : — "  Dear  Sir — ^W^e  have  received  information  of  the  death  of 
our  client.  Please  address  your  next  and  last  payment,  on  account 
of  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the  inn,  to  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Cosway."  There,  that  is  the  letter.  "Dear  Sir,"  means  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  inn.  He  told  me  your  wife's  previous 
history  in  two  words.  After  carrying  on  the  business  with  her 
customary  intelligence  for  more  than  three  years,  her  health  failed, 
and  she  went  to  London  to  consult  a  physician.  There  she  re- 
mained under  the  doctor's  care.  The  next  event  was  the  appear- 
ance of  an  agent,  instructed  to  sell  the  business  in  consequence  of 
the  landlady's  declining  health.  Add  the  death  at  a  later  time — 
and  there  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  story.  Fortune  owed 
you  a  good  turn,  Cosway — and  Fortune  has  paid  the  debt.  Accept 
my  best  congratulations.' 

Arrived  in  London,  Stone  went  on  at  once  to  his  relations  in 
the  North.  Cosway  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  family  lawyer 
(Mr.  Atherton),  who  had  taken  care  of  his  interests  in  his  absence. 
His  father  and  Mr.  Atherton  had  been  schoolfellows  and  old  friends. 
He  was  aflFectionately  received,  and  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  the 
next  day  to  the  lawyer's  villa  at  Richmond. 

^  You  will  be  near  enough  to  London  to  attend  to  your  business 
at  the  Admiralty,'  said  Mr.  Atherton,  *  and  you  will  meet  a  visitor 
at  my  house,  who  is  one  of  the  most  charming  girls  in  England — 
the  only  daughter  of  the  great  Mr.  Restall.  Good  heavens  !  have 
you  never  heard  of  him  ?  My  dear  sir,  he's  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  famous  firm  of  Benshaw,  Restall,  and  Benshaw.' 

Cosway  was  wise  enough  to  accept  this  last  piece  of  information 
as  quite  conclusive.  The  next  day,  Mrs.  Atherton  presented  him 
to  the  charming  Miss  Restall ;  and  Mrs.  Atherton's  young  married 
daughter  (who  had  been  his  playfellow  when  they  were  children) 
whispered  to  him,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  *  Make  the  best  use 
of  your  time  ;  she  isn't  engaged  yet.' 

Cosway  shuddered  inwardly  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  second 
marriage. 

"Was  Miss  Restall  the  sort  of  woman  to  restore  his  confidence  ? 

She   was   small   and   slim   and   dark — a  graceful,   well-bred, 
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brightly  intelligent  person,  with  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  and 
winning  in  tone.  Her  ears,  hands,  and  feet  were  objects  to  wor- 
ship ;  and  she  had  an  attraction,  irresistibly  rare  among  the  women 
of  the  present  time — the  attraction  of  a  perfectly  natural  smile* 
Before  Cosway  had  been  an  hour  in  the  house,  she  discovered  that 
his  long  term  of  service  on  foreign  stations  had  furnished  him 
with  subjects  of  conversation  which  favourably  contrasted  with  the 
commonplace  gossip  addressed  to  her  by  other  men.  Cosway  at 
once  became  a  favourite,  as  Othello  became  a  favourite  in  his  day. 
The  ladies  of  the  household  all  rejoiced  in  the  young  ofiBcer's  success, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Miss  Kestall's  companion  (supposed  to 
hold  the  place  of  her  lost  mother,  at  a  large  salary),  one  Mrs. 
Margery.  Too  cautious  to  commit  herself  in  words,  this  lady  ex- 
pressed doubt  and  disapprobation  by  her  looks.  She  had  white 
hair,  iron-grey  eyebrows,  and  protuberant  eyes ;  her  looks  were 
unusually  expressive.  One  evening,  she  caught  poor  Mr.  Atherton 
alone,  and  consulted  him  confidentially  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Cosway's  income.  This  was  the  first  warning  which  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  good  lawyer  to  the  nature  of  the  *  friendship '  already 
established  between  his  two  guests.  He  knew  Mi?s  Restall's  illus- 
trious father  well,  and  he  feared  that  it  might  soon  be  his  disagree* 
able  duty  to  bring  Cosway's  visit  to  an  end. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Atherton  was  still 
considering  how  he  could  most  kindly  and  delicately  suggest  to 
Cosway  that  it  was  time  to  say  good-bye,-  an  empty  carriage 
arrived  at  the  villa.  A  note  from  Mr.  Eestall  was  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Atherton,  thanking  her  with  perfect  politeness  for  her  kind- 
ness to  his  daughter.  '  Circumstances,'  he  added,  *  rendered  it 
necessary  that  Miss  Eestall  should  return  home  that  afternoon.' 

The  *  circumstances  '  were  supposed  to  refer  to  a  garden-party 
to  be  given  by  Mr.  Eestall  in  the  ensuing  week.  But  why  was  bis 
daughter  wanted  at  home  before  the  day  of  the  party  ? 

The  ladies  of  the  family  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
gery had  privately  communicated  with  Mr.  Eestall,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  carriage  was  the  natural  result.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
married  daughter  did  all  that  could  be  done :  she  got  rid  of  Mrs. 
Margery  for  one  minute,  and  so  arranged  it  that  Cosway  and  Miss 
Eestall  took  leave  of  each  other  in  her  own  sitting-room.  The 
young  lady  appeared  in  the  hall  with  her  veil  down.  Cosway 
escaped  to  the  road  and  saw  the  last  of  the  carriage  as  it  drove 
away.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  his  horror  of  a  second  mar- 
riage had  become  one  of  the  dead  and  buried  emotions  of  his 
nature.  He  stayed  at  the  villa  until  Monday  morning,  as  an  act 
of  gratitude  to  his  good  friend?,  and  then  accompanied  Mr.  Ather- 
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ton  to  London.  Business  at  the  Admiralty  was  the  excuse.  It 
imposed  on  nobody.  He  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  Miss 
Bestall. 

*  Leave  your  business  in  my  hands,'  said  the  lawyer,  on  the 
journey  to  town,  *  and  go  and  amuse  yourself  on  the  Continent.  I 
can't  blame  you  for  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Restall ;  I  ought  to 
have  foreseen  the  danger,  and  waited  till  she  had  left  us  before  I 
invited  you  to  my  house.  But  I  may  at  least  warn  you  to  carry 
the  matter  no  further.  If  you  had  eight  thousand  instead  of  eight 
hundred  a  year,  Mr.  Hestall  would  think  it  an  act  of  presumption 
on  your  part  to  aspire  to  his  daughter's  hand,  unless  you  had  a  title 
to  throw  into  the  bargain.  Look  at  it  in  the  true  light,  my  dear 
boy;  and  one  of  these  days  you  will  thank  me  for  speaking 
plainly.' 

Cosway  promised  to  '  look  at  it  in  the  true  light.' 

The  result,  from  his  point  of  view,  led  him  into  a  change  of 
residence.  He  left  his  hotel  and  took  a  lodging  in  the  nearest 
by-street  to  Mr.  Eestall's  palace  at  Kensington.  On  the  same 
evening, he  applied  (with  the  confidence  due  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment) for  a  letter  at  the  neighbouring  post-office,  addressed  to 
E.  C. — the  initials  of  Edwin  Cosway.  *  Pray  be  careful,'  Miss 
Hestall  wrote ;  *  I  have  tried  to  get  you  a  card  for  our  garden- 
party.  But  that  hateful  creature,  Margery,  has  evidently  spoken 
to  my  father ;  I  am  not  trusted  with  any  invitation  cards.  Bear 
it  patiently,  dear,  as  I  do,  and  let  me  hear  if  you  have  succeeded 
in  finding  a  lodging  near  us.' 

Not  submitting  to  this  first  disappointment  very  patiently, 
Cosway  sent  his  reply  to  the  post-office,  addressed  to  A.  K, — the 
initials  of  Adela  Eestall.  The  next  day,  the  impatient  lover 
applied  for  another  letter.  It  was  waiting  for  him,  but  it  was 
not  directed  in  Adela's  handwriting.  Had  their  correspondence 
been  discovered  ?  He  opened  the  letter  in  the  street ;  and  read, 
with  amazement,  these  lines : — 

*  Dear  Mr.  Cosway,  my  heart  sympathises  with  two  faithful 
lovers,  in  spite  of  my  age  and  my  duty.  I  enclose  an  invitation 
to  the  party  to-morrow.  Pray  don't  betray  me,  and  don't  pay  too 
marked  attention  to  Adela.  Discretion  is  easy.  There  will  be 
twelve  hundred  guests.  Your  friend,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
Louisa  Margery.' 

How  infamously  they  had  all  misjudged  this  excellent  woman ! 
Such  was  the  natural  conclusion  at  which  Cosway  arrived.  He 
went  to  the  party  a  grateful,  as  well  as  a  happy,  man.  The  first 
persons  known  to  him,  whom  he  discovered  among  the  crowd  of 
strangers,  were  the  Athertons.     They  looked,  as  well  they  might, 
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astonished  to  see  him.  Fidelity  to  Mrs.  Margery  forbade  him  to 
enter  into  any  explanations.  Where  was  that  best  and  truest 
friend  ?  With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  finding  her.  Was 
there  any  impropriety  in  seizing  her  hand,  and  cordially  pressing 
it  ?  The  result  of  this  expression  of  gratitude  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  perplexing.  Mrs.  Margery  behaved  like  the  Athertohs  I 
She  looked  astonished  to  see  him,  and  she  put  precisely  the  same 
question,  *  How  did  you  get  here  ?  *  Cosway  could  only  conclude 
that  she  was  joking.  *  Who  should  know  that,  dear  lady,  better 
than  yourself?'  he  rejoined.  *I  don't  understand  you,*  Mrs. 
Margery  answered  sharply.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  Cosway 
hit  on  another  solution  of  the  mystery.  Visitors  were  near  them ; 
and  Mrs.  Margery  had  made  her  own  private  use  of  one  of  Mr. 
Restall's  invitation  cards.  She  might  have  serious  reasons  for 
pushing  caution  to  its  last  extreme.  Cosway  looked  at  her  signifi- 
cantly. *  The  least  I  can  do  is  not  to  be  indiscreet,'  he  whispered — 
and  left  her. 

He  turned  into  a  side  walk ;  and  there  he  met  Adela  at  last ! 

It  seemed  like  a  fatality.  She  looked  astonished ;  and  she 
said,  *  How  did  you  get  here  ? '  No  intrusive  visitors  were  within 
hearing,  this  time.  *  My  dear ! '  Cosway  remonstrated,  *  Mrs. 
Margery  must  have  told  you,  when  she  sent  me  my  invitation.' 
Adela  turned  pale.  *  Mrs.  ^Margery  ? '  she  repeated.  '  Mrs.  Margery 
has  said  nothing  to  me ;  Mrs.  Margery  detests  you.  We  must 
have  this  cleared  up.  No;  not  now — I  must  attend  to  our 
guests.  Expect  a  letter  ;  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  Edwin,  keep  out 
of  my  father's  way.  One  of  our  visitors  whom  he  particularly 
wished  to  see  has  sent  an  excuse — and  he  is  dreadfully  angry 
about  it.' 

She  left  him  before  Cosway  could  explain  that  he  and  Mr. 
Eestall  had  thus  far  never  seen  each  other. 

He  wandered  away  towards  the  extremity  of  the  grounds, 
troubled  by  vague  suspicions ;  hurt  at  Adela's  cold  reception  of 
him.  Entering  a  shrubbery,  which  seemed  intended  to  screen  the 
grounds,  at  this  point,  from  a  lane  outside,  he  suddenly  discovered 
a  pretty  little  summer-house  among  the  trees.  A  stout  gentle- 
man, of  mature  years,  was  seated  alone  in  this  retreat.  He  looked 
up  with  a  frown.  Cosway  apologised  for  disturbing  him,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  as  an  act  of  politeness. 

*  A  brilliant  assembly  to-day,  sir.' 

The  stout  gentleman  replied  by  an  inarticulate  sound — some- 
thing between  a  grunt  and  a  cough. 

*  And  a  splendid  house  and  grounds,'  Cosway  continued. 
The  stout  gentleman  repeated  the  inarticulate  soimd. 

u,y,uz«u  uy  ^OOglC 
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Cosway  began  to  feel  amused.  \N''as  this  curious  old  man  deaf 
and  dumb  ? 

*  Excuse  my  entering  into  conversation,'  lie  persisted.  *  I  feel 
like  a  stranger  here.  There  are  so  many  people  whom  I  don't 
know.' 

The  stout  gentleman  suddenly  burst  into  speech.  Cosway 
had  touched  a  sympathetic  fibre  at  last. 

'  Thei-e  are  a  good  many  people  here  whom  I  don't  know,'  he 
said  grufHy.     *  You  are  one  of  them.     What's  your  name  ? ' 

*  My  name  is  Cosway,  sir.     What's  yours  ?  ' 

The  stout  gentleman  rose  with  fury  in  his  looks.  He  burst 
out  with  an  oath ;  and  added  the  intolerable  question,  already 
three  times  repeated  by  others,  *  How  did  you  get  here  ?  '  The 
tone  was  even  more  offensive  than  the  oath.  *  Your  age  protects 
you,  sir,'  said  Cosway,  with  the  loftiest  composure.  *  I'm  sorry  I 
gave  my  name  to  so  rude  a  person.' 

'  Rude  ? '  shouted  the  old  gentleman.  '  You  want  my  name  in 
return,  I  suppose  ?  You  young  puppy,  you  shall  have  it  I  My 
name  is  Sestall.' 

He  turned  his  back,  and  walked  oflF.  Cosway  took  the  only 
course  now  open  to  him.     He  retiu-ned  to  his  lodgings. 

The  next  day,  no  letter  reached  him  from  Adela.  He  went  to 
the  post-office.  No  letter  was  there.  The  day  wore  on  to  even- 
ing— and,  with  the  evening,  there  appeared  a  woman  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him.  She  looked  like  a  servant ;  and  she  was  the 
bearer  of  a  mysterious  message. 

*  Please  be  at  the  door  that  opens  on  the  lane,  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  Knock  three  times  at  the  door — and  then 
say  "  Adela."  Someone  who  wishes  you  well  will  be  alone  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  will  let  you  in.  No,  sir  1  I  am  not  to  take  any- 
thing; and  I  am  not  to  say  a  word  more.'  She  spoke  and 
vanished. 

Cosway  was  punctual  to  his  appointment.  He  knocked  three 
times;  he  pronounced  Miss  Eestall's  Christian  name.  Nothing 
happened.  He  waited  a  while,  and  tried  again.  This  time  Adela's 
voice  answered  strangely  from  the  shrubbery  in  tones  of  surprise : — 
*  Edwin !  is  it  really  you  ? ' 

'  Did  you  expect  anyone  else  ? '  Cosway  asked,  *  My  darling, 
your  message  said  ten  o'clock — and  here  I  am ' 

The  door  was  suddenly  unlocked. 

'  I  sent  no  message,'  said  Adela  as  they  confronted  each  other 
on  the  threshold. 

In  the  silence  of  utter  bewilderment  they  went  together  into 
the   summer-house.     At  Adela's  request,   Cosway  repeated  the 
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message,  and  described  the  woman  who  had  delivered  it.  The 
description  applied  to  no  person  known  to  Miss  Bestall.  ^  Mrs. 
Margery  never  sent  you  the  invitation ;  and  I  repeat,  I  never  sent 
you  the  message.  This  meeting  has  been  arranged  by  some  one 
who  knows  that  I  always  walk  in  the  shrubbery  after  breakfast. 

There  is  some  underhand  work  going  on '    She   checked 

herself,  and  considered  a  little.  *  Is  it  possible ?  *  she  be- 
gan, and  paused  again.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  'My  mind 
is  80  completely  upset,'  she  said,  '  that  I  can't  think  clearly  of 
anything.  Oh,  Edwin,  we  hav^  had  a  happy  dream,  and  it  has 
come  to  an  end.  My  father  knows  more  than  we  think  for. 
Some  friends  of  ours  are  going  abroad  to-morrow — and  I  am  to 
go  with  them.  Nothing  I  can  say  has  the  least  eflFect  upon  my 
&ther.  He  means  to  part  us  for  ever- — and  this  is  his  cruel  way 
of  doing  it  1 ' 

She  put  her  arm  round  Cosway's  neck,  and  lovingly  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  With  tenderest  kisses  they  reiterated  their 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity  until  their  voices  faltered  and  failed  them. 
Cosway  filled  up  the  pause  by  the  only  useful  suggestion  which 
it  was  now  in  his  power  to  make — he  proposed  an  elopement. 

Adela  received  this  bold  solution  of  the  diflBculty  in  which 
they  were  placed,  exactly  as  thousands  of  other  young  ladies  have 
received  similar  proposals  before  her  time,  and  after. 

She  first  said  positively  No.  Cosway  persisted.  She  began 
to  cry,  and  asked  if  he  had  no  respect  for  her.  Cosway  dechu'ed 
that  his  respect  was  equal  to  any  sacrifice,  except  the  sacrifice  of 
parting  with  her  for  ever.  He  could,  and  would,  if  she  preferred 
it,  die  for  her,  but  while  he  was  alive  he  must  refuse  to  give  her 
up.  Upon  this,  she  shifted  her  ground.  Did  he  expect  her  to  go 
away  with  him  alone  ?  Certainly  not.  Her  maid  could  go  with 
her,  or,  if  her  maid  was  not  to  be  trusted,  he  would  apply  to  his 
landlady,  and  engage  *  a  respectable  elderly  person '  to  attend  on 
her  until  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Would  she  have  some 
mercy  on  him,  and  just  consider  it?  No:  she  was  afraid  to 
consider  it.  Did  she  prefer  misery  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ? 
Never  mind  his  happiness  :  it  was  her  happiness  only  that  he  had 
in  his  mind.  Travelling.with  unsympathetic  people ;  absent  from 
England,  no  one  could  say  for  how  long ;  married,  when  she  did  re- 
turn, to  some  rich  man  whom  she  hated — would  she,  could  she, 
contemplate  that  prospect  ?  She  contemplated  it  through  tears ; 
she  contemplated  it  to  an  accompaniment  of  sighs,  kisses,  and 
protestations — she  trembled,  hesitated,  gave  way.  At  an  appointed 
hour  of  the  coming  night,  when  her  father  would  be  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  Mrs.  Margery  would  be  in  bed,  Cosway  was  to  knock 
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at  the  door  in  the  lane  once  more ;  leaving  time  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  the  interval. 

The  one  pressing  necessity,  under  these  circumstances,  was  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  betrayal  and  surprise.  Cosway 
discreetly  alluded  to  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  invitation  and 
the  message. 

*Have  you  taken  anybody  into  our  confidence  ? '  he  asked. 

Adela  answered  with  some  embarrassment.  *  Only  one  person,' 
she  said — *  dear  Miss  Benshaw.' 

*  Who  is  Miss  Benshaw  ?  ' 

*  Don't  you  really  know,  Edwin?  She  is  richer  even  than 
papa — she  has  inherited  from  her  late  brother  one  half-share  in 
the  great  business  in  the  City.  Miss  Benshaw  is  the  lady  who 
disappointed  papa  by  not  coming  to  the  garden  party.  I  was 
very  miserable,  dear,  when  they  took  me  away  from  Mr.  Atherton's. 
She  happened  to  call  the  next  day,  and  she  noticed  it.  "  My 
dear,"  she  said  (Miss  Benshaw  is  quite  an  elderly  lady  now),  "  I  am 
an  old  maid,  who  has  missed  the  happiness  of  her  life,  through 
not  having  had  a  friend  to  guide  and  advise  me  when  I  was 
young.  Are  you  suffering  as  I  once  suffered  ? "  She  spoke  so 
nicely — and  I  was  so  wretched — that  I  really  couldn't  help  it.  I 
opened  my  heart  to  her.' 

Cosway  looked  grave.  *  Are  you  sure  she  is  to  be  trusted  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  Perfectly  sure.' 

*  Perhaps,  my  love,  she  has  spoken  about  us  (not  meaning  any 
harm)  to  some  friend  of  hers  ?  Old  ladies  are  so  fond  of  gossip. 
It's  just  possible — don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

Adela  hung  her  head.  '  I  have  thought  it  just  possible  myself,' 
she  admitted.  '  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  call  on  her  to-day.  I 
will  set  our  doubts  at  rest,  before  Miss  Benshaw  goes  out  for  her 
afternoon  drive.' 

On  that  understanding  they  parted. 

Towards  evening,  Cosway's  arrangements  for  the  elopement 
were  completed.  He  was  eating  his  solitary  dinner  when  a  note 
was  brought  to  him.  It  had  been  left  at  the  door  by  a  commis- 
sioner. The  man  had  gone  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
The  note  ran  thus  : — 

*  Miss  Benshaw  presents  her  compliments  to  INIr.  Cosway,  and 
will  be  obliged  if  he  can  call  on  lier  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening, 
on  business  which  concerns  himself.' 

This  invitation  was  evidently  the  result  of  Adela's  visit  earlier 
in  the  day.  Cosway  presented  himself  at  the  house,  troubled  by 
natural  emotions  of  anxiety  and  suspense.     His  reception  was  not 
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of  a  nature  to  compose  him.  He  was  shown  into  a  darkened  room. 
The  one  lamp  on  the  table  was  turned  down  low,  and  the  little 
light  thus  given  was  still  further  obscured  by  a  shade.  The  corners 
of  the  room  were  in  almost  absolute  darkness. 

A  voice  out  of  one  of  the  comers  addressed  him  in  a  whisper  : 

*  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  darkened  room.  I  am  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold.  My  eyes  are  inflamed,  and  my  throat  is  so 
bad  that  I  can  only  speak  in  a  whisper.  Sit  down,  sir.  I  have 
got  news  for  you.' 

*  Not  bad  news,  I  hope,  ma'am  ? '  Cosway  ventured  to  inquire. 

*  The  worst  possible  news/  said  the  whispering  voice.  '  You 
have  an  enemy  striking  at  you  in  the  dark.' 

Cosway  asked  who  it  was,  and  received  no  answer.  He  varied 
the  form  of  inquiry,  and  asked  why  the  unnamed  person  struck  at 
him  in  the  dark.     The  experiment  succeeded ;  he  obtained  a  reply. 

*  It  is  reported  to  me,'  said  Miss  Benshaw,  *  that  the  person 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  you  a  lesson,  and  takes  a  spiteful  plea* 
sure  in  doing  it  as  mischievously  as  possible.  The  person,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  sent  you  your  invitation  to  the  party,  and  made 
the  appointment  which  took  you  to  the  door  in  the  lane.  Wait  a 
little,  sir ;  I  have  not  done  yet.  The  person  has  put  it  into  Mr. 
Eestall's  head  to  send  his  daughter  abroad  to-morrow.' 

Cosway  attempted  to  make  her  speak  more  plainly. 

*  Is  the  person  a  man  or  a  woman  ? '  he  said. 

Miss  Benshaw  proceeded  without  noticing  the  interruption. 

'  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Cosway ;  Miss  Restall  will  not 
leave  England.  Your  enemy  is  all-powerful.  Your  enemy's  object 
could  only  be  to  provoke  you  into  planning  an  elopement — and, 
your  arrangements  once  completed,  to  part  you  and  Miss  Bestall 
quite  as  effectually  as  if  you  were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  world. 
Spiteful,  isn't  it  ?  And,  what  is  worse,  the  mischief  is  as  good  as 
done  already.' 

Cosway  rose  from  his  chair. 

'  Do  you  wish  for  any  further  explanation  ? '  asked  Miss 
Benshaw. 

*  One  thing  more,'  he  replied.     *  Does  Adela  know  of  this?  ' 
'No,'  said  Miss  Benshaw ;  '  it  is  left  to  you  to  tell  her.' 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.     Cosway  looked  at  the  lamp. 

Once  roused,  as  usual  with  men  of  his  character,  his  temper  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

'  Miss  Benshaw,'  he  said,  *  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  fool ;  but 
I  can  draw  my  own  conclusion,  for  all  that.     You  are  my  enemy.' 

The  only  reply  was  a  low  chuckling  laugh.  All  voices  can  be 
more  or  less  effectually  disguised  by  a  whisper  —but  a  laugh  carries 
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the  revelation  of  its  own  identity  with  it,     Cosway  suddenly  threw 
off  the  shade  over  the  lamp,  and  turned  up  the  wick. 

The  light  flooded  the  room,  and  showed  him — His  Wife. 

The  Third  Epoch  in  Mr.  Goaway'a  Life. 

Three  days  had  passed.  Cosway  sat  alone  in  his  lodging — pale 
and  worn :  the  shadow  already  of  his  former  self. 

He  had  not  seen  Adela  since  the  discovery.  The  one  way  in 
which  he  could  venture  to  make  the  inevitable  disclosure  was  by 
letter.  Through  Mr.  Atherton  (to  whom  he  had  at  once  revealed  his 
position)  he  was  able  to  make  inquiries  at  Mr.  Restall's  house. 
The  answers  simply  informed  him  that  Miss  Kestall  was  suffering 
from  illness. 

The  landlady  came  into  the  room.  *  Cheer  up,  sir,'  said  the 
good  woman.     '  There  is  better  news  of  Miss  Restall  to-day.' 

He  raised  his  head.  '  Don't  trifle  with  me ! '  he  answered  fret- 
fully ;  *  tell  me  exactly  what  the  servant  said.' 

The  landlady  repeated  the  words.  Miss  Kestall  had  passed  a 
quieter  night,  and  had  been  able  for  a  few  hours  to  leave  her  room. 
He  asked  next  if  any  letter  had  arrived  for  him.  No  letter  had 
arrived.  If  Adela  definitely  abstained  from  writing  to  him,  the 
conclusion  woidd  be  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  She  had  given 
him  up — and  who  could  blame  her  ? 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door.  The  landlady  looked 
out.  '  Here's  Mr.  Stone  come  back,  sir  I '  she  exclaimed  joyfully — 
and  hurried  away  to  let  him  in.  Cosway  never  looked  up  when  his 
friend  appeared. 

'  I  knew  I  should  succeed,'  said  Stone.     '  I  have  seen  your  wife.' 

*  Don't  speak  of  her  I '  cried  Cosway.  *  I  should  have  murdered 
her  when  I  first  saw  her  face,  if  I  had  not  instantly  left  the  house. 
I  may  be  the  death  of  the  wretch  yet,  if  you  persist  in  speaking  of 
her  I' 

Stone  put  his  hand  kindly  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

'Must  I  remind  you  that  you  owe  something  to  your  old 
companion  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  left  my  fiither  and  mother,  the  morn- 
ing I  got  your  letter — and  my  one  thought  has  been  to  serve  you, 
Keward  me.  Be  a  man,  and  hear  what  it  is  your  right  and  duty 
to  know.  After  that,  if  you  like,  we  will  never  refer  to  her 
again.' 

Cosway  took  his  hand,  in  silent  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
right.     They  sat  down  together.     Stone  began. 

*'  She  is  so  entirely  shameless,'  he  said, '  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  her  to  speak.    She  so  cordially  hates  you  that  she 
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glories  in  her  own  falsehood  and  treachery.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  tell  you  that  she  has  a  certain  right,  if  she  pleases,  to  call 
herself  "  Miss  Benshaw."  She  is  really  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  founded  the  great  house  in  the  City.  With  every  advantage 
that  wealth  and  position  could  give  her,  the  perverse  creature 
married  one  of  her  father's  footmen.  From  that  moment  her 
family  discarded  her.  With  the  money  procured  by  the  sale  of 
her  jewels,  her  husband  took  the  inn  which  we  have  such  bitter 
cause  to  remember — and  she  carried  it  on  after  his  death.  So 
much  for  the  past.  We  may  now  pass  over  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
and  get  to  the  time  at  which  you  and  I  were  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can station,  beginning  to  think  of  the  happy  day  when  our  ship 
would  be  ordered  back  to  England.  At  the  date  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  the  last  surviving  member  of  her  family — her  elder 
brother — ^lay  at  the  point  of  death.  lie  had  taken  his  father's 
place  in  the  business,  besides  inheriting  his  father's  fortune.  The 
loss  of  his  wife  (leaving  no  children)  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  alter  his  will.  He  deferred  performing  this  duty.  It  was 
only  at  the  time  of  his  last  illness  that  he  had  dictated  instruc- 
tions for  a  new  will,  leaving  his  wealth  (excepting  certain  legacies 
to  old  friends)  to  the  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His 
lawyer  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  instructions.  The  new 
will  was  ready  for  signature  (the  old  will  having  been  destroyed  by 
his  own  hand),  when  the  doctors  sent  a  message  to  say  that  their 
patient  was  insensible,  and  might  die  in  that  condition.  He  did 
die  in  that  condition.  Your  wretched  wife,  as  next-of-kin,  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  to  the  fortune,  but  (under  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship) to  her  late  brother's  place  in  the  firm :  on  the  one  easy  con- 
dition of  resuming  the  family  name.  She  calls  herself  ^^Miss 
Benshaw."  But  as  a  matter  of  legal  necessity  she  is  set  down  in 
the  deed  as  "  Mi-s.  Cosway  Benshaw."  Her  partners  only  now 
know  that  her  husband  is  living,  and  that  you  are  the  Cosway 
whom  she  privately  married.  Will  you  take  a  little  breathing- 
time  ?  or  shall  I  go  on,  and  get  done  with  it  ? ' 

Cosway  signed  to  him  to  go  on. 

*  She  doesn't  in  the  least  care,'  Stone  proceeded,  *  for  the  ex- 
posure. "  I'm  the  head  partner,"  she  says,  "  and  the  rich  one  of 
the  firm  ;  they  daren't  turn  their  backs  on  Me."     You  remember 

the  information  I  received — in  perfect  good  faith  on  his  part 

from  the  man  who  now  keeps  the  inn  ?  The  visit  to  the  London 
doctor,  and  the  assertion  of  failing  health,  were  adopted  as  tbe 
best  means  of  plausibly  severing  the  lady's  connection  (the  great 
lady  now  I)  with  a  calling  so  unworthy  of  her  as  the  keeping  of  an 
inn.     Her  neighbours  at  the   seaport  were  all  deceived  by  the 
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stratagem,  with  two  exceptions.  They  were  both  men — vagabonds 
who  had  pertinaciously  tried  to  delude  her  into  marrying  them 
in  the  days  when  she  was  a  widow.  They  refused  to  believe  in  the 
doctor  and  the  declining  health  ;  they  had  their  own  suspicion  of 
the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  sale  of  the  inn,  imder  very  un- 
favourable circumstances  ;  and  they  decided  on  going  to  London, 
inspired  by  the  same  base  hope  of  making  discoveries  which  might 
be  turned  into  a  means  of  extorting  money.  Their  contemplated 
victim  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  attorney  whom  she 
had  employed  to  manage  the  sale  of  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the 
inn  was  not  above  accepting  a  handsome  private  fee.  He  wrote 
to  the  new  landlord  of  the  inn,  falsely  announcing  his  client's 
death,  in  the  letter  which  I  repeated  to  you  in  the  railway  car- 
riage on  our  journey  to  London ;  and  he  deluded  the  two  inferior 
rogues,  when  they  ventured  to  make  inquiry  at  his  office.  You 
and  I  were  deceived,  in  our  turn,  by  the  lawyer's  letter.  Your 
natural  conclusion  that  you  were  free  to  pay  your  addresses  to 
Miss  Restall,  and  the  poor  young  lady's  innocent  confidence  in 
*^  Miss  Benshaw's  "  sympathy,  gave  this  unscrupulous  woman  the 
means  of  playing  the  heartless  trick  on  you  which  is  now  exposed. 
Malice  and  jealousy — I  have  it,  mind,  from  herself  I — were  not  her 
only  motives.  "  But  for  that  Cosway,"  she  said  (I  spare  you  the 
epithet  which  she  put  before  your  name),  "  with  my  money  and 
position,  I  might  have  married  a  needy  lord,  and  sunned  myself  in 
my  old  age  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  peerage."  Do  you  understand 
how  she  hated  you,  now  ?  Enough  of  the  subject !  The  moral  of 
it,  my  dear  Ccsway,  is  to  leave  this  place,  and  try  what  change  of 
scene  will  do  for  you.  I  have  time  to  spare  ;  and  I  will  go  abroad 
with  you.     When  shall  it  be  ? ' 

'  Let  me  wait  a  day  or  two  more,'  Cosway  pleaded. 

Stone  shook  his  head.  '  Still  hoping,  my  poor  friend,  for  a 
line  from  Miss  Eestall  ?     You  distress  me.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  Stone.  If  I  can  get  one  pitying 
word  from  Ae?',  I  can  submit  to  the  miserable  life  that  lies  before 
me.' 

'  Are  you  not  expecting  too  much  ? ' 

'  You  wouldn't  say  so,  if  you  were  as  fond  of  her  as  I  am.' 

They  were  silent.  The  evening  slowly  darkened;  and  the 
landlady  came  in  as  usual  with  the  candles.  She  brought  with 
her  a  letter  for  Cosway. 

He  tore  it  open  ;  read  it  in  an  instant ;  and  devoured  it  witli 
kisses.  His  highly  wrought  feelings  found  their  vent  in  a  little 
allowable  exaggeration.  *  She  has  saved  my  life!'  he  said,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Stone.  jigitizedbyGoogle 
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It  only  contained  these  lines : — 

*  My  love  is  yours,  my  promise  is  yours.  Through  all  trouble, 
through  all  profanation,  through  the  hopeless  separation  that  may 
be  before  us  in  this  world,  I  live  yours — and  die  yours.  My 
Edwin,  God  bless  and  comfort  you.' 

TAe  Fourth  Epoch  in  Mr.  Cosway*8  Life. 

The  separation  had  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  when  Cosway 
and  Stone  paid  that  visit  to  the  country  house  which  is  recorded 
at  the  outset  of  the  present  narrative.  In  the  interval,  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  Miss  Eestall,  except  through  Mr.  Atherton.  He 
reported  that  Adela  was  leading  a  very  quiet  life.  The  one  re- 
markable event  had  been  an  interview  between  ^  Miss  Benshaw ' 
and  herself.  No  other  person  had  been  present ;  but  the  little  that 
was  reported  placed  Miss  Eestall's  character  above  all  praise.  She 
had  forgiven  the  woman  who  had  so  cruelly  .injured  her  I 

The  two  friends,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  travelled  to 
London,  immediately  after  completing  the  fullest  explanation  of 
Cosway's  startling  behaviour  at  the  breakfast-table.  Stone  was 
not  by  nature  a  sanguine  man.  ^  I  don't  believe  in  our  luck,'  he 
said.  *  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  the  victims  of  another 
deception.' 

The  accident  had  happened  on  the  Thames ;  and  the  news- 
paper narrative  proved  to  be  accurate  in  every  respect.  Stone 
personally  attended  the  inquest.  From  a  natursd  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy towards  Adela,  Cosway  hesitated  to  write  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  ever-helpful  Stone  wrote  in  his  place. 

After  some  delay,  the  answer  was  received.  It  enclosed  a 
brief  statement  (communicated  officially  by  legal  authority)  of  a 
last  act  of  malice  on  the  part  of  the  late  head-partner  in  the 
house  of  Benshaw  and  Company.  She  had  not  died  intestate, 
like  her  brother.  The  first  clause  of  her  will  contained  the  tes- 
tator's grateful  recognition  of  Adela  Eestall's  Christian  act  of 
forgiveness.  The  second  clause  (after  stating  that  there  were 
neither  relatives  nor  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  will)  left  Adela 
Eestall  mistress  of  Mrs.  Cosway  Benshaw's  fortune — on  the  one 
merciless  condition  that  she  did  not  marry  Edwin  Cosway.  The 
third  clause — if  Adela  Eestall  violated  the  condition-^handed 
over  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  firm  in  the  City,  *  for  the 
extension  of  the  business,  and  the  benefit  of  the  surviving 
partners.' 

Some  months  later,  Adela  came  of  age.     To  the  indignation 
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of  Mr.  Eestall,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  *  Company,'  the  money 
actually  went  to  the  firm.  The  fourth  epoch  in  Mr.  Cosway's  life 
witnessed  his  marriage  to  a  woman  who  cheerfully  paid  half  a 
million  of  money  for  the  happiness  of  passing  her  life,  on  eight 
hundred  a  year,  with  the  man  whom  she  loved. 

But  Cosway  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  make  a  rich  woman  of 
his  wife,  if  work  and  resolution  could  do  it.  When  Stone  last 
spoke  of  him,  he  was  reading  for  the  Bar ;  and  Mr.  Atherton  was 
waiting  to  give  him  his  first  brief. 

Note  : — ^That  *  most  improbable '  part  of  the  present  narrative, 
which  is  contained  in  the  division  called  The  First  Epoch,  is 
founded  on  an  adventure  which  actually  occurred  to  no  less  a 
person  than  a  cousin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  Lockhart's  delight- 
ful '  Life,'  the  anecdote  will  be  found  as  told  by  Sir  Walter  to 
Captain  Basil  Hall.  The  remainder  of  the  present  story  is  entirely 
imaginary.  The  writer  wondered  what  such  a  woman  as  the  land- 
lady would  do,  under  certain  given  circumstances,  after  her  mar- 
riage— and  here  is  the  result. 


Will  he  never  come,  my  kinjr, 

With  his  stately  tread, 
And  his  voice  like  birds  of  spring, 

And  his  sun-bright  head. 
The  heart  to  claim  that  he  made  so  tame 

With  the  charm  of  the  words  he  said  ? 

I  have  waited  so  long,  so  long, 

And  tlie  day  grows  old, 
And  liarsli  is  the  thrush's  song, 

And  the  sun  seems  cold. 
For  my  heart  is  fain  for  a  sweeter  strain 

And  the  warmth  of  blue  eyes  bold. 

0  branches,  lift  your  leaves 
And  let  me  look  I 

Surely,  or  sight  deceives, 

Up  from  the  brook 
My  love  so  true,  with  the  eyes  of  blue. 

Comes  to  my  secret  nook  1 

Now  gone  is  fear,  'tis  he ! 

And  now  methinks 
'Twere  almost  best  to  flee — 

My  heart  half  shrinks — 

1  cannot  flee,  he  holdeth  me 

Fast  bound  with  love's  hght  links ! 
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A    GREAT  CHEMICAL  DISCOVERY, 

Walking  along  the  Strand  one  evening  last  year  towards  Pall 
Mall,  I  was  accosted  near  Charing  Cross  Station  by  a  strange- 
looking,  middle-aged  man  in  a  poor  suit  of  clothes,  who  surprised 
and  startled  me  by  asking  if  I  could  tell  him  from  what  inn  the 
coach  usually  started  for  York. 

*  Dear  me  I '  I  said,  a  little  puzzled.  *  I  didn't  know  there  was 
a  coach  to  York.     Indeed,  I'm  almost  certain  there  isn't  one.' 

The  man  looked  puzzled  and  surprised  in  turn.  '  No  coach  to 
York  ? '  he  muttered  to  himself,  half  inarticulately.  *  No  coach  to 
York  ?  How  things  have  changed  I  I  wonder  whether  nobody 
I  ever  goes  to  York  nowadays  I ' 

'  Pardon  me,'  I  said,  anxious  to  discover  what  could  be  liis 
meaning ;  *  many  people  go  to  York  every  day,  but  of  oonrfle  they 
go  by  rail.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  he  answered  softly, '  I  see.  Yes,  of  course,  they  go 
by  rail.  They  go  by  rail,  no  doubt.  How  very  stupid  of  me  ! ' 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel  as  if  to  get  away  from  me  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  can't  exactly  say  why,  but  I  felt  instinctively  that  this  curious 
stranger  was  trying  to  conceal  from  me  his  ignorance  of  what  a 
railway  really  was.  I  was  quite  certain  from  the  way  in  which  he 
spoke  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception  what  I  meant,  and 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  hide  his  confusion  by  pretending  to 
understand  me.  Here  was  indeed  a  strange  mystery.  In  the 
latter  end  of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  metropolis  of  industrial 
England,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Charing  Cross  terminus,  I  had 
met  an  adult  Englishman  who  apparently  did  not  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  railways.  My  curiosity  was  too  much  piqued  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  I  must  find  out  what  he  meant  by  it.  I 
walked  after  him  hastily,  as  he  tried  to  disappear  among  the 
crowd,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  to  his  evident  chagrin. 

*  Excuse  me,'  I  said,  drawing  him  aside  down  the  corner  of 
Craven  Street ;  *  you  did  not  understand  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
people  went  to  York  by  rail  ? ' 

He  looked  in  my  face  steadily,  and  then,  instead  of  replying  to 
my  remark,  he  said  slowly,  *  Your  name  is  Spottiswood,  I  believe  ? ' 

Again  I  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  *  It  is,'  I  answered ;  *  but  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  you  before.' 
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'  No,'  he  replied  dreamily ;  *  no,  we  l:ave  never  met  till  now, 
no  doubt ;  but  1  knew  your  father,  I'm  sure ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  your  grandfather.' 

*  Not  my  grandfather,  certainly,'  said  I,  *  for  he  was  killed  at 
Waterloo.' 

'  At  Waterloo  I     Indeed !     How  long  since,  pray  ? ' 
I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  outright.     *  Why,  of  course,' 
I  answered,  Mn  1815.     There  has  been  nothing  particular  to  kill 
oflF  any  large  number  of  Englishmen  at  Waterloo  since  the  year  of 
the  battle,  I  suppose.' 

*  True,' he  muttered,  ^  quite  true;  so  I  should  have  fancied.' 
But  I  saw  again  from  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  bewilderment  which 
came  over  his  intelligent  face  that  the  name  of  Waterloo  conveyed 
no  idea  whatsoever  to  his  mind. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  so  utterly  confused  and  astonished. 
In  spite  of  his  poor  dress,  I  could  easily  see  from  the  clear-cut 
face  and  the  refined  accent  of  my  strange  acquaintance  that  he  was 
an  educated  gentleman — a  man  accustomed  to  mix  in  cultivated 
society.  Yet  he  clearly  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  rail- 
ways, and  was  ignorant  of  the  most  salient  facts  in  English  history. 
Had  I  suddenly  come  across  some  Caspar  Hauser,  immured  for 
years  in  a  private  prison,  and  just  let  loose  upon  the  world  by  his 
gaolers  ?  or  was  my  mysterious  stranger  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus,  turned  out  unexpectedly  in  modern  costume  on  the 
streets  of  London  ?  I  don't  suppose  there  exists  on  earth  a  man 
more  utterly  free  than  I  am  from  any  tinge  of  superstition,  any 
lingering  touch  of  a  love  for  the  miraculous ;  but  I  confess  for  a 
moment  I  felt  half  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man  before  me 
must  have  drunk  the  elixir  of  life,  or  must  have  dropped  suddenly 
upon  earth  from  some  distant  planet. 

The  impulse  to  fathom  this  mystery  was  irresistible.  I  drew 
my  arm  through  his.  *  If  you  knew  my  father,'  I  said,  '  you  will 
not  object  to  come  into  my  chambers  and  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me.' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  answered,  half  suspiciously ;  *  thank  you  very 
much.  I  think  you  look  like  a  man  who  can  be  trusted,  and  I 
will  go  with  you.' 

We  walked  along  the  Embankment  to  Adelphi  Terrace,  where  I 
took  him  up  to  my  rooms,  and  seated  him  in  my  easy-chair  near 
the  window.  As  he  sat  down,  one  of  the  trains  on  the  Metropolitan 
line  whirred  past  the  Terrace,  snorting  steam  and  whistling  shrilly, 
after  the  fashion  of  Metropolitan  engines  generally.  My  myste- 
rious stranger  jumped  back  in  alarm,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
some  immediate  catastrophe.     There  was  absolutely  no  possibility 
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of  doubting  it.  The  man  had  obviously  never  seen  a  locomoti%'e 
before. 

*  Evidently,'  I  said,  ^  you  do  not  know  London.  I  suppose  you 
are  a  colonist  from  some  remote  district,  perhaps  an  Australian 
from  the  interior  somewhere,  just  landed  at  the  Tower  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  an  Austrian  ' — I  noted  his  misapprehension — *  but  a 
Londoner  bom  and  bred.' 

*  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  seem  never  to  have  seen  an  engine 
before  ? ' 

*  Can  I  trust  you  ? '  he  asked  in  a  piteously  plaintive,  half- 
terrified  tone.  ^  If  I  tell  you  all  about  it,  will  you  at  leust  not  aid 
in  persecuting  and  imprisoning  me  ?  ' 

I  was  touched  by  his  evident  grief  and  terror.  '  No,'  I  an- 
swered, *  you  may  trust  me  implicitly.  I  feel  sure  there  is  something 
in  your  history  which  entitles  you  to  sympathy  and  protection.' 

*  Well,'  he  replied,  grasping  my  hand  warmly,  '  I  will  tell  you 
all  my  story ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  for  something  almost  too 
startling  to  be  credible.' 

*  My  name  is  Jonathan  Spottiswood,'  he  began  calmly. 
Again  I  experienced  a  marvellous  start :  Jonathan  Spottiswood 

was  the  name  of  my  great-great-uncle,  whose  unaccountable  dis- 
appearance from  London  just  a  century  since  had  involved  mir 
family  in  so  much  protracted  litigation  as  to  the  succession  to  his 
property.  In  fact,  it  was  Jonathan  Spottiswood's  money  which  at 
that  moment  formed  the  bulk  of  my  little  fortune.  But  I  would 
not  interrupt  him,  so  great  was  my  anxiety  to  hear  the  story  of  hia 
life. 

*  I  was  bom  in  London,'  he  went  on,  *  in  1750.  If  you  can 
hear  me  say  that  and  yet  believe  that  possibly  I  am  not  a  mad- 
man, I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  tale ;  if  not,  I  shall  go  at  once 
and  for  ever.' 

*  I  suspend  judgment  for  the  present,'  I  answered.  *  What  you 
say  is  extraordinary,  but  not  more  extraordinary  perhaps  than  the 
clear  anachronism  of  your  ignorance  about  locomotives  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  century.' 

*  So  be  it,  then.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  facts  briefly  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  I  was  always  much  given  to  experimental 
philosophy,  and  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  little  laboratory 
which  I  had  built  for  myself  behind  my  father's  house  in  the 
Strand.  I  had  a  small  independent  fortune  of  my  own,  left  me  by 
an  uncle  who  had  made  many  successful  ventures  in  the  China 
trade ;  and  as  I  was  indisposed  to  follow  my  father's  profession  of 
solicitor,  I  gave  myself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
philosophy,  following  the  researches  of  the  great  Mr.  Cavendish, 
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our  chief  English  thinker  in  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  Monsieur 
Lavoisier,  the  ingenious  French  chemist,  and  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  Birmingham  philosopher,  whose  new  theory  of 
phlogiston  I  have  been  much  concerned  to  consider  and  to  pro- 
mulgate. But  the  especial  subject  to  which  I  devoted  myself  was 
the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
you  yourself  may  happen  to  have  heard  respecting  these  late  dis- 
coveries in  chemical  science,  but  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  you 
are  at  least  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  body  to  which  I 
refer.' 

*  Perfectly,'  I  answered  with  a  smile,  *  though  your  terminology 
is  now  a  little  out  of  date.  Fixed  air  was,  I  believe,  the  old- 
fashioned  name  for  carbonic  acid  gas.' 

'  Ah,'  he  cried  vehemently,  *  that  accursed  word  again  !  Carbonic 
acid  has  undone  me,  clearly.  Yes,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  that 
seems  to  be  what  they  call  it  in  this  extraordinary  century ;  but 
fixed  air  was  the  name  we  used  to  give  it  in  our  time,  and  fixed  air 
is  what  I  must  call  it,  of  course,  in  telling  you  my  story.  Well, 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  this  curious  question,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  results  which  I  obtained  from  working  with  fixed  air  in  com- 
bination with  a  substance  I  had  produced  from  the  essential  oil 
of  a  weed  known  to  us  in  England  as  lady's  mantle,  but  which  the 
learned  Mr.  Carl  Linnaeus  describes  in  his  system  as  AlchemUla 
vuLgaria,  From  that  weed  I  obtained  an  oil  which  I  combined 
with  a  certain  decoction  of  fixed  air  into  a  remarkable  compoimd ; 
and  to  this  compound,  from  its  singular  properties,  I  proposed  to 
give  the  name  of  Pausodyne.  For  some  years  I  was  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  this  remarkable 
agent ;  and  lest  I  should  weary  you  by  entering  into  too  much 
detai],  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  possessed  the  singular 
power  of  entirely  suspending  animation  in  men  or  animals  for 
several  hours  together.  It  is  a  highly  volatile  oil,  like  ammonia  in 
smell,  but  much  thicker  in  gravity ;  and  when  held  to  the  nose  of 
an  animal,  it  causes  immediate  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action, 
making  the  body  seem  quite  dead  for  long  periods  at  a  time.  But 
the  moment  a  mixture  of  the  pausod3me  with  oil  of  vitriol  and 
gum  resin  is  presented  to  the  nostrils,  the  animal  instantaneously 
revives  exactly  as  before,  showing  no  evil  eflfects  whatsoever  from 
its  temporary  simulation  of  death.  To  the  reviving  mixture  I 
have  given  the  appropriate  name  of  Anegeiric. 

'  Of  course  you  will  instantly  see  the  valuable  medical  applica- 
tions which  may  be  made  of  such  an  agent.  I  used  it  at  first  for 
experimenting  upon  the  amputation  of  limbs  and  other  surgical 
operations.     It  succeeded  admirably.     I  found  that  a  dog  under 
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the  influence  of  pausodyne  suffered  his  leg,  which  had  been  broken 
in  a  street  accident,  to  be  set  and  spliced  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  feeling  or  discomfort.  A  cat,  shot  with  a  pistol  by  a 
cruel  boy,  had  the  bullet  extracted  without  moving  a  muscle.  My 
assistant,  having  allowed  his  little  finger  to  mortify  from,  neglect 
of  a  bum,  permitted  me  to  try  the  effect  of  my  discovery  upon 
himself;  and  I  removed  the  injured  joints  while  he  remained  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  so  that  he  could  hardly  believe 
afterwards  in  the  actual  truth  of  their  removal.  I  felt  certain  that 
I  had  invented  a  medical  process  of  the  very  highest  and  greatest 
utility. 

*  AH  this  took  place  in  or  before  the  year  1781.  How  long  ago 
that  may  be  according  to  your  modem  reckoning  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  hardly  more  than  a  few  months  since.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  telling  me  the  date  of  the  current  year.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  it.' 

*This  is  1881,'  I  said,  growing  every  moment  more  interested 
in  his  tale. 

*  Thank  you.  I  gathered  that  we  must  now  be  somewhere  near 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  I  could  not  leara  the 
exact  date  with  certainty.  Well,  I  should  tell  you,  my  dear  sir, 
that  I  had  contracted  an  engagement  about  the  year  1779  with 
a  young  lady  of  most  remarkable  beauty  and  attractive  mental 
gifts,  a  Miss  Amelia  Spragg,  daughter  of  the  well-known  General 
Sir  Thomas  Spragg,  with  whose  achievements  you  are  doubtless 
familiar.  Pardon  me,  my  friend  of  another  age,  pardon  me,  I 
beg  of  you,  if  I  cannot  allude  to  this  subject  without  emotion 
after  a  lapse  of  time  which  to  you  doubtless  seems  like  a  century, 
but  is  to  me  a  matter  of  some  few  months  only  at  the  utmost.  I 
feel  towards  her  as  towards  one  whom  I  have  but  recently  lost, 
though  I  now  find  that  she  has  been  dead  for  more  than  eighty 
years.'  As  he  spoke,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  profusely  ;  and 
I  could  see  that  under  the  external  calmness  and  quaintness  of  his 
eighteenth  century  language  and  demeanour  his  whole  nature  was 
profoundly  stirred  at  the  thought  of  his  lost  love. 

*Look  here,'  he  continued,  taking  from  his  breast  a  large  old- 
fashioned  gold  locket  containing  a  miniature  ;  *  that  is  her  portrait, 
by  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  very  truthful  likeness  indeed.  They  left 
me  that  when  they  took  away  my  clothes  at  the  Asylum,  for  I 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  it,  and  the  physician  in  attendance 
observed  that  to  deprive  me  of  it  might  only  increase  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  my  paroxysms.  For  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  the  fact  that  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  pauper  lunatic 
Establishment.'  r-^  j 
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I  took  the  miniature  which  he  handed  me,  and  looked  at  it 
closely.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  with 
the  features  and  costume  of  a  Sir  Joshua.  I  recognised  the  face 
at  once  as  that  of  a  lady  whose  portrait  by  Gainsborough  hangs  on 
the  walls  of  my  uncle's  dining-room  at  Whittingham  Abbey.  It 
was  strange  indeed  to  hear  a  living  man  speak  of  himself  as  the 
former  lover  of  this,  to  me,  historic  personage. 

*Sir  Thomas,  however,'  he  went  on, '  was  much  opposed  to 
our  union,  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  social  disparity 
in  our  positions ;  but  I  at  last  obtained  his  conditional  consent,  if 
only  I  could  succeed  in  obtaining  the  Fellowship  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  which  might,  he  thought,  be  accepted  as  a  passport  into 
that  fashionable  circle  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Spurred  on  by 
this  ambition,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  my  Amelia,  I  worked 
day  and  night  at  the  perfectioning  of  my  great  discovery,  which  I 
was  assured  would  bring  not  only  honour  and  dignity  to  myself, 
but  also  the  alleviation  and  assuagement  of  pain  to  countless 
thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  concealed  the  nature  of  my 
experiments,  however,  lest  any  rival  investigator  should  enter  the 
field  with  me  prematurely,  and  share  the  credit  to  which  I  alone 
was  really  entitled.  For  some  months  I  was  successful  in  my 
efforts  at  concealment ;  but  in  March  of  this  year — I  mistake ;  of 
the  year  1781, 1  should  say — an  unfortunate  circumstance  caused 
me  to  take  special  and  exceptional  precautions  against  intrusion. 

*  I  was  then  conducting  my  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
and  especially  upon  the  extirpation  of  certain  painful  internal 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  I  had  a  number  of  suffering 
cats  in  my  laboratory,  which  I  had  treated  with  pausodyne,  and 
stretched  out  on  boards  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  tumours 
with  which  they  were  afflicted.  I  had  no  doubt  that  in  this 
manner,  while  directly  benefiting  the  animal  creation,  I  should 
indirectly  obtain  the  necessary  skill  to  operate  successfully  upon 
human  beings  in  similar  circumstances.  Already  I  had  com- 
pletely cured  several  cats  without  any  pain  whatsoever,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  proceed  to  the  human  subject.  Walking  one  morning 
in  the  Strand,  I  found  a  beggar  woman  outside  a  gin-shop,  quite 
drunk,  with  a  small  ill-clad  child  by  her  side,  suflFering  the  most 
excruciating  torments  from  a  perfect  remediable  cause.  I  induced 
the  mother  to  accompany  me  to  my  laboratory,  and  there  I  treated 
the  poor  little  creature  with  pausodyne,  and  began  to  operate 
upon  her  with  perfect  confidence  of  success. 

*  Unhappily,  my  laboratory  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  many 
ill-disposed  persons  among  the  low  mob  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  whispered  abroad  that  I  was  what  they  called  a  vivisectionist ; 
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and  these  people,  who  would  willingly  have  attended  a  bull-baiting 
or  a  prize  fight,  found  themselves  of  a  sudden  wondrous  humane 
when  scientific  procedure  was  under  consideration.  Besides,  I 
had  made  myself  unpopular  by  receiving  visits  from  my  friend 
Dr.  Priestley,  whose  religious  opinions  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  strict  orthodoxy  of  St.  Griles's.  I  was  rumoured  to  be  a 
philosopher,  a  torturer  of  live  animals,  and  an  atheist.  Whether 
the  former  accusation  were  true  or  not,  let  others  decide ;  the  two 
latter,  heaven  be  my  witness,  were  wholly  mifoimded.  However, 
when  the  neighbouring  rabble  saw  a  drunken  woman  with  a  little 
girl  entering  my  door,  a  report  got  abroad  at  once  that  I  was  going 
to  vivisect  a  Christian  child.  The  mob  soon  collected  in  force, 
and  broke  into  the  laboratory.  At  that  moment  I  was  engaged, 
with  my  assistant,  in  operating  upon  the  girl,  while  several  cats, 
all  completely  anaestheticised,  were  bound  down  on  the  boards 
around,  awaiting  the  healing  of  their  wounds  after  the  removal  of 
tumours.  At  the  sight  of  such  apparent  tortures  the  people  grew 
wild  with  rage,  and  happening  in  their  transports  to  fling  down  a 
large  bottle  of  the  anegeiric,  or  reviving  mixture,  the  child  and 
the  animals  all  at  once  recovered  consciousness,  and  began  of 
course  to  writhe  and  scream  with  acute  pain.  I  need  not  describe 
to  you  the  scene  that  ensued.  My  laboratory  was  wrecked,  my 
assistant  severely  injured,  and  I  myself  barely  escaped  with  my  life. 

<  After  this  contretemps  I  determined  to  be  more  cautious.  I 
took  the  lease  of  a  new  house  at  Hampstead,  and  in  the  garden  I 
determined  to  build  myself  a  subterranean  laboratory  where  I 
might  be  absolutely  free  from  intrusion.  I  hired  some  labourers 
from  Bath  for  this  purpose,  and  I  explained  to  them  the  nature 
of  my  wishes,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  secrecy.  A  high  wall 
surrounded  the  garden,  and  here  the  workmen  worked  securely 
and  unseen.  I  concealed  my  design  even  from  my  dear  brother — 
whose  grandson  or  great-grandson  I  suppose  you  must  be — and 
when  the  building  was  finished,  I  sent  my  men  back  to^Bath,  with 
strict  injunctions  never  to  mention  the  matter  to  anyone.  A  trap- 
door in  the  cellar,  artfully  concealed,  gave  access  to  the  passage; 
a  large  oak  portal,  bound  with  iron,  shut  me  securely  in ;  and  my 
air  supply  was  obtained  by  means  of  pipes  communicating  through 
blank  spaces  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  garden  with  the  outer 
atmosphere.  Every  arrangement  for  concealment  was  perfect; 
and  I  resolved  in  future,  till  my  results  were  perfectly  established, 
that  I  would  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 

^  I  was  in  high  spirits  when  I  went  to  visit  my  Amelia  that 
evening,  and  I  told  her  confidently  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  I  expected  to  gain  the  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Society.    Th^ 
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dear  girl  was  pleased  at  my  glowing  prospects,  and  gave  me  every 
assurance  of  the  delight  with  which  she  hailed  the  probability  of 
our  approaching  union. 

*  Next  day  I  began  my  experiments  afresh  in  my  new  quarters. 
I  bolted  myself  into  the  laboratory,  and  set  to  work  with  renewed 
Wgour.  I  was  experimenting  upon  an  injured  dog,  and  I  placed 
a  large  bottle  of  pausodyne  beside  me  as  I  administefbd  the  drug 
to  his  nostrils.  The  rising  fumes  seemed  to  affect  my  head  more 
than  usual  in  that  confined  space,  and  I  tottered  a  little  as  I 
worked.  My  arm  grew  weaker,  and  at  last  fell  powerless  to  my 
side.  As  it  fell  it  knocked  down  the  large  bottle  of  pausodyne, 
and  I  saw  the  liquid  spreading  over  the  floor.  That  was  almost 
the  last  thing  that  I  knew.  I  staggered  toward  the  door,  but  did 
not  reach  it ;  and  then  I  remember  nothing  more  for  a  considerable 
period.' 

He  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve — he  had  no  handkerchief 
— and  then  proceeded. 

'  When  I  woke,  up  again  the  effects  of  the  pausodyne  had 
worn  themselves  out,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  remained 
imconscious  for  at  least  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  My  candle  had 
gone  out,  and  I  could  not  find  my  tinder-box.  I  rose  up  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  for  the  air  of  the  room  was  close  and  filled 
with  fumes,  and  made  my  way  in  the  dark  towards  the  door.  To 
my  surprise,  the  bolt  was  so  stiff  with  rust  that  it  would  hardly 
move.  I  opened  it  after  a  struggle,  and  found  myself  in  the 
passage.  Groping  my  way  towards  the  trap-door  of  the  cellar,  I 
felt  it  was  obstructed  by  some  heavy  body.  With  an  immense 
effort,  for  my  strength  seemed  but  feeble,  I  pushed  it  up,  and 
discovered  that  a  heap  of  sea-coals  lay  on  top  of  it.  I  extricated 
myself  into  the  cellar,  and  there  a  fresh  surprise  awaited  me.  A 
new  entrance  had  been  made  into  the  front,  so  that  I  walked  out 
at  once  upon  the  open  road,  instead  of  up  the  stairs  into  the 
kitchen.  Looking  up  at  the  exterior  of  my  house,  my  brain 
reeled  with  bewilderment  when  I  saw  that  it  had  disappeared 
almost  entirely,  and  that  a  different  porch  and  wholly  unfamiliar 
windows  occupied  its  facade.  I  must  have  slept  far  longer  than 
I  at  first  imagined — perhaps  a  whole  year  or  more.  A  vague 
terror  prevented  me  from  walking  up  the  steps  of  my  own  home. 
Possibly  my  brother,  thinking  me  dead,  might  have  sold  the  lease ; 
possibly  some  stranger  might  resent  my  intrusion  into  the  house 
that  was  now  his  own.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  safer  to  walk 
into  the  road.  I  would  go  towards  London,  to  my  brother's  house 
in  St.  Mary  le  Bone.  I  turned  into  the  Hampstead  Koad,  and 
directed  my  steps  thitherward. 
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^  Again,  another  surprise  began  to  affect  me  with  a  horrible 
and  ill-defined  eense  of  awe.  Not  a  single  object  that  I  saw  was 
really  familiar  to  me.  I  recognised  that  I  was  in  the  Hampstead 
Road,  but  it  was  not  the  Hampstead  Eoad  which  I  used  to  know 
before  my  fatal  experiments.  The  houses  were  far  more  numerous, 
the  trees  were  bigger  and  older.  A  year,  nay,  even  a  few  years 
would  not  have  suflSced  for  such  a  change.  I  began  to  fear  that 
I  had  slept  away  a  whole  decade. 

'  It  was  early  morning,  and  few  people  were  yet  abroad.  But 
the  costume  of  those  whom  I  met  seemed  strange  and  fantastic  to 
me.  Moreover,  I  noticed  that  they  all  turned  and  looked  after 
me  with  evident  surprise,  as  though  my  dress  caused  them 
quite  as  much  astonishment  as  theirs  caused  me.  I  was  quietly 
attired  in  my  snuff-coloured  suit  of  small-clothes,  with  silk 
stockings  and  simple  buckle  shoes,  and  I  had  of  course  no  hat ; 
but  I  gathered  that  my  appearance  caused  universal  amazement 
and  concern,  far  more  than  could  be  justified  by  the  mere  accidental 
absence  of  head-gear.  A  dread  began  to  oppress  me  that  I  might 
actually  have  slept  out  my  whole  age  and  generation.  Was  my 
Amelia  alive  ?  and  if  so,  would  she  be  still  the  same  Amelia  I  had 
known  a  week  or  two  before  ?  Should  I  find  her  an  aged  woman, 
still  cherishing  a  reminiscence  of  her  former  love ;  or  might  she 
herself  perhaps  be  dead  and  forgotten,  while  I  remained,  alone 
and  solitary,  in  a  world  which  knew  me  not  ? 

'  I  walked  along  unmolested,  but  with  reeling  brain,  through 
streets  more  and  more  unfamiliar,  till  I  came  near  the  St.  Mary 
le  Bone  Road.  There,  as  I  hesitated  a  little  and  staggered  at  the 
crossing,  a  man  in  a  curious  suit  of  dark  blue  clothes,  with  a 
grotesque  felt  helmet  on  his  head,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
a  constable,  came  up  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

*  "  Look  here,"  he  said  to  me  in  a  rough  voice,  "  what  are  you 
a-doin'  in  this  'ere  fancy-dress  at  this  hour  in  the  momin'  ? 
You've  lost  your  way  home,  I  take  it.'' 

* "  I  was  going,"  I  answered,  "  to  the  St.  Mary  le  Bone  Road." 
<  "  Why,  you  image,"  says  he  rudely,  "  if  you  mean  Marribon, 

why  don't  you  say  Marribon  ?     What  house  are  you  a-lookin'  for, 

eh?" 

*"My  brother  lives,"  I  replied,  "at  the  ^  Lamb,'  near  St. 

Mary's  Church,  and  I  was  going  to  his  residence." 

*  "  The  *  Lamb !'  "  says  he,  with  a  rude  laugh;  «  there  ain't  no 
public  of  that  name  in  the  road.  It's  my  belief,"  he  goes  on 
after  a  moment,  "  that  you're  drunk,  or  mad,  or  else  you've  stole 
them  clothes.  Any  way,  you've  got  to  go  along  with  me  to  the 
station,  so  walk  it,  will  you." 
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* "  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  an  officer  of  the 
law,  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  resist  your  authority  " — "  You'd 
better  not,"  says  he,  half  to  himself — "  but  I  shoidd  like  to  go  to 
my  brother's  house,  where  I  could  show  you  that  I  am  a  respect- 
able person." 

* "  Well,"  says  my  fellow,  insolently,  "  I'll  go  along  of  you  if 
you  like,  and  if  it's  all  right,  I  suppose  you  won't  mind  standing 
a  bob." 

«  "  A  what  ?  "  said  I. 

*  "  A  bob,"  says  he,  laughing ;  "  a  shillin',  you  know." 

*  To  get  rid  of  his  insolence  for  a  while,  I  pulled  out  my  purse 
and  handed  him  a  shilling.  It  was  a  George  II.  with  milled  edges, 
not  like  the  things  I  see  you  use  now.  lie  held  it  up  and  looked 
at  it,  and  then  he  said  again,  *'  Look  here,  you  know,  this  isn't 
good.  You'd  better  come  along  with  me  straight  to  the  station, 
and  not  make  a  fuss  about  it.  There's  three  charges  against  you, 
that's  all.  One  is,  that  you're  drunk.  The  second  is,  that  you're 
mad.  And  the  third  is,  that  you've  been  trying  to  utter  false  coin. 
Any  one  of  'em's  quite  enough  to  justify  me  in  takin'  you  into 
custody." 

*  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  resist,  and  I  went  along  with  him. 

*  I  won't  trouble  you  with  the  whole  of  the  details,  but  the 
upshot  of  it  all  was,  they  took  me  before  a  magistrate.  By  this 
time  I  had  begun  to  realise  the  full  terror  of  the  situation,  and  I 
saw  clearly  that  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  inevitable  suspicion  of 
madness  under  which  I  must  labour.  When  I  got  into  the  court 
I  told  the  magistrate  my  story  very  shortly  and  simply,  as  I  have 
told  it  to  you  now.  He  listened  to  me  without  a  word,  and  at 
the  end  he  turned  round  to  his  clerk  and  said,  "  This  is  clearly  a 
case  for  Dr.  Fitz-Jenkins,  I  think." 

'  "  Sir,"  I  said,  "  before  you  send  me  to  a  madhouse,  which  I 
suppose  is  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  I  trust  you  will  at  least 
examine  the  evidences  of  my  story.  Look  at  my  clothing,  look  at 
these  coins,  look  at  everything  about  me."  And  I  handed  him  my 
purse  to  see  for  himself. 

*  He  looked  at  it  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  turned  towards  me 
very  sternly.  "  Mr.  Spottiswood,"  he  said,  "  or  whatever  else 
your  real  name  may  be,  if  this  is  a  joke,  it  is  a  very  foolish  and 
unbecoming  one.  Your  dress  is  no  doubt  very  well  designed; 
your  small  collection  of  coins  is  interesting  and  well-selected* 
and  you  have  got  up  your  character  remarkably  well.  If  you  are 
really  sane,  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  case,  then  your  studied 
attempt  to  waste  the  time  of  this  court  and  to  make  a  laughing- 
gtock  of  its  magistrate  will  meet  with  the  Punish  men t^it^l^^'e^^* 
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I  shall  remit  your  case  for  consideration  to  our  medical  officer. 
If  you  consent  to  give  him  your  real  name  and  address,  you  will 
be  liberated  after  his  examination.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  your  identity.  Not  a  word  more,  sir," 
he  continued,  as  I  tried  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  story.  "  Inspector, 
remove  the  prisoner." 

*  They  took  me  away,  and  the  surgeon  examined  me.  To  cut 
things  short,  I  was  pronounced  mad,  and  three  days  later  the 
commissioners  passed  me  for  a  pauper  asylum.  When  I  came  to 
be  examined,  they  said  I  showed  no  recollection  of  most  subjects 
of  ordinary  education. 

*"I  am  a  chemist,"  said  I;  ^Hry  me  with  some  chemical 
questions.     You  will  see  that  I  can  answer  sanely  enough." 

* "  How  do  you  mix  a  grey  powder  ?  "  said  the  commissioner. 

'  "  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "  I  mean  a  chemical  philosopher,  not 
an  apothecary." 

*  "  Oh,  very  well,  then  ;  what  is  carbonic  acid  ?  " 

'  "  I  never  heard  of  it,"  I  answered  in  despair.  "  It  must  be 
something  which  has  come  into  use  since — since  I  left  oflf  learning 
chemistry."  For  I  had  discovered  that  my  only  chance  now  was 
to  avoid  all  reference  to  my  past  life  and  the  extraordinary  calamity 
which  had  thus  unexpectedly  overtaken  me.  "Please  try  me 
with  something  else." 

'  "  Oh,  certainly.     What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  ?  " 

*  I  could  only  answer  that  I  did  not  know. 

'  "  This  is  a  very  clear  case,'  said  the  commissioner.  "  Evi- 
dently he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  but  he  can  give 
no  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  friends,  and  till  they  come 
forward  to  claim  him  we  can  only  send  him  for  a  time  to  North 
Street." 

'  "  For  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "  before  you  consign 
me  to  an  asylum,  give  me  one  more  chance.  I  am  perfectly  sane ; 
I  remember  all  I  ever  knew ;  but  you  are  asking  me  questions 
about  subjects  on  which  I  never  had  any  information.  Ask  me 
anything  historical,  and  see  whether  I  have  forgotten  or  confused 
any  of  my  facts." 

'  I  will  do  the  commissioner  the  justice  to  say  that  he  seemed 
anxious  not  to  decide  upon  the  case  without  full  consideration. 
'<  Tell  me  what  you  can  recollect,"  he  said,  *'  as  to  the  reign  of 
George  IV." 

'  "  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,"  I  answered,  terror-stricken, 
"  but  oh,  do  pray  ask  me  anything  up  to  the  time  of  George  III.'* 

'  "  Then  please  say  what  you  think  of  the  French  Revolution/' 

'  I  was  thunderstruck.     I  could  make  no  reply,  and  the  com- 
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missioners  shortly  signed  the  papers  to  send  me  to  North  Street 
pauper  asylum.  They  hurried  me  into  the  street,  and  I  walked 
beside  my  captors  towards  the  prison  to  which  they  had  consigned 
me.  Yet  I  did  not  give  up  all  hope  even  so  of  ultimately 
regaining  my  freedom.  I  thought  the  rationality  of  my  demeanour 
and  the  obvious  soundness  of  all  my  reasoning  powers  would  suflSce 
in  time  to  satisfy  the  medical  attendant  as  to  my  perfect  sanity. 
I  felt  sure  that  people  could  never  long  mistake  a  man  so  clear- 
headed and  collected  as  myself  for  a  madman. 

'On  our  way,  however,  we  happened  to  pass  a  chm'chyard 
where  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  removing  a  number  of  old 
tombstones  from  the  crowded  area.  Even  in  my  existing  agitated 
condition,  I  could  not  help  catching  the  name  and  date  on  one 
mouldering  slab  which  a  labourer  had  just  placed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  pavement.  It  ran  something  like  this :  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Amelia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Spragg,  knight,  and  beloved  wife  of  Henry  McAlister,  Esq.,  by 
whom  this  stone  is  erected.  Died  May  20,  1799,  aged  44  years." 
Though  I  had  gathered  already  that  my  dear  girl  must  probably 
have  long  been  dead,  yet  the  reality  of  the  fact  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  fix  itself  upon  my  mind.  You  must  remember,  my  dear  sir, 
that  I  had  but  awaked  a  few  days  earlier  from  my  long  slumber, 
and  that  during  those  days  I  had  been  harassed  and  agitated  by  such 
a  flood  of  incomprehensible  complications,  that  I  could  not  really 
grasp  in  all  its  fulness  the  complete  isolation  of  my  present  position. 
When  I  saw  the  tombstone  of  one  whom,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had 
loved  passionately  but  a  week  or  two  before,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
rushing  to  embrace  it,  and  covering  the  insensible  stone  with  my 
boiling  tears.  *'  Oh,  my  Amelia,  my  Amelia,"  I  cried,  "  I  shall 
never  again  behold  thee,  then !  I  shall  never  again  press  thee  to 
my  heart,  or  hear  thy  dear  lips  pronounce  my  name !  " 

*  But  the  unfeeling  wretches  who  had  charge  of  me  were  far 
from  being  moved  to  sympathy  by  my  bitter  grief.  "Died  in 
1799,"  said  one  of  them  with  a  sneer.  "  Why,  this  madman's  blub- 
bering over  the  grave  of  an  old  lady  who  has  been  buried  for 
about  a  hundred  years  I "  And  the  workmen  joined  in  their 
laughter  as  my  gaolers  tore  me  away  to  the  prison  where  I  was  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

*  When  we  arrived  at  the  asylum,  the  surgeon  in  attendance 
was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  opinion  that  I  was 
hopelessly  mad  thus  became  ingrained  in  his  whole  conceptions  of 
my  case.  All  this  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
I  remained  five  months  or  more  in  the  asylum,  but  I  never  saw 
any  chance  of  creating  a  more  favourable  impression  on  the  minds 
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of  the  authorities.  Mixing  as  I  did  only  with  other  patients,  I 
could  gain  no  clear  ideas  of  what  had  happened  since  I  had  taken 
my  fatal  sleep ;  and  whenever  I  endeavoured  to  question  the 
keepers,  they  amused  themselves  by  giving  me  evidently  false  and 
inconsistent  answers,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  chagrin  and  confusion. 
I  could  not  even  learn  the  actual  date  of  the  present  year,  for  one 
keeper  would  laugh  and  say  it  was  2001,  while  another  would 
confidentially  advise  me  to  date  my  petition  to  the  Commissioners, 
"Jan.  1,  A.D.  one  million."  The  surgeon,  who  never  played  me 
any  such  pranks,  yet  refused  to  aid  me  in  any  way,  lest,  as  he 
said,  he  should  strengthen  me  in  my  sad  delusion.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  I  must  be  an  historical  student,  whose  reason  had 
broken  down  through  too  close  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  he  felt  certain  that  sooner  or  later  my  friends  would  come  to 
claim  me.  He  is  a  gentle  and  humane  man,  against  whom  I  have 
no  personal  complaint  to  make ;  but  his  initial  misconception  pre- 
vented him  and  everybody  else  from  ever  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  my  story.  I  could  not  even  induce  them  to  make  inquiries 
at  my  house  at  Hampstead,  where  the  discovery  of  the  sub- 
terranean laboratory  would  have  partially  proved  the  truth  of  my 
account. 

'  Many  visitors  came  to  the  asylum  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  were  always  told  that  I  possessed  a  minute  and  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
questioned  me  about  facts  which  are  as  vivid  in  my  memory  as 
those  of  the  present  month,  and  were  much  surprised  at  the 
accuracy  of  my  replies.  But  they  only  thought  it  strange  that  so 
clever  a  man  should  be  so  very  mad,  and  that  my  information 
should  be  so  full  as  to  past  events,  while  my  notions  about  the 
modem  world  were  so  utterly  chaotic.  The  surgeon,  however, 
always  believed  that  my  reticence  about  all  events  posterior  to 
1781  was  a  part  of  my  insanity.  I  had  studied  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  so  fully,  he  said,  that  I  fancied  I  had  lived 
in  it ;  and  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  subsequent  state  of  the  world.' 

The  poor  fellow  stopped  a  while,  and  again  drew  his  sleeve 
across  his  forehead.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  and  believe 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  madman. 

*  And  how  did  you  make  your  escape  from  the  asylum  ? '  I 
asked. 

*  Now,  this  very  evening,'  he  answered  ;  *  I  simply  broke  away 
from  the  door  and  ran  down  toward  the  Strand,  till  I  came  to  a 
place  that  looked  a  little  like  St.  Martin's  Fields,  with  a  great 
column  and  some  fountains,  and  near  there  I  met  you.     It  seemed 
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to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  catch  the  York  coach  and 
get  away  from  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  You  met  me,  and 
your  look  and  name  inspired  me  with  confidence.  I  believe  you 
must  be  a  descendant  of  my  dear  brother.' 

*  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,'  I  answered  solemnly,  *  that 
every  word  of  your  story  is  true,  and  that  you  are  really  my  great- 
great-uncle.  My  own  knowledge  of  our  family  history  exactly 
tallies  with  what  you  tell  me.  I  shall  spare  no  endeavour  to  clear 
up  this  extraordinary  matter,  and  to  put  you  once  more  in  your 
true  position.' 

*  And  you  will  protect  me  ? '  he  cried  fervently,  clasping  my 
hand  in  both  his  own  with  intense  eagerness.  *  You  will  not  give 
me  up  once  more  to  the  asylum  people  ? ' 

*I  will  do  everything  on  earth  that  is  possible  for  you,'  I 
replied. 

He  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  several  times,  while 
I  felt  hot  tears  falling  upon  it  as  he  bent  over  me.  It  was  a 
strange  position,  look  at  it  how  you  will.  Grant  that  I  was  but 
the  dupe  of  a  madman,  yet  even  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  I, 
a  man  of  well-nigh  fifty,  stood  there  in  face  of  my  own  great-grand- 
father's brother,  to  all  appearance  some  twenty  years  my  junior, 
was  in  itself  an  extraordinary  and  marvellous  thing.  Both  of  us 
were  too  overcome  to  speak.  It  was  a  few  minutes,  before  we  said 
anything ,  and  then  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  made  my  hunted 
stranger  rise  up  hastily  in  terror  from  his  chair. 

*  Gracious  heavens ! '  he  cried,  *  they  have  tracked  me  hither. 
They  are  coming  to  fetch  me.  Oh,  hide  me,  hide  me,  anywhere 
from  these  wretches  I ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  two  keepers  with  a  policeman 
entered  my  room. 

*  Ah,  here  he  is  1 '  said  one  of  them,  advancing  towards  the 
fugitive,  who  shrank  away  towards  the  window  as  he  approached. 

*  Do  not  touch  him,'  I  exclaimed,  throwing  myself  in  the  way. 
*  Every  word  of  what  he  says  is  true,  and  he  is  no  more  insane 
than  I  am.' 

The  keeper  laughed  a  low  laugh  of  vulgar  incredulity.  *  Why, 
there's  a  pair  of  you,  I  do  believe,'  he  said.  '  You're  just  as  mad 
yourself  as  t'other  one.'  And  he  pushed  me  aside  roughly  to  get 
at  his  charge. 

But  the  poor  fellow,  seeing  him  come  towards  him,  seemed 
suddenly  to  grow  instinct  with  a  terrible  vigour,  and  hurled  oflF 
the  keeper  with  one  hand,  as  a  strong  man  might  do  with  a  little 
terrier.  Then,  before  we  could  see  what  he  was  meditating,  he 
jumped  upon  the  ledge  of  the  open  window,  shouted  out  loudly, 
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*  Farewell,  farewell ! '  and  leapt  with  a  spring  on  to  the  embankment 
beneath. 

All  four  of  us  rushed  hastily  down  the  three  flights  of  steps  to 
the  bottom,  and  came  below  upon  a  crushed  and  mangled  mass 
on  the  spattered  pavement.  He  was  quite  dead.  Even  the 
policeman  was  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  dreadful  way  in  which 
the  body  had  been  crushed  and  mutilated  in  its  fall,  and  at  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the  tragedy.  We  took  him  up 
and  laid  him  out  in  my  room  ;  and  from  that  room  he  was  interred 
after  the  inquest,  with  all  the  respect  which  I  should  have  paid 
to  an  undoubted  relative.  On  his  grave  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery 
I  have  placed  a  stooe  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  *  Jonathan 
Spottiswood.  Died  1881.'  The  hint  I  had  received  from  the 
keeper  prevented  me  from  saying  anything  as  to  my  belief  in  his 
story,  but  I  asked  for  leave  to  undertake  the  duty  of  his  interment 
on  the  ground  that  he  bore  my  own  surname,  and  that  no  other 
person  was  forthcoming  to  assume  the  task.  The  parochial  autho- 
rities were  glad  enough  to  rid  the  ratepayers  of  the  expense. 

At  the  inquest  I  gave  my  evidence  simply  and  briefly,  dwelling 
mainly  upon  the  accidental  nature  of  our  meeting,  and  the  facts 
as  to  his  fatal  leap.  I  said  nothing  about  the  known  disappearance 
of  Jonathan  Spottiswood  in  1781,  nor  the  other  points  which  gave 
credibility  to  his  strauge  tale.  But  from  this  day  forward  I  give 
myself  up  to  proving  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  realising  the 
splendid  chemical  discovery  which  promises  so  much  benefit  to 
mankind.  For  the  first  purpose,  I  have  offered  a  large  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  a  trap-door  in  a  coal-cellar  at  Hampstead,  leading 
into  a  subterranean  passage  aod  laboratory ;  since,  unfortunately, 
my  unhappy  visitor  did  not  happen  to  mention  the  position  of  his 
house.  For  the  second  purpose,  I  have  begun  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  properties  of  the  essential  oil  of  alchemilla,  and 
the  possibility  of  successfully  treating  it  with  carbonic  anhydride; 
since,  unfortunately,  he  was  equally  vague  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
process  and  the  proportions  of  either  constituent.  Many  people 
will  conclude  at  once,  no  doubt,  that  I  myself  have  become 
infected  with  the  monomania  of  my  miserable  namesake,  but  I  am 
determined  at  any  rate  not  to  allow  so  extraordinary  an  anaesthetic 
to  go  unacknowledged,  if  there  be  even  a  remote  chance  of  actually 
proving  its  useful  nature.  Meanwhile,  I  say  nothing  even  to  my 
dearest  friends  with  regard  to  the  researches  upon  which  I  am 
engaged. 

J.    ARBUTHNOT  WILSON. 
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If  you  have  never  read  my  work— Dr.  Dormer's  masterpiece,  as  I 
am  told  it  is  termed  by  the  profession — upon  the  Skin,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interesting  subject  of  tattooing,  you  had  better  get  it, 
because  the  book  is  becoming  exceedingly  rare.  I  may  say  without 
vanity  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  monograph  on  the  subject  that 
exists ;  for  it  is  the  only  one.  Others — hundreds  of  others — have 
written,  of  course,  upon  skin  diseases.  Indeed,  the  question  I  found 
myself  putting  to  myself  on  commencing  practice  in  London  as 
an  expert  in  that  branch  of  the  healing  art,  was,  *  What  have  they 
not  written  about?'  There  are  nowadays  but  two  methods  of 
getting  one's  name  known  and  establishing  a  medical  reputation  in 
London :  one  is  by  taking  a  house  in  Mayfair  with  an  immense 
doorplate,  and  setting  up  a  brougham  and  pair  in  which  you  sit 
well  forward  and  are  driven  rapidly  as  if  you  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  the  other  is  by  the  publication  of  some  exhaustive  treatise, 
with  coloured  plates.  Most  of  these  last,  though  often  striking 
(indeed,  once  seen,  you  will  never  forget  them),  are  to  the  unprofes- 
sional eye  by  no  means  attractive,  and  it  was  not  my  object  to 
recommend  myself  to  the  profession  only.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
any  glowing  account  of  the  nature  of  Carbuncles,  or  genial  essay 
on  Port-wine  Marks,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  comparatively  un- 
known but  picturesque  subject  of  Tattooing. 

It  was  not,  it  must  be  owned,  one  of  very  general  application, 
but  it  had  some  general  interest,  and  if  only  that  could  be  aroused 
and  concentrated  upon  Nicholas  Dormer,  his  future  would  be 
assured. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  man  to  introduce  to  the 
public  (through  the  columns  of  the  '  Medical  Mercury ')  the  case 
of  Matthew  Stevadore,  the  most  highly  coloured  and  artistically 
executed  individual  known  to  science.  He  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  Chinese  Tartary  and  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death,  but 
his  punishment  had  been  commuted  (or  extended)  to  tattooing. 
Five  others  suffered  with  him,  but  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
operation,  which  combined  the  horrors  of  sitting  for  one's  portrait 
and  vivisection.  The  victim  was  held  fast  by  four  strong  men, 
while  a  fifth,  the  artist,  worked  away  upon  him  with  a  split  reed, 
like  a  steel  pen,  for  hours.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was 
considered  finished,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  *hung  upon  the 
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line '  if  the  Chinese  Tartars  had  had  a  Boyal  Academy  in  which  to 
exhibit  him. 

The  pigments  used  are  doubtful ;  it  is  certain  they  were  not 
powdered  charcoal,  gunpowder,  or  cinnabar,  the  colours  used  by 
our  native  artists  (chiefly  marine)  for  the  same  purpose,  inasmuch 
as  *  none  of  the  particles  remained  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
true  skin  (corium),'  or  ^became  encapsuled'  (see  article  in 
'  Medical  Mercury ')  '  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.'  One  must 
conclude  that  the  work  was  performed  by  the  simple  agency  of  the 
juice  of  plants.  Yet  the  effect  produced  was  perfect.  *  So  it 
ought  to  be,'  poor  Matthew  used  to  say  with  a  groan  of  reminis- 
cence, when  complimented  upon  his  personal  appearance.  Indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  operation  hurt  him  very  much.  If  he 
had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  contribution  to  science*,  or 
even  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  *  Mercury,'  he 
might  (perhaps)  have  borne  up  better.  But  as  it  was,  those  con- 
solatory reflections  were  denied  him.  He  had  only  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  (if  he  survived)  he  would  be  the  best  illustrated 
man  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

He  looked,  when  in  nature's  garb,  as  though  the  whole  of  his 
body  was  tightly  enveloped  in  a  robe  of  the  richest  webbing. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes  he  was  covered 
with  dark  blue  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  interspaces  of 
which  were  written  characters  (testimonials,  for  all  I  know)  in  blue 
•and  red.  The  hands  were  tattooed  on  both  surfaces,  but  only  with 
inscriptions ;  probably  a  condensed  biography  of  the  artist  himself, 
with  a  catalogue  of  his  other  works.  The  blue  figures  stopped 
short  at  the  insteps,  but  the  tattooing  was  continued  on  the  feet  in 
scarlet  to  the  roots  of  the  nails.  Through  the  very  hair  of  the  scalp 
and  beard  could  be  seen  *  designs '  in  blue.  On  the  whole  body 
there  were  no  fewer  than  388  figures :  apes,  cats,  tigers,  eagles, 
storks,  swans,  elephants,  crocodiles,  snakes,  fish,  lions,  snails,  and 
men  and  women;  of  inanimate  objects  such  as  fruits,  flowers,  leaves, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  there  was  also  a  lavisli  supply  ;  and  upon  his 
forehead  on  each  side  were  two  panthers  *  regardant ' — that  is, 
looking  down  with  admiration  (as  well  they  might)  upon  this 
interesting  and  unrivalled  collection. 

Such  were  the  attractions  of  my  honest  friend  Matthew  Steva- 
dore,  who  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibition  of  them  in 
Vienna,  where  I  went  on  purpose  to  see  him.  It  may  certainly  be 
said  of  him,  if  of  anybody,  that  *  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again.'  It  has  been  remarked  that  *  beauty  is  only  skin-deep,'  but 
in  his  case  it  was  at  all  events  more  lasting  than  usual.  If  it  was 
not  *  a  joy  for  ever,'  he  retained  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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Of  course  I  incorporated  my  notes  in  the  *  Mercury '  upon  this 
case — ^after  what  had  heen  written  wpon  him,  Matthew  didn't  care 
twopence  what  was  written  about  him — in  my  work  upon  Tattooing, 
which  also  contained  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  in  colours.  It 
had  an  immense  success,  but,  strange  to  say,  did  not  increase — that 
is,  commence — my  professional  practice.  I  published  another  book 
of  a  more  scientific  kind  with  the  same  result ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had 
none.  It  was  tolerably  successful  as  medical  works  go— it  cost  the 
author  not  more  than  fifty  pounds  or  so ;  but,  as  was  remarked 
by  the  senior  surgeon  of  our  hospital,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  wag,  *  it  didn't  beat  the  tattoo  ; '  while  the  general  public  of 
course  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it. 

One  day,  however,  grim  Fortune  relaxed  into  a  smile  which 
I  took  for  goodnature,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  only  cynicism. 
A  carriage  and  pair  drove  up  tamy  door,  out  of  which  stepped  an 
eminent  personage.  There  is  a  temptation  to  leave  that  descrip- 
tion of  my  visitor  as  it  stands  ;  but  I  scorn  to  deceive  the  public, 
and  therefore  hasten  to  add  that  it  was  not  a  member  of  the  fioyal 
Family.  He  was  not  at  that  time  even  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  but 
nevertheless  he  was  a  man  of  great  importance.  I  knew  him  by 
sight  as  one  of  the  life-governors  of  our  hospital ;  and  I  knew  him 
by  report  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the  city.  A 
tall  soldier-like  fellow,  very  upright,  though  he  bore  on  his  own 
shoulders  many  a  gigantic  speculation,  and  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand that  was  quite  Napoleonic,  as  befitted  the  master  of  millions. 
Being  so  very  rich,  there  were  naturally  many  stories  afloat  con- 
cerning him,  and  all  to  his  disadvantage.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  the  case  of  all  our  great  men,  from  statesmen  to  poets.  His 
mother  was  in  the  workhouse ;  his  brother  in  penal  servitude ; 
he  had  murdered  his  first  wife,  and  was  starving  his  second. 
He  himself— -as  a  slight  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains — had  a  disease  previously  unknown  to  the  human 
species. 

If  so,  I  only  hoped  he  had  come  to  consult  me  about  it.  A 
surgeon's  duty  is  to  heal,  not  to  give  ear  to  idle  rumours.  Still,  I 
could  not  help  regarding  him  as  he  took  his  seat  in  my  study  with 
a  certain  curiosity.  His  name  was  Mostyn,  or  rather  his  card 
asserted  as  much ;  his  features  were  Caucasian,  and  suggested  Moses. 
His  speech  was  very  calm  and  deliberate,  either  the  result  of  in- 
difference to  any  change  of  fortune  that  might  possibly  befall  him, 
or  a  precautionary  measure  to  restrain  a  natural  tendency  to  talk 
through  his  nose. 

*  My  visit  here.  Dr.  Dormer,  is  a  strictly  confidential  one.  I 
trust  to  your  honour  as  a  member  of  a  chivalrous  profession — and 
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I  will  also  make  it  worth  your  while — not  to  reveal  the  nature  of 
this  application  to  any  human  being,  during  my  lifetime.' 

I  gave  my  promise,  and  kept  it.  Mr.  Mostyn — Dives  Mostyn, 
as  the  world  once  called  him — ^has  long  since  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  whoever  they  were.     He  died  in  Paddington  Workhouse. 

*  In  my  early  days,'  he  went  on,  *  I  bore  a  very  different 
character  from  that  which  I  have  since  acquired.'  Here  he 
stopped  :  he  was  obviously  in  a  difficulty.  I  hastened  to  help  him 
out  of  it. 

*  You  mean,  perhaps,'  said  I,  smiling  (as  though  it  were  of  no 
consequence),  *that  you  bore  an  indifferent  character?' 

*  Just  so,'  he  answered  ;  *  thank  you.  Not  that  I  ever  did  any- 
thing positively  discreditable.' 

I  waved  my  hand  to  intimate  that  even  if  it  had  been  so  (which 
was  incredible),  it  would  make  no  matter  to  me.  This  kind  of 
*  treatment'  in  such  cases  (to  speak  professionally),  I  have  always 
found  to  afford  immense  relief. 

*  In  youth,  however,'  proceeded  my  visitor,  *  I  was  what  is  called 
a  ne'er-do-well.  I  could  not  settle  to  anything.  Finance — of 
which,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  have  shown  myself  to  be  a  master — ^was  a 
calling  not  at  that  time  open  to  me.  I  never  had  more  than  a  few 
shillings  to  call  my  own,  and  any  attempt  to  persuade  other  people 
to  let  me  have  the  management  of  their  shillings  would  have  been 
hopeless.  The  man  was  ready,'  said  Mr.  Mostyn,  drawing  himself 
up,  *  but  the  hour  had  not  yet  struck.  I  quarrelled  with  my 
family  and  enlisted.' 

Here  he  stopped  again,  and  I  nodded ;  not  exactly  approval, 
I  hope,  but  acquiescence.  The  thing  had  happened  so  long  ago 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  censure  it;  and  besides,  it  was  not  my 
business. 

*  The  life  of  a  soldier,  Dr.  Dormer,  is  attractive  to  adventurous 
spirits,  and  though  I  never  was  an  adventurer — far  from  it — I  had 
my  dreams  of  military  glory.  They  lasted  about  three  weeks, 
when  I  deserted.' 

'  That  was  serious,'  I  observed. 

*  It  was  very  serious,  sir,  in  its  consequences.  I  was  detected, 
brought  back  again,  and — it  was  in  the  old  times,  you  see ' — he 
hesitated,  and  once  more  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  him  out 
of  his  embarrassment — 

*  I  think  I  guess  what  happened,'  I  said.  '  It  may  be  indicated 
by  a  single  letter,  may  it  not  ? ' 

*You  are  right.  The  letter  J).  It  is  branded  between  my 
shoulders.  You  are  the  great  authority  upon  "  brands  "  of  this 
description.     I  am  come  here  to  have  it  removed.' 
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*  Well,  really,  Mr.  Mostyn,'  said  I,  *  I'll  do  my  best.  But  I 
never  did  have  anything  of  this  precise  character  to  deal  with — 
just  let  me  look  at  it.' 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  things  and  bared  his  shoulders. 

*  What's  it  like  ? '  he  inquired.  *  I  have  cricked  my  neck  a 
dozen  times  in  trying  to  look  at  it.  At  the  time  it — it  happened 
— though  it  was  by  no  means  a  red-letter  day  for  me  in  the  usual 
sense — I  had  an  impression — a  very  strong  impression — that  it 
was  red.' 

*  It  is  white  now,'  I  answered,  *  or  nearly  so  ;  only  when  you 
strike  it — see ' 

'  I  can't  see,'  returned  the  patient  testily. 

*  Quite  true  :  I  beg  yoiu:  pardon.  You  must  take  my  word  for 
it  that  when  you  strike  it,  it  becomes  red  again.' 

*  It's  quite  visible,  I  conclude,  whatever  colour  it  is  ? .  eh, 
doctor?' 

^  Well,  yes,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is.' 

*  You  could  read  it  ten  feet  off,  I  dare  say  ?  Come,  be  frank 
with  me.' 

*  I  am  not  near-sighted,  my  dear  sir,'  I  replied,  *  and  therefore 
could  read  it  at  twenty.     It's  a  very  large  letter.' 

*  I  don't  doubt  it,'  he  answered  grimly.  *  It  seemed  to  me  at 
one  time  that  I  was  all  D.  I  must  look  like  one  of  those  sand- 
wich-men who  go  about  with  capitals  between  their  shoulders.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Mostyn,  of  course  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
make  use  of  such  a  parallel,  but  since  you  mention  it,  it  does 
remind  one  of  some  sort  of  advertising  medium.  There  are  many 
things  so  advertised,'  I  added  consolingly,  *  of  a  most  respectable 
character.' 

^  No  doubt,'  he  answered  drily.  *  My  D  must  look  like  some- 
thing theological  and  denunciatoi7.' 

*  Or  a  certain  famoiis  sherry,'  said  I,  falling  into  his  humour. 
'  Ah,  but  that's  not  brandied,'  he  answered  bitterly. 

I  confess  I  compassionated  my  visitor  sincerely.  To  a  man  in 
his  position,  it  must  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  have  this  tell- 
tale memento  of  the  past  about  him.  And,  after  all,  I  knew  for 
certain  nothing  worse  about  him  than  that  he  had  had  a  distaste 
for  the  army  which,  indeed,  I  shared  with  him.  He  had  evidently, 
a  great  deal  of  humour,  which,  in  a  private  soldier,  must  be  a  very 
dangerous  possession.  '  There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war,'  as  the 
preacher  says,  unless  you  can  purchase  it ;  so  that  really  he  had 
had  no  alternative  but  to  desert. 

I  think  my  visitor  read  something  of  my  thoughts,  for  he 
observed :    *  You  see,  this  may  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  me, 
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Dr.  Dormer.    People  may  say  things  behind  my  back  and  wel- 
come, but  if  they  saw  things  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  don't  bathe  in  public,  I  conclude,'  said  I  consol- 
ingly. 

*  No,  but  there  are  always  risks.  I  might  be  run  over  by  a 
cab  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  dis- 
closiure  makes  me  miserable.  The  higher  I  get  in  the  financial 
world,  the  more  dangerous  my  position  appears  to  me.  I  have 
been  twice  "  decorated  "  by  foreign  Governmettts ;  just  imagine  if 
it  should  come  to  be  known  that  I  had  been  decorated  by  my 
own,  though  (as  we  say  in  the  House  of  Commons)  "  in  another 
place."' 

I  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Mostyn  was  in  the  House.  Indeed, 
that  circumstance  was  merely  a  sort  of  pendant  or  corollary  to  bis 
eminent  position.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  mark,  though 
until  that  morning,  of  course,  I  had  never  known  how  very  literally 
he  was  so. 

*  The  question  is,  doctor,'  he  continued  gravely,  *  can  you  take 
it  out?' 

The  phrase  he  used  was  a  ridiculous  one;  a  mark  of  that 
sort  was  not  like  the  initials  on  a  stolen  pocket-handkerchief, 
to  be  picked  out  and  smoothed  away,  and  I  frankly  told  him 
so. 

*The  trace  of  the  branding-iron  is  then  indelible,  I  con- 
clude?' 

He  was  very  cool,  but  I  noticed  his  voice  trembled  in  alluding 
to  the  instrument  of  his  disgrace. 

'  I  am  afraid  so.  Science — or  at  least  my  science — knows  no 
means  of  eradicating  it.  There  is,  indeed,  one  method  by  means 
of  which  your  secret  may  be  preserved.' 

*  Name  it,  and  then  name  whatever  fee  you  please,'  he  ex- 
claimed excitedly. 

*  Well,  you  could  be  branded  again  in  the  same  place  with 
something  different — some  mark  of  good  conduct,  for  example.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  put  on  his  hat  and  other  garments. 

*  Thank  you  for  your  obliging  offer,'  he  said,  '  but  I  have  had 
enough  of  that.' 

It  was  obvious  that  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  upon  the 
point,  so  I  did  not  press  it,  and  we  parted  excellent  friends. 

The  great  financier's  visit,  even  had  I  done  him  any  good, 
could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  of  no  advantage  to 
me  in  the  way  of  advertisement ;  and  as  matters  stood,  except  for 
his  fee,  I  was  not  a  halfpenny  the  better  of  it. 

For  six  months  afterwards  I  had  no  patient  of  any  importance, 
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and  almost  began  to  think  that  my  studies  in  tattooing  were  to 
have  no  practical  result  whatever.  And  yet  the  old  house-sur- 
geon at  St.  Kitts  Hospital,  who  was  reckoned  a  sagacious  man,  had 
given  me  this  advice  :  *  My  dear  Dormer,  be  a  specialist ;  do  not 
attenuate  your  intelligence  by  vague  and  general  studies ;  apply 
yourself  to  one  thing  only — "  the  little  toe  and  its  ailments,"  for 
example — and  stick  to  it.' 

One  day  a  young  lady  called  to  consult  me.  She  came  in  a 
hack  cab,  but  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  was  used  to  a  carriage 
and  pair. 

'  I  cannot  give  you  my  name/  fc?he  said,  *  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  not  to  seek  for  it.' 

I  bowed  and  assured  her  that  I  had  no  vulgar  curiosity  of 
that  kind,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  necessary,  for 
professional  reasons,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  her  circum- 
stances. 

*  My  case,'  she  said,  smiling,  *  is  scarcely  one  to  require  such  a 
revelation.  However,  my  position  in  life  is  good.  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  of  title.  It  is  on  account  of  that 
circumstance  that  I  am  paying  you  this  visit.' 

She  looked  so  beautiful  and  blushed  so  charmingly,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  a  professional  man  I  should  have  envied  that  gentle- 
man very  much.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  building  a  little 
romance  about  her  in  my  own  mind  :  perhaps  she  didn't  like  the 
man,  who,  being  of  title,  was  permitted  by  her  family  to  persecute 
her  with  his  attentions ;  and  it  might  be  that  she  was  come  to 
me  to  be  tattooed  in  some  temporary  manner  in  order  to  choke 
him  oflf.  Her  next  words,  however,  showed  that  this  supposition 
was  quite  unfounded. 

'  I  love  the  gentleman,  you  must  understand,  doctor,  very  truly, 
and  all  my  hopes  are  centred  in  him ;  but,' — here  she  began  to 
stammer  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  like  some  lovely  foreigner 
speaking  broken  English — *  but,  a  long  time  ago '  (my  visitor  was 
not  more  than  eighteen  at  most),  *  many  years,  in  fact,  I  formed  a 
girlish  affection  for  my  cousin  Tom.' 

*  That  very  often  happens,'  I  said  encouragingly,  for  she  had 
come  to  a  dead  stop.  *  First  love  is  like  the  measles  (except  that 
you  catch  it  again),  and  leaves  no  trace  behind  it.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  replied  ;  *  in  my  case,  it  left  a  very 
considerable  one.' 

*  Perhaps  you  had  an  exceptionally  tender  heart,'  I  said,  turning 
my  hands  over  in  professional  sympathy ;  *  such  scars,  however,  are 
not  ineradicable.' 
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*  Quite  true,'  she  said ;  *  and  even  if  they  are,  they  are  not  seen, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  main  point.' 

Then  I  knew  of  course  that  she  was  a  young  lady  of  fashion, 
and  that  sentiment  would  be  thrown  away  upon  her. 

*The  fact  is,'  she  continued  with  some  abruptness,  *I  may 
confess  at  once  that  I  made  a  great  fool  of  myself  with  Cousin 
Tom,  and  in  a  moment  of  mutual  devotion  we  tattooed  our  names 
upon  one  another's  arms.  In  his  case  it  mattered  nothing,  but 
as  for  me,  I  was  very  soon  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.' 

'  You  quarrelled  with  your  cousin,  perhaps  ? '  I  suggested 
slily. 

*  Of  course  I  quarrelled  with  him  ;  but  whether  that  happened 
or  not,  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  have 
been  just  the  same.  The  idea  of  putting  on  ball  costume  was  out 
of  the  question  with  a  big  "  Tom  "  on  my  arm,  such  as  schoolboys 
cut  on  the  back  of  a  tree.  I  had  to  affect  a  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion which  compelled  me  always  to  wear  high  dresses.  Think  of 
that,  sir.' 

*  A  most  deplorable  state  of  things,'  I  murmured. 

*  Well,  I  got  used  to  thatj  and  might  in  time  have  come  to  regard 
the  matter  with  calmness ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  comparative 
absence  of  personal  attractions,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  affections  of  a  very  estimable  young  nobleman,  and 
hence  the  affair  becomes  much  more  serious.  Some  day  or 
another,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  out  that  hateful  "  Tom  "  upon 
my  arm.' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  a  possibility  of  it,'  I  assented  gravely. 

^  Well,  that  would  be  a  dreadful  blow  to  him,  I'm  sure ;  he  is 
very  sensitive  and  slightly  jealous ;  and  I  have  come  to  you  to 
have  that  dreadful  word  erased.' 

With  that  she  turned  up  her  sleeve,  and  on  her  white  shoulder 
it  was  true  enough  the  word  '  Tom '  was  very  legibly  engraved, 
though  fortunately  not  quite  so  much  at  large  as  she  had  led  me 
to  expect. 

*  It  does  not  look  to  me  to  have  been  done  in  gunpowder  as 
usual,'  observed  I  after  a  careful  scrutiny. 

'  It  wasn't,'  she  answered  peevishly ;  *  it  was  done  in  slate- 
pencil,  which  we  scraped  together  (idiots  that  we  were)  on  the 
same  plate.' 

*  It's  very  well  done,'  I  answered ;  *  that  is,  from  a  tattooing 
point  of  view.  May  I  ask  if  the  christian  name  of  your  cousin 
Tom  has  any  resemblance  to  that  of  your  intended  husband  ? ' 

'  No,  not  the  least.     Why  do  you  ask  ? '  r\r\n\o 
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*  Well,  if  it  had  been  anything  similar — such  as  John,  you  see — 
we  might  have  converted  Tom  into  John,  and  nobody  would  have 
been  any  the  wiser ;  indeed,  the  young  man  would  have  taken  it  as 
a  very  pretty  and  original  compliment.' 

'  That  would  have  been  a  capital  plan,'  assented  the  young  lady 
admiringly ;  '  unfortunately,  however,  his  name  is  Alexis.' 

As  substitution  was  impossible,  I  was  compelled  to  try  erasure, 
and  even  that  was  a  very  diflScult  job.  I  had  no  idea  that  powdered 
slate-pencil  could  be  so  permanent.  In  the  end,  by  persevering 
with  infusions  of  milk,  I  contrived  to  tone  down  the  objectionable 
*  Tom  '  to  a  vague  inscription  such  as  to  a  man  of  research  would 
have  suggested  Nineveh  or  the  Moabite  stone ;  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Alexis,  however,  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  the 
result  of  an  unusually  successful  vaccination,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  that  was  the  view  he  took  of  it. 

As  for  the  young  lady,  she  showed  her  gratitude  in  a  very 
practical  way,  and  I  owe  a  considerable  portion  of  my  present 
extensive  practice  to  her  good  oflBces.  In  my  whole  experience, 
however,  I  have  never  had  a  more  delicate  case  than  hers. 

JAMES   PAYN. 
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IS^tons^t  ^&tk  to  ti)e  H^orlti. 

My  name  is  David  Habbajam — an  ugly  name  doubtless,  but 
then  I  am  an  ugly  man  to  match.  It's  a  name  I  am  rather  proud 
of,  though,  because  there  are  so  very  few  of  oiur  family  up  and 
down  the  country — the  north  country,  as  a  rule.  I  was  an  un- 
settled body  when  young,  and  waoted  to  make  my  fortune  in  a 
hurry  ;  I  came  to  London  early  in  life,  took  a  situation  in  a  steam- 
boat company  at  twenty-two  shillings  a  week,  rose  to  thirty 
shillings  by  degrees,  married  and  settled  on  that  last  amount,  lost 
my  wife  when  our  baby  was  only  two  weeks  old  and  wanted  a 
mother  badly,  lost  my  situation  in  the  winter  months,  and  had  to 
go  on  the  parish — baby  and  all ;  came  out  in  the  spring  and  went 
on  active  steam- boat  service  again,  lived  or  tried  to  live  for* 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  after  that,  brought  up  little  Em  in  the 
way  she  should  go — and  she  went  it,  heaven  be  praised,  as  straight 
as  any  die — broke  my  leg  in  two  places,  and  had  it  set  any  how  by 
a  Guy's  youth  who  was  at  the  hospital  for  practice  and  trying  to 
get  handy  by  degrees,  had  one  leg  shorter  than  another,  and 
limped  worse  than  a  cat,  became  a  kind  of  half-superannuated 
fellow  in  the  business,  and,  though  not  considered,  as  they  told  me 
kindly  once,  *  of  much  account,'  was  reduced  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  and  put  on  to  night  duty,  which  means  taking  care  of  the 
pier  after  the  work  is  over,  and  seeing  that  nobody  runs  away  with 
it.  A  quiet  occupation,  and  the  only  change  about  it  is  in  the 
weather,  as  a  rule,  and  that  is  as  full  of  variety  as  ever  it  can  stick. 

Still,  I  got  used  to  it.  I  was  not  a  delicate  man,  I  was  not  an 
old  man.  Barring  my  infirmity,  I  was  well  and  strong  at  four- 
and-fifty  years  of  age,  though  people  said  I  looked  four-and-sixty 
at  the  least,  and  grew  uglier  with  every  blessed  day. 

I  was  a  melancholy  man ;  a  few  considered  me  a  cross,  ill- 
grained  kind  of  fellow,  but  that  was  a  libel  at  the  outset.  I  can't 
say  that  I  was  of  a  happy  disposition :  I  had  nothing  to  make  me 
particularly  happy,  goodness  knows.  Stumping  about  a  wet  windy 
shanty  on  the  river  from  nightfall  to  six  in  the  morning,  with  a 
red  lamp  to  mind,  and  a  landing-stage,  a  boat,  two  mops,  a  pail, 
and  a  coil  of  rope  for  company,  with  the  dark  river  rushing  by  you, 
and  the  big  black  arch  of  the  bridge  spread  over  head  like  a  high- 
pitched  cell  —and  where's  the  fun,  I  wonder  ?  I  couldn't  see  it, 
and  so  I  grew  a  little  dull  and  doleful.  *  Dull  David,'  I  was 
called.     I  was  set  apart  from  life,  you  see,  almost  clean  done  for, 

uiyiiizfcju  uy  x—j  v^x^^fpt  in- 
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I  accepted  the  position  with  philosophy — I  didn't  fret — I  didn't 
know  that  I  cared  much,  I  tried  hard  not  to  think  about  it.  It 
was  no  use  thinking.  It  was  this  or  the  Union,  and  I  preferred 
iKi%.  If  I  went  home  after  duty  and  slept  the  greater  part  of  the 
day^  I  wanted  rest  and  warmth,  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
awake  for,  that  I  was  certain.  Em  had  gone  away ;  she  had  married 
the  head  gamekeeper  at  Estfield  three  years  ago,  and  was  happier 
with  her  husband  and  two  little  children  than  ever  I  could  have 
made  her  in  Cherry  Gardens  Court,  Snowfields.  And  it  was  she 
and  her  letters  to  me  that  kept  me  from  being  the  cross,  ill-grained 
fellow  that  the  company's  men  tried  to  make  me  out.  She  was 
my  guardian  angel,  God  bless  her.  And  like  her  mother  too, 
growing  more  like  her  every  day,  and  so  a  better  woman  never 
lived. 

Em  kept  life  pretty  bearable  to  me,  far  off  as  she  was,  and  it 
was  of  her  I  could  think  in  my  night  duty  on  the  pier,  making 
time  pass  comfortably,  and  the  grey  sky  come  up  suddenly  before 
I  was  aware  of  it.  A  fortnight  in  the  year  the  company  let  me, 
at  my  own  expense,  go  down  into  the  country  for  my  holidays, 
and  there  I  was  happy,  if  you  like,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
was  this  I  lived  for,  and  I  was  no  sooner  back  on  duty  again,  than 
I  was  counting  the  weeks  before  I  should  be  down  at  Em's  next 
year.  And  Em's  husband,  though  a  little  rough,  was  a  hearty 
fellow,  and  not  sorry  to  see  me.  I  liked  Em's  husband — a  sensible, 
hard-headed  man :  I  like  him  still,  a  little. 

It  was  winter  time,  and  the  most  trying  of  times,  when  this 
story  begins,  when  I  might  say,  for  the  matter  of  that,  life 
began  again  for  me  and  I  had  lots  to  think  about,  and  found  my- 
self not  po  shut  away  from  everybody  and  everything  as  I  had 
fancied  that  I  was. 

It  was  not  far  ofif  Christmas  time,  getting  on  fast  into 
December.  The  weather  had  been  *  muggy '  for  the  time  of  year, 
damp  and  muggy,  with  uncomfortable  mists  stealing  up  the  river 
and  stopping  on  the  river  day  as  well  as  night,  and  putting  an  end 
to  business  right  oflF.  The  mist  was  on  the  river,  thick  as  soup, 
on  the  night  I  am  about  to  speak  of.  I  might  have  been  up  in  a 
balloon  or  down  a  coal  mine,  for  the  difference  it  was  to  this  slaty 
atmosphere  aroimd  me.  Looking  down,  I  could  hear  the  water 
murmuring  as  it  sped  along,  but  I  could  not  see  it  that  night, 
and  the  light  behind  the  red  glass,  which  I  had  trimmed  twice, 
looked  weak  and  wretched,  and  sputtered  fretfully  in  the  damp  air 
which  oozed  in  somehow  to  it.  Odd  it  was  that  I  was  actually 
nervous  that  night,  I  who  was  xised  to  everything,  and  had  no  nerves 
worth  mentioning.    When  I  had  locked  the  two  doors  of  the 
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pier,  one  on  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  great  bridge,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  stone  steps,  I  felt,  I  remember,  as  if  I  had 
locked  myself  in  a  new  strange  place,  in  which  I  had  never  been 
before.  I  could  hardly  see  about  the  pier ;  I  shambled  and 
stumbled  awkwardly,  and  was  more  lame  then  usual ;  there  were 
odd  voices  on  the  river,  and  shouts  occasionally  from  men  on  fog- 
bound barges,  and  vessels  moored  mid-stream,  and  the  grey  pall 
grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and  settled  down  completely  on  me,  as 
the  night  stole  by.  I  began  to  think  it  was  not  difficult  to  walk 
slap  off  the  pier  into  the  river  in  this  darkness,  and  be  swirled 
away  for  ever,  with  Em  and  Em's  husband,  and  her  two  little  kids, 
all  girls,  never  a  bit  the  wiser,  or  thinking  and  grieving  perhaps 
that  I  had  done  it  on  purpose  to  get  away  for  good  from  such  uncom- 
fortable work.  I  was  not  certain  that  night  of  any  step  I  took,  the 
landing-stage  was  in  my  way,  and  the  two  mops  were  all  over  the 
place,  and  a  step  or  two  from  the  red  light  was  to  lose  sight  of  it 
completely,  and  to  wonder  presently  where  on  earth  it  was,  and  if 
I  should  be  lucky  enough  to  come  across  it  soon. 

I  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  fog  to  clear,  and  listened  to  the 
noises  on  the  river.  I  had  to  doze  away  the  time  till  morning.  I 
was  helpless,  and  could  see  nothing  and  do  nothing.  If  my  vigil 
were  broken  that  night  by  anything  strange  and  unforeseen,  I  felt 
that  I  should  be  as  helpless  as  a  baby,  and  when  the  clocks  were 
booming  one  in  the  morning  from  a  score  of  steeples  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  strange  and  unforeseen  occurred.  Suddenly — I 
remember  it  all  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday — somebody  tried  the 
doors  which  I  had  locked,  and  which  shut  the  pier  off  from  the 
damp  stone  steps  outside.  I  was  sitting  on  the  long  wooden  seat 
under  the  recess,  where  passengers  waited  out  of  the  rain  very  fre- 
quently, when  the  doors  were  shaken,  pressed  against  and  mttled 
by  somebody  very  persistent  in  vain  efforts  to  get  upon  the  pier, 
some  one  ignorant  of  pier  management,  and  who  had  doubtless 
thought  that  at  all  hours  of  the  night  it  was  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

I  was  a  little  startled,  though  I  had  known  a  policeman  now 
and  then  come  down  for  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  me,  or  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  as  much  on  duty  as  he  was,  but  I  should  have  heard  the 
clomp  of  his  boots  descending  the  steps,  and  been  ready  to  give 
good  night  or  morniug  to  him.  But  this  was  a  person  who  had 
sneaked  down  in  the  fog  shadows,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  pier, 
and  been  balked  by  the  closed  doors. 

'\Mio's  there  ?  '  I  called  out;  ''does  anybody  want  me?' 

Of  course  I  got  no  answer — I  did  not  expect  an  answer — 
probably  I  had  surprised  the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  door 
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as  much  as  I  had  been  surprised  myself.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
a  deep,  dead  silence,  and  I  could  fancy,  being  of  a  fanciful  turn 
that  night,  that  some  poor,  world-driven  soul,  to  whom  the 
thoughts  of  the  river  were  thoughts  of  peace  and  rest,  was  cower- 
ing down  in  fear  of  detection  on  the  dark,  wet  steps  of  the  bridge. 
I  called  again,  and  got  no  answer ;  I  unlocked  the  door,  and  saw 
nothing  but  fog,  thick  and  dense  and  grey,  before  me ;  I  called  a 
third  time,  *  Who  is  it  ?  What's  the  matter?  '  Then  I  shut  the 
door  and  locked  myself  in  again,  and  sat  down  to  ponder  on  the 
reason  for  it  all,  and  to  think  it  was  very  likely  that  my  first  idea 
was  pretty  near  the  mark.  Ay — and  so  it  was.  For,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  there  was  an  awful  shriek,  a  regular  blood-curdler 
coming  upon  one  suddenly  and ,  turning  me  all  cold ;  and  then 
followed  the  splash,  crash  into  the  water,  the  old  bad  last  chapter 
of  a  lost  life  and  a  lost  soul.  I  had  heard  it  more  than  once  before 
in  my  long  service  at  the  river's  edge.  I  had  read  of  it  twenty 
times,  but  I  had  never  felt  like  this,  or  so  excited  under  the 
common  circumstances  of  man  or  woman's  blank  despair,  and 
desperate  rush  away  from  it. 

I  forgot  my  nervousness,  I  was  singularly  on  the  alert,  and 
with  all  my  wits  about  me.  On  the  pier  there  was  always  a  boat 
in  readiness  to  be  lowered  by  a  crane  into  the  water,  and  after  one 
shout  myself  for  help,  I  lowered  the  boat,  and  flopped  in  as  if  I  had 
been  a  young,  strong  man  of  one-and-twenty.  I  knew  the  state  of 
the  tide,  and  which  way  it  was  moving,  and  had  it  been  a  clear, 
bright  night,  with  only  a  little  star-shine  to  help  me,  I  should 
have  been  almost  able  to  guess  the  exact  spot  where  the  white  face 
would  come  up  first  and  stare  at  the  sky.  I  could  guess  at  it  now, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  if  the  party  had  jumped  well  into  the 
water;  a  fair  headlong  plunge  and  he  or  she  would  meet  the 
current  coming  on  fast  beneath  the  bridge,  be  swirled  towards  the 
pier,  or  else  go  spinning  round  and  round  a  bit  more  to  the  other 
side  of  the  arch.  I  rowed  out  into  the  fog  and  listened ;  I  called 
out  again,  I  heard  the  water  lapping  strangely  by  me,  and  I  leaned 
forwards  and  put  out  my  arms  with  a  sudden  eagerness,  which  was 
just  like  as  if  I  had  been  told  to  do  it,  and  there  came  against 
them,  into  them,  the  wet,  silent  form  of  man  or  woman,  whose 
garments  I  did  not  leave  go  of  again.  I  held  cm  like  grim  death, 
and  screamed  for  help.  I  tried  to  raise  the  body  into  the  boat, 
but  it  was  beyond  my  strength ;  I  nearly  ended  my  own  span  of 
life  that  night  in  my  efforts ;  I  lifted  the  head  above  water  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  drifted  up  the  river  with  my  burden ;  the  boat 
bumped  against  the  side  of  a  barge,  and  I  thought  that  all  was 
really  over  then ;  I  held  on  to  the  dress,  a  woman's  diess  I  knew 
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at  last,  and  then  suddenly  assistance  came,  and  there  was  much 
shouting  and  commotion,  and  by-and-by  I  seemed  to  wake  out  of 
a  dream  to  find  myself  with  some  ten  or  twenty  people  round  me, 
all  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  bridge,  one  with  a  lantern  held 
very  closely  to  the  features  of  a  woman  drenched  to  death.  But 
there  was  life  in  her,  and  we  found  it  too,  and  presently  she  was 
looking  wonderingly  at  the  lantern,  and  at  the  shadows  of  the 
people  round  about  her. 

'  Better  take  her  to  the  hospital,  now,'  was  suggested,  and  away 
the  poor  wild  creature  was  carried,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
*  There's  the  end  of  the  story  again,  I  hope,  and  no  further  bother 
about  it.'  I  was  just  getting  old  enough  to  object  to  bother,  and 
I  hoped  that  the  woman  would  be  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  recovery 
and  then  let  go  her  way  repentant — I  was  thankful  I  had  not  seen 
a  policeman  in  the  crowd  to  book  the  case,  and  it  had  all  been 
done  neatly  and  quickly  by  the  riverside  folk  astir  that  foggy 
night. 

But  to  get  on  with  this  part  of  the  story,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  I  was  out  of  my  reckoning  and  that  the  police  knew  of  the 
matter,  for  the  next  morning  at  eleven  of  the  clock  there  was  I 
deprived  of  my  usual  rest  to  dance  attendance  before  a  magistrate 
as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  what  the  papers  call  *  attempted  suicide,' 
and  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  it.  And  there  was  the  woman  I  had 
saved  too,  peering  at  me  from  the  dock  as  curiously  as  I  glanced 
askew  at  her  when  called  upon  to  give  my  evidence.  The  woman 
I  had  brought  back  to  this  odd  world  of  ours,  and  who  without  me 
would  have  been  a  poor,  dead,  drowned  thing  by  this  time,  with 
nothing  more  to  trouble  her,  looked  at  me  too,  almost  imploringly, 
I  fancied.  She  seemed  as  if  she  was  somebody  who  belonged  to 
me  now  that  I  had  hooked  her  out  of  the  Thames,  and  found  her 
for  myself.  *  Findings  are  keepings,'  people  say,  and  pt»,rhap9  this 
poor  bit  of  mortal  wreckage  had  fallen  to  my  share,  though  what 
to  do  with  it  I  should  never  know.  At  all  events,  it  was  strange 
that  I  should  feel  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  her  already — a 
tremendous  desire  to  be  of  service  to  her — a  feeling  that  her  life 
was  part  of  my  own  and  belonging  to  me  who,  for  better  or  worse, 
had  snatched  it  from  death,  and  set  it  going  again.  You  see  I 
felt  poetical  over  it,  and  that  was  a  bad  sign  for  a  fellow  like  me, 
and  most  uncommon  strange.  But  there  are  heaps  of  stranger 
things  to  come,  or  this  would  never  have  been  written.  I'm  not 
so  fond  of  writing,  mind  you,  it's  a  sight  too  much  trouble  for 
me,  though  I'm  a  bit  handy  with  my  pen,  Em  says,  when  I'm  put 
to  it. 

Eachel  Seeley — that  was  the  name  of  the  young  woman  in 
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charge,  and  Tvho  was  accommodated  with  a  chair,  owing  to  her 
still  being  weak  and  ill — ^got  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  was 
acquitted  with  a  mild  caution  from  the  magistrate  not  to  be  fo 
foolish  ever  any  more.  I  got  her  off,  no  doubt,  for  she  said  nothing 
for  herself  much. 

*  I  don't  remember  anything,'  was  her  defence — if  this  was 
meant  for  a  defence,  or  an  excuse — *  I  found  myself  in  the  water, 
where  he  saved  me.     That's  all  I  seem  to  know.' 

She  pointed  to  me,  David  Habbajam,  when  she  talked  of  my 
share  in  the  business,  and  I  felt  quite  a  hero  when  the  magistrate 
complimented  me  upon  my  courage  and  presence  of  mind — I 
never  had  either  of  those  accomplishments  in  all  my  life ! — and 
thought  I  was  deserviug  of  some  recompense,  considering  my  age, 
which  he  need  not  have  made  such  a  fuss  over,  and  gave  me  out 
of  the  poor-box  ten  shillings,  which  in  my  independent  spirit  I 
was  half  inclined  to  shy  at  him. 

But  nevertheless,  it  was  I  who  got  Rachel  Seeley  off,  and  who 
tried  to  get  her  off  with  all  my  might,  thinking  she  had  suffered 
enough,  and  been  driven  hard  enough  to  get  into  the  Thames 
at  all — thinking,  too,  that  she  did  not  remember  anything,  or 
know  what  she  was  doing  on  that  December  night.  She  was  from 
the  country,  and  that  told  in  her  favour ;  she  might  have  fancied 
that  steamboats  went  on  all  night,  for  that  matter,  and  she  lodged 
Nine  Elms  way,  and  perhaps  wanted  to  get  home  by  water ;  and  she 
had  knocked  and  rattled  at  the  closed  door  with  an  evident  wish 
to  make  herself  heard,  and  then  when  she  had  turned  and  gone 
down  the  steps — thinking  herself  in  the  right  way  at  last — she 
did  not  forget  to  scream  for  help,  I  said,  when  she  found  herself 
in  the  water  by  mistake. 

And  so  Bachel  Seeley  got  off,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  was;  her  good-looking,  hard  face  did  not 
brighten  up  much  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  release ;  she  bowed 
her  head  as  if  by  way  of  thanks,  or  *  good  morning  to  you,'  to  the 
magistrate,  then  gravely  and  sadly  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  held 
out  her  hand.  We  were  fifty  yards  beyond  the  station-house  at  that 
time. 

'  You  might  have  lost  your  own  life  in  trying  to  save  mine. 
You  will  let  me  say  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  that — if  I 
had  had  time  to  be  sorry  about  anything — Mr.  Habbajam,'  she 
added. 

*  Ah !  well,  I  hope  you  won't  come  my^way  at  that  time  of 
night  again,'  I  said. 

*  I  hope  not,'  was  her  thoughtful  answer ;  *  I  think  not.'  j 

*  For,*  I  added,  when  we  were  well  out  of  earshot  of  the  last 
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policeman,  ^  it  was  no  accident  that  took  you  down  there — ^and 
no  ignorant  mistake.' 

'  I  didn't  say  it  was,'  was  the  calm  reply. 

*  You  meant  to  do  it.' 

'  Yes — I  meant  to  do  it,'  she  confessed,  looking  at  me  steadily 
with  two  dark  bright  eyes,  which  did  not  flinch  from  mine. 

*  I'm  grieved  to  hear  it,  young  woman,'  I  remarked.  '  You 
should  have  known  better  and  thought  better  than  that.' 

*It's  easy  to  preach,  ain't  it?'  she  answered  moodily.  *Oh, 
the  heaps  of  good  advice  I  have  had  in  my  time  I  the  lots  of 
friendly  warnings,  and  the  waste  of  breath  it  was !  And  alivays 
is,'  she  added  philosophically,  ^  to  most  of  us.' 

^  To  most  self-willed  women.     Ay,  that's  true.' 

*  Men  and  women,  for  the  matter  of  that.    Good  morning.* 

*  INIight  I  ask,  Bachel  Seeley,  where  you  are  going  now  ? ' 

She  looked  at  me  again — I  could  almost  fency  there  was  gipsy 
blood  in  her — her  face  was  so  dark-skinned,  unless  it  was  by  the 
shock  of  last  night's  desperation  which  had  given  an  extra  depth 
of  colour  to  it. 

^  I  don't  know,'  she  answered  frankly. 

'  You  said  in  court  you  were  living  at  Nine  Elms.' 

^  I  said  so — yes.' 

*  The  police  are  sure  to  have  made  inquiries,  and  found  out 
that  it  was  all  true,  before  you  went  up  this  morning.' 

*  Very  likely.  They  didn't  know  there  that  I  went  away  for 
good  last  night.' 

*  Then  you  are  not  going  back  to  Nine  Elms  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  answered. 

*  And  don't  know  where  you  are  going  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  least.' 

*  Poor  woman  1 '  I  murmured,  more  to  myself  than  to  her,  but 
she  responded  quickly. 

*  Oh !  don't  pity  me.  I  don't  want  pity,  and  I  don't  deserve 
it,  and  it's  no  business  of  yours  1 ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  is  business  of  mine,'  I  said.  *  Yov, 
are  business  of  mine ;  I've  brought  you  back  to  the  world,  and 
I've  a  right  to  know  what  you're  going  to  do  in  it  now  you  ai-e 
back.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  let  me  be  1 '  she  muttered ;  *  and  what  was  the 
good  of  all  the  trouble  you  took  ? ' 

*  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  I  said ;  ^  that's  in  other  hands,  lass.* 

*  Oh  I  you  are  a  religious  man,'  she  remarked,  looking  afraid  of 
me  for  the  first  time;  *  I  thought  as  much.* 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  I  replied ;  *  don't  make  any  mjgj^^fe)at  Ijjat.' 
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I  was  not  a  religious  man,  but  I  need  not  have  been  so  in- 
dignant at  the  charge.  I  only  wanted  to  know  more  concerning 
Eachel  Seeley,  and  I  was  afraid  of  frightening  her  away  right  off, 
she  seemed  so  scared  at  my  *  serious '  talk  I  So  I  tried  to  make 
out  to  her  that  there  wasn't  a  scrap  of  religion  in  me ;  and  I  wasn't 
wide  of  the  mark,  surely.  What  time  had  I  had,  before  I  broke 
my  leg  in  two  places,  to  be  religious  ?  I  wondered.  And  didn't 
I  sleep  all  day  like  a  dormouse,  Sunday  and  all,  and  with  never  a 
chance  of  going  into  a  church,  or  just  half  a  chance  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  days  were  longer  and 
night  duty  shorter.     And  then  I  didn't  go  1 

^  I  suppose,'  I  ventured  to  remark,  *  you  are  able  to  get  work, 
and  can  work  ?  ' 

*  I'm  not  fond  of  work,'  she  confessed ;  ^  and  if  I  were,  who's  to 
give  it  to  me  ? ' 

*  It's  worth  trying  after.' 
'  I  have  tried.' 

*  Well,  you  must  try  again.' 

*  I  don't  know  anybody  in  London  who  would  trust  me,' 
'We'll  see  about  that.' 

'  We  1 '  she  repeated,  with  a  little  natural  surprise. 

*  Yes.  I  shall  trust  you,  for  one,'  I  said ;  *  and  as  you  don't 
know  what  is  to  be  done — and  as  I  have  a  sort  of  share  in  you 
for  fishing  you  out  of  the  water  on  my  own  account — I  mean  to 
trust  you  with  one  week's  lodging,  which  my  landlady,  who  has  a 
furnished  top  room  in  Cherry  Gardens  Court,  will  let  you  have  on 
my  recommendation,  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  week  will 
give  you  time  to  lopk  round,  and  perhaps  to  find  work  enough  to 
pay  me  back  the  rent.  It's  not  much  of  a  chance — but  there  it 
is.  And  it's  only  for  one  week,  understand.  No  more — I  can't 
afford  any  more.' 

This  was  my  artfulne^,  as  if  I  wasn't  going  on,  if  necessary, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month — which  I  couldn't  have  done 
comfortably,  though  I  had  intended  to  try  it,  if  things  had  not 
turned  out  differently,  and  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  said  to  me, 

*  Thank  you,  David  Habbajam,Ill  take  my  chance,  then,  for  a  week.^ 

*  That's  bravely  said,  Eachel.' 

.    *  And  I  may  say  presently,  God  bless  you  for  it,'  she  added. 

*  I  can't  yet.    For  I  don't  see.' 

«  Don't  see  what?' 

^  What  is  to  come  of  it  all,'  she  answered. 
'  Well,  no  more  do  I.' 

And  there  was  nothing  more,  surely,  and  both  she  and  I 
thought  of  that  a  short  while  afterwards.     We  couldn't  help  think-. 
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iDg  of  it,  either  of  us  ;  it  was  not  likely  to  get  out  of  our  heads 
again. 

Bachel  Seeley  was  received  gladly  as  a  lodger  by  Mrs. 
Twitters,  who  had  been  doing  rather  badly  down  Cherry  Gardens 
Court,  with  her  top  back  room  empty  since  last  June.  Mrs. 
Twitters  was  kind  and  motherly,  and  took  an  interest  in  Bachel, 
because  she  was  like  her  own  daughter  Ellen,  she  said,  who  had 
gone  away  to  Australia  and  got  married — not  that  she  was  like  her 
at  all ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  She  found  that  Bachel 
Seeley  could  work  a  sewing  machine  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
Mrs.  Twitters  lived  by  sewing  for  a  wholesale  house  in  High  Sti*eet, 
Borough,  and  now  and  then  wanted  an  extra  hand  to  help  her.  So 
here  occasionally  came  work  for  Bachel  Seeley,  a  little  spell  of 
work  that  kept  her  moving,  and  helped  to  pay  the  rent,  but  did 
not  seem  to  raise  her  spirits  much. 

Bachel  was  a  young  woman  with  a  long  look  ahead ;  and  far 
away  out  of  Cherry  Gardens  Court  it  was,  and  with  never  a  smile 
upon  it  to  make  it  comfortable.  It  was  not  a  frown,  only  a  steady 
grave  stare  which  was  scarcely  pleasant  to  watch,  and  made  one 
wonder  what  there  was  beyond,  I  thought  she  was  sorry  for  her 
wild  dash  at  the  river,  but  did  not  care  to  speak  of  it  to  anybody, 
or  else  that  she  was  brooding  very  deeply  on  the  reason  for  it  all, 
the  reason  that  might  exist  still  far  away  in  the  distance  at  which 
she  was  looking  steadily. 

If  she  ever  smiled,  or  tried  to  smile,  it  was  when  I  met  her  on 
the  stairs  or  in  the  street,  and  ther6  was  a  cheery  ring  in  her  voice 
when  she  bade  me  good  morning  or  good  evening,  just  as  if  she 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  friend,  and  had  a  claim  upon  the 
life  I  had  set  working  again  in  Cherry  Gardens  Court. 

1  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Twitters  her  history,  or  the  fragment  of  it 
that  I  knew :  *  a  friend  from  the  country,'  with  a  week's  rent  paid  in 
advance,  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  my  landlady,  and  Bachel 
Seeley  was  not  one  to  extract  much  information  from. 

*  She's  nice  and  quiet,'  Mrs.  Twitters  said  to  me,  *  and  don't 
give  a  mite  of  trouble; '  but  Mrs.  Twitters  was  as  deceitful  as  the 
sex,  speaking  misauthropically,  for  once,  when  she  thought  I  was 
not  at  home,  I  heard  her  say  to  a  neighbour  in  the  court — Mrs. 
Bisbeck,  who  dealt  in  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  left-off  wearing 
apparel,  and  was  always  to  be  met  in  town  with  a  dropsical  black 
bag — *  that  Mrs.  Seeley  gave  her  the  creeps,  "sitting  like  ahimage," 
with  never  a  word  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  if  she  could  help  it.' 

All  in  the  first  week,  this  was ;  the  second,  I  was  taken  bad  with 
rheumatic  fever,  and  did  not  have  much  time  for  observation.  It 
came  late  to  me,  but  it  was  surely  caught  by  iny,jr|^vj^r^xpl9itjjkhe 
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doctor  Eaid  ;  and  then  I  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  did  not  mind 
what  anybody  told  me,  although  the  general  chorus  was  that  I  was 
at  death's  door,  and  it  was  opening  for  me  nice  and  wide.  I 
thought  it  might  as  well  open  as  not,  if  I  could  only  see  Em  and 
Em's  children  first,  and  ask  Em's  husband  to  be  kind  to  them 
always  if  he  would,  and  for  the  old  man's  sake  as  well  as  theirs. 

I  lost  count  of  a  week  or  two  presently,  for  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  told  that  Em  had  been  up  to  see  me,  and  stayed  as 
long  as  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted  by  her  husband,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  her  back  again  as  soon  as  she  had  left  him,  and 
that  I  did  not  know  her,  but  lay  and  made  faces  at  her  finely.  Em 
was  only  reconciled  to  leaving  me  again  by  the  fact  that  I  was  in 
careful  hands,  and  by  the  promise  that  if  any  change  for  the  worse 
should  show  itself,  she  was  to  be  telegraphed  to  on  the  instant,  and 
this  Bachel  Seeley  promised  her. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  telegraph.  I  got  better  slowly,  and 
thanks  to  Rachel,  whose  were  the  'careful  hands  '  alluded  to  by  Em. 
Never  was  there  such  a  nurse  as  she  ;  so  kind,  and  gentle,  and  con- 
siderate ;  so  thoughtless  of  herself  and  her  own  health  in  her 
incessant  application  to  me ;  so  full  of  grief  when  I  was  at  my 
worst,  they  said ;  so  full  of  joy  when  I  was  on  the  mend,  and 
showing  always  some  rare  and  strange  bright  looks  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  my  coming  round. 

It  was  astonishing  how  kind  everybody  had  been,  too,  during 
my  illness.  I  had  had  no  idea  there  was  such  a  lot  of  good  and 
thoughtful  people  down  Cherry  Gardens  Court,  and  even  in  the 
world  outside  of  it.  Putting  aside  Em  and  Em's  husband,  who  oi 
course  wrote  up  that  I  was  to  want  for  nothing,  there  was  Mrs. 
Twitters  to  make  me  broths,  and  Mrs.  Eisbeck  to  bring  me  extra 
blankets  for  my  bed,  and  all  the  boys  who  lived  in  the  court,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  after  me  *  Old  Daddy  Habbajam,' 
to  take  their  marbles  and  buttons  and  hop-scotch  to  the  end  of 
the  thoroughfare,  so  that  their  noise  should  not  rob  me  of  the 
rest  I  needed ;  and  there  was  Rachel  Seeley,  of  course,  and  one 
whom  I  had  only  known  a  week  before  my  illness  came  upon  me. 
She,  I  have  said,  was  invaluable  to  me,  and  everything  that  could 
be  wished ;  and  everybody  said  so  too,  and  let  me  know  it. 

'  They  tell  me  I  should  have  died  without  you,  Rachel,'  I 
remarked  when  I  was  allowed  to  sit  up  and  look  about  me ;  *  and  I 
believe  I  should.' 

*  Nonsense  I '  she  replied  curtly  enough ;  *  I  was  sure  you  would 
live  through  it,  from  the  first ;  I  told  them  so.' 

*  Ah,  you  have  pulled  me  through.' 

*  Well,  if  I  have,  I  am  glad,' she  answered,  digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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'  It's  tit  for  tat,  like,  isn't  it  ?  '  I  said. 

She  had  been  almost  cheerful  till  I  said  that,  and  then  she 
looked  dull  and  grave,  and  black  at  once.  To  remind  her  of  that 
December  night  of  desperation. was  always  to  cast  her  into  gloom, 
although  she  did  not  seek  to  evade  the  subject  when  it  was  before 
her.  She  only  looked  as  if  the  memory  gave  her  pain,  but  a  pain 
which  she  was  called  upon  to  bear. 

*  No,  it  is  not  tit  for  tat ;  I  can  never  repay  you.  Even  your 
illness  has  been  all  my  fault.' 

*  I  don't  see  that.' 

*  Yes,  you  do,  only  you  will  not  own  it ;  and  you  have  been,'  she 
added,  *  so  very  kind,  the  only  friend  I  have  ever  had,  that  if  you 
had  died,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.' 

*  That's  a  good  one,  that  is,'  I  replied. 

I  did  not  know  what  was  a  good  one,  but  I  could  not  think  of 
any  response  at  the  moment,  and  I  dwelt  upon  her  words  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  let  them  harass  me  at  night.  It  was  so 
strange  to  be  thought  anything  of  now,  save  by  Em  down  in  Devon- 
shire ;  it  had  seemed  of  so  little  account,  of  no  account,  whether  I 
was  out  of  the  world  or  in  it ;  it  was  so  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
miss  me  save  Bill  Hump  when  he  came  to  take  his  morning's  spell 
at  pier  work,  and  found  I  was  oflF  night  duty,  and  never  coming 
back  again — that  I  could  not  get  her  words  out  of  my  head. 
There  was  so  much  gratitude  in  them,  and  there  was  so  much  feel- 
ing for  me,  that  I  felt  glad  I  had  not  been  carted  away  by  the 
parish,  but  was  creeping  round  to  my  old  self.  And  when  I  was 
quite  round,  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  she  was  very  pleased, 
and  that  I  heard  her  once  say,  ^  Thank  God  for  it,'  as  if  I  was 
something  she'd  been  praying  for.  Fancy  anyone  praying  for  old 
Habbajam  I  I  could  have  died  of  laughing  at  the  idea,  if  it  wasn't 
for  some  baby  tears  which  seemed  to  come  up  in  my  eyes  instead. 

I  went  back  to  work,  finding  night  duty  the  hardest  job  at  first 
for  anyone  in  the  fever  line  of  business,  but  getting  used  to  it  by 
d^^ees  again,  and  thankful  that  the  company  had  kept  the  place 
open  for  me,  considering  the  reason  which  had  first  put  me  on  the 
shelf. 

I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  much  happier  when  I  had  settled 
down  really  to  business,  or  ever  felt  that  I  had  more  of  a  home 
about  me.  Certainly  not  since  my  poor  wife's  death — nothing  like 
it.  Bachel  Seeley  made  things  so  comfortable,  seemed  to  antici^ 
pate  my  little  wants  so  quickly,  was  always  up  and  doing  when  I 
came  back  from  duty,  and  had  tea  or  coffee  waiting  for  me,  just  as 
Em's  mother  would  have  done  had  she  lived  to  this  day.  Bachel 
was  part  of  home — all  the  home  I  had.     She  had  made  life  worth 
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caring  about  again ;  I  began  to  think  that  Cherry  Gardens  Court 
would  be  a  blessed  dull  place  without  her,  for  she  cheered  me  up 
without  being  cheerful  herself,  save  by  a  flash  like,  which  was  gone 
as  soon  as  it  had  come.  I  never  knew  a  woman  more  completely 
friendless  than  herself;  nobody  seemed  to  ask  for  her,  to  write  to 
her ;  she  wrote  to  nobody,  and  made  no  fresh  friends.  Out  of  doors, 
and  away  from  the  dark  little  room  in  the  close  court  in  Snow- 
fields,  she  would  not  stir  if  she  could  help  it,  and  she  was  as  timid 
after  dark,  they  said — I  never  noticed  it  myself — as  any  child. 

Well,  I  guess  the  reader  knows  what  was  in  the  wind  about 
this  time :  that  I  was  falling  in  love  with  a  woman  young  enough 
to  be  my  daughter,  that  I  was  getting^on  to  behave  like  an  old 
fool,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  of  fools,  for  I  have  tried  it  myself, 
and  the  proverb's  as  accurate  as  any  that  I  know  of. 

And  I  *  out  with  it '  too,  after  one  or  two  nights'  calm  reflection 
on  the  pier,  with  the  mop  and  pail  for  company,  and  the  lights  on 
the  river  winking  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Well,  you  are  a  rum 
un,  Habbajam ' — at  least,  I  could  fancy  they  were  saying  it. 

I  told  Bachel  Seeley  that  I  had  got  very  fond  of  her,  and 
that  I  didn't  see  any  particular  reason  against  our  making  a  match 
of  it,  imless  it  was  that  she  hated  old  men  very  much  indeed,  and 
me  as  much  as  most  of  them.  I  said  we  both  seemed  out  of 
the  world  rather  more  than  anybody  else,  and  that  we  were  both 
very  friendless  ;  that  she  had  nobody  to  think  of  her,  and  I  had 
only  Em,  who  was  a  good  two  himdred  miles  off,  and  of  course 
thought  of  nothing  but  her  children  and  her  husband,  except  at 
Christmas,  when  she  sent  me  two  rabbits,  a  bottle  of  ketchup  of 
her  own  making,  and  some  slices  of  cold  plum  pudding  which 
never  agreed  with  me.  I  said  and  thought  that  Bachel  and  I 
would  be  happier  together,  that  we  understood  each  other,  and 
that  together  our  little  earnings  would  make  us  comfortabler,  with 
one  fire  to  keep  up  and  one  rent  to  pay ;  and  that  if  all  this  had 
never  crossed  her  mind  before,  perhaps  she  would  let  it  from  that 
time,  and  until  she  got  used  to  it  a  bit. 

Bachel  listened  patiently  ;  I  can  see  her  now  with  her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  her  gaze  directed  to  them  steadily  and  even 
sternly.  She  did  not  blush  in  the  least,  she  was  not  embarrassed ; 
she  was  even  cold  and  steely  over  the  proposal,  as  one  might  be 
who  had  been  offered  a  situation  that  was  neither  worth  having  nor 
refusing. 

*  You  think  you  would  be  really  happy,  Mr.  Habbajam,  with 
me  ? '  she  asked  slowly  at  last. 

^  I  am  sure  I  should.' 

«  That  I  could  make  this  more  like  home  to  ^pu  ? '  QooqIc 
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*  Decidedly  you  could.' 

*  I  shouldn't  mind  for  myself — for  I  don't  care  about  myself 
in  any  way — and  if  you  think  it  would  be  better,  I  don't  object 
at  all,'  she  said,  with  too  much  indifference  to  make  me  explode 
into  raptures  at  her  consent  to  my  proposal. 

*  Exactly.  Thank  you,  Bachel — thank  you,'  I  stammered 
forth. 

*  My  life  seems  to  belolig  to  you,  you  have  said  very  often,'  she 
continued  sadly,  *  and  you  may  share  it  with  your  own,  if  you  care 
to  do  so.  Nobody  has  so  great  a  right.  And  I  will  try  to  keep 
you  from  ever  saying  "  I  was  sorry  that  I  asked  her."     But ' 

Then  she  stopped,  and  I  thought  her  face  looked  whiter  and 
harder  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  till  that  morning. 

'But— what?'  I  echoed. 

'  But  you  must  not  worry  me  with  any  questions  of  my  past — 
my  life  before  I  knew  you,'  she  went  on  ;  *  you  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  IS  past,  and  that  I  will  not  think  of  it,  if  it  is  possible. 
You  will  rest  content  with  the  fact  that  I  love  no  one  in  it — that 
I  hate  everybody  in  it — and  that  I  was  very  bad.' 

*  No — no — I'm  sure  you  were  not,  Bachel.' 

*  It  is  only  a  bad  one,  David,  that  comes  to  the  river  as  I  did 
last  December.  And  so  you  give  a  bad  one  your  name,'  she  went 
on,  '  pray  understand  that — a  bad  and  desperate  young  woman 
whom  God  is  not  likely  to  forgive.' 

'  Come,  come,  not  eo  hard  as  all  that.  There  is  forgiveness  for 
everybody  who  repents,  you  know.' 

*  I  have  been  told  so,'  she  answered  moodily. 

*  And  you  have  repented  ? ' 

'  Ohl  my  God — yes,'  she  cried  with  excitement  at  last,  *if  I 
could  only  atone — only  live  back  a  few  years — only  forget ! ' 

I  sat  staring  at  her  now ;  this  was  an  exhibition  of  passion 
very  new  to  me,  and  yet  I  must  have  known  that  she  could  be 
very  rash  and  desperate — no  one  more  so.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  my  looks  to  calm  her,  for  she  became  her  grave  self 
very  quickly  after  she  had  found  that  they  were  bent  upon  her 
sorrowfully  and  wonderingly  enough. 

*  But  I  will  make  you  a  good  wife,'  she  repeated,  *  although  I 
don't  want  you  to  have  me,  unless  it  is  your  own  free  wish — 
although  I  would  rather  live  on  alone,  just  as  we  are,  if  you  will 
let  me.' 

*  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Eachel.' 

*  Very  well,  then.' 

So  it  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  be  married,  and  that  for 
ever  before  her  life— the  life  that  I  had  not  shared — was  to  hane: 
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a  curtain  which  no  hand  of  mine  should  seek  to  draw  aside.  The 
present  I  was  to  be  content  with  always,  I  was  sure  it  would 
content  me,  for  I  was  not  a  curious  man,  and  I  was  fond  of  Rachel 
Seeley. 

We  talked  about  our  wedding  day  presently,  and  it  seemed 
odd  that  we  should  fix  on  the  exact  day  when  I  had  saved  her 
life.  I  had  suggested  it  at  first,  and  she  had  shivered  with 
something  like  affright  at  it,  at  first,  also.  Then  she  thought 
again,  and  said — 

'  Why  not  ?  It's  a  day  memorable  for  its  horror,  and  I  may 
date  from  it  presently  the  life  of  an  honest  woman — which  you 
make  me,  David.' 

She  put  her  hands  in  mine  with  that  look  of  gratitude  whicli 
she  seemed  to  have  for  me  very  often,  and  which  had  drawn  my 
old  heart  towards  her,  and  the  days  seemed  long  in  coming  to 
December.  As  the  time  approached  more  closely,  Bachers  face, 
I  noticed,  gathered  more  of  gloom  in  it,  and  this  I  did  not  like 
and  was  aggrieved  to  see.  She  was  almost  like  a  woman  afraid 
at  the  last,  and  she  would  say  at  times,  '  You  are  sure — you  are 
quite  sure,  that  this  is  as  you  wish  ? '  and  look  as  if  my  change  of 
mind  would  have  been  almost  a  reprieve.  Once  I  mentioned  this, 
and  she  answered  very  quickly — 

'  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  my  own,  David.  I  should  not 
like  to  bring  imhappiness  to  you.' 

*  But  for  yourself  ? ' 

'  I  don't  belong  to  myself,  you  know,'  was  her  reply,  *  and  I 
dread  your  saying  some  day,  "  I  wish  I  had  never  married  her  1 "  ' 
as  that  likely?' 

*  I  hope  not.  And  if  the  day  comes  when  I  shall  see  upon 
your  kind  old  face  the  thought  that  I  am  troubling  you — why,  the 
trouble  shall  not  last  four-and-twenty  hours.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  EacheL' 

She  did  not  answer  me,  and,  being  almost  afraid  of  her  answer, 
I  did  not  press  her  for  it.  I  thought  that  I  should  have  no  trouble 
with  her — that  she  would  make  a  good  wife  to  a  man  whom  it 
did  not  take  much  to  render  satisfied.  I  fancied  we  should  jog 
on  together  to  the  end  of  my  days,  an  odd  couple  enough,  but  in 
our  quiet  way  quite  satisfied  with  one  another.  And  that  is  a 
remarkable  way  too,  taking  couples  as  they  run,  poor  things.  We 
might  be  the  one  pair  in  a  thousand,  after  all,  who  trotted  well  in 
harness  together — ah  1  who  knows  ?  It  isn't  the  swellest  lot  that 
makes  it  the  easiest  running  also,  I  know.  It  was  settled  that 
Em  and  Em's  husband  were  not  to  be  told  anything  of  the  matter 
till  after  the  wedding ;  it  was  my  wish,  and  Kacl^el  had  no  objections 
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to  urge.  I  had  myself  to  please,  no  one  else — and  I  did  not  want 
to  upset  Em's  mind  about  it,  or  to  get  a  heap  of  sound  and  sensible 
advice  from  Em's  husband  which  would  only  aggpravate  me.  I 
had  but  myself  to  please,  and  it  pleased  me  to  get  married  again. 
That  was  the  simple  position  of  affairs,  with  which  only  silly 
people  would  try  to  interfere.  And  they  had  not  time  to  be 
ridiculous  down  in  Cherry  Gardens  Court,  and  only  said  amongst 
themselves,  ^  So  old  Habbajam  is  going  to  marry  again !  Well,  I 
wish  him  luck ; '  and  I  thought  myself  really  in  luck's  way  to  get 
so  quiet  and  good-looking  a  young  woman  to  have  me  for  her 
husband,  and  me  going  on  for  sixty  too. 

There  was  no  preparation  for  the  wedding — I  did  not  see  any 
signs  of  even  a  new  dress  which  Rachel  might  be  working  at. 
We  were  not  well  off  enough  for  display,  and  we  had  not  put  any 
money  by ;  we  did  not  even  intend  to  ask  Mrs.  Twitters  or  Mrs. 
Bisbeck  to  the  wedding.  It  was  to  be  an  extremely  quiet  affair, 
*  with  the  shadow  of  the  river  on  it,'  Rachel  said  with  a  sigh. 

Two  things  happened  a  week  before  the  day  we  had  fixed  upon 
to  be  married,  and  they  happened  so  closely  one  after  another,  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  was  to  be  or  as  if  it  was  not  to  be,  according  to 
one's  way  of  looking  at  it. 

I  woke  up  one  afternoon  earlier  than  usual  after  my  day's  *  pitch ' 
• — ^that  is,  my  sleep  after  duty  on  the  pier — and  went  downstairs 
to  chat  with  Rachel  for  a  little  while  over  her  work.  Mrs. 
Twitters  was  not  at  home,  and  Rachel  was  not  at  work,  for  I  did 
not  hear  the  click-click  of  the  sewing  machine  as  I  approached  the 
room.  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  paid  in  my  usual  tone,  *  May 
I  come  in  ? '  but  Rachel  did  not  answer.  I  went  in  without  invita- 
tion, thinking  that  the  room  was  deserted ;  but  there  was  Rachel 
sitting  at  the  table,  looking  at  a  small  photograph  on  glass, 
with  a  cheap  gilt  frame  round  it.  Her  hands  were  supporting  her 
head,  and  her  elbows  were  planted  firmly  on  the  table,  and  oh ! 
the  look  of  misery  upon  her  face.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  like 
that  before. 

*  Why,  Rachel,  whose  portrait  have  you  got  there  ? '  I  asked. 
She  sprang  up  with  a  half  scream,  and  thrust  the  photograph 

in  her  side-pocket  very  hastily,  standing  to  do  so,  and  trembling 
very  much.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  answer  me,  but  no  words 
came  from  it. 

'  Why,  I  have  quite  scared  you,  child,'  I  said ;  *  you  must  not 
get  so  nervous  as  all  this.' 

*  I  am  more  mad  than  nervous,'  she  replied ;  *  I  have  been  mad, 
oh  1  these  last  two  years,  David.' 

<  Tut,  nonsense  I     What's  the  picture  about  ? '       ^  j 
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*  About  the  past,'  she  answered  very  sharply  now,  and  with  a 
look  that  reminded  me  of  the  promise  I  had  made. 

'  Ah  I  yes,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  Your  pardon,  Rachel ;  I  won't 
ask  any  more  questions.  I  can  guess  whose  portrait  that  is,  and 
that's  enough  for  me.' 

*Youl' 

'  But  I  don't  want  to  see  the  villain.  I  am  only  sorry  to  find 
you  are  thinking  of  him  still.' 

*You  are  mistaken,'  was  her  slow  response;  *very  much 
mistaken.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  I  am.' 

I  tried  to  think  I  might  be,  but  it  was  not  a  pleasant  matter 
for  reflection,  so  late  in  the  day  as  it  was  of  our  engagement,  and  so 
close  upon  the  time  that  she  would  call  me  husband.  I  did  not 
get  over  it  very  readily.  I  had  not  got  over  my  dull  looks,  my 
absent  answers  to  her,  when  Em's  husband,  whom  I  had  not 
expected  to  see  in  London  for  a  long  while,  came  that  very  after- 
noon into  the  house  almost  like  a  ghost,  and  startled  me  with  his 
loud,  hearty  greeting. 

And  like  a  ghost,  Rachel  Seeley  regarded  him — ^like  a  ghost 
risen  from  the  dead.  John  Grayson  stared  at  her  with  an  amaze- 
ment he  could  not  disguise,  and  stammered  out  at  last  her 
Christian  name. 

*  Rachel — you  1 '  he  said. 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  fearing  (he  truth,  trying  to 
make  out  what  the  truth  of  it  all  was,  and  praying  that  it  was 
not  as  I  thought.  I  sat  there  like  a  spectator  at  a  play,  and  with 
these  two  raving  in  it,  like  the  actors, 

*  Yes,  it's  Rachel,'  she  said  at  last ;  ^  are  you  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  me  ? ' 

'  I  am  indeed.' 

'You  have  not  come  in  haste  to  find  me,  then,'  she  added 
scornfully. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,' he  answered ;  *I  did  not  think 
you  were  alive.' 

'  Did  not  your  doll  of  a  wife  tell  you  that  her  father's  nurse 
was  Rachel  Seeley  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  answered ;  *  she  had  forgotten  your  name  when  she 
came  home.' 

'It  was  convenient  to  forget,  it  was  as  well  to  forget,'  she 
answered, 

I  had  never  seen  Em's  husband  so  utterly  astonished,  so 
completely  thrown  out  of  time  and  tune.  He  stood  with  his  soft 
felt   hat    crushed  between  his  strong   brown  hands,  which   were 
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shaking  very  much,  and  there  were  big  tears  in  his  eyes  despite 
his  efforts  to  keep  firm. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  alive/  he  said  again  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  as  if  it  were  the  one  poor  excuse  which  he  could  offer  her. 

^  Oh  I  I  tried  hard  to  get  out  of  the  world,  hut  this  old  man 
would  not  let  me,'  she  replied ;  '  I  did  my  best  to  die,  God  knows, 
and  end  it — all.' 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  I  ventured  to  inquire,  and  Em's 
husband  shook  his  head  and  said  : 

'  Best  not  ask.' 

*  I  have  a  right  to  ask.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  when  she's  gone,'  he  replied. 

*  She  is  not  going  away,'  I  explained.  '  Her  home  is  in  this 
house  ;  she  will  be  my  wife  before  the  fortnight's  over.' 

'  She  I  your  wife  ? '  gasped  forth  Em's  husband,  fairly  be- 
wildered now. 

*  Why  not  ? '  answered  Rachel  Seeley  for  herself. 

*  Because — but,'  he  added  quickly,  *  you  must  have  guessed 
that  I  was  his  daughter's  husband.  I  remember  Em  said  you 
asked  her  many  questions.' 

'I  asked  if  you  were  once  gamekeeper  at  Hetton  Court  in 
Dorsetshire,'  Rachel  replied,  *  and  she  said  yes.  I  knew  then  you 
were  the  same  man  who  led  me  wrong.' 

'  God  forgive  me  I '  he  murmured,  *  how  one's  sin  comes  round 
again  I  I  was  sorry,  Rachel — God  knows,  I  have  been  always  very 
sorry.     Had  you  stopped  at  Hetton,  I  would  have  made  amends.' 

'  Stopped  to  become  the  jeer  of  the  place,  and  to  trust  in  y<m  I ' 
she  answered  bitterly. 

« I  can  t  ask  you  to  believe  me,'  he  said,  *  and  I  can't  bring 
back  the  past,  Rachel.' 

*  I  thought  I  might,'  she  said.  Then  turning  to  me  suddenly, 
she  added,  '  David,  though  I  would  have  been  to  you  a  faithful 
friend,  still,  I  had  hoped  to  be  to  him  ever  a  reproach,  ever  a  trouble 
that  he  should  be  afraid  I  would  bring  upon  his  wife,  by  telling  of 
his  treachery,  of  his  love  for  me,  as  he  called  it,  before  he  married 
her,  and  I  should  have  told  her  some  day  what  a  villain  he  had 
been,  and  what  he  had  made  of  me.' 

*  You  went  away ;  I  never  heard  from  you  again,'  said  John. 

*  I  should  have  been  easy  to  find,  had  you  wanted  to  find  me,' 
was  her  stern  reproach,  *  But  there,  there  !  I  am  in  the  way  now. 
You  have  business  with  your  father-in-law,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  it.' 

*  But,  Rachel—'  I  began. 

She  came  to  me  slowly,  with  both  hands  extended. 
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*But  you  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  because  you  have  always 
thought  80  well  of  me ;  because  your  liking  for  me  would  have 
made  of  me  your  wife,  and  I  might  have  settled  down,  and  done 
no  harm  to  him  or  his.  I  don't  quite  know,'  she  added,  *  for  I  am 
very  strange  at  times.    Good-bye.* 

*  No — no — not  good-bye  !  I  am  too  old  and  lonely ;  it  has  gone 
too  fax  now.    Oh  !  don't  leave  me,'  I  implored. 

*  I  think,  David,  that  perhaps  Heaven  sent  this  man  here  so 
that  I  should  not  commit  the  wrong  of  marrying  you,  and  wrong 
it  would  have  been.  For,'  she  continued, '  I  was  not  worthy  to  be 
your  wife.    You  are  a  good  man.' 

*  You  have  atoned  for  the  past  by '  I  began,  when   she 

stopped  me  with  a  wild  cry,  which  blanched  the  face  of  both 
listeners. 

*  I  have  made  no  atonement,'  she  shrieked  forth ;  '  I  am  the 
veriest  wretch,  and  the  cruellest  of  women.  There  is  your  child, 
John  Grayson,'  she  said,  drawing  from  her  pocket  the  photograph 
which  I  had  seen  her  with  earlier  that  day ;  *  you  have  not  asked 
after  it  yet — ^you  have  never  thought  of  it  till  now,  perhaps.  Look 
atitr 

She  thrust  it  into  his  hands,  and  he  took  it  and  stared  at  it 
dreamily. 

*  What  has  become- — -' 

*  It  died  when  it  was  three  years  old ;  it  was  starving  with  its 
mother,  and  I  killed  it.' 

*  My  God  1 '  exclaimed  the  man. 

*  I  drowned  it  in  the  river.  That  was  the  scream  you  heard, 
David — not  mine.  I  was  quite  prepared  and  calm.  I  thought 
we  were  better  out  of  this  world,  and  would  go  together  to  the 
next.  Your  fault,  John  Grayson,  as  well  as  mine,  that  I  took  a 
little  life  away ;  your  fault,'  turning  now  to  me,  *  that  I  came  back 
to  my  awful  self,  a  murderess.' 

*  Horrible  I '  I  whispered. 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  horrible  woman  ;  but  I  was  good  before  I  knew 
Aim,'  she  said.  *  Now,  which  of  you  two  will  tell  the  police  to  follow 
me,  and  help  to  hang  me  ?  I  don't  care  which  it  is.  One  of  you 
I  hope  it  will  be.' 

She  moved  towards  the  street,  but  no  one  followed  her.  She 
had  stricken  both  of  us  to  stone.  As  she  passed  John,  she  took 
the  portrait  from  his  nerveless  hands,  and,  with  that  clutched 
to  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  went  out  into  Cherry  Gardens  Court, 
and  on  beyond  into  the  broader  thoroughfare,  like  a  woman  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep. 

I  never  saw  Rachel  Seeley  again.  ..GooqIc 
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Ah  1  faded  are  the  joys  of  summer, 

And  weary  are  my  eyes  for  weeping  ; 
In  this  sad  heart  no  blithe  new-comer 

Shall  rouse  again  the  joyous  leaping. 
Alone  beside  the  river,  flowing 

All  sullenly  from  shore  to  shore, 
I  sit  and  hear  the  sad  wind  blowing, 

And  stream  and  breeze  sigh,  *  Nevermore  I  * 

The  boughs  shall  take  again  their  brightness. 

The  stream  shall  dance  to  summer  rays, 
But  nevermore  comes  back  the  lightness, 

To  this  poor  heart,  of  those  old  days ; 
The  meads  may  welcome  back  the  swallow. 

The  roses  blush  with  ruddy  store. 
And  bright  may  bloom  both  holt  and  hollow, 

But  this  wan  cheek  shall  bloom  no  more  ! 

Alas !  that  faith  sliould  live  in  maiden, 

And  only  falseness  in  her  love  ! — 
That  I  must  bide  with  sorrow  laden. 

And  he,  Ught-hearted,  freely  rove  1 
I  gave  him  all  my  young  love's  treasure, 

I  took  for  truth  the  vows  he  swore. 
And  now  I  dream  in  listless  leisure. 

And  he — he  comes  not  any  more  I 
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It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  narrative  is  not  de- 
signed in  any  degree  as  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  the  Cobledick  Tragedy.  In  fact,  its  connection  with  that 
memorable  event  is  so  purely  collateral,  that  it  is  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuous to  borrow  the  title.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate 
to  have  headed  the  narrative  *  A  Railway  Accident.'  But  in  such 
case  it  is  probable  that  no  one  would  have  read  it,  or,  glancing  over 
the  title,  would  have  thought  it  was  a  column  from  a  newspaper 
accidentally  transferred  to  the  *  Belgravia  Annual.* 

The  sole  connection  of  the  story  with  the  Cobledick  Tragedy  is 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  that  memorable 
dinner,  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
town  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  when  the  events  hereinafter  related 
arose  to  prevent  him.  But  for  them,  he  would  certainly  have  formed 
one  of  the  company  seated  round  that  fateful  board.  Being  singu- 
larly fond  of  plum-pudding,  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  eaten 
plenteously,  and  another  victim  would  have  been  added  to  the 
already  crowded  list.  That  Mr.  Alderman  and  SheriflF  Cobledick 
should  have  been  mysteriously  removed  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
and  within  three  years  of  the  date  at  which  he  would  have  be 
come  Lord  Mayor,  is  a  melancholy  matter  to  this  day  talked  of  at 
city  feasts,  when  the  last  dish  has  been  served  and  gentlemen  have 
time  to  turn  their  minds  to  higher  thoughts.  But  except  in 
respect  of  his  family,  or  rather  of  such  portions  of  it  as  survived  the 
dinner,  the  loss  was  not  irreparable.  Like  the  hereditary  monarch, 
the  Alderman  and  Sheriff  dies ;  long  live  the  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  I  Amurath  to  Amm^ath  succeeds,  and  the  far-reaching 
line  of  our  Lord  Mayors,  singularly  gifted  as  they  invariably  are  in 
the  graces  of  oratory,  and  adorned  by  all  the  charms  of  social 
life,  is  never  broken. 

It  would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  author  of  *  Underground 
England '  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mysterious  agency  which,  whether 
in  the  cloth,  in  the  copper,  in  the  flour,  or  in  the  fruit — whether 
added  by  murderous  hands  or  developed  by  accidental  forces — laid 
low  the  Cobledick  household,  and  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  un- 
discovered mysteries  of  sudden  death.  None  but  he  who  planned 
the  great  work  would  have  been  worthy  to  fulfil  it. 

Ah !  who  shall  wield  again  the  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clue  regain  I 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 

Unfinished  must  Temain.  r^r^r^rf]^ 
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*  Underground  England  *  must  have  stood  through  all  time  a  frag- 
ment— massive,  if  you  will,  but  still  a  fragment. 

Mr.  Smith  had  run  down  to  Chelmsford  a  few  days  previous  to 
Christmas  Day.  Business  not  imconnected  with  his  literary  work 
had  called  him  there,  and  circumstances  conspired  to  delay  his 
return  till  the  last  moment.  I'he  Cobledicks  were  to  dine  at  six 
o'clock,  an  uncomfortably  early  hour  except  that  it  was  Christmas 
Day ;  and,  as  the  Alderman  said,  they  would  have  the  evening  long. 

He  said  this  to  meet  what  he  supposed  would  be  Mr.  Smith's 
prejudices,  seeing  that  he  himself,  following  the  city  fashion, 
frequently  dined  at  half-past  five. 

Josiah  found  that  there  was  a  train  leaving  Chelmsford  at  4.13 
on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day.  It  would  land  him  in  town 
at  a  quarter-past  five,  and  thus  give  him  time  to  run  home, 
change  his  dress,  and  be  at  the  Alderman's  as  the  clock  struck  six. 
He  would  himself  have  preferred  the  plan  originally  designed, — 
that  he  should  leave  Chelmsford  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  as  to  sleep 
at  home,  and  move  leisurely  down  to  the  Alderman's  in  the  after- 
noon. But,  as  a  rule,  the  last  thing  that  happened  to  Josiah  was 
to  get  his  own  way.  The  Mends  he  was  staying  with  in  Chelmsford 
would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  to  go  home  before  the  last  moment. 
It  was  they  who  fixed  the  train  for  him — running  it  a  little  fine, 
Josiah  thought.  But  they  were  all  so  kind  and  good,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  introduce  controversial  matter.  So  he  meekly  surrendered 
himself,  and  they  in  fulfilment  of  their  contract  delivered  him  at 
the  station  at  Chelmsford  with  three  minutes  to  spare. 

The  train  was  a  small  one,  but  the  carriages  were  all  pretty 
well  filled.  There  was  only  one  first-class,  rather  nearer  the 
engine  than  the  tail  of  the  train.  Josiah,  walking  past,  saw  that 
two  outer  compartments  were  quite  filled,  whilst  the  middle  one 
had  all  the  seats  occupied,  though  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
people  to  fill  it.  There  was  an  Elderly  Gentleman  sitting  in  the 
comer  seat,  on  what  a  cabby  would  call  the  near  side.  On  the  seat 
opposite  to  him  was  a  pile  of  rugs;  on  the  seat  to  his  right  were  a 
portmanteau  and  one  or  two  small  bags. 

This  gentleman  was  of  the  kind  that  instinctively  caused  the 
warm  and  sedately  flowing  blood  of  Josiah  to  freeze.  He  cast  an 
eye  on  one  of  these  seats,  and  looking  at  the  Elderly  Gentleman 
with  intent  to  ask  whether  it  was  engaged,  he  met  a  glance  that 
really  for  the  moment  left  him  in  some  doubt  whether  his  head 
had  not  been  snapped  off.  The  gentleman  in  the  other  comer 
was  of  quite  a  different  type — ^a  cheery,  genial  old  fellow,  who  had 
had  sixty  years  of  life,  and  had  evidently  liked  it  very  much.  A 
buxom  lady,  who  Josiah  at  once  decided  must  be  his  wife,  sat 
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opposite  to  him,  and  by  her  side  a  pretty  girl,  probably  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  a  perfect  and  somewhat  improved  picture  of 
what  the  buxom  kdy  in  the  comer  might  have  been  at  her  age. 

All  this  Josiah  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  when  he 
looked  in  at  the  carriage.  Having  glanced  up  and  down  the 
station,  and  seeing  no  one  about  that  seemed  likely  to  claim  either 
of  the  vacant  seats,  he  was  again  about  to  ask  whether  they  were 
engaged^  when  once  more  he  felt  that  curious  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  head  had  been  snapped  off,  and  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Elderly  Gentleman  were  upon  him.  He  walked  down 
the  train  in  search  of  a  seat  elsewhere,  whether  in  second-  or  third- 
class  carriage.  He  had  paid  for  a  first-class  ticket,  and  would, 
had  it  been  convenient  to  everyone,  have  liked  to  find  a  seat  in  a 
first-class  carriage.  But  it  was  no  use  disturbing  the  Elderly 
Gentleman  in  the  corner,  and,  as  the  journey  was  short,  second-  or 
third-class  did  not  much  matter. 

< Going  up,  sir?'  said  the  guard,  bustling  along. 

^  Yes,'  said  Josiah,  hesitating. 

<  What  class?' 

*  Well,  I  have  a  first-class  ticket,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
room.' 

*Room  here,  sir,'  said  the  guard;  *make  haste,  we're  just 
going,'  and  before  Josiah  quite  knew  where  he  was,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  carriage,  with  the  happy  family  at  one  side  and  the 
Elderly  Gentleman  at  the  other. 

'  Which  side  shall  I  sit  on  ? '  said  Josiah  meekly. 

*  Whichever  you  like,'  said  a  gruff  voice  from  the  comer,  the 
owner  of  which  made  no  effort  to  move  either  the  rugs  or  the 
portmanteau. 

Josiah  would  have  preferred  to  ride  on  the  side  on  which  the 
ladies  sat,  with  his  back  to  the  engine ;  but  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  faced  the  Elderly  Gentleman.  So  he  carefully  and 
respectfully  moved  the  portmanteau  and  the  other  bags,  and  sat 
between  the  Elderly  Gentleman  and  the  Cheerful  Spouse. 

Josiah  himself  had  not  very  much  baggage.  A  small  Glad- 
stone bag,  a  travelling  rug  and  an  umbrella  was  the  full  quantity. 
These  he  planted  in  positions  of  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience to  himself,  and  the  least  to  other  people,  and  prepared 
himself  for  an  unpleasant  journey. 

But  we  never  can  see  one  inch  beyond  our  noses.  So  far  from 
being  unpleasant,  the  journey  was,  whilst  it  lasted,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  he  could  remember.  The  Elderly  Gentleman,  after 
some  preliminary  growling,  went  to  sleep.  The  Cheerful  Gentle- 
man in  the  other  comer,  with  the  buxom  lady  and  the  pretty  girl, 
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took  JoBiah  into  the  family  circle  from  the  moment  he  turned  his 
mild  and  spectacled  face  towards  them.  Josiah  did  not  talk  mncfa, 
but  they  rattled  away,  laughing  and  talking  and  treating  Josiah 
as  if  they  had  known  him  for  twenty  years. 

He  was  quite  surprised  when  the  train  stopped  and  he  found 
they  were  at  Harold  Wood.  There  were  two  reasons  for  sur- 
prise. First,  that  they  had  got  so  far  in  what  seemed  so  short  a 
time,  and  secondly,  because  there  was  no  indication  in  the  railway 
guide  of  intention  to  stop  at  this  station.  Between  Chelmsford 
and  London  they  were  to  stop  only  once,  and  that  at  Bomford. 

There  was  something  the  matter  on  the  line,  the  Cheerful 
Grentleman  surmised. 

'  There  always  is,'  the  Elderly  Grentleman  in  the  comer  growled  ; 
*  never  travel  anywhere  but  something  happens.' 

*  Well,  now,'  said  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  *  I  have  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  my  time,  and  I  never  was  in  a  railway  accident  in  my 
life  ;  a  little  late,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  nothing  serious.' 

*  Ha  I '  said  the  Elderly  Grentleman,  *  my  experience  is  different 
from  that.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  don't  remember  ever 
having  got  through  without  something  unpleasant — carriage  over- 
crowded, or  engine  breaks  down,  or  the  springs  of  the  cushion 
broken,  or  another  train  runs  into  you.' 

Except  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  late  for  dinner,  Josiah 
did  not  regret  this  stoppage.  He  had  meant  to  visit  Harold  Wood 
and  look  at  some  bits  of  broken  pottery  recently  dug  up,  of  which 
he  was  told  the  station-master  had  taken  charge.  Here  was  a 
chance  thrown  in  his  way,  and  Josiah,  hastily  jumping  at  it,  left 
the  carriage.  All  along  the  train  the  passengers  were  leaning 
out  of  the  windows  questioning  the  guard. 

^  It's  all  right,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  one  question  put  in 
many  voices ;  ^  the  snow's  drifted  on  the  line  two  miles  ahead.  It's 
not  very  deep  nor  very  long.  I  expect  it's  cleared  by  this  time. 
But  the  telegraph  wires  are  broken  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
snow,  and  we've  had  to  send  messengers  on  foot.  We  shall  be  off 
in  ten  minutes.' 

Ten  minutes  would  be  quite  enough  for  Josiah  if  he  coiild  find 
the  station-master.  The  station-master's  house  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  and  Josiah,  buttoning  up  his  coat  and  bending  his 
head  against  the  snow-storm,  skipped  across  the  line. 

The  station-master  was  not  iu.  He  had  gone  up  the  line  to 
meet  the  porter  despatched  to  inquire  if  the  road  was  clear. 
But  his  wife  was  at  home,  and,  much  impressed  with  the  card 
which  Josiah  presented,  and  on  which  was  printed  *  Josiah  Smith, 
F.R.S.  A.,'  she  readily  produced  the  treasure.     It  was  a  very  curious 
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bit  of  pottery,  though  grievously  damaged  by  the  spade  which  dug  it 
up.  Josiah  was  engrossed  in  the  occupation  of  fixing  the  pieces 
together,  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  original  shape,  when 
the  station-master's  wife  came  in  and  told  him  the  train  was  going. 
She  might  even  have  put  it  more  strongly  and  said  it  was  gone, 
for  when  Josiah  got  to  the  door  he  beheld  to  his  horror  that  it  was 
already  moving  out  of  the  station.  Here  was  a  cheerful  prospect  1 
To  be  left  at  Harold  Wood  on  Christmas  Day,  with  his  dinner  ready 
in  a  comfortable  house  in  Clapham  Park,  was  a  fearsome  prospect. 

Josiah,  with  all  his  meekness  and  retiring  disposition,  was  a  man 
of  prompt  decision.  The  train  was  not  going  at  more  than  a 
walking  pace,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  in  his  entering  his 
carriage — ^if  he  could  find  it.  It  would  not  do  to  waste  time  in 
looking  for  it.  Any  one  would  do.  So,  dashing  across  the  line,  he 
jumped  on  the  footboard  of  the  first  carriage  he  reached,  and,  un- 
fastening the  door,  burst  in  upon  the  astonished  passengers.  It  was 
a  third-class  carriage,  with  plenty  of  room  and  a  friendly  welcome. 

In  the  mean  time  the  carriage  in  which  Josiah  had  travelled 
thus  far  had  been  a  scene  of  some  excitement.  When  the  guard 
came  round  with  the  warning  cry  'Take  your  seats,'  and  the 
passengers  who  had  been  standing  outside  scrambled  in  amid  the 
clangour  of  the  bell,  not  a  note  of  which  had  reached  Josiah,  the 
Cheerful  Grentleman  and  the  two  ladies  began  to  look  out  anxiously 
for  the  eminent  antiquary  whom  they  had  been  entertaining  un- 
awares. There  was  his  luggage  on  the  seat — ^his  bag  bearing 
his  initials,  his  umbrella,  the  travelling  rug,  and  a  copy  of  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Society,'  which  he  had  meant  to  read  before 
he  found  how  charming  was  his  company. 

'  He's  not  coming  back,'  said  the  Elderly  Gentleman,  much 
annoyed  by  the  persistence  of  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  who  would 
lean  out  of  the  window  in  search  of  Josiah. 

'  Don't  you  think  so  ?  '  said  the  lady  anxiously ;  *  but  he's  left 
bis  things.' 

« Oh  I  they'll  be  all  right,'  said  the  Elderly  Gentleman  gruffly ; 
'  guards  look  after  that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  young  lady ;  *  but  it  will  be  so  awkward  for 
him  without  his  luggage.' 

*  Perhaps  he's  got  his  only  change  of  clothes  in  the  bag,'  said 
the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  eyeing  the  baggage,  and  looking  as  pro- 
foundly concerned  as  if  he  had  sustained  some  personal  loss. 

The  bell  ceased  ringing,  the  engine  shrilly  shrieked,  and  the 
train  began  to  move.  '  I  say  I  we're  going,'  shouted  the  Cheerful 
Gentleman.     *  What's  to  be  done  ? ' 

*  Oh,  sit  down,'  said  the  Elderly  Gentleman  ;  *  it'll  be  all  right.' 
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'  I  don't  think  it  will  be  all  right,'  said  the  buxom  ladj, 
bridling  up.  ^  I  dare  say  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  got  out,  perhaps 
going  to  pay  a  visit,  and  forgotten  your  things.' 

*  Here,'  said  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  growing  increasingly  ex- 
cited, '  m  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  Let's  throw  the  things  out,  and 
the  station-master  will  get  them  and  hand  them  to  him.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

<  Hi  I  station-master,'  and  out  went  the  bag,  dropped  as 
gently  as  possible,  but  still  not  without  grave  concussion,  on  the 
snow.  The  two  ladies,  entering  eagerly  into  the  accomplishment 
of  this  happy  thought,  handed  up  the  umbrella  and  the  rug  and 
the  copy  of  the  '  Transactions,'  which  in  a  moment  were  flung  out 
of  the  window,  whilst  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  with  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  bellowed  out  instructions  to  the  petrified  station-master, 
who  only  knew  that  baggage  was  flying  out  of  a  first-class  window. 

*  That's  a  good  thing  done,'  said  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  pufi"- 
ing  with  the  unwonted  exercise.  ^  He'll  get  them  all  right,  and  I 
dare  say  will  be  saved  a  lot  of  trouble.' 

^  Yes,'  said  the  buxom  lady,  still  bridling  up,  and  with  her  eye 
on  the  Elderly  Gentleman.  *  You  did  quite  right,  my  dear.  I  don't 
hold  with  people  who  sit  comfortably  in  their  seats  and  don't  try 
to  help  a  fellow-creature  in  misfortime.  Was  that  the  station- 
master  calling  out  to  you  when  you  were  throwing  the  things  out  ? ' 

'  No,  it  was  some  half-tipsy  fellow  down  in  a  third-class  carriage 
at  the  back.  I  could  not  see  him  very  well,  but  he  had  no  hat  on, 
and  had  both  his  arms  out  gesticulating  like  a  madman.  When 
I  looked  again  he  was  gone ;  I  expect  they  had  pulled  him  in.' 

The  person  thus  harshly  judged  was  none  other  than  Josiah. 
He  had  thought  it  possible  that  his  friends  in  the  other  carriage 
might  be  looking  out  for  him,  and  had  gone  straight  to  the 
window  with  intent  to  catch  their  eye  and  reassure  them.  AMiat 
he  beheld  was,  first,  his  bag  dropped  out  of  the  window  ;  then  his 
travelling  rug ;  next  his  umbrella,  companion  of  many  a  stroll,  and 
finally  his  last  volume  of  the  ^  Transactions.' 

The  train  stopped  at  Romford  in  proper  order,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Josiah  at  the  carriage-door  with  agitated  inquiry  about  his 
property  created  natural  consternation.  The  Elderly  Gentleman 
enjoyed  it  hugely.  He  chuckled  and  laughed  till  he  nearly 
choked,  which  the  young  lady  charitably  hoped  he  would  do  as  soon 
as  ever  he  had  left  the  carriage.  It  would  be  awkward,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  journey, Jbo  have  a  choked  passenger  for  company. 
If  it  could  be  done  afterwards,  and  she  not  see  it,  she  really  would 
not  be  sorry.  As  for  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  no  words  that  he 
could  find  were  adequate  to  express  his  regret.     He  had  acted  for 
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the  best,  and  what  could  he  do  now  ?  He  would  go  at  once  and 
telegraph  to  the  station-master  at  Harold  Wood.  Josiah  must  get 
in  the  carriage,  and  talk  to  his  wife,  and  take  no  more  trouble ; 
which  Josiah  did,  protesting  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence, and  rather  hinting  that  if  there  was  anything  that  could 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  railway  journey,  it  was  to  have  your 
baggage  from  time  to  time  throvm  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

But  presently  the  Cheerful  Gentleman,  with  his  face  appreci- 
ably longer,  came  back  with  the  station-master  and  a  melancholy 
story.  The  wires  were  broken  down,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
communicating  with  Harold  Wood  till  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
down  train  from  London,  stopping  at  every  station,  would  call 
there.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  Cheerful  Grentleman  proposed 
that  he  should  wait  at  Bomford  till  this  train  came  up,  go  down 
for  the  luggage,  bring  it  back,  and  deliver  it  at  any  address  Josiah 
would  name.  In  the  mean  while  Josiah  could  go  on  and  talk  to 
his  wife,  which  he  appeared  to  think  was  an  arrangement  compen- 
sating for  any  of  the  current  ills  of  life. 

This  Josiah  would  not  hear  of,  nor  did  he  listen  with  more  favour 
to  the  proposal  that  a  porter  should  be  sent  down,  and  that  the 
luggage  should  come  on  by  the  train.  The  fact  is, — and  it  was  this 
that  paled  the  cheek  of  Josiah  when  there  was  burned  in  upon  his 
brain  the  sudden  picture  of  his  bag  imbedded  in  the  snow  after 
being  mysteriously  ejected  from  the  window, — ^the  manuscript  of 
^  Underground  England '  was  locked  within  it.  His  umbrella,  his 
travelling  rug,  and  the  other  contents  of  the  bag  might  take  their 
chance ;  but  this  he  must  see  to  himself. 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  Cheerful  Gentleman  undertook  to 
telegraph  to  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Cobledick  on  arrival  in  town, 
and  Josiah — smiling  a  little  feebly,  it  is  true,  but  still  putting  a 
brave  face  on  it — protested  that  everything  was  of  no  consequence, 
made  himself  up  for  a  dreary  two  hours'  wait  at  Komford,  and  saw 
the  train  that  was  to  have  taken  him  to  London  steam  out  of  the 
station,  the  Cheerful  Gentleman  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
miserable  of  men,  whilst  the  Elderly  Gentleman  was  in  danger  of 
apoplexy  owing  to  the  violence  of  ill-repressed  chuckling. 

Josiah  found  his  baggage  all  right  at  Harold  Wood,  and, 
catching  the  last  train,  arrived  in  Liverpool  Street  at  nine  o'clock. 
He  had  had  no  dinner,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  out  to  Clap- 
ham  Park.  But  the  papers  next  morning  gave  an  account  of  the 
dinner  of  which,  save  for  this  odd  accident,  he  would  have  par- 
taken, and  he  felt  that,  but  for  the  kindly  interposition  of  the 
Cheerful  Gentleman,  he  would  have  lean  at  that  moment  even  as 
Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Cobledick.  ^  , 
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Whbn  John  Jackson  returned,  after  a  three  years'  absence,  to  Wye- 
land,  he  found  that  both  his  ancient  home  and  himself  had  under- 
gone more  changes  than  he  knew.  The  place  struck  upon  him  with 
a  strange  aspect,  and  had  no  answering  welcome  to  give  that  which 
he  extended  to  it.  There  were  new  names  above  the  low-browed 
doors  in  the  straggling  High  Street,  and  new  faces  beneath  them. 
The  deep  peace  of  the  once  tranquil  fields  which  ringed  the  little 
town  was  troubled  by  the  incursions  of  navigator  and  collier.  Coal 
had  been  found  upon  the  Heath  Estate,  and  blackened  pit-frames 
and  heaps  of  unsightly  refuse  made  hideous  the  heart  of  rural 
solitude.  The  purling  brook  in  which  he  had  bathed  as  a  lad  was 
now  an  evil-smelling  sewer.  Many  of  his  old  acquaintances,  at 
the  sight  of  whom  his  heart  leapt,  failed  to  recognise  him,  and 
were  painfully  indifferent  in  their  greetings  when  his  identity  was 
recalled  to  their  minds.  His  old  sweethearts  were  all  either 
manied  or  engaged,  and,  oppressed  by  the  dignity  of  present  or 
coming  matronhood,  would  flirt  no  more.  Some  were  even  dead. 
All  these  things  saddened  him,  and  the  happy  boyhood  of  three 
short  years  ago  seemed  to  be  centuries  away. 

^I  really  do  feel  dreadfully  old,'  he  said  to  his  cousin  Amy,  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  dusk,  '  quite  patriarchal.  I  must  have 
known  Adam  and  Noah,  and  been  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham, 
only  I've  forgotten  all  about  them.  Everything  here  is  so  altered ; 
both  place  and  people  seem  changed  completely.  As  I  remember 
myself  three  years  ago,  I  was  rather  a  favourite  here,  and  now 
nobody  seems  to  remember  or  to  take  any  interest  in  me.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  stupid,  though  natural,  to  expect  to  find  things  as  you 
left  them.' 

*  And  do  you  find  me  changed  ? '  asked  Amy. 

*  More  than  anybody  or  anything  else.' 
'  Not  disagreeably,  I  hope  ?  ' 

*  Not  disagreeably  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary.  You  were  a 
girl  when  I  left  you,  and  now  you  are  a  woman — ^and  a  very  pretty 
woman  too.  Amy.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh  and  a  half-sigh,  <  you  are  not 
changed,  I  see.' 

^  I  am  afraid  I  am,  though,'  answered  John.  ^  The  three  years 
that  have  made  a  woman  of  you  have  made  a  man  of  me.  One  is 
a  man  at  three-and-twenty,  I  suppose  ? '  r^  i 
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*I  suppose  so,'  said  Amy,  with  another  sigh.  *  Ah,  the  dear 
old  days !     We  shall  never  see  them  again,  Jack.' 

'  We  may  see  happier.  Amy,  though  they  will  be  spent  apart.' 

He  could  not  see  the  pained  look  upon  his  companion's  face, 
as  she  looked  towards  him  through  the  gathering  dusk,  and,  in  his 
distraction,  did  not  notice  her  quickened  breathing. 

'Why  should  they  be  spent  apart?'  she  asked  presently. 
*  Could  not  your  work  be  as  well  done  here  as  in  London  ? ' 

*  Quite  as  well.     Perhaps  better.' 

« Then  why  not  stay  ?  Oh  Jack,  don't  refuse  1  The  house  and 
the  farm  are  my  own  now  uncle  has  gone.  You  know  how  wel- 
come you  are.  I  have  more  than  I  can  ever  want.  Mr.  Sampson 
says  the  last  year's  income  was  over  six  hundred.  What  can  I  do 
with  all  that  ?     Stay  here.  Jack,  and  let  us  revive  old  times.' 

*  No,  Amy.  Don't  think  me  proud  or  ungrateful.  But  I  must 
not  be  a  pensioner  even  on  your  bounty,  and  that  is  what  it  would 
be ' 

<  Jack  I '  said  the  girl  in  a  pained  tone. 

*  That  is  what  it  would  be.  Amy ;  there  is  no  other  word  for 
it.  No;  I  must  go  back  to  London  and  work.  I  can  see  my 
way  to  bread  and  cheese  now,  and  shall  get  something  better,  I 
hope,  in  a  little  time.' 

The  girl  rose  from  her  seat,  and  paced  the  room. 

*  Jack,'  she  broke  out  passionately,  *  I  cannot  bear  it.  When 
I  think  of  you  toiling  and  slaving  for  bare  life  in  London  while 
I  live  in  comfort  here,  and  every  crust  I  eat  and  every  thread  I 
wear  bought  by  money  that  should  have  been  yours,  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  go  mad  with  shame  and  anger.  It  is  shameful !  What 
right  had  your  father  to  beggar  you  to  make  me  rich  ?  I  can't 
live  here,  and  I  won't     I'll  go  away  and  work  as  you  do.' 

*  You  are  far  too  sensible.  Amy,  I  am  sure,  to  do  anything  so 
ridiculous.  And  whatever  may  have  been  my  father's  feelings  re- 
garding me,  I  believe  he  did  the  best  thing  possible  in  leaving  the 
farm  to  you.  Nothing  but  poverty  would  ever  have  made  me 
work.  I  am  of  some  use  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  shall  be  more 
some  day.* 

The  girl  returned  to  her  seat,  and  was  silent  for  some  little 
time.     Then  she  asked : 

'  Tell  me  your  plans,  and  your  life  in  London.' 
'There  is  not  much  to  tell.  My  plans  are  simply  to  go  on 
working  till  I  can  get  a  comfortable  living  for  myself.  My  life  is 
happy  enough.  I  have  at  last  learned  the  great  secret,  that  the 
man  who  works  is  happier  than  the  man  who  doesn't.  I  like  my 
work,  and  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  it.'  r^^^^T^ 
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*  What  do  you  mean  by  "  succeed  "  ? ' 

^  I  think  I  shall  make  a  little  name  for  myself,  and  be  well 
thought  of  by  my  fellow-workers  in  time,  and  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  lead  my  own  life  in  my  own  way.' 

^  Your  ambition  is  more  modest  than  it  used  to  be,  Jack.' 
<Yes,'  answered  Jack,  with  a  sad  smile;  *a  good  deal  more 
modest.  I  don't  know  anything  better  that  could  happen  to  a 
man  who  suffered  under  too  high  a  notion  of  his  own  abilities 
than  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  the  London  press  world. 
Oue  can't  turn  a  comer  without  coming  across  a  dozen  cleverer 
fellows  than  oneself.  A  man  who  starts  with  such  ambitions  as  I 
had  when  I  started,  and  who  keeps  them  after  such  a  three  years' 
experience  as  I  have  had,  is  pretty  likely,  I  should  say,  to  be 
worthy  of  his  own  opinion.' 

*  Have  you  many  friends  in  London  ? ' 

*  I  believe  I  have  as  many  friends.  Amy,  as  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  Beal  friends,  I  mean.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  the 
kindnesses  I  have  received  from  some  of  them.  They  are  splendid 
fellows.  Most  of  them  might  be  more  moral,  and  all  of  them  might 
be  more  industrious ;  but  they  could  not  be  more  generous,  more 
helpful,  more  happy  in  their  friends'  success.  I  believe  firmly, 
Amy,  that  if  you  want  friendship  and  all  the  virtues  it  breeds, 
you  must  come  to  Bohemia  for  them.  I  don't  want  to  disparage 
respectability ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  directly  a  man  b^ns 
to  pay  income-tax  he  loses  his  sympathies.' 

*  I  have  heard  that  theory  before,'  said  Amy.  *  But  you  may 
find  friendship  outside  Bohemia,  Jack.  I  don't  know  that  my 
sympathies  have  degenerated  at  all,  although  I  pay  income-tax, 
or  at  least  Mr.  Sampson  pays  it  for  me.' 

*  You  will  never  be  anything  but  what  you  always  have  been. 
Amy — the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.' 

Simple  and  chivalrous  soul  as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  con- 
ceived a  more  cruel  torment  than  the  tone  of  voice  and  form  of 
words  wherein  he  spoke.  Gratitude  and  tender  regard  and  playful 
affection  were  all  expressed  there,  and  yet  the  tears  welled  up  in 
the  girl's  heart  as  she  listened,  and,  but  that  they  were  held  re- 
solutely back,  would  have  dimmed  the  eyes  that  regarded  their 
idol  through  the  fast  gathering  gloom.  She  was  silent^  fearing  to 
trust  her  voice,  and  Jack,  too,  held  his  peace  for  a  little  time. 

^  You  were  always  my  confidante  in  the  old  time.  Amy,'  he  said 
presently.  <  A  man  must  have  somebody  to  tell  his  secrets  to,  at 
least  I  must,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story.' 

She  waited,  more  than  ever  afraid  to  speak,  and  he  went  on, 
taking  her  silence  for  consent. 
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*  You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Farnaby,  the  authoress?  A  friend  of 
hers  took  me  to  one  of  her  evening  receptions  and  introduced  me, 
and  she  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  standing  invitation  for  the 
season.  It  was  the  one  house  that  was  open  to  me  in  London,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  dear  those  evenings  were  to  me,  and  how 
they  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  the  dreary  week.  One  night  I 
found  myself  seated  next  to  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before.  She  struck  me  particularly  by  reason  of  a  strong  likeness 
I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  in  her  to  you.  I  spoke  to  her  on  some 
commonplace  topic,  and  we  fell  into  a  conversation  that  lasted 
the  whole  evenicg,  until  she  went  away  in  the  company  of  an 
elderly  lady  who  seemed  to  be  her  chaperon^  or  guardian,  or  com- 
panion, whatever  the  phrase  is.  She  was  there  next  night,  and 
every  night  after,  and  we  were  together  a  great  deal.  I  assure  you 
honestly,  Amy,  that  until  the  season  came  to  a  finish,  and  Mrs. 
Famaby's  receptions  ceased  for  the  year,  I  had  no  notion  of  my 
real  feelings  towards  the  girl.  But  it  struck  me  suddei^ly,  as  I 
was  dressing  for  the  last  of  the  evenings,  that  I  was  in  love  with 
her.  I  went  to  the  house  with  the  intention  of  doing  something 
decisive — ^what,  I  did  not  know  myself.  She  did  not  come.  I 
waited  the  whole  evening,  hoping  for  her  appearance  long  after  all 
reasonable  chance  had  passed,  and  at  last  went  home,  feeling  as  I 
had  never  felt  before.  I  could  not  work  or  sleep  for  thinking  of 
her. 

*  Nearly  four  months  passed  before  I  saw  her  again.  I  was 
walking  in  the  Segent's  Park  late  one  afternoon  in  December.  There 
was  half-frozen  snow  on  the  ground,  and  more  in  the  sky  waiting 
to  fall.  I  was  thinking  about  her^  and  I  felt  dull  and  miserable. 
I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  lit  my  pipe,  and  tried  to  drive  her 
from  my  mind  by  thinking  of  a  story  I  was  writing  at  the  time. 
But  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  her.  The  night  was  closing  in, 
and  a  park-keeper  came  and  told  me  that  the  gates  would  soon  be 
closed  and  I  must  go.  As  I  rose  to  obey,  a  woman's  figure  flut- 
tered by  me.  The  light  was  dim  under  the  trees,  and  she  passed 
quickly  at  some  distance.  But  I  knew  her.  It  was  she,  the  girl 
I  had  lost. 

*  I  could  not  tell  you.  Amy,  how  the  story  she  told  moved  me. 
It  was  a  commonplace  story  enough,  I  suppose.  Her  aunt,  the 
lady  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Mrs.  Famaby's,  had  lost  the 
income  on  which  they  had  lived,  by  a  piece  of  heartless  rascality. 
The  injustice  was  so  flagrant  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  law  of 
any  country  could  countenance  it.  But  legal  redress  was  impossible 
according  to  the  highest  opinions^  and  they  were  ruined.  They 
had  never  been  rich,  but  they  had  had  enough  for  comfort,  and  now 
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they  were  reduced  to  complete  poverty,  and  were  earning  tbeir 
living  as  l)e8t  they  could.  A  far-away  relative  had  discovered  them — 
a  successful  man  of  business  with  whom  they  had  never  had  any 
communication  for  many  years.  He  had  offered  them  assistance, 
and  for  some  time  their  burden  had  been  greatly  lightened  by  his 
aid,  though  they  still  worked  for  themselves  and  preserved  their 
independence  as  much  as  they  could.  Their  relative's  help  had 
been  continued  for  some  time,  they  suspecting  no  ulterior  motive, 
when  one  day  he  proposed  to  .the  aunt  for  the  hand  of  the  girl. 
The  aunt  made  no  definite  reply,  merely  promising  to  use  her  in- 
fluence on  his  behalf.  The  offer  was  refused — and  refused,  I  believe. 
Amy,  for  my  sake — and  he  withdrew  his  assistance,  and  left  them 
to  fight  their  way  as  best  they  could.  She  told  me  all  this  quietly 
and  calmly  as  we  walked  together.  I  can  tell  you  what  she  said, 
but  what  actor  could  hope  to  imitate  the  calm  despairing  resignation 
of  her  voice  and  manner.  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  put  her 
destiny  jnto  my  hands,  she  should  never  know  a  want  I  could  supply. 
I  told  her  that  I  loved  her,  and  had  loved  her  since  the  first 
moment  I  had  seen  her.  I  pleaded  hard — all  in  vain.  Her  place, 
she  said,  was  with  her  aunt,  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  and  she 
would  never  consent  to  cripple  me  by  adding  the  burden  of  their 
poverty  to  my  own.  I  argued  against  her  resolution — all  in  vain. 
She  was  adamant.  She  said,  frankly  and  freely,  that  she  returned 
my  affection,  but  she  begged  me  to  believe  that  any  renewal  of  my 
proposal  would  only  increase  her  trials.  I  longed  to  offer  her  assist- 
ance, but  I  dared  not  do  it,  and  she  left  me,  begging  me  to  make 
no  attempt  to  follow  her.  For  days  after  I  haunted  the  spot  on 
wliich  we  parted,  and  at  last  I  saw  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
secured  an  engagement  as  companion  to  a  maiden  lady,  and  that 
she  left  London  next  day.  I  renewed  my  pleadings,  still  in  vain. 
I  asked  for  a  souvenir,  some  little  trifle  by  which  to  remember 
her,  and  she  gave  me  a  photograph.  I  have  never  seen  her  since.' 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  broken  only  by  the  twitter  of 
the  leaves  in  the  garden  without. 

*  A  woman  worth  loving,'  said  Amy  when  she  could  trust  her 
voice. 

He  heard  the  words,  and  knew  nothing  but  what  they  told  him. 
Filled  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  had  no  wit  to  read  the  heart  of 
the  woman  who  spoke — and  speech  is  surely  in  many  ways  the 
weakest  dialect  of  human  language. 

*  Have  you  the  photograph  with  you  ? '  she  asked  presently. 
He  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  into  her  hand,  which 

trembled  a  little  as  she  took  it.     She  walked  to  the  window  to 
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examine    it  by  the  faint  light  that  yet  filtered  through  the 


*  What  is  her  name  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  shall  never  speak  her  name  again,  Amy.    Do  not  ask  me.' 

*  Oar  je  Taime  trop  pour  que  je  dis 

Qui  j'ose  aimer, 
£t  je  yeux  mourir  pour  ma  mie 

Sana  la  nommer/ 

quoted  Amy,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh  which  was  hardly  a 
success.    ^  But  suppose  I  know  it  ? ' 

*How  could  you  know  it? '  asked  Jack. 

^  Because  I  am  a  witch,'  answered  Amy,  ^  and  know  everything. 
Come,  will  you  tell  me,  or  shall  I  tell  you  ? ' 

« Tell  me.' 

*  What  do  you  say  to  Ada  Stanley  ? ' 

Jack  rose  to  his  feet,  thunderstruck  ;  but  before  he  could  speak, 
a  light  step  was  heard  advancing  along  the  gravel  of  the  garden 
path,  and  a  female  form  darkened  the  window. 

*  The  lady  herself,'  continued  Amy,  *  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Miss  Ada  Stanley,  Mr.  John  Jackson.' 

A  light  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  neat  and  rosy-cheeked 
country  lass  entered  the  room,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  lamp.  She 
was  followed  by  a  middle-aged  man,  tall  and  strongly  built,  and 
dressed  in  dark  grey  broadcloth.  A  noticeable  man,  with  a  pecu- 
liar set  expression  on  his  face. 

*Good  evening,  Mr.  Tescam,'  said  Amy.  *You  know  my 
cousin,  I  think.' 

Mr.  Tescam  bowed,  and  extended  his  hand  towards  John,  who 
took  it  mechanically,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  Ada,  who 
stood  trembling  just  within  the  window. 

^  I  was  just  thinking  of  taking  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  Mr. 
Tescam,'  went  on  Amy,  *  if  you  would  favour  me  with  your  arm. 
I've  no  doubt  my  cousin  and  Miss  Stanley  will  be  able  to  amuse 
themselves  for  a  little  time  without  our  help.' 

The  stranger  offered  his  arm  with  a  formal  and  rather  old- 
fashioned  courtesy,  and  they  left  the  room  together  and  passed  up 
the  garden  walk  in  silence.  They  reached  a  rustic  bench  beneath 
the  drooping  branches  of  an  aspen,  and  here  Amy  quitted  her 
companion's  arm  and  took  her  seat. 

*  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,'  she  said  wearily.  All  the 
sprightlinese  of  a  moment  ago  had  vanished. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Tescam,  slowly  *  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  which  is  soon  said — I  have  come  to  eay  "  good-bye." ' 

She  could  see  that  the  set  expression  of  his  face,  dimly  dis- 
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cemible  through  the  evening  gloom,  had  deepened ;  and  that  the 
hand  which  held  the  lappel  of  his  coat  clutched  it  hard. 

<  Why  «  good-bye  "  ?  '  she  asked. 

^  It  is  best,'  he  said  simply,  struggling  hard  with  some  inwaid 
passion  which  he  could  scarce  repress.  ^  So  long  as  I  remain  here, 
so  long  as  I  see  you,  I  must  speak,  and  I  know  that  there  is  no 
hope ;  I  must  get  away  from  you  and  fight  it  down.  I  am  trem- 
bling now,  only  at  the  pressure  of  your  hand  upon  my  arm  and  at 
the  sound  of  your  voice.' 

The  clutching  fingers  tightened  in  their  grasp,  as  if  they  would 
have  stilled  the  beating  of  the  heart  below. 

*When  I  think,'  he  went  on,  with  his  gathering  passion 
battling  with  the  strong  restraint  he  put  upon  himself—*  when  I 
think  that  another  suitor  might  appear  who  should  be  more  fortu- 
nate, and  who  should  become  to  you  all  that  I  dream,  day  and 
night,  of  being  to  you — ^when  I  think  that  I  should  stand  by  and 
see  you  happy  in  his  love,  nursing  hia  children,  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  go  mad.  I  am  mad  now,  at  this  moment,  when  I  think 
of  it.' 

Had  the  successful  rival  whom  his  heated  imagination  had 
conjured  up  stood  before  him  in  veritable  flesh  and  blood,  as  he 
stood  there  with  extended  hands  clenched  before  him,  his  life 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  pin's  purchase.  With  a  strong 
effort  he  controlled  himself  and  went  on,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
moisten  his  dry  lips  with  his  drier  tongue. 

*  You  see,'  he  said.  *  If  the  mere  thought  of  such  things  have 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  what  would  their  reality  be  ?  I  must  go 
away  and  leave  you.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  I  have  no 
right  to  persecute  you  with  my  protestations,  and  so  long  as  I 
remain  here  I  must  speak.' 

He  paused,  perhaps  expecting  some  answer,  but  she  was 
silent. 

*  Good  bye,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 
<  What  if  I  will  not  say  «  good-bye  "  ? ' 

He  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  quick  catch  of  his  breath. 

*  What  if  I  asked  you  not  to  go,  but  to  remain  ? ' 

Again  he  made  no  answer,  but  stood  looking  at  her  through 
the  dusk,  breathing  heavily. 

*  I  do  ask  you  to  remain,'  she  said,  rising,  *  and  to  forget  the 
answer  I  have  given  you.' 

She  had  expected  some  wild  outbreak  of  passion  in  answer  to 
these  words.  But  all  he  did  was  to  throw  one  arm  about  her  and 
press  her  to  the  heart  whose  quick  throb  was  audible  in  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  night.     And  so,  for  a  moment,  they  stood. 
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*  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  must  warn  you,'  Amy  continued. 
^  If  I  come  to  you,  it  is  with  no  more  than  the  clothes  I  wear.  I  do 
not  do  you  the  injustice  to  think  that  you  love  me  for  what  you 
think  I  shall  bring  you ;  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself  and  you, 
tell  you  this.  This  property  is  mine  so  long  as  I  remain  single. 
When  I  marry,  it  passes  to  the  next-of-kin,  John  Jackson,  if  ou 
knew  my  uncle,  and  how  strange  his  ideas  were  upon  many 
subjects.  If  you  choose  to  take  me,  penniless  as  I  am,  I  am 
yours.' 

He  bent  over  her,  murmuring  inarticulate  words  of  passionate 
love.    What  did  he  care  for  lands  or  money  ? 

*  I  have  enough  for  both,'  he  said.  *  Let  it  go,  without  another 
thought.' 

*  Egad,'  said  a  voice  at  which  they  both  started.  *  I  seem  to 
have  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 

*Good  evening,  Mr.  Quodling,'  said  Amy,  calmly.  *You 
couldn't  have  come  at  a  luckier  moment.' 

*  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,'  returned  Mr.  Quodling,  with  a  short  fat 
laugh.  *  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  was  very  much  in  the  way. 
There's  a  couple  in  the  parlour — your  cousin  John  and  Miss  Stan- 
ley— in  a  state  of  most  complicated  misery,  chiefly  due,  I  think,  to 
my  appearance.  So  I  relieved  'em  of  my  company  and  came 
out  here,  and,  by  Jove  I — what  quarter's  the  moon  in,  Tescam  ? ' 

Mr.  Quodling  was  the  one  solicitor  and  land-surveyor  of  the 
district,  and  was  a  widower  and  a  misogynist,  having  expended  the 
whole  of  his  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  (at  least,  according  to  local 
report)  upon  the  composition  of  the  epitaph  of  Mrs.  Quodling, 
deceased. 

*  Mr.  Tescam,'  said  Amy,  ignoring  the  solicitor's  'flippancy, 

*  has  done  me  the  honour  to  request  my  hand.'  (Mr.  Quodling 
whistled.)  *I  have  accepted  his  proposal,  and  have  informed  him 
of  the  clause  in  my  uncle's  will  which  provides  that  the  property  I 
at  present  hold  goes,  on  my  marriage,  to  my  next-of-kin — my  cousin 
John,  of  course.' 

Mr.  Quodling  stared  blankly  at  the  speaker. 

*  Mr.  Tescam  is  quite  content  with  the  arrangement,'  proceeded 
Amy,  with  a  calmly  business-like  aspect  and  tone,  'so  that  ycu 
will  consider  the  matter  settled,  and  take  the  necessary  steps.' 

*  Why,  what  on  earth ? '  began  Quodling,  with  a  bewildered 

face,  but  Tescam  cut  him  short. 

*  Miss  Jackson  has  stated  the  case  quite  correctly,'  said  he ; 

*  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  delay  than  necessary.' 

*  But  I  protest^'  said  Mr.  Quodling,  *  against  my  client  robbing 
herself  in '  ^         . 
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^  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  protest  at  all,  Mr,  Quodling,'  said 
Amy.  Then,  in  a  rapid  undertone,  ^  Be  quiet,  and  say  nothing. 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? ' 

She  moved  away  with  Tescam,  and  left  Quodling  planti  la. 

*  Is  the  woman  mad  ? '  gasped  the  lawyer,  *  or  is  it  a  dream  ? 
There's  no  such  provision  in  the  will  at  all — ^I  know  it  by  heart.' 

He  stopped,  as  though  struck  by  an  idea  which  aided  him  in 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

'  Well,  I'm  blessed  1  this  w  a  go ! '  he  exclaimed.  And,  having 
thus  relieved  his  feelings,  he  followed  the  couple  into  the  house. 

*  Jack,'  said  Amy,  as  she  entered  on  Tescam's  arm,  *  I  have 
something  to  tell  yoii  which  concerns  us  both.  Sit  still,  Ada— I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  doesn't  concern  you  too.' 

With  this  prefetce  she  repeated  what  she  had  already  com- 
municated to  the  lawyer,  upon  whom  Jack  turned  for  assurance. 
Mr.  Quodling,  with  his  hands  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  his  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  examining  the  ceiling,  backed  Amy's  statement,  with 
the  internal  addition,  *  Lord  forgive  me ! ' 

Jack  sat,  glaring  about  him,  stunned  by  his  unexpected  ac- 
cession to  fortune. 

<  Am  I  mad  ? '  he  asked,  unwittingly  quoting  Mr.  Quodling. 

*  Oh  no,'  said  that  worthy,  *  you  ain't  mad.'  He  bestowed  a 
glance  on  Amy,  as  though  to  say,  ^  That  way  madness  lies,'  and 
turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  ceiling. 

Jack  crossed  the  room  to  where  Ada  sat,  the  colour  of  a  peony, 
and  took  her  hand. 

*Amy,'  he  said,  *  confidence  for  confidence — ^you  have  intro- 
duced me  to  your  future  husband.  Let  me  make  known  to 
you — my  future  wife.' 

HENRY  GEORGE  HURRAY. 
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Sad  were  the  winter  nights, 
Hoarse  with  wind's  roaring, 

Vanished  all  earth's  delights 
"Neath  the  rain's  pouring ; 

In  the  mirk  midnight  sky 
Flickered  wan  fires, 

Coldly  and  fitfully, 

•  Like  dead  desires  ! 

Like  sprites  onhlest  that  roam 

Where  wild  waves  welter. 
E'en  in  the  grave  no  home 

Finding,  nor  shelter, 
Flamed  the  drear  northern  lights 

O'er  earth  distressed. 
All  through  the  winter  nights 

Preaching  unrest. 

Worn  with  much  storm  and  sti-ess, 

Earth  sank  to  sleeping, 
Cloud-curtain  comfortless 

Light  from  her  keeping ; 
Then  in  the  dawning  grey 

Eose  a  still  voice, 
Whispering  far  away, 

*  Wake  and  rejoice  I ' 

Over  the  southern  sea. 

Aye  drawing  nearer. 
Swelled  the  hrave  harmony 

Stronger  and  clearer ; 
Waves  gave  a  burden  back, 

Fi-om  shore  and  fell 
Fleeted  the  brooding  rack, 

Charmed  by  that  spell. 


Now  higher  mounts  the  sun 

In  might  ascendent, 
Hilla  that  showed  drear  and  dun 

Shine  forth  resplendent; 
Leaf,  bud,  and  bant  alike 

Flash  back  the  ray. 
Crowned  are  mead,  sha w,  and  dyke 

With  silver  spray. 

Slowly  the  ocean  heaves, 

Hued  as  the  beryl. 
Now  to  its  image  cleaves 

No  thought  of  peril : 
Nothing  it  tells  of  care 

Nor  dread  concealing. 
Only  a  promise  fair 

Of  mirth  and  healing. 

Lie  down  and  take  thy  rest 

Where  gulls  are  sweeping 
Over  the  ocean's  breast. 

Where  waves  are  leaping 
Out  on  the  sunny  reef; 

Making  good  cheer. 
Rest  thee,  and  win  relief 

From  doubt  and  fear ! 

Life  is  not  all  a-moii;, 

Though  night  be  bitter. 
Though  all  too  swift  and  short 

Morning-time's  glitter ! 
Why  will  ye  backward  gaze, 

Nursing  your  soitow  ] 
Fair  shine  our  passing  days. 

Why  not  each  morrow  1 

B.  MOXTGOMEBIE   RANKl.NO. 
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^^.  anti  M\^^  MUn0i)am« 


The  career  of  Sir  Algernon  Everfcon,  K.C.B.,  had  been  unambitiouB, 
perhaps,  but  it  had  been  certainly  prosperous  altogether.  He 
had  entered  the  Grovemment  service  quite  as  a  young  man,  and 
had  risen  gradually  to  a  position  of  real  importance  and  distinction. 
It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  the  interest  of  certain  political 
personages  had  been  exercised  on  his  behalf ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
own  merits  had  been  in  truth  amply  suflBcient  to  justify  his 
advancement.  He  had  been  an  excellent  clerk ;  he  was  now 
judged  to  be  an  admirable  commissioner.  He  was  so  well  versed 
in  the  traditions  of  his  office ;  he  could  boast  so  prolonged  an 
experience  as  a  Government  servant.  When  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being  contemplated  any  changes  in 
the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  country,  he  invariably  took  counsel 
with  Sir  Algernon  in  the  first  instance.     For  Sir  Algernon  was 

*  a  learned  Theban '  on  such  subjects.  He  was  one  of  those  exalted 
functionaries,  largely  concerned  in  the  national  taxation  and 
assessment,  who  fill  dignified  positions  at  Somerset  House,  drawing 
very  handsome  salaries,  occupying  easy-chairs  in  Turkey-carpeted 
apartments,  much  splendour  of  stationery  strevring  their  leather- 
covered  tables,  and  with  obsequious  troops  of  clerks  and  messengers 
prompt  to  attend  their  presence  and  receive  their  dictates  imme- 
diately upon  the  sounding  of  their  hand-bells. 

Sir  Algernon's  friends  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  look  more 
than  fifty,  but  there  were  several  critics  who  alleged  of  him  that 
he  must  assuredly  be  upwards  of  sixty.     All  agreed  that  he  was 

*  well  preserved,'  while  it  was  not  suggested  that  he  resorted  to 
any  special  artifices  to  repair  or  to  conceal  those  injmies  of  wear 
and  tear  which  the  flight  of  time  and  the  processes  of  nature 
inflict  upon  humanity.  He  dressed  with  very  good  taste  and 
judgment,  and  he  took  great  care  of  himself.  His  figure  retained 
much  of  the  sUmness  of  youth,  if  something  of  the  stiflFness  of 
age  affected  his  movements.  His  thin  grey  hair  was  heedfully 
arranged,  as  though  he  valued  it  the  more  because  of  its  scarce- 
ne^ ;  his  chin  and  cheeks  were  closely  shaven ;  there  were  people 
who  described  him  as  looking  like  an  *  elderly  light  comedian.' 
This  may  have  been  further  due  to  a  certain  studied  and  rather 
elaborate  grace  of  manner  which  distinguished  him.     He  laid 
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great  stress  upon  ^  manner/  He  had  been  known  to  assert  that 
the  state,  if  not  the  universe,  was  governed  by  *  manner.'  As  a 
politician  he  had  not  asserted  himself,  or  perhaps  had  been  careful 
not  to  commit  himself.  He  did  not  withhold,  however,  that  he 
entertained  strong  views  touching  the  adjustment  of  taxation. 
The  nation  that  thoughtfully  and  properly  adjusted  its  taxation 
was,  he  maintained,  well  assured  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  A 
people  could  hardly  ask  for  more,  he  opined,  than  that  its  taxation 
should  be  duly  adjusted,  and  that  its  rulers  and  governors  should 
be  graced  with  *  manner.' 

Sir  Algernon  had  not  absolutely  married  for  money,  but 
accident  or  prudence  on  his  own  part  had  brought  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  money,  and  he  had  married  a  rich  wife.  It 
was  not  an  objection  in  his  eyes  that  Miss  Hester  Simkins'  fortune 
had  resulted  from  her  progenitors'  connection  with  the  soap  and 
candle  trade.  Her  gold  smelt  neither  of  *  mottled '  nor  of  tallow. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  nor  was  she  particularly  accomplished; 
but  she  was  a  pleasant,  amiable,  sagacious  sort  of  woman,  and  she 
fairly  adored  her  Algernon.  She  was  captivated  by  his  grace  of 
bearing  and  courtly  airs ;  by  his  good  looks — as  a  young  man  he 
had  been  deemed  to  be  remarkably  handsome.  To  her  ears  his 
method  of  speech,  his  measured  utterance,  his  modulated  tones, 
had  been  as  exquisite  music.  She  accepted  devoutly  that  wifely 
creed — ^which  not  every  wife  adopts,  however — ^that  the  whole 
world  might  be  ranged  without  discovery  of  the  superior,  or  even 
the  equal,  of  her  husband.  He  had  at  no  time  professed  for  her 
any  extravagance  of  affection ;  he  had  never  posed  before  her  as 
a  Romeo ;  the  system  of  *  manner '  of  which  he  was  the  advocate 
and  representative  scarcely  permitted  any  expression  in  a  senti- 
mental direction.  But  certainly  he  had  always  treated  her  with 
respect  and  consideration,  and  even  with  kindness,  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  man  both  physical  and  mental  beiug  borne  in  mind. 
They  had  lived  together  happily  enough,  as  all  agreed  who  had  no 
very  sublimated  views  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  happi- 
ness. One  child  only,  a  son — Herbert,  generally  known  as  Bertie 
Evert^n — had  been  bom  of  their  marriage. 

Hester  Simkins,  at  all  times  proud  of  her  husband,  even  when 
he  was  only  to  be  described  rather  humbly  as  *  a  clerk  in  Somerset 
House,'  was  prouder  still  when  he  attained  his  present  advanced 
state  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  could  boast  himself  K.C.6.,  and 
*  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.'  She  did  not  long  survive, 
however,  to  share  in  Sir  Algernon's  success  and  preferment,  or  to 
be  addressed  as  Lady  Everton. 

For  some  time  after  his  wife's  decease  Sir  Algeraon  liygd^in^^ 

'        ^  o 
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condition  of  what  may  be  called  elegant  repose  and  retirement. 
He  took  possession  of  a  small  house  in  Mayfair — *  a  bijou  residence,' 
as  the  auctioneer  had  it,  *  well  suited  to  a  bachelor  of  position.' 
He  entered  society  but  little,  although  he  did  not  wholly  renounce 
its  pleasures.  His  oflScial  cares  and  the  education  of  his  son  were, 
he  said,  sufficient  occupation  for  him.  But  nobody  quite  credited 
the  announcement. 

Presently  he  was  often  asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
Bertie.  He  answered  with  an  air  of  candour,  *  Bertie  is  a  very 
good  boy,  but  be  is  not  clever.  That  is  the  fact ;  I  cannot  disguise 
it  from  myself.  Otherwise  I  should  be  tempted  to  be  ambitious 
concerning  him.  I  should  look  forward  to  his  career  very  hope- 
fully. As  it  is,  I  think  the  Grovemment  service  offers  him  the 
best  opening.  It  will  ensure  him  a  provision  for  life,  and  will  not 
overtax  his  abilities.  He  must  be  content  to  begin,  at  any  rate, 
as  his  father  began  before  him.' 

Sir  Algernon  was  careful,  however,  that  Bertie  should  not 
enter  the  office  of  which  his  father  was  chief.  '  Invidious  remarks,* 
he  said,  ^  might  be  made.'  Bertie,  having  passed  the  Civil  Service 
examination  very  creditably,  duly  received  his  appointment  as  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  statistical  departmen£  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
branch  of  the  Government  service.  It  appeared  that  he  had  given 
satisfaction  to  the  leading  functionaries  of  his  office.  He  was 
punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  he  wrote  a*  good  hand.  He 
pretended  to  little  of  his  father's  charm  of  manner,  but  he  was 
gentlemanly  nevertheless ;  he  bore  himself  pleasantly,  and  he  was 
what  is  generally  known  as  *  well-spoken.'  He  was  good-looking, 
if  his  face  lacked  expression  somewhat,  and  his  features  were 
rather  heavily  moulded.  He  presented  little  personal  resemblance 
to  his  father.  Indeed,  Sir  Algernon  had  been  heard  to  say 
regretfully  of  his  son  that  he  was  *  a  thorough  Simkins.'  Still, 
Bertie  was  popular  in  his  own  circle.  He  dressed  soberly  in  well- 
fitting  clothes  ;  his  hair  was  clipped  as  closely  as  the  hair  of  the 
other  young  men  of  the  period ;  his  collars  and  cuffis  were  as 
white  and  stiff  as  any  other  collars  and  cuffs  discoverable  in 
London.  He  was  of  symmetrical  figure,  and  he  danced  well. 
He  was  not  shy,  and  he  owned  the  valuable  social  quality  of  always 
having  something  to  say,  if  it  might  not  be  ever  anything  of 
particular  value,  novelty,  or  significance.  Into  further  description 
of  Bertie  Everton  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  enter. 
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Sir  Algbbnon  and  his  son  were  dining  together,  and  as  they 
dined  they  discussed  many  topics  pleasantly  enough.  Sir  Algernon 
made  it  a  rule  to  maintain  his  magic  of  manner,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Bertie.  He  always  treated  Bertie  with  the  same 
gracious  politeness  he  accorded  even  to  the  general  public  ad- 
dressing complaints  or  inquiries  to  the  Commissioners  at  Somerset 
House.  But  of  course  the  father  permitted  himself  a  certain 
freedom,  not  to  say  levity  or  jocosity,  of  speech  which  the  com- 
missioner could  scarcely  have  indulged  in. 

*  What  may  be  the  attraction  at  Beachville  ? '  Sir  Algernon 
was  asking.     ^  Is  it  the  presence  of  the  Bellinghams  ? ' 

<  Well,  it  does  so  happen  that  the  Bellinghams  are  at  Beach- 
ville^' Bertie  answered,  reddening  a  little. 

^  So  I  heard.  And  does  the  fact  account  for  your  frequent 
visits  to  Beachville  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ? ' 

*  Well,  I'm  fond  of  Beachville,  it's  so  wonderfully  bracing ;  and 
I  think  the  Bellinghams  are  very  nice,'  said  Bertie  evasively. 
*  Mrs.  Bellingham  is  considered  to  be  a  particularly  fine  woman.' 

*  Yes.  And  Adela  Bellingham  is  thought  to  be  a  very  pretty 
girl,  isn't  she  ?  ' 

*Very  pretty,  I  think.  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  the 
Bellinghams,  though.' 

*I  knew  Jack  Bellingham  very  well  at  one  time.  He  has 
been  dead  some  years  now.  He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service.  I 
rather  lost  sight  of  him  at  last.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  generally  said  to  be  nobody's  enemy  but  their  own.  He  ran 
through  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  believe.  But  I  suppose  he  left 
some  behind  him  for  his  widow  and  his  child  ? ' 

^  I  hardly  know,'  said  Bertie.  ^  Mrs.  Bellingham  seems  to  be 
well  oflF  enough.  But  of  course  she  does  not  speak  of  her  pecu- 
niary circumstances  to  me.     She  wouldn't,  you  know.' 

*I  suppose  not,  as  ydi  observed  Sir  Algernon,  musingly. 
*But  no  doubt  she  has  means  more  or  less.  According  to  my 
experience,  every  woman  has  bcttm  money.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
women  one  meets  in  society.  There  is  always  an  uncle  or  an 
aunt,  a  godfather  or  a  godmother,  who  has  been  putting  money  by 
in  a  stocking  and  is  good  for  a  legacy  some  day  or  other.  Still, 
Miss  Bellingham  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  good  match,  unless 
her  face  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fortune.  She  comes  of  very  good- 
looking  people,  certainly.  As  a  young  man  Jack  Bellingham  was 
singularly  handsome.     Of  Mrs.  Bellingham  it  is  enough  to  say. 
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tbat  she  is  one  of  the  Vanes,  and  that  her  mother  was  a  Beamish. 
The  Vanes  and  the  Beamishes  have  always  been,  you  know,  what 
modem  slang  calls  ^^  professional  beauties."  Bat  of  course,  like  a 
good  many  other  fine  women,  she's  not  so  young  as  she  has  been.' 

<  She  speaks  very  frankly  about  her  age.  She  was  married  at 
seventeen,  it  seems.     She  is  now,  as  she  owns,  thirty-five.' 

<  And  she  calls  that  frankness  ?  But  there  is  always  a  leaven 
of  fraud  about  a  woman's  frankness.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  be  more  accurate  about  her  age  than  others  are. 
She's  quite  right  to  be  and  to  look  as  young  as  she  can  as  long  as 
she  can.  Of  course,  some  day  or  other  Time  comes  round  with 
his  census-paper  and  insists  upon  having  it  accurately  filled  up*' 

*I  wish  you  could  take  a  trip  to  Beachville,  sir,  and  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  the  Bellinghams.  I  first  met  them,  you 
know,  at  Lady  Loveless's  in  the  winter.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  running  down  to  Beachville  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  want  change  badly  enough,  and  what  people  call  ozone, 
without  perhaps  knowing  what  that  means.  Nobody  talked  about 
ozone  when  I  was  a  young  man.  But  that's  a  long  time  ago, 
you'll  say.  If  I  should  go  down  to  Beachville  I  shall,  no  doubt, 
renew  ray  acquaintance  with  the  Bellinghams.  However,  you 
will  understand  that  I  don't  intend  to  play  Mephistopheles  to 
your  Faust,  Bertie.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,  sir.' 

<  I  mean  that  I  am  not  going  to  walk  about  and  away  with 
Martha  at  the  back  of  the  scene,  while  you  philander  in  the 
foreground  with  Gretchen.  No  doubt  Miss  Adda  Bellingham 
plays  Gretchen  to  perfection.' 

^  You'll  find  Mrs.  Bellingham  much  too  young  and  too  good- 
looking  for  the  part  of  Martha,  sir.' 

*  Well  then,  Bertie,  you  shall  walk  about  and  away  with  Mrs. 
Bellingham  while  I  philander  with  Gretchen.  Or  we'll  take 
tm-ns.' 

*  All  right,  sir,'  said  Bertie,  laughing.  'But  I  am  quite  sure 
you'll  like  Mrs.  Bellingham.' 

*  And*  Miss  Bellingham  ? ' 

*  And  Miss  Bellingham  too,  without  doubt.' 

*  But  there  is  one  thing  I  should  wish  thoroughly  to  understand, 
Bertie,'  said  Sir  Algernon  in  a  more  serious  tone.  *  You  are  not 
engaged  to  Miss  Bellingham?  There  is  no  secret  agreement 
between  you?' 

*  Oh  dear,  no,'  answered  Bertie.  *  I  am  not  engaged  to  Miss 
Bellingham.' 

'  You  love  her  very  much  ? '  ^.^^^^  byGoOgk 
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*  I  prefer  to  say  that  I  admire  her  very  much,'  Bertie  ex- 
plained. 

*  And  you've  told  her  so  ? ' 

^  Well,  not  exactly.  But  I  suppose,  sir,  women  discover  for 
themselves  whether  one  does  or  does  not  admire  them.  No  one 
could  help  admiring  Miss  Bellingham.' 

*  If  I  were  you,  Bertie,'  observed  Sir  Algernon,  *  I'd  stop  at 
admiration — it's  a  sort  of  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  love,  and 
forms  a  convenient  resting-place.  Up  to  admiration  the  way  is 
safe  and  easy  enough  ;  after  that  it  may  chance  to  become  rough 
and  flinty  and  perilous  ;  there  may  be  lions  in  the  path.  Besides, 
you  are  too  young  to  undertake  the  journey :  leave  it  to  others 
who  are  older  or  more  foolish.  You  know,  Bertie,  really  you  ought 
not  to  think  of  getting  married  for  some  years  to  come,  at  any 
rate.' 

*  I  suppose  not,  sir,'  said  Bertie,  with  something  of  a  rueful  air. 
^  Look  upon  love  and  matrimony  as  luxuries  you  cannot  afford, 

as  grapes  out  of  your  reach  and  therefore  sour.  You'll  grow  tall 
enough  by-and-by  to  secure  them,  or  you'll  be  able  to  mount  upon 
your  cash-box  some  day  and  lay  hands  upon  them  easily.  At 
present  you  are  in  receipt  only  of  a  small  salary  paid  quarterly  in 
return  for  the  valuable  services  you  render  the  government  of 
your  country.  Some  day,  of  course,  all  your  poor  mother's  money 
will  be  yours.     I  mean  when  I  go  aloft,  as  Tom  Bowling  puts  it.' 

*  Don't  speak  of  such  a  thing,  sir,  please,'  said  Bertie  with 
simple  tenderness. 

III. 

Miss  Adela  Bellingham,  as  it  chanced,  had  something  of  a 
Gretchen  look ;  she  was  so  blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  and  fair- 
complexioned.  But  necessarily  she  was  a  Gretchen  of  modern 
date,  a  Gretchen  of  fashion  and  society,  who  laid  stress  upon  silks 
and  satins,  gloves  and  boots,  rings  and  bangles,  frills  and  furbelows 
of  the  latest  mode.  She  was  very  composed  of  manner,  her  features 
boasted  an  exquisite  refinement  and  regularity,  her  voice  was  a 
most  musical  contralto.  She  looked  tranquillity ;  she  seemed 
always  imperturbably  sedate  and  severe.  Her  hands,  excellently 
white  and  of  beautiful  form,  were  invariably  as  cold  and  plump 
and  soft  as  dead  partridges. 

Her  mother  was  rather  of  the  Juno  order  of  beauty.  But 
Mrs.  Bellingham  was  more  majestic  of  figure  than  of  manner. 
She  was  very  vivacious,  and  owned  what  is  known  as  a  flow  of 
conversation.  She  permitted  herself  much  sprightliness  of  conduct. 
She  was  dark-browed,  black-eyed,  brilliant  of  complexion:   she 
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was  crested  with  coils  of  rich  brown  hair ;  she  was  redJipped,  and 
her  teeth  were  supremely  white  and  regular,  if  rather  large  of 
size.  Her  laughter  had  something  dazzling  about  it,  like  the 
flashing  of  diamonds  under  the  electric  light :  her  eyes  were  so 
radiant,  and  her  amply  displayed  teeth  so  polished,  pearly,  and 
gleaming. 

Adela  Bellingham  had  not  outgrown  that  period  of  feminine 
life  which  is  devoted  to  ardent  friendship  of  the  schoolgirl  sort. 
She  corresponded  copiously  with  a  certain  Miss  Julia  Silverlock. 
The  post-office  at  this  time  carried  many  letters  beginning  with 
*  Dearest  Julia,'  or  *  Dearest  Adela,'  and  signed  *  Your  devoted 
Adela,'  or  *  Your  most  affectionate  Julia.'  The  young  ladies  were 
wont,  indeed,  to  interchange  many  curious  and  interesting  con- 
fidences.    This  is  how  Adela  wrote  to  Julia  from  Beachville : — 

*  Yes,  my  dearest  Julia,  we  have  settled  down  at  Beachville, 
for  how  long  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  know,  or  rather  you  do  not 
know,  how  changeable  mamma  is,  and  how  constantly  occupied 
we  are  in  demolishing  to-day  the  arrangements  we  decided  upon 
yesterday.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  stay  some  while.  The  place 
is  very  breezy  and  bracing,  and  the  fine  air  is  doing  us  both  good. 
Mamma's  neuralgia — or  what  she  calls  her  neuralgia — I  think  it's 
simply  rheumatism — is  much  better.  She  attributes  the  improve- 
ment to  warm  sea-baths,  &c.,  and  she  is  quite  in  love  with  the 
doctor  here.  She  has,  you  may  remember,  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  raptures  and  rhapsodies  upon  light  provocation.  But  do  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  our  being  on  the  wing  again  soon.  We 
are  birds  of  passage  now,  always.  My  dearest  Julia,  ensconced  in 
her  father's  comfortable  vicai-age,  can  have  little  sympathy  with  our 
wandering  life.  We  have  no  home ;  only  lodgings  here  and  there, 
with  perhaps  a  furnished  house  for  some  few  weeks  of  the  London 
season.  Then  we  pay  visits  to  friends  and  are  more  or  less  welcome 
guests  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  or  we  go  abroad  for  a  little 
while,  or  come  down  for  a  little  repose  at  such  places  as  this 
Beachville.  At  present  we  have  very  nice  apartments  near  the 
pier  and  esplanade  with  a  good  side  view  of  the  sea.  You  ask  if 
mamma  and  I  are  good  friends  again.  Well,  yes,  pretty  welL 
But  the  old  subject  of  quarrel  often  recurs.  I  know  how  to  keep 
my  temper  and  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  wish  mamma  had  equal 
command  of  herself,  but,  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  severely  tried  at 
times.  Mamma  is  as  anxious  as  ever — ^perhaps  even  more  anxious 
than  ever — that  I  should  find  a  husband :  as  if  husbands  could  be 
picked  up,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  like  crooked  pins  on  the 
pavement ;  or  as  if  women  could  get  married  entirely  of  their 
own   accord,  without  waiting  to  be   asked.     We  are  like  cabs, 

uiyiiizyu  uy  -v-j  v^^^^^pt  in- 
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my  dear ;  we  must  remain  upon  the  stand,  let  the  weather  be  wet 
or  shine,  nor  quit  the  ranks  until  a  fare  calls  us.  The  last  cab — 
battered  and  rusty  and  shabby,  with  a  blind,  weak-kneed,  broken- 
down  horse — doesn't  it  always  remind  you  of  an  old  maid,  a  faded 
wall-flower,  thin  and  miserable,  overlooked  and  forgotten,  whom 
no  one  will  choose  for  a  partner,  or  take  down  to  supper  ?  But 
mamma  seems  to  think  that  the  men  are  the  cabs,  and  that  we  can 
summon  and  engage  them  simply  by  holding  up  our  fingers  and 
calling  "Hi!"  She  so  impresses  upon  me  the  importance  of 
marriage ;  it  is,  to  her  thinking,  the  whole  and  sole  duty  of  woman. 
She  upbraids  me  so  with  missing  what  she  calls  my  ^'  chances," 
throwing  away  my  opportunities.  I  am  too  coy  or  too  capricious ; 
I  don't  give  men  sufficient  encouragement ;  I  might  ^^  lead  them 
on  "  a  little  more.  Poor  bashful  timid  creatures,  one  would  think 
they  were  pet  lambs,  or  fawns,  or  dove&I  Isn't  it  horrid?  But 
it  is  no  use  mamma  talking.  I  can't  and  I  won't  be  hustled  into 
marriage.  I  am  not  going  to  fling  myself  into  the  arms  of  the 
first  passer-by,-  or  drop,  like  an  over-ripe  plum,  into  the  wide-open 
mouth  of  any  booby  who  likes  to  wait  long  enough  below.  I  am 
not  at  all  anxious  to  be  married.  I  have  seen  no  man  yet  I  should 
care  to  accept  as  my  husband.  Besides,  I  can  wait.  Surely  I  am 
young  enough  still,  and  I  have  always,  as  you  know,  the  little 
independence  left  me  by  old  Aunt  Fanny,  upon  which  I  can  retire 
when  I  choose.  It  provides  me  with  my  dresses  at  present,  but  I 
could  really  live  upon  it  if  need  were.  I  often  think  that  mamma's 
desire  for  my  speedy  marriage  really  masks  in  some  measure  her 
own  anxiety  for  a  second  mate.  I  am  sure  she  means  to  marry 
again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  such  case,  of  course,  I  should 
not  continue  to  live  with  her.  A  step-father  I  It  would  be  too 
odious.  I  really  think  that  if  mamma  does  marry  I  will  never 
speak  to  her  again.    I  shall  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  her. 

'  Yes,  Bertie  Everton  is  here,  and  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  nice  boy. 
Nicer,  indeed,  than  a  good  many  boys.  Still,  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  boys.  They  are  so  full  of  themselves,  for  one  thing ;  so 
occupied  with  their  appearance,  their  boots,  their  neck-ties  and 
collars,  (S:c.  After  all,  is  not  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  youth  ?  Surely  it  only  consists  in  the  probability  of 
living  rather  longer  than  those  who  came  into  the  world  at  an 
earlier  date.  And  what  is  that  worth,  after  all  ?  And  has  not 
youth  its  disadvantages,  I  would  ask  ?  How  silly  it  often  is,  how 
confined  in  its  notions,  how  small  and  selfish  and  absurdly  pre- 
judiced, how  deficient  it  is  in  knowledge  1  Why  should  admira- 
tion be  awarded  to  immaturity  and  inexperience  ?  But  mamma 
is  very  full  of  Bertie  Everton.     She  thinks  highly  of  his  prospects. 

uTyiuzyu  uy  x^j  v>' v^f-*  in- 
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He  is  only  a  government  clerk  at  present,  but  he  is  the  heir  to  a 
fortune,  it  seems.  She  even  maintains  that  he  is  clever,  and  must 
rise  some  day,  because  of  his  own  meiits,  to  some  high  position  in 
the  state  or  the  political  world.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  confess  I 
don't  see  it.  Still,  I  like  Bertie  well  enough.  We  are  great 
friends,  indeed.  He  is  good-natured  and  well  behaved.  One  can 
see  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  society.  If  he's  not  very  wise, 
he's  nice  to  look  at.  His  hair  is  cut  very  short,  and  so,  by  the  by, 
is  his  coat.  I  like  him,  as  I  say,  but  I  don't  love  him,  my  dear ; 
be  sure  of  that.  And  if  I  know  myself — but  we  are  not  supposed 
to  know  ourselves,  are  we  ? — I  never  shall  love  him,  as  I  understand 
love. 

*  What  more  news  have  I  ?  Oh,  I  was  neatly  forgetting  that 
last  Saturday  Bertie  brought  down  his  father,  who  still  remains 
here  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Sir  Algernon  is  quite  an  old  man,  of 
course,  but  pleasant  enough.  He  knew  poor  papa  very  well,  he 
tells  me,  and  says  he  remembers  me  when  I  was  a  pretty  little 
girl  in  frills  with  a  red  coral  necklace,  and  my  hair  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbons.  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  old  gentleman.  Grood-bye,  dearest  Julia. 
Write  soon.  Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  your  winter 
costumes.  They  say  that  furs  will  be  worn  more  than  ever.  Do 
you  think  I  can  do  anything  with  my  old  seal-skin  jacket  ? '  &c. 

It  may  be  gathered  that,  however  Adela  Bellingham  might  look 
like  Grretchen,  she  scarcely  wrote  as  a  Gretchen  might  be  expected 
to  write. 

IV. 

Sir  Algernon  confessed  that  he  enjoyed  himself  at  Beachville, 
and  that  the  change  had  done  him  good.  The  weather  was 
delightful.  He  was  often  to  be  seen  upon  the  pier  and  esplanade  ; 
he  even  trusted  himself  in  a  small  boat,  and  was  rowed  by  his  son 
about  the  bay.  He  was  re-introduced  to  Mrs.  Bellingham  and  her 
daughter,  and  was  received  by  the  elder  lady  in  the  most  enthusi- 
astic manner.  He  spoke,  perhaps,  rather  more  affectionately  than 
he  really  felt,  or  than  the  occasion  absolutely  needed,  in  regard  to 
his  departed  friend  Jack  Bellingham,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
interest  in  Jack's  widow  and  child.  He  was  anxious  to  be  of  any 
possible  use  to  them,  he  said.  And  he  hired  a  carriage  and  took  the 
ladies  some  miles  along  the  coast  to  see  the  well-known  ruins  of 
Beachville  Castle  and  Abbey,  regaling  the  ladies  with  a  handsome 
lunch  at  the  old  Castle  Hotel.  Mrs.  Bellingham  did  not  spare  the 
champagne,  of  which  Sir  Algernon  made  a  liberal  provision. 
Adela  was  a  water-drinker. 
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And  sometimes  Sir  Algernon  walked  and  talked  with  Martha, 
while  admitting  that  Mrs.  Belliugham  was  much  too  young  and 
lovely  for  the  part ;  and  sometimes  he  walked  with  Gretchen,  pro- 
testing that  no  one  had  ever  looked  the  part  so  perfectly  as  did 
Miss  Adela  Bellingham.  He  was,  it  may  be  said,  a  most  agreeable 
Mephistopheles,  lively  and  humorous,  for  all  his  weight  of  years 
and  the  gravity  of  the  position  at  Somerset  House ;  while  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  Bertie  Everton's  performance  of  Faust. 

^  I  thought  you'd  like  the  Bellinghams,  sir,'  said  Bertie. 

'  It's  hard  to  know  which  one  ought  to  admire  the  more,  Mrs. 
or  Miss  Bellingham,'  observed  Sir  Algernon. 

^Mrs.  Bellingham  is  a  very  fascinating  woman,'  continued 
Bertie. 

*  Almost  too  fascinating,'  agreed  Sir  Algernon ;  *  I  feel  rather 
overpowered  by  her  charms  at  times,  they  are  on  so  prodigious  a 
scale,  and  now  and  then  I  feel  almost  swept  away  by  the  swift 
current  of  her  conversation.' 

'  Yes,  she  might  be  called  a  brilliant  talker.' 

*  Even  blazing,'  suggested  Sir  Algernon. 
'  And  Adela  is  very  sweet.' 

^  No  doubt ;  and  how  well  she  looks,  considering  what  she  has 
undergone  these  many  years,'  mused  Sir  Algernon.  <  She  has  hud 
to  listen  while  her  mother  talked.' 

^  One  might  take  them  to  be  sisters  rather  than  mother  and 
daughter,'  said  Bertie,  who  had  not  followed  closely  his  father's  last 
remark. 

*  Yes,'  agreed  Sir  Algernon  ;  *  sisters  in  a  very  numerous  family, 
the  first  and  last  bom,  with  twenty  years' difference  between  them, 
and  one  of  them  very  much  stouter  than  the  other.' 

This  conversation  occurred  after  dinner. 

*  Suppose  we  light  our  cigars  and  take  a  turn  upon  the  pier 
while  the  band  plays,'  proposed  Sir  Algernon.  *It's  a  lovely 
moonlight  night.' 

*  And  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  the  Bellinghams.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Bellingham  said  they  should  be  on  the  pier  this  evening.' 

Sir  Algernon  prolonged  his  stay  at  Beachville.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  visit  enduring  only  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  He 
took  quite  a  little  holiday,  indeed  :  Bertie,  when  he  could,  joining 
his  father  at  the  searside. 

*  They  make  a  pretty  pair,  our  dear  children,  do  they  not.  Sir 
Algernon?'  asked  Mrs.  Bellingham  with  some  exuberance  of 
manner,  as  she  pointed  out  Bertie  and  Adela  pacing  the  pier 
together. 

*yes,'  Sir  Algernon  answered  drily.     *S^^^^,  j^^^qQ^^jgreat 
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confidence  in  pretty  pairs  myself.  Adam  and  Eve  were  a  pretty 
pair,  you  know.  But  I  don't  kaow  that  much  good  came  of  their 
union.     They  were,  perhaps,  too  nearly  of  an  age.' 

It  was  some  few  days  after  this  that  Sir  Algernon  said  : 
'  I  hope,  Bertie,  that  I  am  still  to  understand  that  no  engage«- 
ment  subsists  between  you  and  Miss  Bellingham  ? ' 

<  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  such  engagement.' 

^  It  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence,  you  know,  Bertie.* 
'  I  am  not  engaged  to  Miss  Bellingham^  and  I  am  not  in  the 

least  likely  to  be  engaged  to   Miss  Bellingham,'  said  Bertie 

hurriedly,  his  cheeks  aflame. 

*  A  lovers'  quarrel  ? '  suggested  Sir  Algernon.  But  Bertie 
remained  silent.  ^  I  do  hope  you  won't  do  anything  imprudent. 
You've  plenty  of  time  before  you.  You  can  well  aflford  to  wait. 
Why  be  in  a  hurry  ?  Why  select  a  wife  from  this  generation  ? 
Why  not  wait  for  the  next  ?  Who  knows,'  demanded  Sir  Alger- 
non playfully,  ^  that  it  may  not  produce  something  in  the  way 
of  wives  infinitely  more  desirable  than  we  have  any  sort  of  ex- 
perience or  conception  of?'  Bertie  laughed.  But  he  seemed 
somewhat  ill  at  ease. 

Meantime,  certain  conversations  had  passed  between  Mrs. 
Bellingham  and  her  daughter.  In  the  seclusion  of  their  sea-side 
lodgings,  the  ladies  wei^e  apt  to  address  each  other  with  a  sort  of 
acrimonious  frankness.  The  ceremony  of  politeness  was  completely 
waived  between  them. 

*  I  want  to  know,  Adela,  exactly  what  you  mean  to  do  about 
Bertie  Everton,'  said  Mrs.  Bellingham. 

^  Bertie  Everton  is  nothing  to  me.' 

^  Don't  be  foolish,  Adela.  Upon  the  slightest  hint,  Bertie  will 
make  you  an  offer.' 

*  I  shall  certainly  not  give  him  that  hint.' 

'  And  if,  without  waiting  for  that,  he  makes  his  offer  ? ' 

*  I  shall  decline  it.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  be  an  old  maid,  Adda  ? ' 

<  I  intend  to  please  myself.' 

*  And  nothing  I  can  say  will  alter  your  determination  ? ' 
^  Nothing,  mamma.' 

^  You  are  an  obstinate  and  foolish  girl.' 

^It  may  be  so,  mamma,'  said  Adela  indifferently,  and  she 
occupied  herself  with  the  numerous  buttons  of  her  glove. 

They  met  again  some  hom-s  later.  Mrs.  Bellingham  was  evi- 
dently flushed  and  excited.  She  advanced  to  Adela  and  embraced 
her  effusively.  *  Tve  news  for  you,  my  child.  Very  important 
news.     Will  you  guess  what  has  happened  ? '  n  \ 
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'  I  would  rather  not  gaess,'  said  Adela  calmly. 

^  I  can  hide  nothing  firom  you,  my  dear  child.  I  cannot  keep 
my  happiness  to  myself,  Bertie  Everton  has  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife.' 

^  7ou,  mamma  ?    And  you  have  consented  ? ' 

<  Yes ;  it  was  weak  of  me,  perhaps.  Beluctantly  I  consented. 
Indeed,  my  poor  Bertie  would  not  be  refused.' 

^  To  think  of  your  marrying  a  boy  like  that,  mamma  I  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  you ! ' 

^  Don't  call  him  a  boy,  Adela.  Try  and  be  more  respectful  and 
sympathetic.  But  of  course  you  can't  understand  my  sentiments : 
how  helpless  I  feel  myself  at  times ;  how  wretchedly  dependent 
and  dejected ;  how  much  in  need  of  the  support  and  solace  of  a 
strong  arm,  of  a  stout  heart.  The  solitary,  bereaved,  afiSicted  life  I 
have  so  long  led  has  been  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  shall  now 
have  some  one  to  lean  upon,  at  any  rate.     My  own  Bertie  I ' 

*  Nonsense,  mamma.' 

'  Can't  you  offer  me  a  word  of  congratulation,  Adela  ? '  asked 
Mrs.  Belliugham. 

*  No,  mamma,  I  really  cannot — not  yet,  at  any  rate.' 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes.  It  was  broken  at  last  by 
Adela. 

^  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  mamfna,  what  I  had  de- 
signed to  withhold  for  a  little  while.  You  have  set  me  an  example 
in  the  way  of  candour  which  I  think  it  expedient  to  follow.'  Her 
tones  were  just  a  little  tremulous ;  she  was  engaged,  the  while  she 
spoke,  in  drawing  oflF  her  long  close-fitting  fMAiBqijudaire  glove. 
^  Sir  Algernon  Everton  has  offered  me  his  hand.  I  have  accepted 
his  offer.  I  have  promised,  indeed,  to  become  his  wife  before  the 
year  is  out.' 

*  Is  this  true,  Adela  ? ' 

By  way  of  answer,  Adela  stretched  forth  her  iprhite,  cool  plump 
hand.  Upon  one  of  the  fingers — ^the  one  generally  known  as  the 
*  engaged '  finger — ^there  glistened  a  very  valuable  ring — a  half-hoop 
of  superb  .diamonds. 

*  My  own  darliug !  God  bless  you !  This  is  indeed  happiness,' 
cried  Mrs.  Bellingham  as  she  printed  a  kiss  upon  her  daughter's 
pale  smooth  brow. 

*And  you  will  really  be  Lady  Everton  1'  cried  the  mother; 
then  she  added  in  rather  a  changed  tone,  <  while  I  must  content 
myself  with  being  plain  Mrs.  Bertie  Everton.  Well,  well,  it  is  a 
mother's  duty  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  child.'  The  remark  was 
not  particul£u:ly  relevant. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  sighed.    She  was  contemplating^  ^5§^jfmg^ 
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she  had  received  as  a  love-token  from  her  affianced  husband.  Of 
course,  compared  "with  Sir  Algernon's,  Bertie's  ring  was  but  an  in- 
ferior article  of  jewelry.  Still,  it  was  the  beet  Bertie  could  afford 
to  give  until  his  next  quarter's  salary  became  payable. 

V. 

Here  is  a  further  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  Miss 
Adela  Bellingham  with  Miss  Julia  Silverlock  : — 

'  Many  thanks,  dearest  Julia,  for  your  kind  congratulations.  I 
think  I  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  happiness.  No  one  has  ever 
been  so  kind  to  me  as  Sir  Algernon  is.  That  I  love  him  as  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  and  poetry  are  supposed  to  love  each 
other  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  I  do  assure  you,  I  entertain 
for  him  the  sincerest  regard  and  respect.  And  surely  it's  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  regard  and  respect  a  man.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  men  who  deserve  so  much  of  us.  Sir  A.  is  of  course  very 
much  older  than  I  am.  But  if  I  do  not  object  to  that  disparity, 
as  the  world  calls  it,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  need.  And,  my 
dear,  you  don't  know  what  a  comfort  there  is  in  talking  to  a  man 
at  once  so  thoroughly  sensible,  and  agreeable,  and  good,  and  kind 
as  Sir  A.  is.  He  has  been  so  generous  in  the  way  of  presents  I 
Such  a  bracelet  1  Such  a  dressing-case  1  with  gold  tops  to  all  the 
bottles.  And  you  should  see  the  Brussels  lace  handkerchiefs  he 
has  given  me.  Mamma  is  bent  upon  being  amiable.  She  is 
profuse  in  her  congratulations,  and  cloaks  in  that  way  her  real 
chagrin.  She  had  intended,  I  think,  at  the  outset  to  secure  Sir 
Algernon  for  herself.  Failing  him,  she  fell  back  upon  Bertie. 
TJwre  is  disparity,  if  you  like  I  What  could  the  boy  be  thinking 
about?  What  can  he  see  in  mamma  to  be  so  completely  her 
enslaved  admirer  ?  Of  course,  she  led  him  on  shamefully— did  all 
she  could  to  secure  him.  I  saw  what  was  going  on,  but  it  was 
not  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  the  way  of  interference.  I  will  own 
to  you  that  I  was  rather  piqued  at  Bertie's  fondness  for  mamma, 
because  I  know  that  he  began  with  liking  me  best.  But  he  was 
hardly  a  free  agent  in  the  matter.  She  made  such  bids  for  his 
love.  Almost  she  advanced  upon  him  with  the  "  stand  and  deliver  " 
of  a  highwayman.  Poor  boy!  he  yielded  without  a  struggle. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  conceived  an  extraordinary 
affection  for  mamma.  He  is  quite  infatuated  about  her.  It  is 
rather  a  disappointment  to  her  to  find  that  their  means  will  be 
very  limited.  Bertie  cannot  touch  his  mother's  money,  it  appears, 
until  after  his  father's  death.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  Sir  Alger- 
non should  not  live,  as  I  hope  he  may,  for  very  many  years  to  come. 
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*  Sir  Algernon,  naturally,  is  vexed  at  his  son's  engagement — 
thinks  it  most  foolish — how  could  he  think  otherwise  of  it  ? — but 
on  my  account  says  little  enough  about  it.  I  can  see,  however 
that  he  does  not  like  mamma.  He  is  very  guarded  in  what  he  says 
of  her ;  he  is  too  polite  to  express  his  opinion  concerning  her.  And 
I  must  say  he  treats  her  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy.  But  at 
odd  times  there  appears  upon  his  face  a  look  about  which  there 
can  be  no  mistake.     He  does  not  like  his  son's  wife  in  the  least. 

*  The  scene  between  Bertie  and  his  father  was  rather  trying. 
Bertie  was  obstinate ;  otherwise,  as  Sir  Algernon  says,  he  behaved 
very  well.  I  am  sure  he  loves  his  father  devotedly — still,  he  would 
not  give  up  mamma.  They  kept  their  tempers.  *'  Bertie  and  I 
have  never  quarrelled,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  "  and  we  are  not  going 
to  quarrel  now,  though  I  feel  he  is  making  himself  ridiculous,  and 
me  too,  by  this  mad  marriage  with  Mr?.  Bellingham.  But  he  tells 
me  that  he  absolutely  adores,  that  he  is  resolved  upon  marrying 
this  lady  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother — that  his  life  will  be 
a  blank  without  Mrs.  Bellingham.  What  can  I  do  or  say,  therefore, 
but  bid  him  depart  in  peace  and  be  happy  in  his  own  way  ?  As  I 
said,  I  cannot  quarrel  with  Bertie." 

*  Things  happen  curiously — do  they  not,  Julia  dear  ?  I  once,  I 
own,  thought  that  possibly  Bertie  Everton  might  become  my 
husband.  He  is  to  be  my  stepson  and  my  mother's  husband,  in- 
stead. And  my  mother  is  to  be  my  husband's  daughter-in-law. 
My  husband  is  the  fetther  of  my  mother's  husband.  Do  you  not 
find  all  this  rather  complicated  ? ' 

VI. 

SiK  Algbbnon  and  Lady  Everton  occupy  a  noble  mansion  in 
Eaton  Place.  Bertie  Everton  and  his  wife  tenant  one  of  those 
small  houses  on  the  skirts  of  the  Eegent's  Park  which  really  per- 
tain to  Camden  Town*  Mrs.  Bertie  Everton  talks  with  pride,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  bitterness  of  spirit,  of  her  daughter's  luxurious- 
ness,  splendour,  and  exclusiveness  in  Eaton  Place. 

A  son — a  very  fine  boy — ^has  been  born  of  the  union  of  Sir 
Algernon  Everton  and  Adela  Bellingham.  Mrs.  Bertie  has  pre- 
sented her  fond  husband  with  a  lovely  little  daughter. 

Sir  Algernon,  as  he  sits  in  his  easy-chair  in  the  Turkey-carpeted 
room  at  Somerset  House,  sometimes  pauses  in  the  mJdst  of  his 
toils  in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  nation,  to  consider  the 
intricate  relationship  existing  between  these  newly  born  infants. 

DUTTON  COOK.^ 
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A  CIRCUS  STORY. 
I. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in  Australia.  One  sultry  day  I  was 
journeying  through  one  of  the  great  *  forests  primaeval,'  when,  halt- 
ing at  noon  in  a  shady  tangle,  my  party  noticed  signs  of  country 
life  and  habitations.  A  prettier  oasis  could  not  be  conceived : 
there  was  the  sound  of  singing  birds,  of  fluttering  wings,  of  running 
water ;  there  was  the  scent  of  strange  flowers.  But  what  per- 
plexed me  was,  that  there  were  two  horses  tied  to  a  tree — iiot  by  any 
means  the  rough,  imkempt  creatures  seen  in  the  Bush,  but  rather 
elegantly  shaped  steeds,  well  groomed,  something  after  the  pattern 
of  *  park-hacks.*  About  the  bridles  and  saddles  there  was  a  curious 
showiness  which  suggested  some  old  associations  of  a  profession. 
Going  on  a  little  farther,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  came 
up  with  the  riders,  a  lady  and  gentleman  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  in  a  shady  spot.  He  was  a  tall  muscular  man  of  about  forty, 
she  a  petite  creature,  with  a  childish,  half  gay,  half  sad  face — rather, 
these  alternately — ^and  some  ten  years  younger.  She  wore  a  broad- 
leafed  hat,  which  became  her.  As  I  drew  near,  they  both  rose, 
and  he  greeted  me  in  an  American  accent ;  but  I  was  looking  at 
her  steadily.  At  last  it  broke  upon  me.  *  Surely,*  I  said,  *  though 
it  is  now  ten  years  ago — still.  Blades  the  clown ' 

She  broke  out  into  a  silvery  laugh.  '  I  was  waiting  till  yoii 
found'that  out,'  she  said.  *  I  knew  you  at  once ;  it  was  so  many  years 
ago,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said. 

<  They're  all  gone,'  she  added  abruptly :  <  poor  Joe  Blades,  and 
Old  Toby  he  went  the  next  year,  and  Billy— you  heard  about  poor 
Billy,  of  course  ? — went  for  a  soldier  and  was  killed.  Only  I  and  Jack 
left.   Would  you  know.  Jack  now  ?   He  couldn't  do  what  he  did  then.' 

I  did  remember  him,  though ;  the  brilliant  Hedges.  He  rose 
before  me,  on  the  last  occasion,  seated  lightly  on  the  quarter  of  his 
'  bare-backed '  steed,  himself  almost  as  bare-backed.  Yes,  I  recalled 
him  perfectly. 

*  We're  rich  now,'  he  said  ;  ^  three  shows  going  about,  and  one 
permanent  regidar  home.  Here  we're  taking  a  tour.  Come  up  to 
the  tent  and  see  us.     We  are  a  very  happy  couple^  now, J jsaijijteU 


*  Seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  shady  spot 
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you,  though  it  was  begun  disastrously.     Yes,  rather.     Neither  she 
nor  I  work  at  it  now,  but  we  see  that  the  others  do.' 

I  went  with  them  and  stayed  a  week.  I  met  them  afterwards 
in  Europe.  They  were  always  friends.  Here  now  shall  be  related 
how  I  originally  came  to  know  them. 


II. 

The  drum  had  continued  all  through  dinner  banging  with  un- 
abated violence,  and  yet  to  a  degree  muffled,  as  if  the  drum  beaten 
were  under  bedclothes.  A  remote,  fantastic  idea,  however  possible 
to  conceive,  yet  impossible  to  execute,  save  in  Alice's  Wonder- 
land. A  horn  would  wind  out  occasionally  in  emulation,  also  as 
if  under  blankets. 

It  was  at  an  old  inn  in  Pontefract,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 
Tlie  time  was  about  nine  o'clock. 

*\Vhat  is  that,  waiter  ?     It  has  been  going  on  all  dinner.' 

'  Only  the  show,  sir.  Blades's  circus ;  a  poor  shabby  thing,  sir  ; 
shouldn't  be  allowed.' 

Yet  if  on  a  more  respectable  footing  there  would  have  been  more 
noise. 

'  You  gee,  sir.  Blades  was  reared  in  the  town,  bom  and  bred, 
as  he  tells  them  every  night  himself,  and  so  they  always  let  him  have 
that  field — he  and  his  daughter;  and  they  come  regular — Joe  and 
the  old  g-rey  'oss  Toby ;  and  they  all  go  for  old  times'  sake  and 
the  honour  of  the  place.' 

I  went  to  the  window  and  unclosed  the  shutters.  There  at  the 
end  of  the  field  was  what  seemed  a  huge  old  horn  stable-lantern  : 
a  dirty-looking  bell-tent,  in  fact,  lit  up  dimly  within ;  outside 
some  few  pots  of  paraffin  flared  up  on  the  ground. 

'  Thai  a  circus  1 '  I  said. 

*  It's  big  enough  for  what  they  gives,  sir.  There's  only  them 
selves.' 

*Only  themselves  1 '  I  repeated ;  *  but  that's  all  there  is  in  any 
other  circus.' 

*  I  mean,  only  old  Blades,  his  daughter,  and  Billy,  and  the 
musicians.' 

*  Forty  feeding  like  one,'  I  murmured  half  aloud — *an  odd 
establishment.' 

*  With  old  Toby,  the  old  grey.' 

*  The  horse ! ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  he  does  it  all  too.  But  the  thing  is  clever,  uncom- 
mon clever.  *  London  gentlemen  stopping  here  have  said  so  again 
and  again.     Old  Blades  is  clown,  and  first-rate — ^that  is,  once  he 
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was.  And  the  girl  goes  on  Toby — a  very  handsome  clever  thing. 
Joe  ring-master ;  but  when  his  turn  comes  he's  Dick  Turpin  and 
rides  to  York.  You  should  see  him  going  round  as  Bonyparty 
sitting  on  the  rock  at  St.  Helena,  and  commanding  the  French  at 
Waterloo,  and  wearing  his  crownation  robes.' 

*  All  on  the  horse  ? ' 

*  Ay,  indeed ;  there's  the  wonder  of  it !  and  within  five  minutes 
I've  seen  that  lad  take  off  six  waistcoats,  one  after  the  other,  and 
throw  'em  into  the  ring.  One  red,  one  flowered,  one  short,  one 
long,  one ' 

*  Curious !     But  why  ? — what  did  he  mean  ? ' 

*  As  the  ploughboy,  o'  course,  sir,  '  listing,  and  going  to  the 
wars,  and  becoming  a  general,  or  the  Bri-gand  of  the  Bruteshy — 
that's  fine  1  You're  thinking  of  going  now,  sir  ?  They'd  take  it 
as  a  compliment.  Indeed,  they  expect  it  like,  the  ''Three 
.Crowns"  being  so  nigh.  It'll  comfort  'em,  as  some  one's  been 
putting  the  police  on  *em ;  and  the  squire  says  he'll  hunt  'em  out 
as  vagabonds — no  better  nor  worse  than  gipsies.' 

He  handed  me  a  poor,  starved,  attenuated  bill,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  *  set  up '  and  printed  on  short  commons.     I  read — 
Bladbb's  Eoyal  CiBcrs. 
And  as  the  hare^  whom  hounds  and  horns  piu-sue, 
Pants  to  the  spot  from  whence  at  first  she  flew ; 
Still  did  I  loDg,  my  weary  wanderings  past^ 
Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last  I 

(Not  textually  quoted  ;  but  no  matter.)    I  went  on — 

J.  Blades, 

Original  English  Clown, 

Formerly  Premier  Comic, 

Op  Spagwoletti's  CiKauB  Monster, 

Begs  to  inform  the  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry  that  he  has  opened 

Ills  ClBQTJB, 

(This  written  in,  in  a  neat  female  hand) — 

At  the  Brickfield,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Bumpus,  of  the  '  Tlirec  Cro\^Tis,* 

(This  next  line  printed) — 

'Where  he  hopes  to  see  his  friends  as  before. 

The  Old  Attractions.    The  Old  Variety  Show. 

Old  Blades  the  Clown,  and  old  Toby  the  Performing  Horse. 

No  Foreigners.    British  to  the  Core. 

The  lovely  Miss  Nelly  in  her  varied  Tricks  and  Acts, 

And  Billy  Williams,  the  unrivalled  Delineator. 

I  walked  across  into  the  field.  It  was  an  old  tent,  dirty  as  a 
c  ollier's  sail,  compounded  and  mysteriously  attached  <o  one  small 
yellow  van ;  while  a  bit  of  canvas  trained  over  some  poles  did, 
clearly,  duty  as  Toby's  stable.     Two  little  boys|ftg[p^^^yi^  tdw- 
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gular  entrance  trying  to  peep  in.  The  single  cornet  was 
playing  cheerfully,  but  in  spasnois,  accompanied  by  loud  en- 
couraging *  Hups,  Hups  1 '  Then  would  come  abrupt  pauses,  while 
an  animated  dialogue  would  commence.  As  I  entered  there  was 
no  door-keeper,  no  one  to  take  the  money.  The  scene  was  a 
small  ring,  lit  up  by  another  ring — of  candles,  hung  from  above. 
About  a  dozen  persons  were  present,  half  boys ;  while  some  chairs 
did  duty  as  the  *  reserved  seats.'  In  this  dull  light  I  could  see 
a  lovely  creature  in  blue  muslin  and  spangles,  seated  sideways  on 
an  old  grey  horse  of  the  cut  usually  seen  drawing  omnibuses,  who 
was  now  walking  round,  grunting  and  coughing,  scant  of  breath, 
like  an  old  gentleman  after  getting  upstairs.  And  there  was  surely 
old  Blades  himself,  the  ancient  clown,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who 
was  walking  round,  engaged  in  jests  upon  his  daughter,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  ring,  was  affecting  utter  disdain.  Yet,  on  my 
entrance,  I  noticed  that  the  conversation  flagged ;  all  eyes  wandered 
to  me  with  a  greater  interest.  Suddenly  the  music  broke  out  again. 
The  solitary  comet  blasted  as  though  it  were  a  mail-coach  entering 
a  town.  The  old  horse  with  a  groan  responded  to  a  touch  of  the 
whip  from  Mr.  Favanti,  *  Eing-master,'  and  with  much  grunting 
broke  into  an  amble.  Then  Joe  Blades,  the  old  clown,  assumed 
a  new  character,  and  came  over  and  took  the  money.  He  was 
dazzled  with  the  shilling,  double  the  proper  fee,  but  he  added, 
'  See,  Mister,  the  reserved  seats  lets  you  behind  the  scenes.' 

But  the  girl,  who  was  now  prancing  round  on  the  leather  tea- 
tray  fixed  on  Toby's  back,  had  a  singular  air.  Her  figure  and  face 
were  so  fine  and  delicately  shaped  ;  her  lips  opened  in  an  elegant 
curve,  and  seemed  to  move  sensitively  of  themselves.  She  was 
out  of  tune  and  harmony  with  the  place.  How  she  could  ever 
have  been  old  Joe  Blades's  daughter  was  a  marvel.  I  will  not  say 
she  seemed  a  duke's  child,  or  even  a  nobleman's,  for  such  are 
often  athletic,  stalwart  creatures.  I  found  that  I  could  hardly 
well  look  at  her  performance ;  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  sort  of  shame 
came  upon  her  refined  face.  Old  Joe  was  wheezing  round  and 
calling  out  some  directions  to  her,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
setting  her  off  before  the  stranger  ;  but  I  heard  her  say,  a  little 
impatiently,  *  I'm  tired,'  and  the  signer  at  once  brought  up  Toby  to  a 
halt,  and  ran  to  help  her  down  from  the  tea-tray  ;  after  which  she 
retired  ^  behind  the  scenes.'  Then  Mr.  Favanti,  amazingly  trans- 
formed in  a  singularly  short  jacket,  came  out  as  'the  Brigand 
of  the  Abruzzi,'  and  proceeded  to  lie  in  wait  for  and  rob  all 
passengers.  As  this  performance  went  on,  and  it  was  of  a  daring 
kind,  I  confess  to  being  more  attracted  by  the  young  girl,  who 
was  peeping  out  all  the   while  from  behind  the  curtains,  and 
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watching  the  brigand  in  his  evolutions — ^not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  a  very  romantic  character,  owing  to  the  prosaic  nature  of 
Toby,  who  snorted  and  grunted  at  every  movement.  However, 
the  young  fellow  did  his  work  well  enough,  or  did  his  best.  The 
old  clown  was  now  beside  me.  In  a  confidential  tone :  '  You  see 
as  I  see.  Nice  pair  they'll  make.  And  one  of  these  days  they'll 
have  a  show,  fitting  like,  with  a  tent  to  hold  a  thousand,  and  a 
train  of  carriages  and  a  gilt  Soman  car  for  the  band,  and  some- 
thing else  besides  Toby  !  Lord  bless  you  I  he  throws  an  air  of  the 
grootesk  over  it.     Well  done,  Billy  1 ' 

Just  at  this  moment  a  new  visitor  entered — a  tall,  athletic, 
fine-looking  man,  with  a  shaved  Julius-Caesar  sort  of  fiwje,  young, 
or  youngish,  according  as  we  consider  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
young.  He  had  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  handsome  mouth  and 
curly  hair.  He  did  not  condescend  to  a  seat,  but  stood  scornfully 
surveying  the  antics  of  the  brigand,  who,  after  dressing  and  un- 
dressing himself,  pointing  guns  backward  as  if  pursued,  was  now — 
reduced  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  on  his  knees,  with  head  bent — wait- 
ing execution.  Joe  Blades  had  crossed  to  the  stranger  for  toll,  but 
the  other  said  something  in  a  low  voice  which  seemed  to  astonish 
the  old  clown,  who,  as  the  brigand  flew  by,  called  to  him — 

*  Wake  up,  Billy ;  here's  a  swell  1 ' 

On  which  the  performer,  after  a  hurried  glance,  received  a  new 
life,  and  performed  the  most  fantastic  gymnastics,  twirls,  and  leaps, 
touching  up  his  old  horse  with  the  whip,  to  the  latter's  astonish- 
ment.- Even  the  pretty  *Miss  Nelly'  peeped  out  with  eagerness 
to  survey  the  stranger.  He  still  seemed  to  look  on  with  a  sort  of 
amused  contempt. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  asked  old  Blades,  would  he 
come  up  to  the  inn  and  have  something  ? — I  liked  to  hear  about 
circus  life,  and  ^  if  the  young  lady  would  come,  and  the  others '^ 

*  Billy,  you  mean  ?  To  be  sure ;  and  Fairy  too,  though  she's 
shy — '*  he  paused. 

*  You  mean,  you'll  give  us  something  to  drink  ? '  he  added 
nervously. 

*  Certainly ;  with  something  to  eat,  if  you'll  come  to  supper.' 

III. 

Accordingly  they  came,  in  about  half-an-hour,  somewhat  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  waiter.  Billy  proved,  .out  of  his  disguise, 
to  be  an  honest-looking  fellow,  but  very  short  for  the  profession, 
which  regards  with  respect  fine  men  only.  Miss  Nelly  appeared 
a   girlish  little  creature,   with  shy  admiring  eyes,  and  a  smile 
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that  was  ready  at  any  moment.  As  her  father  said,  '  brought 
up  among  clowns  and  'osses,  it  was  wonderful.' 

It  was  a  pleasant  meal,  and  amusiug.  Soon  the  shyness  of  the 
girl  wore  oflF;  her  eyes  brightened  as  certain  delicacies  made  their 
appearance  ;  she  began,  as  I  might  call  it,  to  prattle  on  about  *  the 
profession,'  telling  stories  of  old  Toby,  *  who  was  now  in  bed,'  and 
who  was  getting  *  so  lazy.' 

Billy  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  she  talked,  and  old  Blades, 
now  grown  quite  friendly  and  familiar,  nudged  me  now  and  then, 
once  declaring  that  she  could  ^  work  Billy  like  a  managed  'oss ' — I 
presumed,  he  meant  of  the  mcrn^ge. 

Old  Blades,  I  soon  saw,  had  a  fatal  weakness,  which  declared 
itself  almost  at  once,  in  spite  of  warnings  and  frowns  from  his 
child ;  who,  in  a  pretty  way,  asked  leave  to  take  his  liquors 
under  her  special  charge,  to  his  serious  annoyance.  It  was 
evident,  indeed,  that  he  was  a  little  upset,  and  I  saw  the  troubles 
gathering  plainly  on  that  pretty  face — an  anxiety  or  grief,  as  if 
in  pain.  At  last  she  rose,  and  said,  with  surprising  firmness, '  Now, 
Blades,  you  must  have  no  more,  and  we'll  take  you'  home.'  On 
which  the  old  clown  grew  angry,  and  with  a  lowering  brow  asked, 
*What  she  were  afraid  of?  Was  he  a  child  at  school,  that  he 
was  to  be  spoken  to  like  that,  and  by  his  own  child  too  ?  He, 
the  oldest  clown  in  the  service  !  And  before  as  noble-minded  a 
gent  as  ever  smelt  sawdust — liberal-'arted,  that  would  stand  to  a 
man  for  his  benefit,'  &c. 

But  all  the  while  Miss  Nelly  was  getting  on  her  things  in  a  busi- 
ness-like fashion,  and  Billy  helping.  When  she  had  fixed  her  hat 
on — ^which  she  did,  as  she  seemed  to  do  everything,  with  an  earnest 
vehemence — she  said : 

*  Now,  you  just  come,  daddy  Blades,  and  say  "  good-night." ' 
Then  to  me,  with  almost  a  lady's  grace : 

*  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us ! — thank  you  so  much  Good-night.' 
As  they  were  turning  to  go  out  of  the  coffee-room,  the  door- 
way was  suddenly  filled  with  the  handsome,  commanding  figure 
that  had  visited  the  show.  He  stood  for  a  moment ;  and  certainly 
a  finer,  handsomer  specimen  of  stalwart  youth  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. He  was  over  six  feet  high,  graceful  and  even  elegant  in 
make :  there  was  something  of  the  Hercules ;  his  dress  even  was 
becoming ;  yet  the  same  instinct  helped  all  the  party  to  recognise 
that  he  was  '  professional.' 

*  Bless  you !'  said  old  Blades,  *  it's  you  that  o«me  in  at  the  show  ; 
I  saw  you  1 ' 

*  And  a  capital  show,'  he  said,  *  considering  the  materials.  You 
do  as  much  with  them  as  man  or — '  and  he  paused  for  an  instant 
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as  he  looked  at  Nelly — « or  this  young  lady  can  do.  Don't  go — 
don't  break  up  ;  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you  and  tell  you  so.' 

Miss  Nelly  was  gazing  with  a  shy  awe  at  the  handsome  stranger, 
who  spoke  with  a  slight  American  accent. 

'  Yes,  sit  down  for  a  moment,  for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  tell  you 
who  I  am,  and  till  I  hear  about  you.  Herel  champagne  I  we 
must  all  drink.  And  you,  sir '  (to  me),  *  I  must  tell  you,'  said  he, 
*  I  am  Hedges — "  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Hedges,"  as  you  see  me  displayed ;  the 
great  bare-backed  rider.  My  portrait  is  done  on  a  scale  that  no 
one  else's  ever  has  been  or  could  be — eight  feet  high  sometimes, 
with  the  horse  flying  round,  and  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
^and  yet  not  like,  after  all.     Hard,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Nelly  laughed  ;  Billy  did  not. 

*  And  you're  Hedges  ? '  said  old  Blades,  now  sobered  by  awe 
and  admiration.  *  Bless  you  I  we've  heard  of  you  driving  the  team 
of  six,  and  your  black  bare-backed  steed  Pegasus.  We  know  you 
as  well  as  if  we'd  been  in  the  same  house  with  you.  When  and 
where  do  you  open  ? ' 

'  They'll  be  here  by  daybreak,  or  before.  The  great  tent  is  on 
its  road.  Ah  !  that's  a  caravan,  if  you  like  I  A  hundred  horses, 
twenty  gilt  cars,  thirty  yellow  vans,  six  clowns,  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  men  and  women  all  told.' 

Old  Blades  opened  his  eyes,  but  was  too  experienced  a  pro- 
fessional to  do  more.     Bless  you,  he  knew  all  that  long  ago. 

Billy  gasped  with  genuine  astonishment. 

*  And  where  are  you  going  to  pitch  ? '  asked  old  Blades. 

The  other  paused,  then  smiled.  '  Well,  I  don't  like  to  tell 
you ;   but,  you  see,  no  other  field  is  to  be  got  this  way.' 

*  What  I '  said  Blades,  *ride  over  me  ?  Ah,  isn't  that  like  the 
world  I  you  swells  won't  let  a  poor  man  live.  For  shame  of  your- 
selves, snatching  the  bit  from  our  mouths  ! ' 

*  Come,  don't  say  that ;   you  know  you  were  going  to  move.' 

'  It's  sliabby,  it's  mean  and  treacherous.  I'm  ashamed  to  have 
touched  your  drink.' 

*  Nonsense,  father  I '  said  Nelly.  *  There  was  no  other  place  for 
them  to  go.* 

Old  Blades  glared  at  her  (the  drink  was  gaining  again),  but 
said  nothing. 

*It's  nonsense,' said  Mr.  Hedges.  *  What's  more,  you  must 
come  and  see  us  to-morrow  night  when  we  open.  I  have  a  set  of 
new  feats  on  Borodino,  the  coal-black  steed  of  the  Eanches,  who  is 
neither  coal-black  nor  ever  saw  the  Eanches.  I'll  astonish  them  ; 
]  mean  to  be  the  premier  bare-backed  rider  of  the  world  before  the 
week  18  out.' 
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Nelly  looked  at  him  with  fresh  and  frank  admiration.  '  Oh, 
we'll  go  and  see  Mr.  Hedges ;  of  course  we  shall,  daddy.' 

'Of  course  you  will,'  he  said  bitterly.  *  You  don't  care  how  I 
am  degraded  :  I,  that  was  premier  clown  in  Spagnoletti's  for  five- 
and-twenty  year  1 ' 

*  Come,  cheer  up,'  said  Mr.  Hedges;  'you may  be  again,  one  of 
these  days!  Why,  this  'ere  Miss  Nelly  only  wants  the  opening 
to  make  a  brilliant  success.  It's  not  in  a  place  like  yours  she'll 
ever  be  known.  No,  no,'  he  added,  turning  to  her,  *  you  should  be 
in  the  grand  Cirque  Monster.  A  splendid  band  in  the  gallery  over 
the  door  where  the  horses  come  in.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  amphi- 
theatre packed  and  black  with  applauding  masses.  The  curtain  is 
pulled  aside,  and  you  enter ;  the  Arabian  steed  waits,  you  are  on 
him  in  an  instant,  the  music  brays  out,  and  you  fly  round.  The 
rings  of  flaring  gas  overhead  seem  to  race  with  you.  Quicker  and 
more  headlong  the  pace,  the  ring-master  cracks  his  whip,  and  has 
to  walk  faster  and  faster  to  keep  up  with  you,  the  eyes  of  the  horse 
flame  fire,  his  tail  flies  in  the  air  straight  as  a  whip,  his  feet 
stretched  straight  also ;  the  excitement  gathers ;  you  seem  to 
whirl  rather  than  ride :  you  pass  in  a  second  ;  a  lighted  stick 
flourished  round  in  rings  could  not  be  faster.  At  last,  amid  a  roar, 
the  speed  slackens,  you  leap  off  to  the  ground,  and  are  greeted 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  delight.  Who  would  exchange  with  a 
prime  minister  after  his  most  successful  speech  then ! ' 

It  was  something  to  watch  Nelly  as  she  hung  upon  the  speaker's 
words.  She  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed :  '  Oh,  that  I 
could  be  that ! ' 

*  And  you  shall  be,'  said  Mr.  Hedges.  *  I  am  king  yonder,  and 
what  I  propose  they  do.  Don't  they  call  me  "  the  Lion  Bare- 
backed Eider,"  whatever  that  means  ? — ^ha,  ha  I  What  can  you  do 
on  old  Toby  ? — no,  you  must  have  a  chance.' 

The  girl  gave  him  a  grateful  worshipping  look,  then  said  '  good- 
night.' The  three  departed  awe-stricken,  and  under  the  fascination, 
as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Hedges'  eloquence. 

He  and  I  remained  sitting  up  for  a  long  time,  during  which 
he  told  me  a  good  deal  of  his  life.  As  I  gathered,  he  was  of  good 
family,  had  been  led  by  an  extraordinary  passion  for  horses  to 
follow  this  profession.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
girl.  ^  I  can  see,'  he  said, '  that  oaf  aspires  to  her.  It  would  be 
throwing  her  away.  She  will  be  a  queen  of  the  circus.  She  has 
grace,  spirit,  everything.  I  shall  put  her  in  the  way,  before  I 
leave  England,' 
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IV. 


On  the  next  morning,  as  I  looked  out,  I  witnessed  the  triampb- 
ant  rise  of  the  Mammoth  Circus.  It  had  grown  up  mushroom- 
like in  the  night.  The  large  field  was  covered  with  the  vast  tent, 
and  had  become,  with  waggons  and  figures  and  horses,  a  sort  of 
encampment.  There  was  a  noise  of  shouting,  and  a  hum  of  voices. 
That  night  it  was  lit  up  like  an  illuminated  balloon,  throng 
whose  folds  came  the  muffled  sounds  of  the  inspiring  music.  The 
whole  town  was  pouring  in  to  see  the  great  show.  Within  it  was 
an  enormous  amphitheatre  rising  to  the  roof.  When  I  entered 
there  were  two  ^  Shakespearean'  clowns  enlivening  the  audience  with 
Hheir  chaste  sallies,'  though  I  confess  there  was  nothing  very 
Shakespearean — ^nor,  for  that  matter,  was  *  chasteness '  the  term 
that  might  be  most  fitly  applied.  As  I  looked  round  the  eager 
audience  and  the  rows  of  delighted  faces,  I  soon  noted  those  of  the 
absorbed  Nelly,  of  old  Blades,  and  of  the  worthy  Billy,  the  only  one 
in  the  crowd  that  displayed  neither  eagerness  nor  interest.  In  fact, 
he  looked  wan  and  anxious. 

Suddenly  there  came  prancing  in  a  noble  strongly  built  black 
horse,  with  a  snowy  white  bridle  and  belt,  and  immediately  after 
him  Mr.  Hedges,  the  great  Star  Bider.  (I  like  that  name.)  A  fine 
and  really  noble  figure  he  appeared  in  that  somewhat  trying  cos- 
tume. He  seemed  like  one  of  the  gods  out  of  the  Vatican  Museum. 
Then  began  his  performance.  With  a  light  bound  he  was  standing 
on  the  ^  bare-backed  steed,'  drooping  inwards  to  the  centre,  as  the 
fashion  of  such  folk  is.  What  wonders  he  performed — leaping  down 
into  the  sawdust  and  leaping  up  lightly  again,  now  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  creature's  neck,  the  other  on  his  flank,  now  crouch- 
ing, now  defiant,  now  seated  airily  on  the  horse's  quarters  I 

Meanwhile,  it  was  a  painful  duty  to  have  to  announce  that 
Mr.  J.  Gr.  Hedges  would  take  his  farewell  benefit  to-morrow  night, 
before  repairing  to  those  far-off  shores  whither  he  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  hearty  Grod-speed.  This  was  received  with  bursts 
of  applause,  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  good  news.  But  it  only 
meant  approval  of  the  sentiment.  But  I  noted  there  was  one 
grave,  almost  sad  face  amongst  that  vast  crowd — Nelly's. 

*  Let  him  go ;  that's  the  place  for  him,'  said  old  Blades,  who 
had  mysteriously  become  hostile.  *  He  ain't  not  got  the  style  for 
the  town ;  eh,  Billy,  my  man  ? ' 

Billy  was  more  just,  and  shook  his  head  dismally. 

*  You  can't  deny  it,'  he  said,  *  it's  fine  riding — the  finest  you  and 
I  have  seen.  I'll  never  touch  him,'  he  added  {i,t*  approach  his 
skill).     It  sounded  strange,  even  to  Nelly,  who  gave  a  little  start. 
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But  when  a  cloud  of  clowns  came  out,  and  standing  on  the 
sides  of  the  circus  held  up  paper  hoops,  and  thin  gaily  striped 
broadsheets,  how  magnificent  and  daring  were  his  leaps  I  He  flew 
over  and  through  everything.  Then  they  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
Bare-backed  Eider  performed  yet  bolder  marvels.  Then  ribbons 
were  stretched  out,  held  by  several  of  the  *  side-splitting  sons  of 
Momus ' — so  the  clowns  were  styled.  Finally,  we  saw  him  at  the 
close  of  his  *  daring  act'  standing  lightly  on  the  horse's  flank, 
leaping  off  and  on  as  the  creature  flew ;  and,  bounding  on  to  the 
sawdust,  after  a  frantic  circuit,  he  bowed  gracefully  and  was  gone. 

I  noted  Nelly's  face  as  all  this  went  on  ;  it  was  like  one  wrapt 
in  spiritual  ecstasy.  Old  Blades  the  clown  was  moody.  Bless 
you,  it  was  nothing  to  what  he'd  seen  in  old  Ducrow's  days — when 
Macdonnell  the  American  rider  was  over  here.  As  for  Billy,  he 
was  silent,  looking  vacantly  in  the  sawdust,  which  perhaps  he 
fancied,  stirred  by  the  hoofs  of  the  flying  steed,  had  covered  up 
his  hopes.  There  were  many  other  shows:  eight  ladies  in 
hussar  uniform  dancing  a  quadrille;  the  celebrated  *  globe-walker,' 
and  the  like.  Then  the  ring-master  came  out  to  make  a  speech. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  cordial  and  generous  support,  especially 
on  the  hearty  reception  of  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Hedges,  the  Great  Mammoth 
Eider,  who  would  carry  to  his  grave  the  recollection  of  that  even- 
ing's triumph.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hedges,  as  they  all  knew,  was  shortly 
leaving  them  to  fulfil  an  important  engagement  through  all  the 
Australian  towns.  He  was  a  great  loss,  but  they  had  secured 
others  to  fill  his  place — another  great  star  rider,  whose  name  alone 
it  was  sufficient  to  mention. 

That  night  at  the  hotel,  at  about  midnight,  I  saw  Mr.  Hedges 
enjoying  his  supper.  After  receiving  some  compliments  in  a 
modest,  off-hand  way,  he  said : 

*  By  the  way,  I  asked  old  Blades  and  his  family  to  supper 
here,  but  hell  have  nothing  to  do  with  me ;  odd,  isn't  it  ? '  and 
he  laughed.  ^Then  I  spoke  this  morning  to  the  proprietors 
about  Aer^this  girl,  you  know.  They  were  willing  on  my  recom- 
mendation. Not  that  it's  exactly  the  school  I'd  choose  for  a  young 
girl.  They  give  good  terms— and  better,  to  please  me.  Well,  old 
Blades  would  have  none  of  it.' 

*But8he?' 

'  Enchanted.  Such  an  opening,  too,  instead  of  careering  round 
on  old  Toby.  Can't  be  helped.  You  can't  aid  people  that  won't 
be  aided.  So  there  it  must  lie,  and  I'll  take  my  way  to  the  Anti- 
podes.    Good-night.' 

There  was  something  curious  in  his  manner,  and  it  seemed  to 
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me  that  this  resignation  was  affected.  I  myself  was  leaving  in  the 
morning.  I  sat  till  past  midnight  reading  the  London  papers, 
and  as  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  I  went  over  to  the  window  to  look 
with  some  curiosity  at  the  little  settlement  opposite,  for  there 
was  a  strange  attraction  in  that  curious  £eimily.  It  seemed  to  me 
they  were  astir  still,  for  a  light  was  flitting  about.  I  thought 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  Nelly  in  either  case — ^not  hopeful^ 
whether  she  remained  with  her  father  and  old  Toby  or  joined  the 
more  dazzling  troupe.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  sharp  cry,  the  door  of 
the  tent  opened,  and  a  white  figure  flew  out  and  rushed  towards 
the  hotel.  I  threw  open  the  window ;  in  a  moment  she  was  below  it. 

*  Oh,  help  us ;  save  us,  sir  I  Do  come  down.  He  is  killing  us  ; 
he  will  kill  himself.' 

In  a  moment  I  was  beside  her. 

*  Who — ^your  father  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes.  That  terrible  drink — it  is  on  him — now.  He  is 
mad.     I  knew  it  was  at  hand.    Billy  cannot  restrain  him.' 

We  hurried  over  to  the  tent,  where  indeed  old  Blades  was 
raging  as  she  had  described  it.  His  old  enemy,  the  drink,  had 
been  at  work,  and  he  was,  besides,  uttering  strange,  wild  impreca- 
tions on  the  rival  Horsemanship,  as  he  considered,  of  Mr.  Hedges, 
his  particular  enemy.     When  he  saw  me,  he  somewhat  cooled. 

'  They  want  to  destroy  me,'  he  said,  *  among  them ;  she  has 
joined  with  the  rest  against  me  and  poor  old  Toby.  But  mind  ye 
this :  ye  can't  get  rid  of  the  old  horse  without  getting  rid  of  me. 
Bare-backed  rider,  indeed  1 '  This  he  added  with  the  bitterest 
contempt. 

At  last  he  was  soothed  and  became  quiet,  and  I  went  away  to  the 
hotel. 

On  the  next  day  I  thought  I  would  remain  in  the  place  a  little 
longer.  All  the  walls,  alive  and  dead,  were  in  a  perfect  confla- 
gration of  posters,  flaming  out,  as  in  letters  of  fiery  coals,  that 
*  Hedges  the  Great  Star  Rider,'  would  take  his  final  farewell  benefit 
that  night.  Some  new  equestrian  cartoons  portraying  him  as  main- 
taining two  sylphs,  one  on  each  knee,  without  apparent  effort, 
as  he  flew  round  on  his  bare-backed  steed,  caused  universal  attrac- 
tion, and  crowds  gathered  to  stare.  I  began  myself  to  feel  a  secret 
drawing  towards  the  thing,  and  determined  to  go.  I  thought  of 
the  tent  and  circus  opposite,  now  virtually  demolished  by  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  the  *  Cirque  Monstek.'  It  was  all  quiet 
now,  but  they  had  not  broken  up  to  go  on  their  way.  Towards 
evening  the  lantern  was  again  lit  up,  and  the  waiter,  coming  in, 
said  mysteriously :     *  Poor  old  Blades  is  at  it  again.     Been  at  it 
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all   day.     That   poor   child,  it's  a  sore  trial  for  her.     He*s  as 
dangerous  as  a  lunatic  when  he  gets  into  those  fits.' 

I  saw  Billy  crossing  hurriedly,  and  I  beckoned  to  him. 

^  Such  a  day  as  we  had  with  him ! '  he  said.  *  I  don't  know 
what  will  become  of  us  all.' 

'And  Nelly?' 

'He  seems  to  hate  her,  and  accuses  her  of  plotting  against 
him.  But  we  start  to-morrow  morning.  Once  we  are  on  the 
road,  all  will  be  well.' 

That  night  I  went  to  the  circus,  and  saw  Mr.  Hedgeb' 
farewell  performance.  It  was  very  brilliant  and  successful,  though 
he  did  not  perform  all  the  muscular  wonders  depicted  on  the  walls. 
I  came  home. 

Next  morning — a  bright  one — the  friendly  waiter  came  up  to 
my  room  somewhat  excited. 

*  Oh,  did  you  hear  the  news,  sir  ?     Poor  Billy's  below  to  tell  you.' 

'What?'  I  said. 

'She's  gone — gone  oflF,  sir! — the  girl  and  Hedges  the  horse- 
riding  man  I ' 

I  heard  the  whole  story  from  the  deserted  swain.  Old  Blades 
had  gone  '  on  the  drink '  all  the  day,  and  as  night  came  on  seemed 
to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of  rage  because  they  would  not  give  him 
more  drink,  for  he  had  gone  up  the  town,  leading  old  Toby,  and  had 
sold  him  on  the  spot  to  a  knacker,  who  within  an  hoiur  had  put 
him  to  death.  With  some  of  the  money  he  began  to  drink  at  the 
various  taverns.  When  Nelly  discovered  all  this,  her  grief  for  the 
poor  old  horse  was  excessive.  And  when  he  came  in  she  uttered 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.  '  Then,'  said  Billy,  covering  his  face, 
'  he  gave  her  a  blow,  and  bade  her  hold  her  tongue — not  the  first 
time :  on  which  she  flew  away  out  of  the  house — and — I  have  never 
seen  her  since,  and  never  shall  again ! ' 

Poor  Billy  never  did  see  her  again.  Nor  old  Blades.  A  few 
weeks  later  she  was  flying  round  a  vast '  Cirque  Monster,'  erected 
at  Leeds  or  Manchester,  bounding  through  papers,  as  lovely 
ViOLANTB  or  some  such  name,  to  a  roar  of  amphitheatre 
applause.  Poor  Toby  1  Poor  old  Blades !  Poor  Billy  1  What  were 
they,  in  that  whirling  blaze  of  gas-jets,  to  the  braying  of  brass,  the 
neighing  of  steeds,  the  shouts !  She  was  known  in  private  life  as 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Hedges,  wife  of  the  great  Star  Rider,  and  herself 
a  star  rider  too. 

And  it  was  thus  that  I  met  them  in  Australia. 

PEKCY  FITZGERALD. 
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Chapter  I. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  following  singular  narrative  is 
founded  are  gathered  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Eeverend  Mark 

Underwood,  Vicar  of in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  father  of  the 

heroine  of  the  story.  Whether  or  not  the  strange  psychological 
problem  it  presents  was  merely  the  result  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
coincidences  acting  upon  a  morbidly  excited  brain  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  judgment  of  our  readers. 

Somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  sensational 
topic  of  the  day  was  the  murder  of  a  rising  young  barrister,  Mr. 
Arthur  Blaquaire,  at  his  house  at  Highgate ;  so  daring,  so  mys- 
terious a  crime  had  not  been  perpetrated  within  living  memory. 
A  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  by  the  Government  for 
the  capture  of  the  murderer,  or  for  any  information  that  ndght 
lead  to  his  apprehension ;  to  which  the  widow  added  a  further  sum 
of  two  hundred  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  within  ^  few  months 
the  story  began  to  fade  out  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  lose  its 
interest  for  every  person,  save  one. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  personal  narrative  of  Mildred  Blaquaire, 
the  widow : 

I  had  been  married  only  eleven  months  and  five  days,  she 
-writes,  when  the  terrible  event  occurred.  The  23rd  of  June  185- 
had  been  intensely  hot ;  there  was  a  heavy  electrical  atmosphere, 
and  towards  evening  I  began  to  suffer  from  an  extreme  depression 
and  a  dull,  nervous  headache.  After  dinner  my  husband  sat 
down  to  work.  I  can  remember  feeling  it  quite  a  relief  when  the 
monotonous  gloom  at  length  faded  into  twilight,  and  the  lamp  was 

i  brought  in.     I  took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read,  but  presently  I 

I  grew  so  drowsy  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open.     Arthur, 

observing  this,  urged  me  to  go  to  bed.  I  should  have  gladly  pre- 
ferred dozing  in  my  easy  chair,  but  kind  and  indulgent  as  he  was 
usually,  I  never  disobeyed  him  when  he  set  his  mind  upon  any 

i  point,  however  trifling. 

j  *  I  may  be  several  hours  yet  over  this  brief,'  he  said,  *  for  it  is 

a  very  complicated  case,  and  I  could  not  think  of  you  remaining 

I  up  so  long,  sleepy  as  you  are.' 

Finding  that  he  was  bent  upon  my  going,  I  rose  reluctantly, 
put  my  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  begged  him  not  io 
it  up  longer  than  he  could  possibly  help.  ^  , 
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Before  leaving  the  room  I  went  to  the  window,  which  opened 
upon  the  garden,  and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  Our  grounds 
sloped  downwards  towards  the  valley  traversed  by  Milfield  Lane. 
It  was  very  dark  for  the  time  of  year,  but  over  the  blackness  of  Caen 
Wood,  which  clothed  the  opposite  hill,  behind  which  the  sun  had 
set,  there  was  still  a  dull  line  of  light.  There  was  a  breathless 
stillness  in  the  air,  a  clearness  beneath  the  black  pall  that  was 
drawn  over  the  heavens,  and  a  pungent  odour  from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  coming  storm.  The  landscape, 
with  its  gentle  wooded  slopes  and  green  fields,  among  which  flashed 
glimpses  of  gleaming  waters,  so  charming  under  a  bright  blue 
sky,  now  looked  so  gloomy  and  ghostly  that  I  turned  away  from 
it  with  a  shiver,  to  contemplate  for  an  instant  the  more  cheerful 
sight  within  doors. 

Ours  was  an  old-fashioned  house,  and  the  low  ceiling  and  dark 
panelled  walls,  partly  lined  with  grave-looking,  leather-bound  law 
books,  upon  which  the  shaded  lamp  shed  but  a  dim  light,  had  a 
sombre  appearance  even  after  the  darkness  without.  Only  upon 
the  table,  at  which  Arthur  was  writing  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  was  there  a  circle  of  brightness. 

'  Shall  I  close  the  window,  dear  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Not  unless  you  would  find  me  dead  of  asphyxia  to-morro*w 
morning,'  he  replied,  smiling ;  *  I  can  scarcely  breathe  as  it  is.' 

*  It  is  very  close,'  I  said,  still  lingering. 

*  You  will  find  it  cooler  up-stairs,'  he  answered  ;  *  here  the 
trees  and  shrubs  intercept  what  little  air  there  is.  Now  go  to 
bed,  darling,  for  you  are  only  interrupting  me.' 

I  kissed  him  once  more,  opened  the  door,  and  stood  upon  the 
threshold,  I  felt  so  strangely  loath  to  go  ;  until  he  looked  up  quite 
irritably,  although  he  did  not  speak,  and  I  could  perceive  that  he 
was  vexed  with  me. 

Upon  entering  my  bedroom,  I  dismissed  my  maid  and  sat 
down  at  the  open  window  without  lighting  my  candles.  The  as- 
pect was  different  from  that  of  the,  apartment  I  had  just  quitted — it 
looked  out  upon  a  grove  of  trees,  and  towards  the  church  and  the 
town.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  from  the  desolate  loneliness  that 
reigned  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  people  were  moving  about  the 
road  beneath,  I  could  hear  them  talking  ;  there  were  gas  lamps  to 
be  seen,  the  rumble  of  wheels  could  be  heard,  and  far  away  the 
darkness  was  broken  by  the  lights  of  the  great  city. 

The  comparative  cheerfulness  of  the  scene,  the  sense  of  life 
about  me,  wrougnt  an  almost  instantaneous  effect ;  both  the  depres- 
sion and  the  drowsiness  passed  off  within  a  few  moments,  and'with 
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them  all  inclination  to  go  to  bed.  If  I  had  only  come  up  here  for 
a  few  minutes  an  hour  ago,  I  thought,  my  heavy  eyelids  and  jaded 
looks  would  not  have  excited  Arthur's  attention,  and  I  should  now 
be  sitting  with  him  comfortably  reading  a  book. 

But  I  dared  not  interrupt  him  by  returning ;  so  after  hearing 
the  clock  of  Highgate  Church  strike  eleven,  in  very  ill-humonr 
with  myself,  I  began  to  xmdress,  resolving,  as  a  kind  of  self- 
inflicted  punishment,  to  keep  awake  until  he  came  to  bed.  But 
soon  after  I  had  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow  sleepiness  stole  over 
me,  and  in  spite  of  my  resolution  I  did  not  hear  the  clock  strike 
midnight. 

As  far  as  I  know,  my  sleep  was  calm  and  dreamless,  but  it 
passed  oflF  quite  suddenly,  and  I  found  myself  all  in  a  moment 
wide  awake.  It  was  still  dark,  and  I  was  still  alone.  My  impress- 
sion  was  that  I  had  not  slept  many  minutes,  but  after  lying  quiet 
for  a  little  while  I  rose  and  looked  at  my  watch,  by  the  night-light 
that  I  had  left  burning,  and  found  to  my  astonishment  that  it 
wanted  but  a  few  minutes  to  two.  I  had  slept  nearly  three  hours. 
And  Arthur  was  still  at  work. 

I  opened  the  bedroom  door  to  go  down  to  him ;  but  paused 
irresolutely,  fearing  that  he  would  scold  me.  I  turned  back  into 
my  room,  reclosed  the  door,  and  went  to  the  window,  which  was 
still  open.  All  without  was  silent  as  death,  until  I  heard  the 
distant  tramp  of  the  policeman  on  his  beat,  and  the  clock  strike 
two.  During  my  slumber  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  air  had 
become  fresh,  almost  chilly.  Slipping  on  a  dressing-gown,  I  sat 
down  and  looked  out  upon  the  trees,  until  their  forms,  beginning 
to  grow  more  distinct  against  the  horizon,  told  me  that  day  had 
dawned. 

But  it  brought  with  it  little  boding  of  the  horror  it  was  usher- 
ing in  for  me,  unless  to  such  an  influence  I  must  ascribe  the  in- 
tense longing  with  which  I  listened  for  his  footsteps,  until  the 
tension  became  unendurable,  and  I  started  up  determined  to  wait 
no  longer,  however  angry  he  might  be. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  the  staircase  yawned  like  a  black  gulf 
before  me;  I  paused,  still  irresolute — should  I  or  should  I  not 
venture  ?  I  could  hear  my  heart  throbbing  against  my  side.  I 
felt  angry  with  myself.  Why  this  fear  of  an  irritable  look,  an 
impatient  word  ? — for  was  not  that  the  worst  I  had  to  fear  ? 

Swiftly  I  descended  the  dark  staircase,  reached  the  hall,  and 
groped  my  way  along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  library,  guided 
by  the  pencil  of  light  which  streamed  beneath  the  door.  When  my 
hand  was  upon  the  lock  my  courage  almost  failed  me ;  but  after  a 
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second^s  pause  I  turned  it  and  opened  the  door,  expecting  to  see  a 
grave,  perhaps  an  angry  face,  uplifted  to  meet  mine. 

The  room  was  just  as  I  had  left  it,  the  shaded  lamp  still  cast 
a  bright  circle  of  light  upon  the  table  and  upon  the  papers  with 
which  it  was  strewn — but  Arthur  was  not  there.  I  had  so  prepared 
myself  for  a  frown  and  a  scolding,  that  I  stood  for  a  moment 
leaning  upon  the  handle  of  the  door  quite  bewildered.  But  the 
next  instant  an  awful  dread  fell  upon  me. 

'  He  has  only  gone  into  the  garden  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
before  he  comes  to  bed,'  I  thought,  half  aloud.  But  I  knew  that 
I  was  lying  to  myself,  and  that  I  had  no  belief  in  any  such  expla- 
nation of  his  absence. 

I  stood  staring  through  the  open  window.  The  dawn  had  as 
yet  scarcely  spread  to  the  west,  which  was  still  clouded,  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  still  but  darker  shadows  upon  the  dark 
background.  To  have  heard  even  a  leaf  rustle  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  that  awful  stillness.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  call  the 
servants ;  my  terror  had  nothing  to  do  with  myself,  it  was  only  for 
him — for  my  husband. 

Creeping  stealthily  across  the  room,  as  though  I  feared  to  dis- 
turb some  one's  slumber,  I  advanced  to  the  window  and  peered 
out  with  strained  eyeballs,  in  shuddering  expectation  that  some 
ghastly  object  would  meet  my  sight ;  but  I  saw  nothing  except  the 
motionless  laurels  and  laurestinums.  I  must  have  stood  thus  in  a 
half  stupor  of  terror  for  some  minutes,  until  the  faint  twitter  of 
an  early  bird  startled  me,  for  when  I  raised  my  eyes  skywards  the 
clouds  had  faded  out  of  the  west,  and  the  grey  cold  light  from 
the  east  had  stolen  to  the  edge  of  Caen  Wood. 

I  advanced  a  step  and  stood  upon  the  gravel,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  saw  something  black  lying  upon  the  path  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  house.  I  knew  what  it  was,  even  before  I  was  on  my  knees 
beside  it. 

I  did  not  faint.  I  summoned  the  servants,  although  I  have  no 
recollection  of  doingf  so ;  they  tell  me  that  I  was  quite  calm,  but 
my  memory  has  only  broken  and  confused  images  of  this  time.  He 
was  quite  dead  when  I  found  him,  but  the  doctor  said  that  life 
could  not  have  been  long  extinct.  If  I  had  yielded  to  my  impulse 
when  I  first  rose,  who  knows  but  that  I  might  have  been  in 
time  to  save  him !  Death  had  been  caused  by  a  blow  upon  the 
right  temple,  inflicted  by  some  blunt  instrument.  His  right  hand 
was  so  firmly  clenched  that  they  b.id  some  difficulty  in  opening 
it.  When  they  did  so  they  found  in  it  some  short  light  hair, 
pulled  out  by  the  roots,  that  seemed  a  portion  of  a  man's  beard  or 
whiskers,  and  which   I  have  now  in  my  possession.    At  some 
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distance  off  they  discovered  half  of  a  cameo,  a  head  of  Minena, 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  a  pin  or  a  ring ;  these  were  the 
only  vestiges  the  assassin  left  behind. 

Nothing  was  removed  from  the  room — no  article  was  missing, 
the  body  was  not  rifled  even  of  its  watch  and  chain.  How  did  the 
murderer  gain  admission?  we  had  no  back  entrance,  and  the 
garden  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  grounds  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  it  had  high  walls,  and  was  difficult  of  access,  as  the  house 
was  nearly  the  centre  of  a  row,  and  could  be  reached  from  the  back 
only  after  surmounting  seven  or  eight  other  walls.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  found  to  be  fastened  just  as  the  butler  had  left  them 
upon  going  to  bed ;  no  lock  was  forced,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  to  show  how  the  murderer  had  effected  an  entrance. 

Had  my  poor  darling  been  lured  into  the  garden  by  some 
sound,  or  had  he  gone  thither  to  seek  relief  from  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere of  his  room,  and  there  encountered  the  assassin  ?  Again, 
what  was  the  motive  of  the  crime  ?  Not  robbery.  Sevenge  ?  1 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  an  enemy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  I  have  an  intense  conviction  that  the  mystery  will  be 
cleared  up  some  day ;  were  I  to  lose  that  faith,  I  should  lose  faith 
in  the  justice  of  Providence.  The  remainder  of  my  life,  long  or 
short,  I  devote  to  fathoming  the  mystery  of  his  death. 

Chapter  II. 

The  concluding  words  of  this  record  were  frequently  upon 
Mildred's  lips,  but  people  smiled,  and  said  that  when  the  shock 
which  had  wrecked  her  young  life  should  be  weakened  by  time, 
her  resolution  would  give  way,  and  she  would  form  some  new 
attachment.  When  two  years,  however,  had  nearly  elapsed  and  her 
mode  of  life  was  still  unchanged,  her  seclusion  still  so  rigid  that 
she  would  receive  only  her  nearest  relations  or  most  intimate 
friends,  when  it  was  known  that  she  never  quitted  the  house 
except  to  visit  her  husband's  grave,  the  world  began  to  regard  her 
as  the  victim  of  a  monomania,  to  condemn  her  morbid  self- 
sacrifice,  and  regard  it  as  pitiful  that  so  charming  a  creature 
should  be  lost  to  society. 

At  first  she  had  expressed  an  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
house  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed,  but,  upon  this 
point  at  least,  she  had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  had 
taken  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  father,  who  resided 
about  fifty  miles  from  London,  entreated  her  to  return  home,  but 
in  vain. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  pronounced  or  ostentatious  in  her 
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grief;  those  who  visited  her  found  her  always  employed  either  in 
reading  or  needlework ;  she  never  spoke  of  her  loss,  unless  her 
visitor  had  the  bad  taste  to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  then  she  would 
dismiss  it  in  a  few  words  that  told  how  painful  it  was  to  her.  No 
one  ever  saw  a  tear  upon  her  cheek,  or  heard  a  sigh  escape  from  her 
lips ;  she  was  grave,  smileless,  self-contained,  but  never  lachrymose. 

She  had  one  curious  habit,  which  was  known  only  to  her  maid  ; 
every  evening  at  dusk  in  all  weathers,  summer  or  winter,  she 
would  go  out  dosely  veiled  and  alone;  she  was  usually  absent 
about  a  couple  of  hoiurs,  and  when  she  returned  it  was  with  a  weary 
and  dejected  look.  One  night  the  maid,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  the  curiosity  of  her  kind,  followed  her.  She  made  straight 
for  the  house  in  which  the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  which 
had  remained  untenanted  ever  since,  unlocked  the  door  and  entered. 
Considerably  more  than  an  hour  passed,  during  which  the  woman 
remained  on  watch,  before  she  again  issued  forth,  then  for  a  few 
minutes  she  walked  up  and  down  within  sight  of  the  house,  after 
which  she  slowly  retraced  her  steps  homewards.  Curious  to  know 
if  this  were  always  the  way  in  which  she  passed  those  two  hours  of 
the  evening,  the  maid  repeated  her  espionage  several  times,  at 
intervals,  and  found  that  her  mistress's  movements  were  always 
precisely  the  same. 

On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Mildred,  it  would  seem,  walked 
faster  than  usual,  for  she  overtook  the  woman  before  she  reached 
home. 

*  Where  have  you  been  Martha  ? '  she  inquired  sharply. 
Taken  so  suddenly  Martha  stammered,  and  was  unable  to  find 

a  reply. 

^  You  have  been  dogging  me — do  not  deny  it,  for  you  know  I 
hate  a  lie.' 

Understanding  her  mistress's  temper,  Martha  at  once  confessed 
the  truth. 

Mildred  made  no  comment  at  the  time,  but  when  she  was 
preparing  for  bed  she  quite  startled  the  woman  by  suddenly 
resuming  the  subject. 

*  Since  you  have  discovered  so  far,  Martha,'  she  said, '  I  may 
as  well,  to  avoid  misinterpretation,  explain  the  motive  of  my 
nightly  visits  to  that  house.  I  have  heard  and  read  that  some 
strange,  inexplicable  impulse  will  always  sooner  or  later  draw  back 
the  criminal  to  the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  would  scarcely  come 
in  the  broad  daylight,  for  fear  an  accident  might  draw  attention- 
upon  him,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience  would  scarcely  allow  him 
to  choose  the  late  hours  of  the  night.  The  time  I  have  taken  for 
my  watch,  just  in  the  twilight  and  the  early  darkness,  is  the  most 
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likely  for  such  a  visit ;  at  least,  such  is  the  theory  I  have  formed, 
and  I  have  the  most  profound  faith  in  it.  He  will  come  some 
evening,  and  I  shall  see  him  and  recognise  him.'  And  for  an 
instant  the  white  face,  always  so  emotionless  and  impassive, 
brightened  into  life  again,  and  the  black  eyes  flashed  with  all 
their  old  fire. 

From  that  hour  Martha  had  very  strong  doubts  about  her 
mistress's  sanity,  but  being  a  prudent  person  and  having  a  very 
good  place  she  kept  her  knowledge  and  her  ideas  to  herself. 

When  Mildred  paid  her  nightly  visit  to  the  house,  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  walk  into  the  garden  and  contemplate  the  spot 
where  the  body  had  been  found ;  after  remaining  there  for  a  few 
minutes  she  would  enter  the  library,  which,  by  her  orders,  had  been 
left  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  on  the  fatal  night, 
light  the  lamp,  seat  herself  in  the  chair  she  had  then  occupied,  and 
call  up  to  her  imagination  the  whole  scene,  until  she  almost  fancied 
she  could  see  her  dead  husband  seated  at  the  table,  bending  over 
his  papers,  as  when  last  her  eyes  had  fallen  upon  him  living. 
After  remaining  thus  for  about  half  an  hour  she  would  ascend  the 
stairs  to  her  old  bedroom,  and  sit  at  the  window,  keenly  observing 
every  passer-by. 

Each  evening  she  went  hopeful  that  something  would  come  of 
her  vigil ;  each  night  she  came  away  dejected  and  disappointed, 
but  resolute  as  ever. 

'  The  intensity  of  my  will  must  draw  him  hither  sooner  or 
later,  though  he  be  at  the  antipodes,'  was  her  nightly  refrain. 

It  was  the  second  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death.  It  had 
been  raining,  a  steady  downpour,  since  early  morning ;  and  when 
she  entered  the  garden,  the  air  was  damp  and  cold  as  that  of  early 
April ;  a  heavy  mist  nearly  obscured  the  valley  beneath ;  the 
soddened  paths  yielded  beneath  her  tread,  and  the  dripping  shrubs 
covered  her  cloak  with  water  as  she  passed  among  them.  When 
she  entered  the  library  she  felt  so  chilly  that  she  shut  the  window, 
and  even  the  mild  warmth  diffused  by  the  lamp  seemed  grateful 
to  her.  It  was  many  a  day  since  she  had  felt  so  strangely  nervous 
and  excited  as  she  did  on  this  night,  for  custom  will  rob  the  most 
exalted  or  terrible  actions  of  their  sublimity,  and  her  vigils  had 
become  of  late  but  as  a  portion  of  her  day's  occupation.  *  Some- 
thing will  happen  to  night,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  and  what  night 
could  be  so  appropriate  for  his  coming  as  this  ?  ' 

No  person  who  had  heard  her  speak  such  words  or  had  seen 
the  wild  look  in  her  black  eyes,  that  gleamed  so  weirdly  out  of  her 
dead  white  face,  would  have  believed  in  her  sanity. 
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*  Oh  that  I  could  coDJure  up  his  dear  spirit  before  me !'  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  dropped  into  her  chair. 

Gradually  the  sombre  grey  light  without  deepened  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  trees  and  shrubs  became  more  and  more  blurred, 
until  they  wholly  mingled  with  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and 
the  utter  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  drip,  drip, 
of  the  rain  drops. 

Suddenly  the  vacant  chair  upon  which  her  eyes  were  fixed 
became  indistinct,  as  though  there  was  something  between  it  and 
her  vision — a  vapour  or  smoke ;  and  as,  with  an  ineffable  feeling  of 
terror,  she  gazed  on  the  appearance,  it  gradually  took  form  and 
assumed  the  figure  of  her  dead  husband  ;  he  seemed  to  be  sitting 
rigidly  erect,  and  his  face,  of  an  unearthly  pallor,  and  wearing  an 
expression  of  intense  sadness  and  reproach,  was  turned  towards  her. 

All  of  a  moment,  she  knew  not  why,  her  fascinated  eyes  were 
distracted  to  the  window,  and  there,  pressed  against  the  glass,  was 
a  sinister  famine-pinched  visage,  with  shaggy  red  hair  and  bristly 
red  beard,  staring  into  the  room ;  at  the  same  moment  the  vision 
in  the  chair  vanished,  and  with  a  cry  of  *  It  is  Arthur's  murderer ! ' 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  made  for  the  window.  But  the  face  was 
gone ;  and  as  she  stood  holding  on  to  the  frame  to  prevent  herself 
from  falling,  and  intently  listening,  no  sound  of  retreating  footsteps 
fell  upon  her  ear. 

In  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  read  the  last  sentence  she 
was  rushing  wildly  among  the  garden  paths,  and  shrieking  for  help, 
until  her  feet  becoming  entangled  among  some  overgrown  weeds 
and  brambles,  she  was  precipitated  with  great  violence  to  the 
earth. 

There  she  lay  stunned ;  but  after  a  time  she  became  half 
conscious  of  some  one  raising  her  head,  and  then  of  being  borne 
along  in  some  one's  arms.  \N^hen  she  opened  her  eyes  she  found 
herself  stretched  upon  the  couch  in  the  library,  with  a  man 
kneeling  beside  her  cha6ng  her  hands  and  gazing  fixedly  upon 
her.  Still  under  the  influence  of  the  double  vision  that  she  be- 
lieved she  had  seen,  she  started  up  and  looked  wildly  around. 

*  Are  you  better  ? '  inquired  a  soft  voice. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  she  cried,  shrinking  back ;  *  where  is  the  man 
that  was  there,'  pointing  to  the  window — *  my  husband's  murderer?' 

*  There  is  no  one  there,  madam,'  replied  the  stranger.  *  I  was  in 
the  garden  of  the  next  house,  I  heard  a  shriek,  jumped  over  the 
wall,  and  found  you  lying  senseless  upon  the  ground.' 

*  But  there  was  a  man  here,  a  horrible-looking  man  with  shaggy 
hair,  beetle  brows,  and  an  unshaven  cadaverous  face ;  he  looked  in 
at  me,  and  I  tell  you  that  man  is  my  husband's  nBlgJ^g^ftAS^r^^v! 
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has  escaped  me,  he  has  escaped  me,*  and  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
moaned  piteously. 

*  A  search  shall  be  made  at  once  and  information  given  to  the 
police,'  replied  the  stranger.     *  Bates  1 ' 

And  a  man-servant,  whom  Mildred  had  not  before  perceived, 
stepped  forward. 

*  Call  over  the  wall  and  tell  some  one  to  go  for  the  police,  then 
beat  the  bushes  of  the  garden,  and  see  if  anyone  is  hiding'  among 
them.' 

The  man  bowed  without  replying,  and  disappeared. 

While  he  was  speaking,  with  the  light  of  the  lamp  full  upon 
his  face,  Mildred  was  fixedly  regarding  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  slight  young  man,  who  looked  about  thirty,  well 
but  not  foppishly  dressed,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  delicate  features, 
that  might  have  been  eflFeminate,  but  for  the  auburn  beard  and 
moustache ;  it  was  a  face  full  of  frankness  and  winning  chann. 

In  a  few  moments  she  found  herself  talking  almost  tranquilly 
with  him. 

*  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  me,  Mrs.  Blaquaire,'  he  said ;  *  I  was 
staying  with  my  friends  next  door  when  the  dreadful  event  hap- 
pened. I  have  not  been  in  London  since,  until  within  a  few  days 
))ack,  and  strange  to  say  this  is  one  of  the  first  places  I  revisit* 

Never  for  a  moment  had  he  removed  his  intense  yet  respectful 
gaze  from  her  face,  and  the  dark  blue  eyes  seemed  to  fascinate 
her  with  their  strange  indefinable  expression,  although  she  conld 
feel  her  cheeks  burning  and  every  pulse  throbbing  violently 
beneath  their  fervid  glance. 

Presently,  to  her  great  relief,  two  policemen  interrupted  a  Ut^ 
a-tete  that  was  becoming  painful.  They  searched  the  house  and 
grounds,  but  without  finding  any  one,  and  then  departed. 

The  stranger,  who  made  himself  known  to  her  as  Mr.  Jooetyn 
Hilborough,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  home,  and  after  a 
little  hesitation  she  consented. 

Chapter  III. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  called  to  inform  Mrs.  Blaquaire 
that  a  man  answering  the  description  she  had  given  was  seen 
lurking  about  the  house  on  the  previous  evening.  Then  they  fell 
into  conversation,  and  gradually  Mildred  found  herself  listening  to 
him  with  an  interest  she  had  not  experienced  since  her  husband's 
death.  He  had  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner,  and  one  of  those  soft 
sympathetic  voices  which  are  as  soothing  to  the  listener  as  a  strain 
of  sweet  music  ;  and  he  seemed  to  enter  so  thoroughly  into  all  her 
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feelings,  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  she  said,  to  be  so  anxious 
to  render  her  any  assistance  in  his  power,  and  yet  without  pro- 
testation or  effusiveness,  simply  by  a  tone,  a  word,  a  look,  that  it 
became  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  of  flattery.  When 
Alildred  looked  at  the  clock  she  saw  that  he  had  been  with  her  an 
hour ;  it  seemed  that  not  a  fourth  of  that  time  had  elapsed. 

After  this  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  call  from  him ;  at 
first  he  would  make  some  little  excuse  for  his  visit,  now  it  was 
that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  detectives  whom  she  had  employed, 
then  it  was  to  inquire  if  she  had  had  any  news ;  it  was  impossible 
for  the  lonely,  stricken  woman  not  to  feel  grateful  for  this  sym- 
pathy ;  and  after  a  while  she  looked  forward  to  these  visits  as  the 
one  bright  hoiu:  of  her  sombre  day. 

There  was  one  peculiar  circumstance,  although  she  did  not 
notice  it  at  the  time — and  that  was  that  he  never  talked  about 
himself.  He  had  evidently  travelled  a  great  deal,  seen  the  world 
in  many  phases,  but  he  always,  in  every  reminiscence,  kept  him- 
self and  everything  relating  to  himself  carefully  in  the  back- 
ground. His  conversation  was  clever  and  amusing,  yet  it  never 
jarred  upon  her  mood,  for  his  tone  was  always  subdued;  he  never 
forgot  for  an  instant  that  he  was  in  a  house  of  mourning.  Had 
not  Mildred  been  wrapt  so  completely  in  her  idea  of  avenging 
widowhood,  she  might  one  day  have  asked  herself  to  what  these 
frequent  visits  and  her  indulgence  in  them  were  tending.  Not 
within  but  from  without  came  a  glimpse  of  revelation. 

One  morning  while  the  maid  was  dressing  her  hair,  she  bade 
her  make  haste,  as  Mr.  Hilborough  would  soon  be  there.  As  she 
sat  looking  into  the  glass  she  caught  sight  of  the  woman's  face 
with  a  curious  smile  upon  it.  The  look,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
unmistakable,  gave  her  quite  a  shock  and  set  her  thinking.  The 
result  of  even  a  slight  self-examination  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
early  the  next  morning,  without  informing  anyone  of  her  desti- 
nation, and  without  one  word  of  farewell  or  warning  to  her  visitor, 
she  quitted  her  lodgings,  and  left  London  for  an  obscure  watering- 
place  upon  the  south  coast. 

Thus  she  contrived  to  escape  from  his  presence,  but  not  from 
his  influence.  A  depression,  such  as  she  had  not  known  since  the 
first  few  weeks  that  followed  her  husband's  death,  fell  upon  her, 
and  with  it  a  deep  yearning — for  what,  she  dared  not  ask  herself. 
In  vain  did  she  endeavour  once  more  to  concentrate  her  thoughts 
tipon  that  purpose  which  she  had  vowed  should  be  the  sole  object 
of  her  life ;  she  had  seemingly  lost  the  mastery  of  her  will,  for 
another  image  was  ever  thrusting  itself  between  the  vivid  one  of 
her  dead  husband  and  the  shadowy  horror  of  his  miuderer.  j 
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One  dull  windy  morning,  as  she  was  taking  her  monotonons 
walk  along  the  esplanade,  with  bent  head,  as  was  her  wonted  mien, 
she  suddenly  raised  her  eyes,  and  there,  advancing  towards  he-r, 
within  a  couple  of  paces,  was  the  man  she  had  travelled  all  this 
distance  to  avoid — Jocelyn  Hilborough.  Pretending  not  to  re- 
cognise him,  she  drew  her  thick  veil  closer  about  her  face,  and,  not 
trusting  herself  to  take  a  second  glance,  hurried  on  as  &8t  as  her 
trembling  limbs  would  allow  her. 

The  next  moment  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
turned  back  and  to  have  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand,  the 
look  of  those  deep  fathomless  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  to  have  heard 
the  soft  tones  of  that  soothing  voice  falling  upon  her  ears. 

She  resolved  to  quit  B the  next  morning.     All  that  night 

she  lay  tossing  in  restless,  waking  thoughts,  or  in  wild  strange 
dreams,  and  when  the  morning  came  she  was  too  ill  to  carry  out 
her  resolution — at  least,  she  persuaded  herself  that  such  was  the 
cause.  That  day  she  did  not  stir  outside  the  door.  The  next 
morning  she  took  her  usual  walk,  but  he  was  not  on  the  esplanade. 
Several  days  passed,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  This  was  of  course 
a  great  relief  to  her  ?  Fain  would  she  have  persuaded  herself  that 
it  was  so,  but  no  amount  of  self-deception  could  misinterpret  the 
eager  look  with  which  she  scanned  every  distant  figure,  the  beating 
of  her  heart  when  she  caught  sight  of  any  that  bore  the  most 
distant  resemblance  to  him,  the  sickening  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment with  which  each  day  she  returned  home,  and  the  dull 
despairing  misery  that  fell  upon  her  when  the  burden  of  all  her 
thoughts  became — *  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  never,  never  1 ' 

One  evening,  about  a  week  after  that  meeting,  she  wandered 
along  the  beach  some  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  usual 
promenade,  unconscious  of  time  or  distance,  monotonously  repeat- 
ing that  burden  to  herself  in  a  sort  of  rhythmic  accompaniment  to 
the  low  murmuring  dash  of  the  waves,  until  the  night  was  closing 
in  and  the  reflection  of  the  rising  moon  began  to  glimmer  upon 
the  water.  At  last  she  awoke  from  this  reverie  to  find  her^f 
almost  alone. 

As  she  turned  to  retrace  her  steps  she  came  face  to  face  with 
the  image  of  her  dreams.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  for  a 
moment  she  stood  motionless,  terror-struck ;  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  anything  but  an  apparition  conjured  up  by  her 
yearning  imagination,  until  the  well-remembered  voice  thrilled 
her  with  the  certainty  that  it  was  reality,  and  no  phantom  of  the 
mind. 

^Are  you  not  afraid  to  take  these  lonely  walks  without  a 
companion  ? '  he  said,  ^         , 
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She  stammered  something,  she  knew  not  what,  and  they  strolled 
on  silently,  side  by  sidd,  casting  faint  shadows  on  the  moonlit 
sands,  and  with  the  low  ripple  of  the  tide  in  their  ears. 

All  of  an  instant  she  felt  one  of  her  hands  clasped,  and  the 
next  he  was  on  his  knees  before  her,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  pas- 
sionate words,  with  the  moonlight  glistening  in  his  upturned  eyes. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  loved  her  from  the  first  moment  his 
eyes  had  fallen  upon  her — that  night  in  the  garden  when  she  had 
lain  senseless  in  his  arms ;  that  feeling  it  was  a  hopeless  passion,  he 
had  struggled  against  it  with  all  his  might,  but  that  the  m,ore  he 
struggled  the  stronger  it  grew.  *  I  was  drawn  towards  you,'  he 
said,  ^  by  an  irresistible  spell ;  day  and  night  your  imi^s^e  haunted 
me,  tormented  me  ;  I  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  it  was  impossible — 
some  invisible  power  seemed  to  drag  me  back  to  you.  When  you 
left  London  it  was  a  relief  at  first,  but  the  next  day  the  old 
irresistible  fascination  seized  upon  me.  I  discovered  whither  you 
had  gone,  and  followed  you.  Your  cold  avoidance  on  the  esplanade 
seemed  to  break  the  spell.  I  went  away,  but  the  next  day  the 
craving  returned  more  resistlessly  than  ever.  Mildred !  you  are  my 
destiny,  and  I  am  yours  ;  and  we  can  never  escape  from  one  another.' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word,  by  a  sudden  efibrt,  she  wrenched 
herself  from  his  grasp  and  fled.  She  heard  his  voice  calling  upon 
her  to  stay,  but  it  only  gave  wings  to  her  feet,  and  she  never 
relaxed  her  speed  until  she  reached  the  crowded  part  of  the 
promenade. 

She  saw  him  no  more  that  night.  But  his  passionate  words  had 
kindled  a  sympathetic  flame  in  her  own  heart— a  flame  that  had 
longbeen  smoulderingthere — and  she  loved  Jocelyn  Hilborough  with 
a  passion  she  had  never  dreamed  of — a  passion  as  vivid  as  his  own. 

Ten  days  afterwards  they  were  man  and  wife.  They  went 
abroad  to  Normandy  to  live;  for  Mildred  could  not  face  her 
friends,  and  her  husband  quite  eagerly  assented  to  the  arrangement. 

It  was  impossible,  after  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken,  after 
the  first  feverish,  unthinking  days  had  sped,  and  something  of 
calm  had  once  more  fallen  upon  her  life,  that  Mildred's  conscience 
should  not  awake  again,  and  smite  her  heavily  for  her  falseness  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  and  to  the  solemn  vow  she  had  registered. 

She  seldom  uttered  these  thoughts,  for  Jocelyn  was  always 
quick  with  ready  and  specious  arguments  to  combat  them.  Had 
she  not  done  all  in  mortal  power  to  fulfil  her  vow  ?  "What  more 
could  she  do  ?  And  was  it  right  that  she  should  give  up  her  young 
life  to  an  idea  ? — what  purpose  would  it  serve  ?  Was  it  a  noble  ideal  ? 
No,  it  was  only  a  morbid  one.  She  tried  to  be  convinced  by  these 
arguments,  but  she  tried  in  vain.  ^^^  ,,GoogIe 
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And  apart  from  these  drawbacks  of  conscience,  was  she  happy  ? 
Jocelyn  was  the  most  devoted  of  lovers ;  the  latter  word  will  better 
express  his  relation  towards  her  than  that  of  husband.  He  never 
quitted  her  side,  voluntarily,  even  for  an  hour ;  he  waited  upon  her, 
anticipated  her  every  wish,  watched  every  expression  of  her  fece 
that  could  indicate  a  thought,  with  a  restless  anxiety  that  at  times 
almost  irritated  her.  And  yet  he  was  so  strangely  reticent  about 
himself.  She  knew  no  more  of  his  antecedents  than  she  had 
gathered  from  their  first  interview  ;  he  never  spoke  of  his  past,  of 
his  friends,  or  relations.  And  did  she  never  question  him  upon 
such  subjects?  Never — directly.  It  was  strange,  such  forbear- 
ance in  a  woman.  It  was  not  natural.  There  was  something  of 
pride,  of  pique  in  it — but  more  of  an  unacknowledged  dread — a 
shrinking  from  knowledge,  which  most  of  us  have  felt  in  doubtful 
episodes  of  our  life.  Something  troubled  him,  something  he  had 
never  spoken  of  to  her ;  for  he  often  groaned  and  muttered  in  his 
sleep,  and  when  she  told  him  of  it  he  looked  scared  and  anxious, 
and  questioned  her  closely  as  to  what  he  said ;  but  she  would  teU 
him  that  she  could  never  distinguish  anything  beyond  incoherent 
words  that  bore  no  meaning  to  her.  At  times  the  mortifying 
reflection  crossed  her  mind  that  he  doubted  her  assertions,  and 
suspected  her  of  evasion  in  these  replies. 

When  they  had  been  married  about  four  months,  a  letter  came 
from  her  father — it  was  the  first  time  he  had  written  since  their 
marriage — requesting  to  know  all  about  her  husband,  and  intimat- 
ing that  he  intended  to  pay  them  a  visit  during  the  autumn.  She 
gave  Jocelyn  the  letter,  and  as  he  read  it  she  saw  a  troubled  look 
come  into  his  face.  He  returned  it  to  her  without  a  word,  went 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there  for  some  minutes.  She  would  have 
given  the  world  to  know  what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts ;  pre- 
sently he  came  and  sat  beside  her,  and  took  one  of  her  hands  in 
both  of  his,  and  then  she  perceived  how  pale  he  had  suddenly  grown. 

*  Your  father  wants  to  know  all  about  me,'  he  began  abruptly. 
<  Well,  it  is  but  natural.  What  a  strange  union  ours  is  I  Oh, 
Mildred,  if  it  were  possible  that  we  could  ever  break  with  our 
past,  cut  it  off  as  we  would  some  diseased  limb  and  be  rid  of  it, 
and  live  pure  and  healthy  in  the  future!  I  had  some  such  dream 
when  I  first  came  here.' 

*  It  need  not  be  a  dream,'  she  answered;  *  say  but  the  word,  and 
we  will  quit  this  place  at  once,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  W^hat 
is  to  me  father  or  all  the  world  compared  with  your  happiness  ?  I 
am  content  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  what  is  the  past  to  me  ?  it 
cannot  affect  my  love  for  you.  What  is  the  matter  ? — why  do 
you  turn  away  ? '  r^  T 
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He  made  no  reply,  but  burying  his  face  in  his  bands,  and  rest- 
ing his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  remained  silent  for  some  time. 
Mildred  made  no  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  meditations,  but 
sat  anxiously  watching  him. 

Presently  he  started  up.     '  Yes,  darling,'  he  said  abruptly ; 

*  we  had  better  leave  this  place,  as  you  propose.' 

'  Very  weU,'  was  all  she  replied,  but  her  mind  was  troubled 
with  vague  fears  and  anticipations. 

The  next  morning  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  leave 
France  and  travel  into  Germany. 

While  Jocelyn  was  away  in  the  village  settling  everything 
previous  to  their  departure,  Mildred,  with  a  strange  sinking  and 
heavy  boding  at  the  heart,  began  to  make  her  preparations,  and 
commenced  by  packing  some  of  her  husband's  clothes  in  a  port- 
manteau. While  thus  engaged,  something  dropped  out  of  the 
pocket  of  an  old  waistcoat  on  to  the  floor. 

LfOoking  to  see  what  it  was,  she  found  at  her  feet  a  ring  set  with 
a  cameo.  What  mysterious  terror  did  this  worthless-looking 
trinket  have  for  her,  that  it  should  blanch  her  face  and  bring 
that  look  into  her  eyes  ?  It  was  a  head  of  Minerva  bi^oken  trans- 
versely in  half.  With  a  low  cry  of  ^  God  ! '  she  let  the  ring  fall 
to  the  ground  again,  convulsively  clasped  her  hands,  and  stared 
blankly  at  it,  as  though  it  were  some  terrible  apparition.  After 
a  moment  she  sank  down  upon  a  chair  and  murmured  to  herself, 

*  I  must  be  mad,  or  dreaming !  * 

Then  suddenly  she  rose  up  and  went  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  and 
took  out  of  one  of  them  a  jewel-case,  in  which  she  had  preserved  the 
piece  of  broken  cameo  that  she  had  found  in  the  garden  on  the 
night  of  Arthur  Blaquaire's  murder.  Once  more  picking  up  the 
ring,  with  a  hand  that  did  not  tremble,  she  set  the  fragment 
upon  the  broken  space — it  exactly  fitted,  and  completed  the 
head. 

While  she  sat  gazing  upon  it — numbed,  dazed,  fascinated — 
Jocelyn,  having  returned,  came  into  the  room. 

*Good  heavens r  he  exclaimed,  running  to  her ;  'what  is  the 
matter  ?  what  has  happened  ? — you  look  as  white  as  a  ghost  ? ' 

Without  speaking,  she  held  up  the  ring  to  him. 

*  What  is  this  ? '  he  inquired  indifferently.  *  Oh,  an  old  ring 
that  I  have  missed ' 

There  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  his  face,  which  was  flushed  with 
excitement  a  moment  before,  suddenly  blanched  as  white  as  her 
own. 

*  I  found  this  piece  of  broken  cameo  in  the  garden  on  the 
morning  after  Mr.  Blaquaire's '  ,„,,,,,  ^y  Google 
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She  could  not  complete  the  sentence.  She  waited  for  him 
to  take  it  up  ;  but  he  stood  staring  at  the  ring  without  uttering  a 
word. 

*  Can  you  not  explain  this  ? '  she  asked  in  an  agonised  voice. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  answered  slowly,  avoiding  her  eyes. 

^  Then,  God  help  us  both  I '  she  wailed,  and  for  a  time  conscious- 
ness seemed  to  desert  her.  When  she  became  once  more  seosible 
to  surrounding  objects,  she  was  alone :  he  had  gone  without  a  word 
or  a  sign. 

There  was  yet  another  relict. 

Again  she  opened  the  jewel-case,  and  from  a  secret  drawer 
took  out  a  sealed  paper,  in  which  was  preserved  the  fragment  of 
hair  that  had  been  found  in  Arthur  Blaquaire's  dead  clasp.  She 
broke  the  seal,  for  the  first  time,  and  took  out  the  contents.  In 
a  locket  she  wore  suspended  by  a  chain  round  her  neck  was  a 
portrait  of  Jocelyn  and  a  lock  of  his  hair ;  she  put  the  two  pieces 
side  by  side :  they  were  exactly  alike  in  colour  and  quality. 

The  day  wore  on,  evening  and  night  came,  and  Jocelyn  did  not 
return.  Before  going  to  bed  Mildred  sealed  up  the  two  locks  of 
hair  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it  to  her  husband,  and  left  it 
upon  the  table  of  the  sitting-room. 

•  It  was  midnight  before  she  heard  him  come  in.  Then  she  lay 
as  one  expecting  a  message  of  life  or  death.  If  he  came  to  her — it 
is  so  difficult  to  banish  hope.  Two  hours  elapsed,  then  she  heard 
the  outer  door  softly  opened  and  closed  again.  She  sprang  out  of 
bed,  drew  aside  the  blind,  and  looked  out ;  it  was  a  moonless  night, 
or  rather  morning,  but  she  could  see  a  dim  shadow  glide  away, 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

He  was  gone — for  ever.  She  should  never  look  upon  his  face 
again — and  the  last  shadow  of  hope  went  with  him. 

Chapter  IV. 

Upon  the  dining-room  table  the  next  morning  was  found  a 
letter  addressed  *  Mildred.'  It  contained  the  idairciaaemeyit  of 
the  terrible  story. 

*  Mildred,'  it  began,  *  you  have  discovered  my  fetal  secret  at 
last,  as  I  always  anticipated  you  would  some  day.  Now  you  shall 
know  all,  and,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  hereafter — if  mercy  can  possibly 
be  shown  to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am — I  swear  to  you  that  I  shall 
neither  set  down  one  word  that  is  not  true,  nor  attempt  to  palliate 
the  truth. 

'  Ten  years  ago  I  held  a  commission  in  the  army.  I  led  a  wild 
life,  although  perhaps  not  one  much  worse  than  many  others  of 
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my  class.  One  night  I  lost  a  large  sum  at  cards  to  a  man  whom 
I  greatly  disliked.  I  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the  I  0  U  I 
gave  him  at  the  table^  and  could  not  raise  them.  In  a  moment 
of  desperation  I  drew  a  bill  upon  the  bank  of  Blaquaire  and 
Company,  and  forged  the  acceptance.  By  the  time  it  fell  due,  I 
contrived  to  scrape  together  the  money  to  take  it  up.  On  that 
very  day  the  forgery  was  discovered,  and  when  I  went  to  the  bank 
I  was  requested  to  walk  into  the  principal's  private  room.  I 
found  myself  confronted  by  Mr.  Blaquaire  and  his  youngest  son, 
Arthur,  whom  I  knew  intimately,  but  who  now  refused  to  recognise 
me.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Blaquaire's  severe  address  I  pleaded  the 
desperate  position  I  was  placed  in  at  the  time  I  committed  the 
offence,  and  tendered  the  money ;  he  relented,  and  would  have  let 
me  off,  had  not  Arthur  interposed  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
be  a  party  to  such  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  that  if  his  father 
did  not  give  me  into  custody,  he  would.  I  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  Arthur  Blaquaire  appeared  for  the  prosecution.  I  believe  it 
was  his  first  brief,  and  he  pleaded  against  me  with  all  that  unscru- 
pulous passion  and  invective  for  which  he  afterwards  t>ecame  so 
famous ;  everything  that  he  could  rip  up  and  discover  of  my 
private  life,  even  the  follies  and  excesses  he  had  shared  with  me, 
he  brought  up,  distorted  and  twisted  and  coloured,  until  I  was 
made  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  and  jury  an  abandoned 
and  irreclaimable  ruffian,  dangerous  to  be  loose  upon  society.  I 
was  condemned  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

When  I  came  out  of  prison  my  friends  disowned  me,  my 
acquaintances  shunned  me,  my  life  was  blasted.  I  did  not  turn 
burglar  or  pickpocket,  but  my  mode  of  living  was  scarcely  more 
reputable,  although  my  manners  and  appearance  still  enabled  me 
to  move  in  some  kind  of  society.  Upon  the  racecourse  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Grainger,  your  next-door  neighbour  at 
Highgate ;  he  was  a  betting-man,  and  had  recently  lost  his  wife. 
He  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  for  a  few  days.  The  second  day 
of  my  visit,  while  I  was  standing  at  the  dining-room  window,  I  saw 
Arthur  Blaquaire  pass,  and  learned  that  he  resided  in  the  adjacent 
house.  To  say  that  I  hated  the  man  who  had  destroyed  my  whole 
life,  and  passionately  longed  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  will  convey 
but  a  slight  impression  of  the  feelings  aroused  by  this  discovery. 

*  On  the  night  of  June  23, 1  was  alone  in  the  house,  Grainger 
being  away  upon  some  business  that  would  detain  him  until  the 
next  morning.  The  night,  as  you  will  remember,  was  intensely 
hot  and  oppressive.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  sitting  smoking 
out  on  the  verandah  of  the  drawing-room  window,  which  over- 
looked the  garden  ;  I  could  see  a  faint  glow  of  light  cast  out  upon 
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the  shadowy  gloom  from  aground-floor  window  of  your  house.     All 
that  evening  I  had  thought  of  nothing  but  my  enemy.     Probably 
he  is  at  work  in  that  room,  I  reflected,  weaving  a  web  for  some 
poor  devil  for  to-morrow  I     G-radually  an  irresistible  impulse  seized 
npon  me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.     After  resisting  the  &sciBation 
for  some  time — and  it  was  a  fEiscination  which  I  can  compare  only 
to  the  feeling  that  draws  a  man  towards  a  precipice,  or  to  play 
with  the  bars  of  a  wild-beast's  cage — ^I  threw  away   my   cigar, 
softly  descended  the  stairs  (the  servants  were  all  in  bed),  opened  the 
door  leading  into  the  garden,  and  by  the  help  of  a  fruit-tree  that 
grew  close   by  swung  myself  over  the  wall;   the  depth    being 
greater  than  I  had  calculated,  I  alighted  on  the  other  side  with  a 
loud  thud.     Let  me  stop  for  an  instant  to  assure  you  that  eren 
then  I  had  no  fixed  purpose  or   design.     I  had  been  drinking 
heavily  with  my  host  the  day  before,  and  again  all  that  eyening ; 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  hours  of  brood- 
ing over  the  past  had  unstrung  my  nerves,  and  filled  me  with  a 
reckless  excitement,  a  fierce  restlessness,  a  humour  in  which  every- 
thing was  possible.     The  noise  I  made  must  have  reached  liis  ears, 
for  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  my  descent,  when  I 
saw  him  come  out  through  the  window,  and  heard  him  sharply 
demand,  *  Who's  there  ? '    I  remained  quite  still,  hoping — ^yes,  fer- 
vently hoping — that  he  would  not  discover  me.     But  without  a 
moment's  pause,  as  though  he  had  caught  sight  of  me,  he  advanced 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood.     He  sprang  upon  me,  seized  me  with  a 
grip  of  iron :  "  Scoundrel  I "  he  cried,  "  who  are  you  ?  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  "  and  he  tried  to  drag  me  towards  the  house.     I  was 
afraid  he  would  recognise  me.     I  knew  that,  whatever  I  might  say, 
he  would  mercilessly  hand  me  over  to  the  police.    Desperation  and 
the  touch  of  the  man  who  had  destroyed  my  life  roused  all  the 
wild-beast  within  me ;  I  drew  the  life-preserver  which  I  always 
carried  from  my  pocket,  and  struck  him  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
He  uttered  a  low  cry  and  clutched  at  my  beard ;  then  I  felt  his 
hands  relax,  and  with  a  groan  he  fell  motionless  at  my  feet.     I 
was  unconscious  of  the  savage  energy  which  had  nerved  my  arm ; 
I  never  dreamed,  I  swear  to  you,  that  I  had  more  than  stunned 
him.     By  the  aid  of  the  tree  I  regained  Grrainger's  garden^  re- 
entered the  house  without  encountering  any  one,  and,  with  no 
shadow  of  a  thought  upon  my  conscience  that  I  had  done  a  murder^ 
went  to  bed  and  slept. 

*My  horror  the  next  morning  upon  discovering  the  truth  I  cannot 
attempt  to  describe.  Leaving  an  excuse  for  my  friend,  who  had 
not  yet  returned,  I  fled  the  house  like  another  Cain,  took  train  to 
Liverpool,  and  secured  a  passage  on  board  a  steamer  that  departed 
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for  America  the  next  morning.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I  landed 
at  New  York,  than  I  experienced  an  unaccountable  desire  to  return 
to  England,  My  rest  was  broken  by  weird  dreams,  in  which  I 
always  saw  a  pale,  beautiful,  but  stern  face,  that  fixed  its  eyes 
upon  mine.  Ah  !  the  torture  that  those  eyes  inflicted  upon  me ; 
they  seemed  to  burn  into  my  brain,  to  exercise  a  resistless  fasci- 
nation, to  draw  my  very  soul  towards  them.  How  they  terrified  me 
by  their  relentless  hate !  then  they  held  me  spellbound  by  their 
unutterable  yearning,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Come  to  me,  come  to 
me ;  you  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours."  I  could  not  rast,  I  could  not 
remain  in  any  one  place  for  any  length  of  time.  I  quitted  New 
York  and  went  southward,  and  still  the  same  irresistible  impulse 
to  return  to  England,  still  the  same  strange  dreams,  pursued  me. 
I  left  America  and  came  back  to  Europe  ;  stayed  for  a  time  at 
Paris,  then  at  Vienna,  living  how  I  could  ;  but  still  the  curse  of 
Salathiel  was  upon  me ;  fly  whither  I  would,  an  inexorable  destiny 
was  driving  me  to  the  one  spot — and  to  London  I  came  at  last. 

'  One  of  the  first  acquaintances  that  I  encountered  upon  my 
arrival  was  Grainger.  "  Just  the  very  sort  of  fellow  I  wanted  to 
meet  I "  was  his  greeting.  "  I've  got  the  blue-devils ;  come  and  stay 
with  me  a  few  days.  It's  no  good  to  say  no,  for  come  you  shall." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  quite  eager  to  accept  his  invitation, 
for  now  I  was  in  London  I  had  a  craving  desire  to  visit  the  scene 
of  my  crime.  I  never  doubted  but  that  it  was  a  fatality  that  was 
drawing  me  on  to  my  destruction,  but  I  had  no  power  to  resist  it. 
I  arrived  at  Highgate  on  the  21st  of  June,  two  days  before  the 
awful  anniversary.  Grainger,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Arthur  Blaquaire's  mysterious  death.  He 
told  me  of  the  vow  you  had  taken,  of  your  strange  vigils.  "  She's 
a  lovely  creature,"  he  remarked ;  "  it's  a  thousand  pities ;  but  there's 
no  doubt  that  her  brain  is  afflicted  with  monomania."  I  shuddered. 
''  She  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  have  come,"  was  my  inward  comment. 

'  On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  by  a  fatality — I  cannot  call  it  a 
coincidence — Grainger  was  summoned  by  telegram  to  the  bed  of  a 
near  relative  who  was  dying,  and  I  was  left,  as  I  had  been  on 
the  same  night  two  years  previously,  alone,  with  only  the  servants 
in  the  house.  The  human  mind,  more  especially  if  it  be  morbidly 
excited,  has  a  strange  hankering  after  coincidences ;  it  is  equally 
eager  to  discover  them  and  to  bring  them  to  pass.  No  sooner  was 
Grainger  gone  than  this  kind  of  desire  seized  upon  me ;  up  to 
that  time  the  coincidence  was  perfect,  I  could  not  resist  completing 
it.  Although,  unlike  the  previous  occasion,  the  night  was  miser- 
ably wet,  I  took  out  a  chair  upon  the  verandah,  and  lit  a  cigar ; 
naturally,  my  eyes  took  the  direction  of  your  garden,  and  there,  out 
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upon  the  gloom,  I  saw  a  faint  glow  of  light  just  ^  I  had  deetk 
it  on  that  night  two  years  before.  At  first  it  thrilled  me  with  a 
superstitious  dread,  for  I  pictured  the  dead  man  sitting  there  ;  but 
the  next  moment  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  she,  waiting  for  me — and 
I  must  go."  I  descended  the  stairs,  passed  ioto  the  garden,  and 
once  more  swung  myself  by  the  fruit-tree  upon  the  wall.  There  I 
paused,  for  I  saw  a  dark  figure  standing  between  me  and  the  lig^ht 
that  shone  from  the  window,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  a 
shriek  and  a  cry,  and  saw  a  shadow  gliding,  ventre  a  terre^ 
through  the  darkness,  and  among  the  bushes,  and  you  came  rush- 
ing out  in  pursuit.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  heard  your  cry, 
for  Gmnger's  valet  came  out,  and  seeing  me  upon  the  wall  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  Before  I  could  reply,  you  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  ;  I  leaped  over,  and  the  servant  followed  me. 

*  I  raised  you  in  my  arms  and  bore  you  into  the  room.    As  the 
rays  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  your  beautiful  face,  white  as  marble,  I 
recognised  it  as  the  same  that  had  haunted  me  in  my  dreams ;  and 
as  your  eyes  opened,  they  fixed  themselves  upon  mine  with  the 
same  yearning  look  they  had  so  often  worn  in  the  vision.     I  felt 
no  shock,  no  sensation  of  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  a  deep  lethargfic 
repose,  such  as  we  experience  after  active  paiu,  descended  upon 
me.     The  fight  was  over,  my  destiny  was  fulBUed,  I  had  come 
to  you ;  I  was  yours  body  and  soul.     The  man  you  saw  at  the 
window  was  doubtless  a  burglar,  who,  knowing  the  house  to  be 
untenanted,   had   come   to  attempt  a   robbery.      But   the   true 
criminal   was   at  his  heels.     Mildred,  your  yearning   and   your 
intense  power  of  will  had  acted  upon  me  wherever  I  went,  and  at 
last  drew  me  irresistibly  to  your  side  ;  but  instead  of  repulsion  it 
had  created  sympathy  between  us,  instead  of  hatred  it  had  created 
love.     All  the  horror,  all  the  consequences  of  my  unnatural  passion 
were  patent  to  me,  but  I  was  powerless  even  to  struggle  against 
its  overwhelming  force.     The  terrible  retribution  I  have  so  often 
dreaded  has  fallen  upon  me ;  I  shall  never  see  you  more,  and  my 
love  for  you  can  never  die,  never  fade.' 

Here  the  letter  abruptly  ends.  About  a  month  after  the  date 
it  bears,  a  ship  bound  for  Australia  went  down  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  with  every  soul  on  board.  Among  the  names  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  that  of  Jocelyn  Hilborough  A  little  while  ago  there 
'  died  in  a  Catholic  convent,  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  a  grey- 
haired  nun,  who  was  known  as  sister  Agnes,  but  who  in  the  out- 
ward world  had  once  borne  the  name  of  Mildred  Blaquaire. 
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Architectural  Styles,  A  Handbook  of. 

From  the  German  of  A.  Rosengarten  by  W.  CoLLETT-SANDARg. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d, 

Artemus  Ward's  Works : 

The  Works  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better  known  as  Artemus 
Ward.    With  Portrait,  Facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6d, 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  London; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Eariy  Goldsmiths;  toge- 
ther  with  Lists  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  1876.    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Works  by : 

Bngllnh    Surnames :   Their  Sources  and  Significations.      By 
Chaklbs  Wakbjng  Bardslky,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  clodi  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Cnriosltiei  of  Puritan   Nomenclature.      By   Charles  W. 

Baxdslxy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7X.  6rf. 

A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d, 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

By  Hknrt  Morlet.    New  Edition,  with  One  Htmdred  Illustrations. 
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'  Imperial  4tQ,-ololli  cxtm,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  au.  per  toIuiim. 

iBeantifiil  Pietores  by  British  Artists : 

•  A  <8atheiisf  «£f  AYOBrites  from  oar  Picture  Galleries.    In  Two  Series. 
.         -  The  FIRST  Sbriss  including  Examples  bf  Wilkib,  Constable, 

TUSNER,  MaLSEADT,  LANDSBER,  MACLISB,  £.  M.  WARD,  FRITH, 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  Lbsue,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
Paton;  Faed,  Btrb  Crowb,  Gavin  O'Neil,  and  Madoz  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  bv  Armttagb,  Fabd, 

GOODALL,    HEMSLET,    HORSLET,    MARKS,    NiCHOLLS,     Sir    NOEL 

Paton,    Pickersgill,   G.  Smith.  Marcus   Stone,   Solomon, 
Straight,  £.  M.  Ward,  and  Warrek. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.    Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  ARmytage,  M.A. 

"  Tkis  hook  it  wtll  got  «f>,  and  good  tngrmnngt  fy  7o€m,  L^tmU  Stacks,  mud 
otJUrt,  brinf  back  to  us  Rcyal  Academy  RxkibUions  ^  pott  ycar*,''-''TtMM&. 

Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  ^r.  6d, ;  gilt  edges,  7s,  6d, 

Bechstein's  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

And  other  German  Stories.   Collected  by  LiTDWiG  Bechstbin.  With 
Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Griiqc,  and  zoo  Illustratioiis  by 

RiCHTER. 

Belgravia  for  July,  1881,' 

Price  One  Shilline^,  in  addition  to  other  features  of  interest,  contained 

portions  of  the  following  Serials : — 
I.  Joseph's  Coat,  by  D.  Christie  Murray,   Author  of  "A  Life's 

Atonement."    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard. 
a.  Rambles  Round  Harrow,  by  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  numetoos 

Illustrations. 
3.  A  Heart's  Problem.     By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  •'  RoWn 

Gray,"  &c. 
-.•  TktPORTY-FOURTH  Volunuof  BELGRA  VIA,  tUgasUly  hotatd 
in  crimson  clotky  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  cdgts,  pric*  7s.6d.,is  nam 
ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  volumes  can  be  kadai  aj.  each. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proofs,  azj. 

Blake  (WiUiam) : 

Etchfaigs  from  his  Works.    ByW.  B.  SOOTT.    With  descriptiYe  Teit. 
**  Tke  best  tide  of  BlaMt  work  it  given  kere,  and  makes  a  really  mttrecOoe 
veltime,  wkick  all  cam  et^,    .    .    .     Tke  etcking  it  ^ tke  best  kind,  Mortrffiaed 
and  delicate  tkan  tke  original  work.*'— Saturday  Rkvikv. 

Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6di 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

cv,  Ten  Days*  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  BDrCzait,aail 
Stotviaxd's  beaotiftil  Copperplates. 
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Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding 

Blackbnm'8  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks : 

Aoadomy  Notes,  1876      With  40  Illustrations.       M. 
Aoftdemy  Notes,  1876.     With  107  Illustrations,     if. 
Aoademy  Notes,  1877.    With  143  Illustrations,     u. 
AjOBd&mj  Notes,  1878.    With  150  Illustrations,     js. 
Aoademy  Notes,  1879.    With  146  lUustracioos.     is. 
Academy  Notes,  1880.    With  126  IllustranonH.     is. 
Academy  Notes,  1881.     With  128  Illustrations,     is. 
QrosTenor  Notes,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.       is. 
QrosTenor  Notes,  1879.  With  60  Illustrations.      is. 
GrosTenor  Notes,  1880.  With  56  Illustrations.       ix. 
GroBTenor  Notes,  1881.  With  74  Illustrations.       is. 
Plotores  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.    80  Illustrations. 
Pictures  at  South  Kensington.     With  70  Illustrations,     i  > . 
The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery.  114  lUusts.  is 
The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery.  128  Illusts.   is.  td. 
Academy  Notes,  1876-79.    Complete  in  One  Volume^  with 

nearly  600  Illustrati'ins  iu  Facsinulc.     i>emy  8to,  doth  limp,  6« 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery. 
With  Notes  by  H.  Buackuukn,  and  349  IJlusts.  DemrSTO^  dothUiopa  jr. 
UNIFORM  WITH  **ACADSMY  NOTESr 
Royal  Soottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.  117  Illustrations,  is. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.  125  Illustrations,  u. 
Royal  Soottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.  114  Illustrations,  u. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1881.  104  Illustrations,  is, 
Glaagow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.  95  Illusts.  is, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Pine  Arts  Notes,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arte  Notes,  1880.  120  Illusts.  if. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1881.  108  Illusts.  is. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1878.  iia  lUnsts.  is. 
YftSkiex  Art  Gallery  Notes,  LlTerpool,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is. 
yR^Sk&t  Art  Gallery  Notes,  LlTerpool,  1880.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Rcjal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  1878. 88  lUnstntioiis.  ix. 
Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878.  95  lUnsts.  it, 
Ohildren  of  the  Great  City.    By  F.  W.  Lawson.     is. 

Bowers'  (O.)  Hunting  Sketches: 


Canters  in  Crampshlre.    By  G.  Bowers.    I.  Gallops  from 
Goneborough.    II.  Scnunbles  with  Scratch  Packs.     IIL  Studies  with 
Stag  Hounds.    Oblong  410,  balf-bound  boaids,  su. 
iTes  firom  a  Hunting  Jonmal.   By  G.  Bowers.   Coloured  in 

Cacrimile  of  the  originals.    Oblong  4to,  half'bound.  aw. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 

chiefly  lUastratin^  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Sopcntitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Hbnxt  EiXis.  Anentiraiy 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  fhUiMige  lOiislmtioiis. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Earte's  CoUeoted  Works.    Arranged  and  Rerised  by  the 
Author.    Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  6/.  each. 
VoL      L  CoMrLCTB  Pobtical  akd  Dramatic  Wobks.  With  Steel  Plate 

Portrait  and  an  Introduction  by  die  Author. 
VoL    II.  Eaklibr  Pafbb»— Luck  or  Roaring  Camp,  and  olber  Sketdic* 

->BoHBiiiAN  Papbbs— Spanish  and  Ambricam  Lbgxm ds. 
Vol.  III.  Talbs  op  thb  Argonauts— Eastbrm  Skbtchbs. 
VoL   IV.  Gabribl  Conroy. 

Vol.       V.   StORIBS— CONDBMSBD  NOVBLS,  ftc. 

The  Seleot  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With 
Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bbllbw,  Portrait  of  the  Anthor,  and  50- 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ys.  6tl. 

An  Heiress  of  Bed  Dog,  vad  other  Btoriee.  By  Brst  Haste. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards*  w. ;  doth  limp,  at.  6d. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.     By  B&st  Ha&tb.     Fcap. 

8to,  picture  cover,  u.  |  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6A 

The  Luok  of  Bearing  Oamp,  and  other  Sketches.    By  Brkt 

Hartb.    Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Jeif  Brlggs's  Love  Story.    By  B&bt  Hailtb.  Fcap.  8to»  picture 

coTer,  tt, ;  doth  extra,  ar.  6d. 
Small  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Aill-page  Portraits,  41.  6d, 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science^ 

Small  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  41.  6tf. 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One, 

the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Chrisdan. 
TffE  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.^Cromk  8vo,  doth  extra,  gih,  7s.  6d. 

Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17  beamlful  Sted  Plates  by 
STOTHARD,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  yj.  6d. 

Burton's  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy : 

What  it  is ;  its  Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms.  Prognostics,  and  several 
Cures  of  it.  In  Three  Partitions ;  with  thdr  several  Sections,  Mem- 
bers, and  Sab-sections,  Philo5iophicalIy,  Medically,  and  Historically 
Opened  and  Cut-up.  A  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Trans- 
lations of  the  Classical  Extracts. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gUt,  with  Illustraaons,  71.  6d, 

Byron's  Letters  and  Jounials. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moors.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twdve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  141. 

Campbell's  (Sir  GO  White  and  Black : 

Travels  in  the  United  States.    By  Sir  UBOROa  Campbell^  M.P« 
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Poet  8vO,  cloth  CKtlftt   u.  &!• 

Oarlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Whh  Portimit  and  Memoir.  ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d, 

Oentnry  (A)  of  Dishonour : 

A  Sketdi  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes. 

Small  4to,  doth  silt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  zof.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children: 

A  Golden  Kejr.  By  Mn.  H.  R.  HAWBis.  With  Bight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  nnmerons  Woodcots  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  limp,  ai .  6d, 

Chancer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Hawbis,  Author  of  "  Chancer  lor  Children." 

**  IVit  Juui  witk/Uaturt  ikt  aj^Uarmtce  ^  Mrs,  Hmwti^t  'ChaMar  /krSck^0ii. 

Her  ace^tmt  of  'Chaiutr  iJu  TaU-UUer^  is  csrtmmly  iJu  pUuMmitst,  ckaUUsi. 

andaiihg sams  tims ons e/ikssoundssi dtser^Homs o/tlU cU master, Mis HjfkMsd 

works  mtidgonsral  surrowtdingSt  that  have  tvsr  Usm  wriiUn,    The  eka^tar  cmt^ 

Crown  8to,  doth  limp,  with  Map  and  lUustrations^  af .  6d, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England.    By  Sir  J.  E.  Alkxandbb.. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  6d. 

Convalescent  Cookery: 

A  Practical  Handbook.    By  Cathkrinb.  [In  th^press^ 

Crown  8vo,  doth  eitm,  gilt,  yj.  6A 

Oohnan's  Hnmorons  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  SUppen,"  and  other  Humonras^ 
Woriu,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Gboxgb  Colman.  With  life  by  G*. 
B.  BucKSTONB,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hooabth. 

Conway  (Moncnre  D.),  Works  by : 

Denumology  Mod  DeYfL-Lore.     By  Moncu&b  D.  Conwat^ 

M.A.    Two  Vols.,  royal  8TO,widi6<IIlustratiociB,a8«. 
•*A  vahtaUs  eomtrOuHcm  to  mytktlogual  UUraturt,  .  .  .   Tktr§  is  mtidt 
good  writing^  a  vast  fund  o/kmmamty,  undeniaiUgarMOsimsn,  astd  a  deOcmig 
somso  ofktt$maur,  all  ut  forth  in  pmrs  fivfia."— Gomtbmpoxaky  Rstxxw 

A  Neoklaoe  of  Storlei.     By  Moncubb  D.  Conway,  M.A. 

Illiia&ated  by  W.  J.  Hbnkbssy.    Square  8to,  doth  eartra,  6s. 
"TJIds  de^gJktfml'NocJUacs  </  StoHos*  is  itu/irwd  with  lavefy  asul  Iffly 

JMlMlMM/f."— IlUJSTKATBD  LoiTDON  NBWS. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.  A.   Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6«. 

ThomM  Oarlyle.     By  Moncure  D.   Conway,   M.A.    With 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 
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Two  V^oU.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  axx. 

Cook  (DuttoD).— Hours  with  the  Players. 

By  DiTTTON  Cook. \Jn  prtparuium. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  aj.  6^. 

Cop7right.-~A  Handbook  of   English    and 

Foreign  Copyright  io  Literair  and  Dramatic  Works.  Being  a  con- 
cise Digest  of  the  Laws  regufatiog  Copyright  in  the  Chief  Countiies 
of  the  World,  together  with  the  Chief  Copyright  Conventions  Mrigtifig 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.  By  Sidney  Jerbold. 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. {In  the  frea. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6</.  

Cornwall.— Popular  Romanoes  of  the  West 

of  England  ;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old 
Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Two  Steel-plate  lUustratkns 
by  Geobge  Cruikshank. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  ^s.  6d. 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

witii  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  Bj  Sir  Bdwasd 
Crbast,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  71.  6tL 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

Bv  Wylltam  Jones.  F.  S.  A.,  Author  of  *  *  Fmger-Ring  Lore,*'  to. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  boand  in  half-moroooo,  gilt  profusdy 
Illustrated  with  Coknired  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  £7  js, 

Cyclopsddia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Eodesiasdcal,  Civil,  and  MiUCaiT— 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  Geoiige  the  ThML* 
Indudiog  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  FanQons  on  the  Comtiiiait, 
and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  thft  Prindpal  Coontries  of 
Europe.  By  J.  R.  PLANCHi,  Somerset  Herald. 
Tha  Vdamet  may  also  bo  bad  «s^ni/#/jr  (eadi  Complete  in  itaeU)  at  £3  x».6d,mAt 
Vol  L    the  DIOnOMABT. 

Vol  a.  A  OBHEBAL  HZBTOBT  OF  008TD1IB  DT  BUB0F8. 

Also  in  85  Puctft,  at  sf .  eadu    Cases  for  binding,  jt.  cad^ 

"A  eomprektnsivi  and  highly  vaimtbU  booh  4^ fc^frrvwtf.     •     .     .    W  kmt 

rA9tiy  feuUd  U  find  in  this  booh  an  account  o/an  ^T^icit  ofdntu^  whUe  m  mmt 

s/  tht  tntrut  curiam  and  instrucOvo  dttaiis  art  nvorn^    .    .    ,    Mr,  PlamMt 

gnormons  labomr  of  lavi.tht  production  of  a  toxt  aiimcA,  mh^tAer  in  its  dicttmmn 

form  or  in  that  o/tho  *  Gontral Hittory,*  is  within  ittintondoi  »c^ immoaim mM§ 

tko  tost  and  richtst  worh  on  Costumo  in  English,    •    •    .    This  9oo*  ismotm^ 

.onsojtht  most  roadmUt  works  of  tho  huul^  hut  isUrimtienik'  mttrmdmo  mU 

«jwwHMe."-*ATHaNJiaM. 

**A  u$ast  rtadnbU  a$ul  intorosting  woth  and  it  can  acarttfy  bt  rwirtfW  la 
mms,  whothsr  ths  rsadtr  is  in  soarth  for  information  as  to  mHOnry^  eourtt 
oecUtiastical,  UgtU,  or proftssi&nal e^stumo,  .  .  •  Ail  the  chroma  Htmigrm^hSf 
atul  most  of  the  woodcut  iilnstrations—the  latter  a$nomnting  to  sevopmi  theutnmb 
t  very  iMortUeiv  executed;  and  theworh/orms  a  Uvro  de  fatxo  wdUekrmdem 


itetuallysuiiedUthe&rarfandtheladie^demmng-rtem,**'^'tmaig, 
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Nttu  Work  by  the  A  UTHOR  OF  '* PRIMITIVE  MANNERS  &*  CUSTOMS.* 
Crown  8iro,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Crimes  and  Pnnisliments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Delittl  e  deUe  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrbr. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  Two  very  thidc  Volumes,  71.  6d.  each. 

Omikshank's  Comio  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  t  The  Ftrst  irom  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Sboond 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humous  of 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mathbw,  Albert  Smith,  A'Bbckbtt, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  3.000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hinb,  Landells,  &c. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Dickens.— About  England  with  Dickens. 

With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer  and  Charles  A.  Vandkr- 
hoof.  [In  pnparaiiom. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xar.  6d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  tbdr 
Oddides.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  au. 

Dmry  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty  Years'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling. 

**Mr,  SHrlmf^s  two  volunus  of  theatrical  recollections  contaiM,  apart /rom 
fhe  mterest  of  his  own  early  experiences^  when  the  London  stag^  was  a  very  dif" 
fereni  thtJigfrom  what  it  new  is^  a  quantitj^  tf  amusing  and  interesting  facts  and 
aneedoteSt  new  and  old.  The  hook  is  one  which  may  be  taken  up  in  a  spare  quarter 
of  OH  hour  or  half-hour  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  lighting  upon  sontething  ^ 
di^^yvf/.*— Saturday  Rkvibw. 

Demy  8vo,  doth,  i6j. 

Datt's  India^  Past  and  Present; 

with  Mfaior  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shoshbb  Cbuhdbk 
Dutt,  RAi  BAhidoor. 

Imperial  870,  with  147  fine  Engravings,  half-morocco,  361. 

Early  Teutonic^  Italian,  and  French  Masters 

fThe).    Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Dohme  Series,  faj  A.  H. 
KSANS,  M.A.I.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
**  Canmot  fail  U  he  of  the  utmost  use  to  ttmdentt  of  art  ilw/frr.''— Tttos^ 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  boards.  6j,  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosast. 

**  Jfr.  Grtart  Km  tfent  tkt  m»it  iaboriout  and  tkt  mnt  tntkutuuHc  carw  sm 

tAg  fer/iei  rttt^ratWH  and  pre^rvaitoH  of  tkt  ttjct,    .    .   F*vm  iVr*.  Gmmamrf  m« 

olmayM  oxptci  and  tU<mays  rocHvt  tk*  /inal  rtnUts  ofmstt  HUitni  mtui  cmm^t^mi 

•cAtfiWriAt^."— EXAMINBK. 

3.  HerrioVt  (Roboit)  Saspesi- 


I.  Fletcher's  (Gilei,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems  t  Christ**  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial- In- 
troduction and  Notes.    One  Vol. 

t.  Davleg'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetiod  Works,  including;  Psalms  f . 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto 
Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited.  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes.   Two  Vols. 


des.  Noble  Numbers,  and 
CoII<  -  -—-     - 


Collected  Poems.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes»  Steel  Pm- 
trait.  Index  of  First  Tjiini,  mad 
Gloasarial  Index,  ftc    Three  VoU. 

Sidney'i  (Sir  Philip)    Oom- 

plete  Poetical  Works,  inclu<lin|g  all 
Uiose  in  "  Arcadia."  with  Fbvtnit, 
MemcMTtal- Introduction,  £«aay  oa 
the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  aad  KoCea^ 
Three  VoU. 


Crown  8v«,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Emanuel     On    Diamonds    and     Precioizs 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Valtie,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
aacertainini;  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.GJS.  "With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 


Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  36^. 

Emanuel  and  Orego.— A  History  of  the  Gold- 
smith's and  Jeweller's  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  B7  B. 
Emanuel  and  Joseph  Gregg.    With  numerous  fine  Engrayings. 

[/«  prtparuHomn 

Cr3wn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.^d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House. 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c  By  C.  J.  RiCHARDSOK* 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  yj.  6^ 

Evolution  (Chapters  on)  ; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  \In  freparoHom, 

Abstract  of  Contents  .'—The  Problem  Stated— Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Pragresa  of 
Evolution— what  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not— The  Evidence  for  Evohttion— 
Evidence  from  Development— Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs— Evidence  from 
Geographical  Distribution— Evidence  from  Geology — Evolution  and  Environments- 
Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development—  Evolution  and  D^encratioo^ 
Evolution  and  Ethics— The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics  and  Theology,  ftc.  &c« 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6j. 

Evolutionist  (The)  At  Large. 

By  Grant  Allen. 

**Mr,  AUen^s  method  of  trgaimenU  m  explamatofy  0/ tJu  scientific  revolution 
knovm  as  evolution,  gives  a  sort  e/ personality  and  human  character  to  the  front 
or  the  strawberry  blossom^  which  invests  them  with  euiditional  charm^  emd  makes 
many  0/  his  pages  read  more  lihe  a  /and ful /airy  tale  than  a  scientific  worh, 
....   Mr,  A  Hen's  essays  ought  to  ^n  many  a  half-closma  O'^."— MAMCunTUi 

KXAMIWBH. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extta,  au. 

Ewald.— Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Albx.  Chakles  Ewald.  \ln  prtparaium* 

Folio,  doth  extra,  ;£x  xu;  td. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  firom  Represenutive  Works  by  living  English  and  Fonign 
Artists.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Case. 
"*  //  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
m  more  tasteful  and  instructive  drawing-room  booh/^ — N  on  conformist. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  61. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Assodationa  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  it 
Manufactiure,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  E^  F. 
W.  Faikholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwanu  of 
zoo  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  exua,  js,  6d, 

Familiar  Allusions : 

A  Haod(x>ok  of  Miscellaneous  Informatioa  ;  including  the  Names  of 
Cdebrated  Statues,  Paintings.  Palaces,  Country  Seais,  Ruins, 
Churches.  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Cunosiues,  and  the  like. 
Beeun  (but  left  undnisbed)  by  William  A.  Whfeler,  Author  of 
**  Noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  "  completed  by  Charles  O.  Wheelbk. 
[/if  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  41.  %d, 

Faraday's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  EdidoiL  Edited 
by_V^CEOOKES,  F.CS.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edidon.  Edited  byW.  Crookbs,  F.CS.  Numerous  Illuatiattoni. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6dL 

Finger-Ring  Lore : 

Hbtorical.  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wii.  Jones,  F.S.A.   With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
**One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  eu  pull  ^  amusement  ae  0/  insiruc 
tfifw."— Atuimaum. 
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Oardening  Books: 

A  Tear^i  Work  in  Gfraxden  and  Qreenhouse :  Pxactical  Advice 

to  Amateur  GardeDcrs  as  to  the  Maoaf^enient  of  the  Flower,  Frait,  and 
Frame  Gardea.     By  Gborgs  Glbnny.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  %s.  6tf. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  mre  Grow,  and  How  we 

Cook  Them.    By  Tom  Jerbolo,  Author  of  "The  Garden  that  Fftid  the 

Rent,*'  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d, 
Houaehold  Hortioulture  :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    By  TOM 

and  Jamb  Jbrsold.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 
My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Saw  there.    By  Francis 

Gbobcb  Hbath.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUSTIN  McCARTHY. 

Oenfleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1881, 

Rcice  One  Shilling,  contained  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  No^ 
entitled  "The  Combt  of  a  Season,"  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
Aiitnor  of  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  Ac 
Science  Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.RA.S.,  will  also 
be  continued  Monthly. 


friu 


%*  New  rtMdy^  tkt  Volume  for  January  to  June,  x88i,  cMh  ixira, 
1 8i.  6d,;  and  Cases  /or  binding,  price  ai.  tach. 


THE  RUSKIN  GB/MM.'Sqaaxe  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  6d, ; 
gilt  edges,  js.  6d, 

Oerman  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.  Withaa  Illustiations 
after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  Both  Series 
Completei 
**  The  ilbuiraHcm  if  ikit  twiume  •  .  .  art  of  quiU  sUrUmg  and  odmdrMe 
mri^of  adau  prtcitebf  parallel  in  ekooHon  to  the  character  ^  the  tales  wUch 


th^  iUmstraie  ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  be  fort  said  ia  the  Appendix  tm 
Mgr '  Elements  of  Drawing,  were  unrivalled  in  masterfnlneu  ^  tench  since  Sent' 
bnmdt  (in  sonufnalities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  qf  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnsfying  glast^ 
and  never  puttmg  two  Unes  where  Cruikshanh  has  put  only  one,  wmUd  be  an  oxer' 
dse  in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leat/e  afterwards  little  to  beleenmi 
in  uhools^'^Sxtractfrom  Introauctien  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2J.  td, 

Olenny's  A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenhy. 
"  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.  The 
amateur  need  not  wish/or  a  better  guide  **—ljau»  Mbbcusy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  js,  6d. 

Oolden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The: 

An  Encyclopedia  op  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Tfanei  and 
Coontries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor 
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Square  i6mo  (Taachnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  aj.  per  volume. 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  Sngland.  By 
W»  C*  Bbnwbtt. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Scho  Qub. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Bmerson's  Letters  and  Soolal 


Gk)dwln*s  (William)  Lives  of 

the  Necromaacers. 

Holmes's    Autocrat    of    the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tioB  by  G.  A.  Sauu 

Holmes's    Professor     at    the 

Bxeakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambnu 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella.    Both 

Series  Complete  in  One  VoU 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays :  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Fortrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Olubk. 


MaUory's  (Shr  Thomas)  Mori 

d' Arthur :  The  Stories  of  Kmg  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Rooad 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgombxib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  I^ettors.   A 

New  Translation,  vrith  Historical  In> 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Cxu, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete. 

Bochefonoaold's  Mazhns  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introduaory  Essay  by  Saimt^ 
Bbuvb. 

St  Pierre's  Paul  and  YlrglniA, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clakkb. 

Shelley's    Early   Poems,    and 

Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Lbiob 
Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :  Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthnmons  Poems* 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  indnd* 

ing  A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrosri, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c 

White's  Natural  History  of  Set* 

borne.  Edited,  with  additions»  by 
Thomas  Bsown,  F.L.S. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations.  js.Sd, 

Greeks  and  Romans^  The  Life  of  the^ 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KONBR.  Ttanskted  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  HURFFER.    With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  41.  6d, 

Onyot's  Earth  and  Man; 

or.  Physical  Geography  hi  Its  Relation  to  the  History  of  MankfaiiL 
A^th  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pibrcb,  and  Gray  ;  za  I 
and  EngraTings  on  SteeU  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  byT 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  410,  cloth  extra,  &r. 
New  Ssrmbols.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6;. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 
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Medium  8vo,  doth  extm,  gilt,  with  miistnitioiis,  71.  ^ 

HaU'8(Mr8.  S.  OSketohes  of  Irish  Character. 

With  nnmeroos  lUnstiations  on  Sted  and  Wood  bj  Maclisb^  Gil«- 
BBRT,  Harvbt,  and  Q.  Cruikshank. 
**Tk4  Irhh  SketclUi  4/  tJUt  ImdymemiU  Misi  MU/vrd't  Umut^fitl  En^  sk 
iketchu  m  '  Our  ViUaf9^  hmt  tkey  art  fmr  mart  vigarmu  tmd  ^ictmmtttm  mmd 
ingfA/."— BLACKtVOOD's  Magazimb. 

Haweis  (Mrs.)^  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.   Illastrated  by  the 

i^thor.    SidaU  8vo,  lllustntted  oover,  z«. ;  doth  limp,  u.  61^ 

**^  vHtt-censidtrtd aiUmpt  to  apffy  canonx  af  gtod  uuU  U  iht  imfttman 

^  laditt  ^  tur  Hmi,    ....    Mrt.  Hawtu  writet  fitmkfy  mmd  U  tUt 

/f#mi,  skt  data  mat  mmea  maittn,  but  baUUy  mftamttrata*  witk  har  amm  aaJt 

am  tka  foOitt  tkay  mdmigt  in Wt  mof  raea$m9mamd  tka  iaaA  tm  tkt 

UuUaa  nAam  it  c^Mwvnw ."— ATHKNiSUM. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Sqnare  Svo^ 

doth  extn,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  widi  Coloured  Frontiqpieoe  and  tuaasAf  seo 
lUiutrations,  zof .  61/. 

The  Art  of  Deooration.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  4to» 

handaomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  xo»,  td,  \ln  tka  praaa* 

*«*  See  also  Chaucer,  /.5  c/'  this  Catalcgne, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  5;. 

Heath  (F.  a.)-My  Garden  Wild, 

And  What  I  Grew  there.    By  Francis  George  Heath.  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c. 

SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS.—Ctowh  8vo,  doth  extra.  6s. 

HeptaJogia  (The) ;   or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  with  Seven  Bells. 
'*  0/  rtaUy  goad parodiaa  it  would  ht  difficult  to  nanu  mora  tkan  ka^-a-daaam 
autsida  tha  * Anti-yacohin,*  tha  * Rtjtctad Addrassas* apid  tha  * Btdltuts  ^  Ban. 
GmnUiar*  .  .  .  It  i*  no  slight  ^ratta  to  say  that  tha  voluma  befora  us  baatrs 
compnrisan  with  thast  celebrated  eollacticns.  .  .  .'  But  tha  mariU  a/  tha  baak 
cannat  be  fairly  estimated  by  means  of  a  few  extracts  ;  it  should  be  read  at  length 
to  be  apfrteiated  froparly^  and,  in  our  opinion,  its  merits  entitla  it  ta  ba  vary 
widely  read  indeed.**— Sr.  Jamis's  Gazbttb. 

Cr.  8vo,  bound  m  parchment,  8;. ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only  50  printed).  15^. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of 

Cherbuiy.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Coluns. 
Complete  hi  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo^  doth  extra,  zor.  each. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.      By  JnsnN 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

••  Criticism  is  disarmed  btjbrt  a  campontion  which  Prwahas  Uttleha  a^^ramoL 
This  is  a  realty  gaad  baoh  on  a  rtally  iniarestmg  tubject,  asul  wards  piitd  an  wards 
could  say  na  mora  far  it. "—  Satuxday  Rbvibw. 
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Crown  8vo,  dotb  limp,  with  Illustiations,  21.  6tf. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  jprodnotioii 

and  Voice  Presemition :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speaken 
and  Singers.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6tf. 

Hood's/Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  op  the  Comic  Annualp* 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  IllustratkiiiSb 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole :  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  NanaUve.    With  25  lUustratioos  bf 

W.  Brunton  and  S.  C.  Barnes. 
**  Tk4  amMtt'mr  UtUrprtu  it  ^Juttlv  imiersftrted  wiik  tht  f'btgling  ti^mu 
which  childrtn  hot  mmd  Uam  »»  gasify.     Messrt.  Brunton  amd  Bamn  do  fmtl 
ju$tU*  to  tk*  writtt's  meamiMg^  and  a  pUaiantor  result  of  tko  fMnmmdoms  cs* 
oporutioH  ^  mmthor  nnd  artist  could  not  l>€  dtsirtd."  - TiMSS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7J.  6d, 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoansi 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Ulustratioat, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  7/. 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  HoBim. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Portrait 
from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d, 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a  History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Uaions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Oiigiii, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  fioo- 
nomical,  and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George  Howell. 
"  rUs  book  is  anattomft,  ami  on  tho  wkolo  a  sueeou/ul  attomM^  to  flact  «l# 
mo*k  of  trado  unions  in  tho  past,  and  thoir  objocts  m  tho/uturo^  foHSf  ^oforo  tht 
public  from  tho  worktng  man*t  point  ofviow.^—^KLL  Maix  GAirrra. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lar.  6d, 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours : 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bf 
FEANCI8  Hct^tfek. _^ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6f. 

Janvier.— Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 

••  IViU  be  found  a  useful  han  tbooh  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the  nuumfactmne 
^r  decoration  of  pottery,  and  may  be  studied  by  all  who  aesire  to  *now  somgthim£ 
of  tho  or/."— MoKNiNG  Post. 
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A  Nbw  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6dL 

Jennings'  The  Rosicmcians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargravb  Jbnnings.  With  Five  fiill- 
pege  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 

Them.    By  Tom  Jekrold,  Author  of  *'  The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent," 

&C.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ax.  6«/. 

'*  Tht  combinaiioK  qf  hintt  on  cookery  with  gardtmng  has  been  vtty  clever/r 

emrrudottt,  and  iks  result  it  an  interestine  and  highly  instructive  UttU  werJt. 

Mr,  yerrold  is  correct  in  savinr  that  English  ^opie  do  not  make  half  the  use  of 

vegetablestk^  might ;  and  oy  sAcwing  hem  easily  they  eanbe  grown,  and  so  obtained 

firesk,  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  them  more  pofnlarr—l^hix^  Chromiclb. 

HoaBehold  Hortloulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    By  ToM 
and  Janb  JsaaoLD.  Illustrated.  Po^t  8vo,  doth  limp,  w.€A 

Two  Vols.  8vO|  with  5a  Illustrations  and  Maps,  doth  extra,  gilt,  141. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  *'  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kayanaghs'  Pearl  Fonntain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.    By  BRiDGBTandJuUA  Katamaoh.  With 

Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Motr  Smith. 

"*  Gemmne  newftdry  stories  of  the  old  tyfe,  some  ^  them  as  deUgk^fkl  me  the 

hut  ff  Grimm*  s*  German  PopiUar  Stories  J    ....    For  the  mast  *art  ike 

tUrioi  are  downrightt  thoro^gk-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  odminMe  kisUL 

.     •    .    Mr,  Moyr  SmiiKs  ulnstrmtioms,  too^  are  admirakle.**-~SncrAr<au 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boardSk  with  numerous  Plates,  as.  6d, 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daisy  Waterhousb  Hawkins.  With  zy  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 


Crovm  8vo,  doth  extra,  gUt,  with  Portraits,  7s.6d, 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 

Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introdnotion, 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Psg« 

ot  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

**A  complete  edition  of  Lamb*s  writings,  in  ^rou  and  verse^  kas  iomg  hoen 

wanted,  and  is  now  sujMetL     The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  grsett  ^aitu 

to  bring  tegetker  LamPs  scattered  contributions,  and  kis  collection  eontetsm  m 

number  of  pieces  which  art  now  reproductd  for  the  /i*st  time  since  tkeir  origimeU 

appearance  in  various  oldperiodicAls,**'~SArvnDA}r  Rbvibw. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  lUnstmttons,  xoj.  6tL 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
bf  W.  Carsw  Hazutt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  EasaTist, 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  Vmy  mtmfftuamgu  wiil  dei^Ai  /Am»  /md  ^  HUraiy  tri/tit;  kmwidlf  4u$^ 
^•Him  wilifmlm.  inUrutf»rUvgrtofCMMrU$Lami4mdkutuUr.*''-^AxnAMJ>, 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5f . 

Lamb's  Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 

Dorus.    Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 

**  Tht  fitaini  mtui  dtUghiful  HttU  beck,  wer  tkt  rtccony  of  which  mil  tht  htmrH 
nf  hit  Unert  ar»  ftt  warm  wtih  rtjMcing,**—A.  C  SwiMBvam. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  eictra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8i. 

Lament's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas ; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Ndghbow- 
hood  of  SpiUbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  Bv  jAMBS  Lamomt, 
F.R.G.S.    With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  LivssAT. 

**  AfUr  woiUmg  through  mtmAtrUss  volumg*  of  icy  JictioH,  concocted  narratioe, 
tmd  ^^uriouM  Uographjf  of  Arctic  voyagtrt^  it  is  pleasant  to  mutt  with  a  real  and 
£omumo  volamo,  ,  .  ,  Ho  shews  much  tact  in  recouaiiag  hit  adoemimrtSg  and 
thsry  are  to  itttertpersed  with  anecdeUt  ttmd  information  as  to  make  them  tuigdhimg 
ha  wearitome,  .  •  .  The  booh,  at  a  wheU,  is  the  most  ien^'tmmt  addilffk 
msade  to  ear  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  tsmc^^ArHMHAtvu. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Lares  and  Penates ; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Ufe.    By  FLORENXB  Caddt. 

**  The  whole  iooh  is  well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  ^radical  suggetHant, 
•  ■  .  .  W*  hope  nobody  will  be  deterred  from  taking  «>/  a  bock  which  teaches  a 
good  deal  about  sweetening  /oor  Lves  at  well  as  giving  grace  to  wealthy  omes.*''^ 
Gkaphic. 


Second  £DmON.~Crown8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUustiadons,  6s, 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  BioIogicaL 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compaia- 
tive  Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

"/#  it  well  when  we  eon  tahe  «/  the  worh  of  a  really  qualified  investijiator^ 
who  its  the  intertrals  pfhis  more  serums  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knowledge  in  suck  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct 
with  no  danger  qf  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  worh  is  this 
little  volume^  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr, 
Andrew  H^ilton,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  tdence  at  Edinburgh  and  Glatgew^  at 
leiture  iniervals  in  a  busy  professional  life,  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilson* s  pages  teem  wUK 
matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  qf  science  astd  a  reverence  for  the  irmtht 
of  nature/*— SArvRDKH  Rsvisw. 
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Crown  Svo,  doth,  full  gilt,  6f • 

Leigh's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Hbnry  S.  Lbigh,  Author  of  "Carob  of  Codcayne." 
**// iff.  Liigh*t  veru  turvhf  U  a  fmtur»  gtmraium-'and  thgnt  it  m  rtmsam 
mkgf  Huuhm0ur$kauldn0t  ht  accordtd  froducHua  f  dtUuUtt  —  fimuhtd^  and  t» 
fka  €f  lm$Hom^-their  mtUkor  vnU  pr^btibly  bt  remtmi§r^  at  ikg  P^  9/  tke 
Sirmmd/*~-KtnK»M.\3U., 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  with  lUustrauons,  71.  6A 

Life  in  London; 

or,  The  History  of  Jernr  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.    With  the 
whole  of  Cruiksbank  s  Illustnitions,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals^ 


^Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6r. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.     By  the  late  J.  H.  Albzandbk,  B.A 
Edited,  with   an  Explanatory   Note,  by   H.  A.   Pagb,  Author  of 
*'Thoreaut  A  Study." 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7/.  6tf. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Induding  "Outre  Mer."  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanach,"  "The  Pocu 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  '*  Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illtt»- 
trations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7J.  6«f. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numeroam 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  5^. 

Lnnatio  Asylunii  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sanb  Patient. 

*'  Tht  ttory  is  cUvtr  ami  interttting,  tad  htyvnd  muasurt  HUvgk  tks  tmhftct 
A».  Tktrt  it  nt  ^trtanal  bitUnust.  and  mo  vioUnct  or  a$tgtr.  iVkattvtr  may 
katf4  hMH  tkt  nndtnc*  for  our  author' t  madiuta  when  ka  vmt  coasiintd  to  mm 
mtylttm^  motkiitg  can  be  cUartr  than  his  saniijf  mhom  ht  viroto  this  booh;  it  ia 
^nf^t  embn,  and  to  the point.**^SncrATOtt. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  doth  boards,  z&r. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  Robert  Ffbbnch  I>urF» 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  sj.  6d, 

Madre  Natnra  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  lUustrations  by  the  Author.  Fourtb 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
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Macquoid  (Mrs.);  Works  by: 

In  the  AzdennM.     Bj  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

50  fine  lUustxations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.    Uniform  with  "  Pictures 
and  L^ends."    Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  xof.  6^. 

"  Thh  is  anotktre/Mrs.  Macqttoid\  , 
in/ormaihit,  of  ^iumque  eUscriptums  0 
resecting  tfu  various  mffHuments  tutd  : 
tour.  .  .  .  To  suck  0/  our  rtadors  as  are  airta^  tkinkiM£  about  thsyooip's 
holiday^  voe  sirongiy  recommsnd  tkg perusal  of  Mrs.  MacquouTs  oxperisncss, 
Ths  booh  is  well  tifustrateJ  by  Mr,  Thomas  R.  Macquoidi*'— Graphic* 

Plotnres.  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  By 
Kathasimb  S.  Macquoid.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  K. 
Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  xor.  ttL 

**  Mr,  emd  Mrs.  Masfuoid  have  been  stroUimg  htlfortHomdy  emd  Briitemft 
amd  ike  result  of  their  observations  and  researches  in  that  picturesquo  land 
of  romantic  eusociations  is  an  attractive  volume,  which  is  neither  a  worh  0/ 
travel  nor  a  collection  of  stories,  but  a  booh  OarteUdng  almost  in  equal  degree 
oj  each  of  those  characters.  .  •  .  The  iUustrationSf  which  are  nutnorous, 
are  drawn,  as  a  rule,  with  remarhablo  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true  artistic 
A«i^."— Daily  Nxws. 

Through  Normandy.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With 
90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  doth  ext^^  jt,  6d, 

*'  One  of  the  few  books  which  can  be  read  as  a  piece  of  literature,  whilst  at 
the  aamo  time  kandy  in  tko  knapsack,"— British  Quakthklv  Rbvibw* 

Through  Brittany.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Sq.  Sto,  doth  extra,  js,  6d, 

"  The  pleasant  comUmionskip  wkick  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  whilo  wander 
ingfrom  one  point  of  interest  to  anotkor,  seems  to  threw  a  renewed  charm 
arotmd each  o/t-deptcted  scene.**— hioRhiNG  Post. 


Mallook's  (W.  H.)  Works : 


la  Life  Worth  LlTlngP    By  William  Hurrell  Mallock. 

New  Editicm,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

**  Tkis  deeply  intoresHng  volume It  is  the  most  powerful  vin- 

dicaOon  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  that  has  appeared  since  Bishop 
Butler  wrote,  and  is  much  more  useful  than  either  the  Analogy  or  the  Ser^ 
mens  qf  that  great  divine,  as  a  refutation  qf  the  peculiar  form  assusned  by 

tke  infidelity  of  tke  present  day Deeply  philosopkical  as  tke  booh 

is,  there  is  not  a  heavy  page  in  it.  The  writer  is  *  possessed^  so  to  speak, 
witk  kss  great  sufy'ect,  kas  sounded  its  deptks,  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent^ 
and  brougkt  to  betw  on  it  all  tke  resources  of  a  vivid,  rick,  and  im^assionea 
style,  as  well  as  an  adequate  acquaintance  witk  tke  science,  tke  pmlotepJ^, 
and  tke  literature  qftke  dayS—ltiiBH  Daily  Nbws. 

The  New  Bepnblio ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  W.  H.  Mallocx.  Post  8to,  doth  lin^,  ns,  6d, 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.     By 
W.  U.  Mallocx.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  v.  6d, 

Poems.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  Ss, 

A  Romanoe  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
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Handaomely  printed  in  facsimDe,  price  51. 

Magna  Oharta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  Bdtish  Miaeom. 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  a  feet  wid^  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Mark  Twain's  Works: 

The  Gholoa  Worki  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  lUnetn- 
tjons.    Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  js.  6d, 

The  Adrentares  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.    With 

xooIUustiatioBt.  Small  8vo,  doth  extra,  7«.  6^1    Cheap  Bdition,  fllustrated 

boardffM. 

A  Pleamure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  JBnrope :  The  Innooents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    67  Makk  Twaxm.    Post  8vo» 
illustrated  boards,  %t. 

An  Idle  Xxonrslon,  and  other  Sketohei.    By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  (uL 
"Ti 
Mark 


feelin^/or  ammals  that  is  manijtsi  in  tvety  htu,  make  oj  all  tkis  e^isodt  , 
yim  Baker  and  kit  Jays  a  piece  q/  work  tkat  is  not  only  deligktfmat  mstrt 
reading^  kuteUsooJ  a  kirk  degree  o/tntrit  as  Uteraiure,  .  .  .  The  booh  ia 
full  ^good  ikings,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  ikai  are  eqnal  to  tkg 
/nnmest  oftkose  tkat  kavegone  before.  —Athkhjbxju, 

Small  8to,  doth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  a;.  6dL 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Tormg; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life  z  Human  Physiologyi  with  its  Applications  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.    For  use  in  Chuses  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Mrs.  F.  Fbnwick  Miller. 
"An  admsrable  inirodnciion  to  a  snbfeet  mksck  ail  wko  vedme  komltk  mnd  onjiy 
a/g  should  kavo  at  tkeirjingert'  ends.''— Echo. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 
Manaeement  of  the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Batlis. 
&c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior  Suiseon  to  St.  John's  Hospital.  SmaU 
8vo,  IS,;  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

The  Bath  In  DlBeaaeB  of  the  Skin.    Small  8vo,  is.;  cloth  extra, 

is.6d. 


Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s,  6d, 

North  ItaUan  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Casr.    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldboott. 
**  A  deUMfnlbook,  ff  a  kind  wksck  u/ar  too  rare,     (f  mtg^ono  wants  to  reaUf 
know  tko  Ifortk  Ttalian/olk,  we  can  konestly  advise  kim  to  omit  the  Journey^  and 
rend  Mrs.  Can^ spares  instead.  •  .  Description  witk  Mrs,  Carr  is  a  real  gift,  . 
U  it  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  kappily  iUnstrated,**-^Ct»rMMtoiiAn  Rxv^w. 
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Post  8vo»  doth  limp,  sf .  &^  per  volume. 

Mayfidr  Librarji  The: 


The  New  B«pabllo.    ByW.  H. 

Mallock. 
Tlie  New  PftTil  uid  Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Maixock. 
The  True  History  of  Joahua 

DaTidson,    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 

OldStorlesBe-told.  B/Waltsk 

Thornbusv. 
Thoreau :  Hli  Life  and  Alms. 

By  H.  A.  Pagb. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wil- 
liam Sbniok. 

Jeoxd'Esprlt  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Lbigh. 

Ponlana.    By  the  Hon*  Hugh 

ROWLBV. 

More  Ponlana.     By  the  Hon. 

Hugh  Rowlby. 
Pnok    on    Pegasns.      By    H. 

Crolmondblby-Pbnnbll. 
The    Speeches    of     Charles 

Didcens. 

Muses  of  Hayftdr.  Edited  by 
H.  Cholmondblby-Pbnnbli.. 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 
Brillat-Savakin. 

The  Philosophy  of  Hand- 
wridng.  By  Don  Fbux  db  Sala- 
manca. 

Onrlosltles  of  Gritloism.  By 
Hbnby  J.  Jbnkings. 


%♦  Other  Volumes  art  in  frefanUiom, 


Latter-Day  Lyrlos.    Edited  by 

W.  Davbnport  Adams. 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 

BBRT.  First  Sbribs.  Containing: 
The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  — Charity— The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  Ify  Jnry. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
BBRT.  Sbcond  Sbribs.  Containing: 
Broken  Hearts  —  Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts —  Dan'l  Druce  —  Gretchen— 
Tom  Cobb— The  Sorcerer— H. M.S. 
Pinafore — ^The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Oarols  of  Oo<^kayne.  By  Hxmkt 

S.  Lbigh. 
Xdterary  nrlvoUtles,  Fandes, 

Follies,  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

PenoU  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kbmpt. 

The  Book  of  Glerloal  Anec- 
dotes.   By  Jacob  Larwood. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The 

Times/'  from  1800  to  x87a    Edited, 

j       with  an  Introduction,  by  Aucb  Clay. 

!  The   Cupboard    Papers.      By 

I       Fin'Bbc. 

I  Pastimes    and    Players.      By 

I         ROBBRT  MaCGRBGOR. 

I  Melancholy    Anatomised:    A 

Popular  Abridgment  of  "Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Meumcholy." 

!  Quips  and  Quiddities.   Selected 
by  W.  Davbnport  Adams. 


New  Novels. 

TKB  BLACK  ROBE.     By  WiLKiE  COLLINS.     Three  Vols. 

crown  8vo. 
THIS  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET.     By  Walter  Besant 

and  Jambs  Ricb.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
FROM  BXTTiE.     By  Tames  Payn,  Author  of  "By  Proxy, 

"  A  Confidential  Agent,"  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    OENTURY. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
"  MY  LOVE  I "    By  E.  Lynn  Linton.    Three  Vols. 
A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE.  By  Ouida.     Two  Vols. 
TEN  YEARS' TENANT.     By  Besant  and  Rick.  Three  Vols. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.  By  James  Payn.  Three  Vols. 
QUEEN  COPHETUA.    By  R.  £.  Francillon.    Three  Vols. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    By  Mrs.  Hunt.    Three  Vols. 
REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.     By  £.  L.  LiNTON.  Three  Vols. 
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Cromi  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Vignette  Pottraitfl,  price  6f.  per  Vol. 


Old  DramatistSi  The 

Ben  Jonion'i  Worki. 

With  Notes,  Ckidcal  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam GiFroKD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
CuMNiKGKAJC    Three  VoU. 

Ohapmui'i  Worki. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Pbtys 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones| 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
lations, with  an  Introductory  Essay 


br  ALGSKNOir  Chaklsi  SwntBiraanL. 
Vol.  III.  the  Translations  of  Um  Hind 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe'g  Works. 
Including  his  Translatiens.    Kdftad, 
with  Notes  and  Introductioa,  br  CoL 
CuNKiNGHAM.    One  VoL 

Matilnger'g  Playi. 
From  the  Text  of  William  Gipvoka. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
"BeUeve  as  you  List."     Edited  by 

CoL  CUNMIMGRAM.     OUO  VoL 


O'Bhaughnessy  (Arthur)  Works  by : 


Songa  of  a  Worker. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s,  6d, 

Muaio  and  Moonlight. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d, 

Lays  of  France.    By  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy. 

doth  extra,  zor.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  red  doth  extra,  5^ .  each. 

Onida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


By  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy.    Fcap. 

By  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy.    Fcap. 

Crown  8vOy 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strattamore  • 

Ohandoa. 

Under  Two  Flaga. 

Idalla. 

Oedl  OasUemalne. 

Trlootrln. 

Pacdc 

FoUe  Farine. 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 


Dog  of  Flanders. 
PasoareL 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 


Two  Wooden  Shoei.  By  Ouida. 


Slgna. 

In  a  Winter  01t|r. 

Ariadne. 

FriendahJIp. 

MothB. 

Piplatrello. 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 


*«*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  of  all  but  Pipistrello,  post  8yo.  illustrated 
boards,  ai .  each. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is,  6d, 

Parliamentary  Procedurei  A  Popular  Hand- 
book of.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  beautifully  Illustrated,  3U.  Sd, 

Pastoral  Days ; 

Or,  Memories  of  a  New  England  Year.    By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

With  76  Illustrations  in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving. 

"  Tk4  vfiittmg  contatMS  a  prost  ^oem,  with  iliustraiions  tm  Hkt  shape  »/  wood 
tngravingt  tnoro  6*a$tt{/ui  tkam  it  cam  well  onUr  mto  the  htarU  of  most  men  to 
<w««»w.  "—Scotsman. 
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Library  Editions,  mostly  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  eztia,3i.  6d,  each. 

PiooadiUy  Novels,  The. 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P     By 

Mis.  Alsxandbs. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy.     By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jamss  Rich. 
My  LitUe  Olrl.  By  W.  Brsant 

and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Oaee  of  Mr.  Luoraft    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.    By  W. 

Bbsakt  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
With  Harp  and  Orown.  ByW. 

Bbsamt  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Gtolden  Bntterfly.    By  W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
By   OeUa'i   Arbour.      By   W. 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema.    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
Twaa  in  TraftOgar*!  Bay.    By 

W.  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Seamy  Side.    By  Waltbr 

Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

Antonlna  By  Wilkib  Collins. 
BasO.  By  wilkis  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.  W.  Collins. 
The  Dead  Seoret  W.Collins. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  W.  Collins. 
My  Misoellanies.  W.  Collins. 
The  Woman  in  White.     By 

Wilkib  Collins. 
The  Moonstone.    W.  Collins. 
Man  and  Wife.    W.  Collins. 
Poor  Miss  Tlnoh.  W.  Collins. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P  By  W.  Coluns. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkis 

COLUNS. 

The  Frosen  Deep.  W.  Coluns. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.    By 

WiLXiB  Collins. 
The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkis 

Collins. 
The  Haunted  HoteL  By  Wilkib 

Coluns. 
The  7allen  Leaves.  By  Wilkis 

Coluns. 
Jesebel's  Daughter.  W.  Collins. 
Deoeivers  Xver.     By  Mrs.  H. 

Lotbtt  Cambson. 


Juliet's  Guardian.    By  Mrs.  H. 

Lovbtt  Cambron. 
Felioia.  M.  Bstkam-Edwards. 
Olympia.  ByR.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Oapel  Qirls.    By  Edward 

Gakrbtt. 
Robin  Oray.  Charlis  Gibbon. 
For  Lack  of  Oold.  By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  By  Charlbs 

Gibbon. 
What  wm  the  World  Say  P  By 

Cmablbs  Gibbon. 
For  the  King.  Charles  Gibbon. 
In  Honour  Bound.  By  Charlbs 

Gibbon. 
Queen  of  the   Meadow.     By 

Chaklbs  Gibbon. 
In  Pastures  Oreen.  By  Charles 

Gibbon. 
Under  the  Oreenwood   Tree. 

By  Thomas  Haxoy. 
Garth.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
miioe   Quentin.      By    Julian 

Hawthobnb. 
Thomioroft's  ModeL    By  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Hunt. 
Fated  to  be  Free.     By  Jean 

Ingblow. 
Ck>nfidence.  Henry  James,  Jun. 
The  Queen  of  Oonnaught    By 

Harribtt  Jay. 
The  Dark  Ck>Ueen.    By  H.  Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott  Oastle.  H.  Kingslby. 

Patricia  KembalL  By  E.  Lynn 
Linton. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dun- 
das.    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 

Tne  World  WeU  Lost.  By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

Under  which  LordP  By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

With  a  Silken  Thread.  By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

The    Waterdale    Neighbours. 

By  JvsTiN  M cCabthy. 
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Piccadilly  Novkls — continued. 

My  Ibiemy'i  Daughter.      By 

JusTiM  McCaxthy. 
Xiliil«y  Boohford.     By  Justin 

McCartmt. 
A  Fair  Saxon.    J.  McCarthy. 
Dew  Lady  Disdain.  By  Justin 

IIcCaktut. 
MIm  MlaanthTope.    By  Justin 

McCaxthy. 
I>oima  Quixote.  J.  McCarthy. 
Qnaker   Oontlns.      By  Agnbs 

Macdonblu 
Loit  Rose.    By  Katha&inx  S. 

Macquoid. 
The  SyU  Ey&    By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Op«n  1  Sesame  t  By  Florence 

BIaxxyat. 

Written  In  Fire.  F.  Marry  at. 

Toaoh  and  GH>.  By  Jean  Mid- 


By  D. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Chkistik  Murray. 
Whlteladies.    Mrs.  Oliphant. 
The  Best  of  Husbands.     By 

Jamxs  Payn. 


Fallen  Fortunes.  James  Payit. 
Halves.  By  James  Payn. 
Walter's  Word.  James  Payh. 
What  He  Cost  Her.  J.  Payn. 
Less  Blaok  than  we're  Painted. 
By  Jambs  Payn. 

By  Proxy.    By  James  Payn. 
Under  One  Bool  James  Payn. 
High  Spirits.     By  James  Payn. 
Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  RiDDBLL. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John 

Saukdxxs. 
Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saundkrs. 
One  j&  gainst  the  World.     By 

John  Saundkxs. 
The   Lion   In  the  Path.      By 

John  Saundkxs. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now.     By 

Anthony  TKOLxorx. 
The  American   Senator.      By 

Anthony  Tkollopk. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond.      By 

T.  A.  Tkoixopx. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ai .  each. 

Popnlar  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[WiuciK  CoLUNs'  NoYXLS  ud  BxsANT  ud  Ricx's  NovKLS  may  also  be  had  ix 
doth  limp  at  M.  6d:  Sm^  too,  tho  Piccai>ii.i.y  Novxls,  for  Library  BdiHotu^ 

Oonfldences.   Hamilton  Aid£. 


Garr  of  Carrlyon.     II.  Aid£. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P    By 

Mn.  Alkxandxx. 
Beady-Money  Mortiboy.     By 

Waltkx  Bxsant  and  Jamxs  Ricb. 
With  Harp  and  Grown.     By 

WAX.TBX  BsjiANT  and  Jamxs  Rick 
Thle  Son  of  Yuloan.     By  W. 

BxsANT  and  Jambs  Rick. 
My  LltUe  QirL    By  the  same. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  LuorafL    By 

Waltkx  Bksant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Gtolden  Butterfly.    By  W. 

Bxsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

By  Oelia'i  Arbour.  By  Walter 

Bxsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
The  Monk!  of  Thelema.    By 

Waltbx  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricx. 


'Twae  In  TrafUgar's  Bay.  By 
Waltbx  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

Seamy  Side.  Besant  and  Ricx. 

Qrantley  Orange.  By  Shelsley 
Beauchamp. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.    By 

BxxT  Haktb. 

The  Luok  of  Roaring  Gamp. 

By  Brkt  Hartb. 
Gabriel  Oonroy.  Bret  Hartb. 
Surly  Tim.    By  F.  E.  Burnett. 
Deceivers  Ever.    By  Mrs.  L. 

Cambkon. 
Juliet's   Guardian.      By  Mis. 

LOVBTT  CaMBRON. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    By  Mac- 

larbn  Cobban. 
The    Bar    Sinister.        By  C. 

Allston  Collins. 
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Popular  Novsls— <Mi/m«A/. 
AntonlDA.  BjWiLKuCoLUNS. 
Baitt.  By  Wilkib  Collins. 
Hide  ftnd  See]t.  W.  Collins. 
The  Dead  Secret  W.  Collins. 
Queen  of  Hearts.  W.  Collins. 
ICy  ICisoellanlea.  W.  Collins. 
Woman  In  Wlilte.  W.Collins. 
The  Moonftone.  W.  Collins. 
ICan  and  WiliB.  W.  Collins. 
l^oor  Hlu  IMnoh.  W.  Collins. 
MlM  or  lire.  P  W.  Collins. 
New  Magdalen.  W.  Collins. 
The  Frosen  Deep.  W.  Collins. 
Zjaw  and  the  Lady.  W.Collins. 
Two  Destiniee.  W.  Collins. 
Haunted.  Hotel.  W.  Collins. 
Fallen  Leaves.  By  W.Collins. 
Leo.  ByDuTTON  Cook. 
A  Point  of  Honour.    By  Mrs. 

Annib  Edwardbs. 
ArohleLovelL  MfsA.EDWAKDES 
Felida.  M.  Bbtham-Edwards. 
Boxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Polly.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Bella  Donna.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Never  Forgotten.  Fitzgerald. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson.  By 

Pbrcy  Fitzgerald. 
Seventy-FiyeBrookeStreet.  By 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Filthy  Luore.    hy  Albany  ds 

FONBLAftQVB. 

Olympia.  By  R.  £.  Francillon. 
The  Oapel  airls.    By  Edward 

Garbxtt. 
BobinGray.  By  Chas.  Gibbon. 
For  Ladk  of  Oold.   C.  Gibbon. 
What  will  the  World  Say  P  By 

Cmablbs  Gibbon. 

In  Honour  Bound.  C.  Gibbon. 
The  Dead  Heart.  By  C.  Gibbon. 
In  Love  and  War.    C.  Gibbon. 
For  the  Sing.    By  C.  Gibbon. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow.     By 

Chablbs  Gibbon. 
Diok     Temple.      By     James 

Gbbsmwood. 
Erery-day  Paperi.  By  Andrew 

Halliday. 


Paul  Wynter'a  SaorlfLoe.    By 

Lady  Dukfus  Harov. 
Under  the  Qreenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Golden  Heart   By  Tom  Hood. 
Garth.  By  Julian  Hawthorns. 
TheHunohbaok  of  Notre  Dame. 

By  Victor  Hugo. 
Thomloroft'g  Model     By  Bin. 

Alfbbd  Hunt. 
Fated  to  be  Free.     By  Jban 

Ingblow. 
Oonfldenoe.  By  Henry  Jamis, 

Jun. 
The  Queen  of  Oonnaught.    By 

Habribtt  Jay. 
The  Dark  OoUeen.  By  H.  Jay. 
Number  Seventeen.  ByHsNRY 

Kingslbt. 
OakahottOastle.  H.Kingslsy. 
Patrlola  Kemball.   By  E.Lynn 

Lintom. 
LeamDundas.  E.LynnLinton. 
The  World  Well  Ikmi.    By  £. 

Lynn  Linton. 
Under  which  Lord  P     By  £. 
Lynn  Linton. 

The   Waterdale   Neighbours. 

By  Justin  McCabthy. 
DearLadyDlfldaln.  By  the  same. 
My  Snemy'i   Daughter.     By 

Justin  McCabthy. 
A  Fair  Sazon.  J .  McCarthy. 
IJnley  Boohford.  McCarthy. 
Misi  Misanthrope.  McCarthy. 
Donna  Quixote.  J.  McCarthy. 
TheEvUBje.  By  Katharine 

S.  Macquoid. 

Lost  Bose.  K.  S.  Macquoid. 
Open  I  Sesame  I    By  Florxncs 

Mabbtat. 
Harvest   of  Wild  Oats.     By 

Florbnce  Mabryat. 
A  Little  Stepson.  F.Marryat. 
Fitting  the  Air.  F.Marryat. 
Touoh   and   Go.        By  Jean 

MiOOLBMASS. 

Mr.  Dorillion.  J.  Middlbm ass. 
Whiteladies.  ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held  in  Bondage.    By  Ouida. 
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Popular  Novels— rMi/k'miA/. 
Stntlimora.    Br  Ouida. 
Ohandot.    By  Ouida. 
TTndor  Two  Flagi.    By  Ouida. 
Idalia.    By  Ouida. 
Oeoil  OuUemalxie.   By  Ouida. 
Trlootrln.    By  Ouida. 
Pudk.    By  Ouida. 
FoUe  Farlno.    By  Ouida. 
A  Dog  of  Flanden.  By  Ouida. 
PMoareL    By  Ouida. 
Two  Uttle  Wooden  8hooi.  By 

Ouida. 
Slgna.    By  Ouida. 
In  a  Winter  Oity.    By  Ouida. 
Ariftdne.    By  Ouida. 
Friendship.    By  Ouida. 
Motht.    By  Ouida. 
A  County  Family.    By  T.  Payn. 
At  Her  Mercy.    By  J.  Payn. 
AWoman^s  Vengeance.  J.  Payn. 
Cecil's  Tryst    By  Jami^s  Payn. 
The  ClyfCkTds  of  Clyffe.  J.Payn. 
Family  Scapegrace.    J.  Payn. 
The  Foster  Brothers.  J.  Payn. 
Fonnd  Dead.    By  James  Payn. 
awendoUne'BHarvest.  J  Payn. 
Humorous  Stories.    J.  Payn. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son.  J.Payn. 
A  Marine  Residence.  J.  Payn. 
Married  beneath  Him.  J.Payn. 
Mirk  Abbey.    By  Jambs  Payn. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won.  J.  Payn. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

By  Jambs  Payn. 
Best  Of  Husbands,  By  J.  Payn. 
Walter's  Word,     by  J.  Payn. 
Halves.    By  James  Payn. 


Bf 


Fallen  Fortunee.  By  J.  Patm. 
What  He  Cost  Her.  J.  Patv. 
Less  Blaok  than  Wete  PftlntedL 

By  Jambi  Payn. 
By  Proxy.    By  Jamrs  Payk. 
Under  One  Roof.    By  J.  Paw. 
High  SpiriU.    By  Jas.  Patm. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
The  Bfystery  of  Marie 

By  Bdgak  a  Fob. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  B|rl 

J.    H.  RZDOBLL. 

Oaslight   and  Daylight.       Bf 

Gborgb  Augustus  Sala. 
Bound  to  the  WheeL   ByJoHM 
Saundbss. 

Quy  Waterman.  J.  Saukdi 
One  Against  the  World. 

John  Saundbbs. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path.  Byjc 

and  Kathbbinb  Saunosbs. 
A  Matoh  in  the  Dark.    By  A. 

Skbtchlby. 
Tales  for   the  Marines. 

Waltbb  Thobnbuby. 
The  Way  we  Iii^e  Now. 

Anthony  Tkollopb. 
The  American  Senator. 

Anthony  Tbolxopb. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

T.  A  Tbollopb. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  in  Burope. 

By  Mask  Twain 
Tom  SawFer.  By  Mar  k  T  wa  i  n. 
An  Idle  Bxourslon.  M.Twain. 
Sabina.  By  Lady  Wood. 
Castaway.  By  Edmund  Yates. 
Forlorn  Hope.  Edmund  Yates. 
Land  at  Las ;.    Edm u  nd  Yates. 


By 
By 
By 
By 


Pcap.  8vo,  picture  ooYers,  u.  each, 
leff  Brlggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gkilnsborough's  IMamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorme. 
Kathleen  MaTOumeen.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowtm^s." 
Lkulsay's  Luok.     By  the  Author  of  *<  That  Loss  o'  Lowrie'a" 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie^s." 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  Mis.  Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Planche—  Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 

^  J.  R.  Planche.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 
Nlrs.  Mackarness. 

Two  Vols.  8vo»  doth  extra,  with  lUustrauons.  lox.  td, 

Plutaroh's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  firom  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhornb.  New  Edi- 
tion,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Ponrait  and  Illustrations,  71.  tA. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baodblairb's  "  Essay." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  jAifBS  A.  Farrer. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3;.  64, 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  MOYR  Smith.  With 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Works: 

Sasy  Star  laMioiu  for  Yonng  Leamen.    With  Star  Maps  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  [/«  ^^rtpartMan^ 

Mytlia  and  Harrels  of  Astronomy.    By  Rich.  A.  Proctor« 

Author  of  "  Other  Worlds  than  Ours. "  &c  Crown  tvo,  cloth  extra.  6f . 

Pleaaant  Wayi  in  Solenoe.  By  R.  A.  Procto r.  Cr. 8vo,  cL  ex.  dr. 
Bongh  Wayi  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.    By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6f. 
Our  Flaoe  among  InfinltieB :  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

oar  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.    By 

Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tt. 
The  Bzpanae  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 

of  the  Firmament.     By  Richard  A  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  6r. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Solenoe  Workers.     By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.    Crown  Bto,  xi.  64, 

**Mr,  Proctor,  of  aU  wiUrt  of  our  Hmo,  bni  eomforms  to  Maitkom 
AmoU^M  comeoption  of  a  man  ff  cuiturt,  m  thai  he  ttrrooa  to  humanuo 
kmowlodgo,  to  divest  it  ofwhaiowr  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so  make 
it  a  source  ef  happiness  and  hrighineu  for  all "— Wrstmihster  Rivikw. 

Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^i,  6d, 

Pnrstdyant  of  Arms,  The; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facta.  A  Popular  Onlde  to  the  Science  of 
Hcnidiy.  By  J.  R.  Planchb,  Somerset  Herald.  With  Cokmred 
Fhmtispiece,  Plates,  and  aoo  Illustrations. 

Crown  8yo.  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6A 

Babelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Tkanslated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
I  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Oustavb  Dorb. 
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Crown  8?o,  doth  gilt,  with  numerooi  Illitstratioiis.  and  a  beaiiiiloDj 
executed  Chart  of  the  nuioos  Spectn,  7/.  ti, 

Runbosson's  Astronomy. 

~ ,  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    TVaxisIaced 
B.  Pitman.    Profusely  Illustrated. 


By  I. 
byC. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  x.aoo  pages,  half-rozburghe»  xaj.  6«f« 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allusions,  Re- 
ferences, Plots,  and  Stories.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 

"  Dr.  Bmoer  has  prodttced  a  wendtrfully  ctmprthtnnvtdictimmay  •fr^^rwmc^m 
t0  tnaiUri  which  art  ahoays  cropping  up  in  c^nvtrtttti^n  and  in  tvtry^ugf  itfit,  atui 
wriUrt  gtntrally  wiU  have  rtason  to /ul  gratt/ut  to  tho  author  for  a  most  liiwjfr 
volumo,  MMpplenttnting  in  a  kundrtd  wayt  thoir  own  humUdee  or  ignaramcm^  ms 
tho  eau  may  bo»  .  .  ,  Iti*  somtthing  mort  than  a  mere  dictionary  of  qu^Ut' 
tions,  though  a  most  usejnl  companion  to  any  worh  0/ that  hind,  being  adutioiuay^ 
Hfmott  of  the  oilusiMU,  rt/erencest  plots^  storiet,  and  characters  tuhich  occur  m 
the  classical poems^  plays,  novels,  romances,  S»c.,  not  only  o/our  omm  cmmity,  but 
of  most  nations,  ancient  and  modern,*'— -TiUMS, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  eztnii  6f« 

Riohardson's  (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson.  M.D.,  ftc. 
Square  8vo,  doth  extra.  gOt,  proliisdy  Illustrated,  zos;  6d, 

Rimmer's  Our  Old  Country  Towns. 

With  over  50  Illustrations.    By  Alfred  Riumer. 
Handsomdy  printed,  price  5;. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Prindpal  Waxriois  who  came  over  from  Nonnand j 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  A.D.  zo66^. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
dpal Arms  emblaxoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusdy  Illustrated,  half-morocco,  ^^a  z6f. 

Rowlandson,  the  Carioaturist. 

A  Sdection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famous 

Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contemponsriei. 

WiUi  nearly  400  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Pacshnile  of  the  OriginalSi   By 

Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  GiUrny,  the  Caricaturist ;  his  Life, 

Works,  and  Times." 

**Mr.  Grego*  s  excellcni  mecosmt  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Xowlandsom    •   .    • 

iUuttrated  with  some  400  spirited,  accurate,  ami  clever  trtmscripis  firem  hit 

doHgns.    .    .    .    The  thanhs  of  all  who  care  for  what  is  original  and persaumlim 

etrt  mre  due  to  Mr,  Grego  for  thcUOm  ho  has  ieen  at,  and  the  time  he  hea  Uf 

pmded,  in  the  preparation  ^  this  very  piemumt,  very  cmre/ml,  mttd  mdtgfmU 

msemorial "— Paix  Mall  GAxarra. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6t. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angleii's  Sketdies  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  WnUAM 
Sbvior  (*'Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  *<  Stream  and  Sea." 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^  _. 

"  Secret  Out"  Series, 

Tlie  PyroteobxilJit's  Treanury; 

or.   Complete  Art  of  Making   Fire- 
fiv  Thomas  Kemtisu.  With 
iUustntioitt. 

The  Art  of  Amniilng : 
A  Collection  of  GnceAxl  Arts,  Gnaes, 
Trieks,  Pussies,  and  Charades.    By 
FxANK  BsLLBw.    300  IllustradonSi 

Hanlcy-Puiky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Diificnlt 
TH^  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Csbmu.  soo  IUusU. 

Tlia  Merry  Circle : 
A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  ByCcAKABaixsw. 
Many  Illustrations. 


Ulusuated,  41.  6«f.  each. 

The. 

Maglolan'a  Own  Book : 
Perfonnanoes  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
£ggs,  Hat^  Handkerchiefs,  ftc    All 
from  Actual  Sxperience.    Edited  by 
W.  U.  CsBMBB.    soo  Illustiatioos. 

Hagio  No  Mystery : 
Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &&, 
with  fully  descnptiTe  Directions  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  writing ;  Truning  of 
Performing  Animals,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  IllusdratioBS* 

The  Seoret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Reoqpations :  with  Entertaming 
Experiments  in  Drawingioom  or 
«'  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cuicn. 
300  Engrarinffs. 


Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare,  The  First  Folio.    Mr.  William  Shakespba&x's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  T^edles.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaogakd  and  Ed.  Blount, 
z6s3.— A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  laie  original,  an  reduced  fartimikt 
by  a  photographic  process— ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  detaiL 
Small  8vti,  hali-RoacMirghe,  jt»  6<l» 

"  To  Mestrt,  CMatu  mmd  Wmdu*  b4lomg»  tki  mtrit  ^haotngdomt  mort 
U/mcOUaU  tJU  critical  ttmfy  ^  tk§  Uxi  afour  great  dramatist  than  all  tJU 
ShaJutptart  cltAt  and  M0cUiuM  *ut  tag§thtr,  A  evtm^U  faenmdl*  0/  tJU 
cclthvttd  Firtt  FaUaodiHaa  of  x^/ar  kal/'Orfmmmu  ai  amco  a  wiiraeU  of 
ckoadmeu  and  ontorfriae.  Bemg  in  a  rodmeta  ^rm^  tJko  t^^  is  moco$$arify 
ratJur  diminmtwot  lui  it  it  a*  disOnct  as  m  agmauns  eofy  of  tko  origimUp 
amdwillAo/ommd  to  is  as  useful  andfmr  mors  hatufy  to  too  stmUmt  tkan  tJko 
latiifi'''^ATHKMMaM. 

Shikespeare,  The  Z«azisdowne.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
and  black,  in  small  but  very  dear  trpe.  With  engraved  farsimile  of 
Dbobshout's  Portrait.    Post  Svo,  dotn  extra,  71.  6d, 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By 

Chaklbs  and  Makv  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  oolourad  and 
plain,  by  J.  Movx  SmTii.  Crown  4tD,  doth  gilt,  ior.6dL 
Shakespeare  Musio,  The  Handbook  of.  Being  an  Account  of 
3«o  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Ptaiys  and  Poems  of 
Shakespean,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Elisabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.    ByALFitBD  Rorrs.    4to,  half-Roxburghe,  71. 

Shakespeare,  A  Study  of.     By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 

suxMB.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  8r. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  lUustzations,  7s,  6d, 

Signboards : 

Their  Histoiy.    With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remaikable 
Chaiaoten.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camdbn  Hottbn. 
With  neaily  100  lUnstmtions. 
**Evmifwtworooversommlici^msfyimelkudtWOC9mUnaiMckotUmllMtstim' 

Lmwood and Hottsm's  plntnt,  Ucamss  tko  goodikmgs  an  to  mtmmitmt  mtUde/y 

Otf  iuoti  wkaksals  de/fodatioH,**-'TmMS, 
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Crown  8TO,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  lo  fiiU-page  Tinted  lUnstntiont,  js* 

Sheridan's  Oomplete  WorkSi 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Wrilfaigs, 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Worts  in  Prose  and  Poeixy, ' 
tions,  Speeches,  Jokes.  Pons,  Ac. ;  with  a  Coltoction  of  Sheridanfamsu 

Crown  8vo^  doth  extra,  gilt.  6f .  6A 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymologioal,   Historical,  and    Anecdotal.      An  Entirblt  Nbw 
EDmoN,  re?ised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  Wt  mrtrUd  U  mv tktSUmt  DUHoitmy  rtfrtnttdMtdmlargmU    F^fmmm  Jkit^ 

iim$m$iii$ig uU0.  It  epmimJMS  tkt  «wry  v^cahmlary  #/ nw>w/imiiiiif  kmmtmr^  €uui 
0ddUjft  mmdgr^tuqutmgtt.  In  aw0rd^itpr§md4»  nmkmUt  muUtrimi  Mi  /9r  tk^ 
tiudimi  •fUmguag*  and  tJuttudtni  ofmmum  wa#i»ng.**— Acadbmt. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges*  at.  6^ 

Smoker's  Text-Book|  The. 

By  J.  Hambk,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  51. 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Derils;  audi 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.     By  T.  Altkkd  Spaldpiq,  LL.B, 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  '*  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Cokmred 
Illustrations,  doth  gilt,  zof.  &^ 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TowRT.    Illustradons  in  Colours  by  Walter  ].  Mokoam. 

**Sptmur  km*  HmMsf  ham  trat^ftrrtd  imU  pUdn  prme,  with  ktr*  mttdtk*n§^i 

Sm*  «r  tUauM  gu^tnl,  wk^«  ike  mtmumg  mmd  tkt  dietwm  mr»  witikm  «  ckUd*s 

t§mfr*htiui»n^  a$td  mddiHmml  p^int  it  tkut  riven  te  the  narrmikm  miikemi  tie 

test  eftAeeuritit.    .    .     Tk^  mm^k  ktu  htttn  ntell  amd  r^i^fmttm  dtm*  "  — Tw»  Tn>«t. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2f.  td. 

Starting  in  Life : 

Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for  thd 
Sons.    By  Francis  Davbnant,  M,A. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  91. 

Stedman's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clarencb  Stbdmaw. 

Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  5f. 

Stories  about  Nmnber  Nip, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Retold  for  Children,  by  Walter 
Grahame.    With  IllustratioDS  by  J.  MoYR  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7/.  ti* 

Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England ;  induding  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreatioos,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompooi 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Honb. 
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Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  doth  eztia,  7J.  6d, 

Subnrl>an  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A  Residential  Gnkle  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation. 

Oown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUnstratioos,  js.  6tL 

Swift's  Ohoiod  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsfaniles  of  tfat 
Maps  in  the  Or^nal  Edition  of  "Gnniver's  TtaiTds." 

Swinbnmd's  Works : 

The  Qqa«ii  Mother  and  Bom-      Bothwell  t 

mood.    Fcap.  tvo,  sf .  A  Txagiody.    Grown  9ro,  xMt,  6dL 

Atalanta  In  Oalydon.  Oeorge  Ohaiman : 

ANewKdition.    Crown  8T*»6t.  «^*~i-,£!!^'T!>  ^*- 

OhmstelaYd.  ^SSJL^^  Nation* 

ATttig«iy.    Crown «to,  7$.  jj^^^^  ^^  Btodlee. 

Crown  8vo,  zm. 

Xreohtheiu: 

A  Tragedy.    Grown  9ro,  fir. 

Note  of  m  lingllah  BepnbUem 

on  the  Muscovite  Crasnde.    B^o,  u. 

A  Note  on  Ohwrlotte  BrontSt 

Crown  8vo,  fir. 

A  Study  of  Shakeepeue. 

Grown  8vo,  w  • 

Song!  of  the  Sprlngtldei.    Cr. 

8to,  fir. 

Stndlei  In  Song. 

Crown  8to,  7«. 


FnsT  Saans.    Fcap.  Bro,  gt.    Alto 
in  oown  8to^  nt  wwif  ptioey 

Poeme  and  Ballarta, 
Sbcond  SaaiBS.  Fca|».  8to,  91.  Also 
in  crown  8vo,  nt  snine  ptice. 

Notes  on  "Foeme  and  Bal- 

led*.**    8vOti«. 

Wniiam  makes 

A  Critical  Enay.     With 
Piuntingt.    Demj  8to^  161. 

Song!  before  Swurtae. 

Crown  UvOf  xof .  oA 


Demy  8to,  doth  extra.  Illustrated,  ais, 

Bword^  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Comitries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. [/»  pn^raHom, 

Medium  8vo,  doth  eztm,  with  lUnstrations,  7^.  6d, 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Totxrs, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesqtie,  in  Seardi  of  Consolation,  and  fai  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  drdl  page  lllusti»> 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C  Hotten. 

Four  Vols,  small  Sto,  doth  boards,  yu, 

Taixie's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  bjr  Hsnry  Van  Laun. 
•^^  Also  a  PoPUiAR  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  Sto,  deth  extra,  151. 
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Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  profusely  IllustnLted,  6f . 

Tales  of  Old  Thole. 

Collected  and  Illintiated  by  J.  Moth  Smith. 

One  VoL  crown  8to,  doth  extra,  71.  6</. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

"  Qancarty,"  "Jeanne  Dare."  "  Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Foors 

Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  '*  Plot  and  Passion. " 

*»*  Tha  Plays  may  also  be  had  leparately,  at  li.  aaoh. 

Crown  8¥o,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nameroos 
Illustrations,  js.  6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  prolusion  of  Sketches  fay 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inddeoti 
in  his  School-life,  and  FaYourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  erery^ 
day  reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  ferirfm^«>^  ^qoi 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings.         

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustratkins,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunmihq- 
HAM,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

Thombnry's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  nomerov 

Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
"  Mr.  Tkarnhmry  kntw  and  lavtd  ku  London,  .  .  Ht  had  road  mmek  kit- 
icTf,  and  every  hy-Un*  and  ovtry  court  had  astocUiioms  for  htm.  Hit  numu*f 
mud  Mis  noto-^ooks  wore  ttortd  with  anecdct*^  and,  4U  A#  Aad  tingmiar  skill  im  tkg 
matter  o/narratioH^  it  will  bt  readily  helievedtkat  mken  he  teik  to  wriiimgekiet 
hook  «Aout  the  places  ke  ktuw  and  eared  for,  the  Maid  book  would  be  ckartmimg, 
Chanmmg  the  volume  be/ore  us  certainly  is.  It  may  be  be/rum  in  tie  begimting^  •r 
middle,  or  end,  it  is  all  one  :  wherever  one  lights ^  then  is  some  pleasant  and  cm4om 
bit  of  gossip,  some  amutr'nffrurment  of  allusion  «»r  ^uoitBti&n.** — ^Vaottv  Fahl 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustxations,  yx.  &L 

Timbs'  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Its  fiunons  Cofiee-hooses,  Hostelries,  and  IkfcnM. 
By  John  Timbs,  F.S,A.    With  numerous  lUostiatioas. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d, 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties t  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Ddnsions,  Imposiares,  and 
Fanadc  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Booeoliie 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Lettera,  ftc  E^  John  Timb^ 
F.S.A.    With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vOb  doth  extra,  i4f • 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architfict  of  Empfafe.  An  Historic  Portrait  Forwtimg  VoU  /.  of  PM>- 
CONSUL  and  Tribune:  Wellbslet  and  O'Connbll:  Hiatailc 
Portiaits.    By  W.  M.  Tokrens.  M.P.    In  Two  Vols. 
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Grown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustntiona,  71. 6<f. 

Turner's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondenoe: 

Foonded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  bjhis  Fdends  and  fellow- 
Academiciana.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition,  oon* 
sideraUjBnIaiged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Cokrars,  fa^"»<i**< 
from  Tiumer's  original  Drawings. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14J. 

Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  En^tlish 

Minsters ;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon*  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzib  E.  C.  Walcott,  aP. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Edition,  for  x88z,  doth,  foU  gilt,  501. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  A  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocraqr  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Marriage,  Education,  &&,  of  more  than  z3»ooo  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, together  with  a  Reooid  of  the  Patronage  at  thdr  disposal,  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country 
Residences,  Clubs,  Ac 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  71.  ^d. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers, 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  bv  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Ttout  or  drayling  in  a  dear  Stream,  t^ 
Charlbs  Cotton,  with  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  dd,  per  volume. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 


Menrie  England  in  the  Olden 

Time.    By  George  Daniel.    With 
lUustrationfl  by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  WildB  of  London.  By 
Jambs  Greenwood. 

Tavern Aneodotes  and  Sayings ; 

Indoding  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses.  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hinolbv.  With  Illusts. 
CMrooB  Life  and  OiroosOelebri- 
ties.   By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  LiYes  of  the  Oonjuren. 

By  Thomas  Frost. 
The  Life  and  Adventnree  of  a 

Cheap  Tack.    By  One  of  the  Frater- 
mty.   edited  hy  Charles  HiNDLEV. 


The  Story  of  the  London  Farks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  lOusts. 
Low-Life  Deeps.     An  Account 

of  the  Stranse  Fish  to  be  found  there. 

By  James  Greenwood. 
Seyen  Oeneratlons  of  Szeon- 

tioners:  Memoirs  of  the  Sanson 
Family  (x688  to  1847).  Edited  by 
Henry  Sanson. 

The  World  Behind  the  Soenei. 

By  Percy  Fit2gesald. 
London  Oharaoten.  ByHKNKY 

Mayhew.    lUostrated. 

The  Oenial  Showman :   Life 

and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward. 
By  E.  P.  HiNGSTON.    Frontbpiece. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia ;  or, 

Life  amonfc  the  Ostdch  Hunten.  By 
Julius  Bbbrbohm.    Illusttated. 
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Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  aa  in.  by  14  in.,  31. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  Che  Fifty-nine 
Sli^ff  tares  of  the  Reincides,  and  correspondini;  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  ay. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  45. 6tf. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Force- 

lafai ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Wbstropp.  Author  of  '*  Handbook  of  Archaeology,"  &c  With 
numerous  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

^^  Sbvbnth  Edition.    Square  8vo,  w. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macnbill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  aj.  6^. 

Williams'  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat 

By  W.  Mattibu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.CS. 

"  This  is  an  vitpreUnding  Utile  work,  put  forth /or  tkepmrpcte  of  expounding 
in  simple  style  ike  pkenomena  and  laws  of  keai.  No  strengtX  is  vainly  spent  in 
endeavoufing  to  present  a  matkematical  view  of  tke  tmbject^  The  anther  passes 
over  the  ordinary  range  of  matter  to  be  found  in  most  elementary  treatises  on 
heatf  and  enlarges  upon  the  applications  o/^  tke  principles  of  his  science— a  subject 
which  is  naturally  attractive  to  tke  unmttidted.  Mr.  Williatns^s  object  has  been 
well  carried  out.  and  his  little  hook  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  care  to  study 
tkis  interesting  branck  of  pkysios.** — Popular  Scikwck  Ravisw. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK,-  Small  8vo.  doth  extia.  6*. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water- Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldornb.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  lax.  6d, 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
Eliezer  Edwards. [In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustiations,  yj.  6d, 

Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Oeorges. 

rrhe  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  Ac.  ^Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustxations,  7s.  6d, 

Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  fai  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Pahiting,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Bv  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairrolt,  F.S.A. 

}.  OGOBM  AHD  CO.,  PRINTBXS,   ITS,  ST.  JOHN  STRBBT,  B.C. 
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